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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMB'JV 

n'rihicuduij, 18th March, 1V3G 

The**Assembly met in llie Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of tlje Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) 
in the Chair. 


REPORT OE THE INDIAN DELIMITATION OOMMLTTEE. 

Presentation of the Riport of the Select Committee. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta (Chittagong and Rajsluilii Divisions: Non- 
Muhunnnadan Rural): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the time fixed For the presentation of the Report of the Select Committee 
to consider the Indian Delimitation Committee's Report lie extended up to the 18th 
March, 1936.’ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair thinks. 
Ihy time originally fixed was Hie 17th? 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: Before the IRth. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“Tlml the time fixed for the presentation of the Report of the Select Committee- 
to consider the Indian Delimitation Commit ice's Report he extended up to the 18th 
March, 1936." 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair wants 
to inform Honourable Members here, specially the Mover of the original 
motion appointing the Committee — it was Pandit Bovind Ballabh Pant— 
that it received a letter from Mr. -liiuiuli, dutrd today, that his name nib 
meniioned as a member of the Select Committee without his knowledge 
and that he does not wish to serve on the Committee ; nnd the Chair may 
inform Honourable Members that the practice has always been to obtain, 
first of all, the consent of any Member who may be nominated on a 
committee. 

Pjjidit, G-ovind Ballabh Pant (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
'“"’’"Kluhammaclan Rural): T am aware of the practice, Sir. T merely wanted 
to put in the names of all the leaders of parties, and, as Mr, , Thumb 
was not here, then T thought it would look a flagrant omission if I did’ 
not put his name on the list. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Raliirn): However, tliai is 
the ordinary practice. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: Sir, I beg to present the Report* of the- 
Select Committee appointed to consider the Delimitation Committee’s 
Report. 

*Yitle Appendix at the end of the day’s proceedings. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The House will 
now resume discussion of the motion for consideration of the Indian 
Finance Bill. 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands): Sir, 1 must apologise in the first place for the precipitancy 
with which I rose in catch your eye. T must say that T thought that 
you were asking the House to discuss or resume discussion of the Finance 
Bill, and, being the modest person that I am (Laughter), I thought T 
should not miss your eye on this occasion. For most of us who sit in 
this section of the House, the discussion of the Finance Bill is in the 
nature of a Barmecide’s feast: we are mere observers: we hardly parti- 
cipate. If I transgress the traditional practice on this occasion, it is for 
two reasons. In the first place I think an apology is due to my Honour- 
able frined, Dr, Raj an, that when he discussed certain important. malte v te 
pertaining to the department which I have the honour to represent in 
this House I was not in my seat. I shall plead this in extenuation of my 
absence, that the overture of my Honourable, friend’s speech sounded 
more like another episode in the struggle between orthodox and unortho- 
dox finance than n reference to the subjects with which I am concerns^ 
My second reason for intervention is that, in view of the very reasoned, 
and if I may say so, helpful speech that my Honourable friend, Dr. 
B.ajan, made, it is only appropriate that I should give him such explana- 
tion as 1 can of the attitude of the Government of India in regard to 
the three main points that ho raised. That will be the limit of my inter- 
vention, and I shall not transgress on 'the time of the House longer than 
is necessary in order to explain these matters. 

My Honourable friend dealt with three points: first, malaria, second, 
nutrition and third dairying. Now', I take up these points in that order: 
malaria first. My Honourable friend drew a very alarming picture of the 
ravages of malaria, whether in the toll that it takes of human life or the 
suffering that it entails, or the economic loss that it inflicts upon this 
country. I have no desire to contest most of what he said, although 
it is possible to argue that the picture here or there was overdrawn. The 
fact remains that malaria is the most persistent, the most- widespread 
scourge in this country, the scourge which needs the utmost attention 
•on the part of the Government. But when he proceeded to say that in 
the utilisation of the one remedy, whether as a prophylactic or as a cura- 
tive, that we have against malaria, namely, quinine, the Govemmqrt^^o^ 
India had abandoned their humanitarian policy for a commercial policy, 

I beg to differ from him. The facts briefly stated are these. 

When Mr. Montagu -was in office as Secretary of State for India, he 
decided that the Government of India should equip themselves in every 
possible way to make India self-sufficient, in her requirements of quinine. 
It was at the height of the war boom that he came to this decision; 
nevertheless, he entered into an agreement with a Dutch combine in 
lava for the purchase of quinine and cinchona bark. That transaction 
-continued from 1919, until, I think — I am speaking from memory — 1928. 
That cost us lakhs and lakhs of rupees. But that was not. enough for 
him. He said ' we do not wish to be dependent upon an external 
source, of supply for our requirements of quinine; we must explore, the 

( 2752 ) 
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ossibiliUes of producing cinchona, the nnv material of quinine, ourselves. 

'or that purpose Colonel Gage was placed on special duty; he toured all 
ver India, and lie finally selected, as mj' Honourable friend is aware, 
certain site in Mayrnyo for the purpose of growing cinchona. Not only 
hat. The Government of India, in pursuance of that policy, entered into 
icgotiations with the Government of Madras to re-equip and enlarge 
heir faelorj at •Naduvottmn and also with the Government of Bengal, 
n other words, the sails were set fair for a policy of self-sufficiency in 
egard to the supply of quinine for consumption in India. What hap- 
pened ? We had the Government of Tndia Act of 1919. Public Health 
vas made a transferred provincial subject. No doubt there is a provision 
undo in the Devolution Buies for the Government of India to control 
he production and tho distribution of quinine; but no power lies in the 
Governor General in Council to regulate the consumption of quinine; and 
in the evqnt, vvhai happened was this. The provinces said they could 
not take as much as we were prepared to offer them, they would 
take just as much quinine as they considered they could utilise or afford 
with the resources at their disposal. That, Sir, is the position with which 
we started in 192.1, with which we have been faced ever since and which 
has ultimately led to the abandonment of the policy of centralisation of 
the production of quinine by the Government of India. Tn 1932, Sir, 
ivheifc-we were faced with a situation in which stocks were accumulating 
and the Local Governments were not taking enough from us, we asked 
the Local Governments whether they would purchase quinine, from us 
over and above their ordinary requirements at the rate of Bs. 12 per 
pound which, in effect, was roughly Bs. 6 a pound below our cost of pro- 
duction including overhead charges. The replies that we received were 
extraordinarily disappointing. So, ultimately, under pressure from the 
Public Accounts Committee we came to the conclusion that we had no 
alternative but either to dispose of this quinine to whoever would buy it 
at a reasonable price or to give it away. Before giving it away, we 
thought we would try our luck with regard to the disposal of this quinine 
at an economic price, not at n profit as my Honourable friend seemed 
to suggest, because, as I explained to him the other day, our cost of 
production, including overhead charges, is scarcely less than Bs. 18 a 
pound, which is the price we charge to Local Governments. That being 
the position, we did try to sell this at that figure and we thought we. 
would sell it to the trade. What was the position? My Honourable 
friend said yesterday that we had sold as much as 150,000 pounds of 
quinine at a profit last year. May I inform my friend that including 
sales to Loca l Governments, what we have sold, not in the, last one year, 
lv^w*trrc’ "past five years, is about 90,000 pounds of quinine, and that 
so far as the sales to the trade are concerned, all that we have managed 
is to sell six or seven thousand pounds of quinine So, Sir, there has 
been no guest ion either of sales at a profit to Local Governments or of 
■ any considerable sales to the trade .... 


Dr. T. S. S. Rajan (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): May I rise to make a personal explanation, Sir? 1 never said 
that you were selling quinine to Local Governments at a profit, T said 
vou sold quinine to Oeylon during the epidemic of last year, and my 
'contention was not about the sale of quinine to Local Governments but 
Through post offices. 
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Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: Sir, I am coming to the point which iu,y 
Honourable friend lias mentioned. My friend says that his contention was 
that wo have sold 10,000 pounds, that is the amount, to Ceylon. That. 

, v a i i i ! , we did not* sell at a profit. We sold it at the same rate at which 
we sell it to Local Governments, v Rs. 18 a pound. 1 d<f* not think 
nn Honourable friend will blame me for liming indulged in profiteering 
there. But tlic important point, to remember is that* we lnne not sold 
anything like 150,000 pounds either to Ceylon or to anybody else. Tin*, 
sales of quinine to Ceylon have been something like 10,000 pounds, to tin* 
trade something between five to seven thousand pounds, and the rest 
of the sales, Sir, as 1 explained just now, have been to Local Govern- 
ments within the Government of India’s area of distribution, TliaL Sir, 
is the position. 

My Honourable, friend then said, in his intervention just now, that his 
complaint was that profiteering was being indulged in by sales through 
post offices. Let me inform him in the first instance that the Govern- 
ment of India do not sell quinine through post offices at all except it be- 
in the directly administered areas of Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara jyhich 
after all is only a very small fraction of the total sales ot Government 
quinine in this country. The sales through the post offices nTe made b\ 
Local Governments out of the quinine which they purchase, from t-lv*- Gov- 
ernment of India. Now, it is perfectly true that there is a big gap 
between Rs. 27 or Rs. 28 which, T believe., is the price in Madras, but 
the figure varies, — there is a big gap between the price which is charged 
for sales through post offices and the price at which the Government ot 
India supply it to the territories directly in their sphere of distribution 
The explanation of that practice of Local Governments probably is first 
that they have to meet* the cost of distribution, which is something in 
the neighbourhood' of Rs. 2 or Rs. ft per pound, and the rest of the profit 
that they make is actually utilised l>v them m order to increase the free 
distribution of quinine which takes place in the provinces over and above 
the sales that take place at a comparatively cheap rate to the ordinary 
consumer. That, Sir, is probably the explanation of this very large differ- 
ence between the selling price through the post offices and the price at 
which they buy from us. In any case, what. I am concerned to point 
out to tlic House on this occasioii is that it is not the Government of 
India who indulge in any profiteering either in the sales to Local Govern- 
ments or in their sales through post offices. The point which my friend' 
lias made 1 shall bring to the notice of the Local Governments again, 
but what I wish to impress further upon mv friend is this. The Govern- 
ment of India are not responsible, for the distribution of qifmme 
out India. As it happens, and he must be aware of that, there arc two 
partners in this scheme or plan of distribution, Bengal who are. producers 
tad Madras, who are also producers. Our own sphere of activity is limi- 
ted to Ajmer- Merwimt. Delhi, the United Provinces, the Punjab, North- 
West 'Frontier Province and the Indian States within the Rajputana and 
Central India Agencies .... 


Dr, T. S. S. Rajan: May I know, Sir, how the post offi ccs in these- 
areas sell quinine, can the Honourable Member inform me about that ? 

Sir Girja-. Shankar Bajpai: I have already informed m.v friend that in 
the provinces prices vary, between Rs 23 a pound and Rs. 29 a pound,, 
but the point, I wish to impress again upon my friend is this- — we do- 
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no 1 ' got anything out of the sales tluit are made through the ]iost offices. 
The Local Governments make the sales -through the post offices, the pro- 
ceeds are credited to them, and the explanation that 1 have offered of 
the difference is tjhat to the extent that it is not accounted Cor by the 
cost of distribution, the profits arc utilised to increase the amount which 
is distributed free by them .... 

•• 

Dr. T. S. S, Raj an: J am talking of the Centrally administered areas 
where the distribution is made through the post offices. 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai; Well, as regards that, i do not happen to 
have the figures with me at the present moment, but in any case what 
probably happens is that the local post offices conform in the matter of 
price to the adjoining Local Governments, that is to say, Delhi, to llie 
Punjab and Ajmer-Merwara, and the Rajputana States to the IT. P, 
But I have already undertaken to have that point examined. So fur as 
\\ e are concerned, we have actually given away 45,000 pounds of quinine 
for free distribution. We do not stand to gain very much by selling this 
quinine to people at Rs. 27-8-0 2 >er pound in the very very exiguous area 
finely population for which, we cat©r direct. That is tli© position as regards 
the sales of quinine either directly by the Government of India or in (lie 
areas which are under the direct control of the Government of India. 

®ho word more, Sir, about the policy of sell-sufficiency. 1 pointed out 
to my friend tluvt, although wo, undertook expenditure on the acquisition 
of quinine and we undertook expenditure on the development of plantations, 
there was not from the provinces the response that was needed in order to 
continue production on a progressive sonic Not only that. Under the new 
Government of India Act, even the powers that are now vested in tho 
Governor General in Oouncil under the present Act to regulate the produc- 
tion and distribution of quinine disappear. 1 happen to speak from personal 
.knowledge, because, Sir, L was actually present at the first Round Table 
'Conference, and this point was actually raised there. The opposition from 
'provincial yopresentatives was universal, and therefore you now find yourself 
faced with the position when the Government of India under the new (Joust i- 
tution will not even have the measure of power or responsibility that they 
have at present. In the circumstances, Mir, it would be an act of madness 
to go on developing plantations, because there, is no guarantee regarding 
the utilisation of quinine even at the minimum cost of production. So wo 
must leave, the matter lo the Provinces. If the provinces wish to take the 
initiative in the matter of centralisation, well, they have got to approach 
the Government of India I have had investigations made as to the poss ! - 
hillty^ of j ^rt liei' increasing production in this country To be, quite frank, 
the' experiment at Mnymyo was not a very encouraging one, We put up 
the plantations in one year and there was very heavy rainfall, and some of 
the plantations were swept away. The best prospect of developing planta- 
tions seems to be in Bengal. They are actually producing something like 

54.000 lbs. of quinine every year as against their mvn local consumption :>{ 

25.000 lbs. If there should be a concerted demand hereafter from the, 
provinces for the production of quinine in India in order to meet all their 
demands, then I submit that the Government of India will only be too 
glad to take the requisite initiative in the matter. But till then, we can 
only confine ourselves to the disposal of the stocks that we have. I have 
already explained to my Honourable friend how 45,000 lbs. have been given 
away, and there are something like 20,000 lbs. left, over and above the 
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reserve of 150,000 lbs. which the ( ioverniiieut ol India have been advised 
by their experts to maintain. Some time ago, my Honourable! friend, or 
another Member of the House, I forget now, asked me a question why it 
was that we considered it necessary to maintain a reserve of 150,000 lbs. 
Then I mentioned the ease of (’nylon where ton had a suddtfh epidemic. 
They ran short of quinine with the result that they h;^d to turn to the 
Government of India which was the nearosl source available in order to get 
10,000 lhs. of quinine. It is hardly likely that if we should have a catas- 
trophe on a proportionate scale in Tndia, anything like 10,000 lbs. would 
suffice, and therefore, it is on]\ the path of prudence in my opinion that 
the Government of Tndia should continue to maintain a reserve of 150,000 
lbs. There is one point I should like to mention for my Honourable Mend’s 
information, and it is this. The watchdogs of public expenditure in this 
House, T am referring to iny Honourable, friend, Mr. Satyamurti, and 
others, when the matter came up before the Public Accounts Committee 
last August, said: Is it really right that the Government of India should 
maintain such a reserve without, having a proportionate contribution from 
the provinces? T should like him to remember this when he again reflects 
upon the question of quinine supply and distribution in this country. 

The second point which my Honourable friend raised related to nutri- 
tion, I am talking of human nutrition. He referred appreciative! yc and 
I entirely endorse that appreciation — lie referred very nppreend ively to- 
the work that has been done by Sir lioberl McCarrison and Dr. Alcroyd. 

I think he is aware, and if he is not aware, I should inform him, and 1 
shall also take the opportunity ol informing this House, that the work of 
Sir Robert McCarrison has been financed b\ the Government of India 
through the Indian Research Ruud Association. Of course, the technical 
credit belongs to these two scientists, but the financial credit, may, if I 
may say so, be reasonably given to the Government of Tndia. And I may 
give a few figures. In the course of the last, few years I think we have 
spent as much as Rs. 44 lakhs on nutritional research. T have in mv 
hands a pamphlet produced under the auspices of Sir Robert McCarrison 
giving a number of permutations and combinations as regards balanced 
diets which the peasant or the poor man in this country can consume 
within the resources that are available to him. Dr, Alcroyd is following 
up this work. It is not, in other words, that information regarding the 
nutrition value of diets is not available. What is needed, perhaps. »is 
further investigation as to what different sets of people in different parts 
of the country actually eat, and further how best the results of the re- 
searches, that hnv-» been carried on already, can be made nvail ^jrl p to the 
people at large. In other words, it is a question of dissemination of 
information more than continuation of research on a intensive scale, — 
investigation and dissemination of information. My Honourable friend 
threw out yesterday a suggestion for the creation of a TSfutrilion Board 
I am not in_a position to commit the Government or the Indian Research 
Fund Association on that point now. But it seems to me that, possibly, 
for assistance in the direction that I have mentioned, namely, investiga- 
tion and dissemination of information, some such machinery may he useful 
to us. Unfortunately, I have not had time since overnight to look up 
what is happening in Japan and in other countries in the world. Tf my 
Honourable friend can supply me information as to what the Boards do 
in Japan and these other countries, J shall also take that into account, hut 
he may rest assured that we are fully conscious of the importance the 
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universal importance, of making available to the, people at large in this 
country the results of nutritional research, and any suggestion that bkO>Qr 
any other Member of this House can throw out to assist us iu the maiter 
of making our task easier will he most sympathetically and carefully con- 
sidered. That, Sir, disposes of the question of nutrition. 

I stfall now deal with the lasf point, namely, dairying 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry (Sidney (Nominated non -Official): What about 
soya beans? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: That is only one item in a balanced diet. 

Now, as to dairying, the Honourable Member suggested, not, I say, 
in any spirit of cavil, hut in a spirit of light-hearted humour, that the 
Government’s conscience in regard to the importance of dairying had only 
been recently stimulated; that this is a gentle titillation and no more, than 
that; that the Government of India had been neglecting their duty in this 
respect for all these years. Now, Sir, 1 do not claim for the Government 
of India, perfection of achievement in regard to this. We recognise that 
the problem is a very vast problem. I am also prepared to admit that, 
jierhaps, in the past as much has not been done as might have been done 
for the various needs that are comprehended under the term dairying, 
There are throe things involved there. First we must have a very good' 
Jireed of cattle, secondly, wc must keep your cuttle well and feed them 
properly, and that, second thing brings me to the third thing, namely, 
proper nutritional investigation as to what the cattle in this country 
are fed on, and what the farmer can afford within resources that 
are available to lnm. Finally there is the point which my Honourable 
friend made yesterday, referring to the economic aud scientific utilisation 
of milk products iu this country for the purpose of sale and consumption. 

Now, may I just brioily give the House, as briefly us 1 can, an account 
of what lias been done in this direction ? There are maintained by the 
Government of India,— and these arc in addition to the farms which the 
Local Govemine.ifs may themselves be maintaining — there are maintained 
by the Government of India three farms for looking after the best known 
breeds of cattle and for improving them. There is a farm at Karnal, there 
used to be a farm at 1’usa, and it is still there, and there is a farm at 
Bangalore. Those are the three centres which exist and are maintained 
by the Government of India for looking after that, side of the problem, 
Since 1923 the Government of India have also maintained a dairy expert 
whoso activities are twofold. First, there is instruction of selector! youths 
in modern method's of dairying and dairy farming. I cannot say exactly how 
manvstudents have passed through the institution since it was established, 
"'TflTfc ^iTvcry large number or most of them are well established either on 
farms of their own or in the employ of people who run farms. Thai-, Rir, 
is the instruHional work that is being done. Over and above that, he 
has been giving technical advice to those people who wish lo start dairy 
farms, dairies either in' the countryside or iu the towns. That is the 
second stage of the activities oT the Government of India in regard to this 
matter, and T may say that during the last five yours these two tilings 
have cost us something in the neighbourhood of Its. 21 lakhs, may be a 
little more. Now, I come to the point which my Honourable friend men- 
tioned yesterday, namely, the industrial utilisation of milk. For that 
purpose we have two plants. Unfortunately, as a measure of retrench- 
ment, in 1932 it was decided to close down the Creamery at Anand in 
Guzerat where we have very good cattle to obtain a milk supply from. 
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Vv'c are now reviving tlmi, \\e have secured Hniuieiul provision fur limb 
purpose. That is where research in the method of utilisation of milk and 
cream is to be carried on, and L hope that that- activity will he launched 
anon. Then, Sir, 1 mentioned to my Honourable friend that tljpro was 
the problem of nutrition that had to he considered. For that purpose also, 
iiniiucinl provision has been secured and we hope to start*" in the near 
future at Tzzatnagar a Nutritional Institute which would investigate the 
■question of dietary of cattle 11ml produce milk in this country . Ho, whether 
you tube it under breeding, or under instruction of people for dairy farming, 
■or whether you take it under the head of utilisation of modern knowledge 
for the purpose of industrial utilisation and research — in regard to all these 
three matters, the Government have not only been thinking of schemes, 
but they intend shortly to launch schemes which they hope, would produce 
results of widespread value to the people of this country. 

My Honourable friend’s practical suggestion yesterday was that we 
should throw open for grazing forest ureas. Now, lie knows, as well as I 
■do, that these forest areas are not directly under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India; they nro under the control of Local Governments. But 
1 took the precaution of ascertaining from my experts overnight as to 
what they think of this. They say that actually regulated grazing is 
■allowed even now in forest areas in the provinces. 

An Honourable Member: Very little. 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai'. Utm gulated grazing, they say, is open to two 
main dangers. One is cattle disease; tlie risk of infection is much greater 
if you have, unregulated grazing than if you have regulated grazing. The 
second is that if there is unregulated grazing then such grasses as are, 
available for purposes of fodder will be rapidly consumed and when they 
have boon consumed the* state of the cattle will be much worse than their 
position today when grazing is regulated Tlie important thing, they 
"think, on which they ought, to concentrate is the regulated production 
and use of fodder in these forest areas. My Honourable friend is aware 
that in times of scarcity hay which is produced in the forest is of the 
utmost value. Their opinion is that that is direction or line along which 
development is both desirable and feasible, not the indiscriminate throwing 
•open of forest areas for grazing of cattle at large. That, Sir, is all that 
I have to say 1 will end by saying what 1 said somewhere in the middle 
of my speech I am not here to claim that the Government of India have 
achieved perfection but what I do claim is that whether mv Hoi^iir fdde, 
friend has been thinking of malaria control or of nutrition or of daimng, 
the Government of India are alive, to the urgent problems that press them- 
selves upon their attention and the attention of Local Governments and 
that consistently with their resources they are doing and they are deter- 
mined to continue to do what they car., 

Lieut, -Colonel Sir Henry (Sidney: Sir, as the discussion on the Finance 
Bill affords greater latitude to Members to deal with matters directly or 
indirectly concerned with the Finance Bill, I take this opportunity to 
vralilate certain matters of vital importance to employees of all commu- 
niiie.s in the Central Government Services and which, unfortunately I was 
not able to present when the demands for grants were discussed last week. 



Although the subject-matter of the remarks I desire to mate refers 
particularly to the revised scales of pav of the Anglo-Indian and domiciled 
European communities, especially those employed in the. Central Covers'} 
men! Services, particularly in the Railways and the Posts and Telegraphs," 
I venture to suggest that the disastrous effects of these revised scales are 
not confined to the community which I represent. Jt affects, us 1 shall 
try to ifthye, the educated classes of all Indian communities, because the 
effects on them of those new scales are equally alarming and disastrous. 
The complaint is, therefore, common to all communities in India, but I 
must admit to a greater extent- on the community which T represent in this 
House. Inasmuch as the suffering is common to all communities in India, 
I am sure my Honourable friends on the opposite benches, in justice to 
their own electorate, cannot dissociate themselves from the remarks 1 
intend to make on this subject. 


Before dealing with the particular aspect of the community which 1 
represent. I should like to place before this Honourable House, in broad 
outline, the disparity between the rates of pay which obtain today in the 
Hallways and other Government of India Services. The revised rates of 
|*ay for subordinates in all departments of Hallways, especially the initial 
stages, is a salary of Rs. 80— 3— 45/5— (10 and ’ Hs (>5—5/2—85. The 
minimum qualification prescribed For all such employees is the matricuk- 
(*on standard. Do Honourable Members of this House realise and appre- 
ciate what this means? It means that an employee, whether he is an 
Anglo-Indian, domiciled European or Indbui will shirt on an initial salary 
of its. 80 per mensem and will not reach a salary of Rs. (10 till be lias 
completed 9 years service and Rs. 85 till he has completed 17 years service. 
1 ask the Government benches to show me another department of the 
Government of India, demanding the matriculation educational standard, 
where an Indian or an Anglo-Indian starts on such a small salary and 
rises to jj maximum of so small an amount after 17 years’ service. It 
further means that if an employee enters service afc the age of 20, he is 
.37 before he reaches the magnificent salary of Rs, 85. If the elected 
Members of this Honourable J-Ionse of these educated masses of Tudia 
• are prepared to look upon this us a satisfactory position, I have nothing 
more to say. For comparison let me give the revised scales of pay of a 
postal clerk or a telegraphist (m whose case also a minimum matriculation 
examination is demanded). The postal clerk starts on Rs. 40 and the 
telegraphist on Its. 45 a month and he rises hv increments 45/45 — 3 — BO/4 
— 120 after a certain number of years of service. I ask the Honourable 
Member whv start a postal clerk or a telegraphist on Rs. 45 a month 
and insist on a cleaner (whatever be his nationality, possessing the matricu- 
IffirSisb ndard) starting on Rs 10, 12 or 15 per mensem, and then after 
votirs as a fireman on Rs. 30 rising to Rs. 50 after .years of service. Is 
it because the latter jobs require greater stamina and greater physical 
■ development, is it because they have to work year in and year out by the 
side of the engine furnace, in the heat of the summer, exposing their lives 
and the lives of the public to danger, or is it because Government wishes 
to traffic on the poverty of thousands of these educated young men 
who greedily seize any job on any salary rather than suffer the pangs of 
hunger and misery that are associated with unemployment that is running 
rampant in this country today? The Honourable, the Commerce Member, 
for whom T have a great regard and respect said the other day that (here 
was no fall in the number of qualified Anglo-Indian recruits. Docs he 
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Jorget the undeniable fact tlmt today 00 per rout., of Anglo- Indian em- 
ployees on the ltaihvays arc in receipt of the old generous scales oi pay and 
is he aware of the fact that, most parents have to come to the rescue and 
supplement the miserable pittances which these men — may their sons and 
other relations— are getting today ? Docs lie realise that witliftl twenty 
3 ears time 90 per cent, of those employees will bo in receipt, of the new 

scales of pay and will be totally unable to help their children who are 

struggling to live on an absolute starvation wage? Then again the Honour- 
able Member stated in reference to cleaners that it was an act of kindness 
on the, part of the East Indian Railway to give employment as cleaners 
to eeitain Anglo-Indian boys who were taken some years ago on these low 
rates of pav of Its. 10. I am very grateful for the consideration, but may 
I tell the Honourable Member with all respect that today it is the order 
of the day, vis., those Anglo-Tndian lads whose education cost their parents 
Its. 40 and over per mensem are being recruited all over India on this 
miserable pittance of Rs. 10, 12 or 15 a month. It is not a question of 
generosity of Railways. It is today a fact and a practice that being a 
cleaner is the only passport to become a fireman and from a fireman to pi 
driver and from a driver to a foreman and so on. Also this Es. 10 is the 

recognised official scale that is given to a certain class of servants called 

“cleaners" and from that cleaner tire Government demands a matricula- 
tion standard. 1 know, Sir, that von can get thousands of illiterate men 
who will gladly come, forward as the coolie classes on this pittance, but 
it is to that educated boy, Endian or Anglo-Indian, whom the Government 
is giving this miserable pay— a starvation wage, unknown in any other 
Government of India Department. 

Dr. 3F. X. DeSouza (Nominated Non-Official)' Whs do tlnu want a 
matriculate? 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: 1 don't, know why? Sir, L know the 
Honourable Member could get thousands of applicants on nm scale. Lot 
me ask him to try the experiment of advertising the. jobs of fireman nu 
Rs. 20. He will get thousands of people applying, but I do put it to him 
that the railways will get only the dregs of the community, those 

who have failed' to secure employment elsewhere. If a matriculate had to 
choose between a fireman or a guard’s job and a clerical or a telegraphist's 
job, which do you think lie would prefer? He would certainly prefer the 
job that gives him a higher initial salary, a salary that will enable him to 
live, and not a starvation wage, and he would also appreciate that on that 
higher salary he would not have to suffer the hardships and privat ions and 
risks that, are attendant on employment on railways. 1 know thf. TamCi'T*’" 
employee gets some overtime, but that is not pay; that is earned by the 
sweat of his brow. Sir, even a clerk in a commercial firm is started on a 
better pay and has hopes of better prospects. I would like to f ell my 
Honourable friend, the Oommerco Member, that the Railways will get, in 
time, only the third and fourth class men as subordinates. The few better 
men who might join, I can assure him, will soon be disillusioned and 
become discontented in regard to their prospects, which are, at the best, 
in most cases, as'I said before, Es. 85 after 17 years’ service. These men 
are too young to realise what is before them today and there are likely to 
be wholesale resignations afterwards. Sir, I warn the Honourable Member 
and the Government of India, keen as they are to reduce their overhead 
costs, anxious as they are to economise and to retrench what are they 
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Raiding to? 8ir, tlie> arc running headlong to suffer heavier financial loss 
by inviting dishonesty and corruption. Sir, the Honourable the Commerce 
Member in his Budget speech asked the public to help him in hilling this 
corruption in the Hallways. Sir, the Government of India are inviting 
corruption themselves by placing people in responsible appointments on 
Btarwlion wages. 1 ask the Government to remember this. They will 
find, Sir, in 25 years’ time when all railway employees will be on this 
miserable Revised' pay, that their revenues will be considerably reduced not 
on account o£ reduced cost for staff or lessened goods or passenger traffic- 
but by dishonesty, corruption and bribery which will then be rampant to- 
enable their starved employee to live. Now I ask Honourable Members 
on the opposite benches — are they prepared to sit complacently in their 
seats when, perhaps, their own children and relations are to be expected 
to be satisfied with this position, these pauper’s wages? 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division’ Non-Muhammadan) : Wi* condemn cor- 
ruption wherever it is found. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: I will thank you not to interrupt me, 
Mr. Dps. Sir, it is time this Honourable House did something to protect 
these educated men, these youthful subordinates who joined the .Railways 
otter 1981, if not it is time, those educated men knew the interest taken 
in them and their scales of pay by their representatives in this House. 

1 know Honourable Members here are keen on improving the standard of 
living in all grades of life. The Government of India themselves have 
often stated that it is their declared policy to raise and improve the standard 
of living of its servants. 1 ask is this the way thej intend to raise the 
standard of living? Sir, I ask my Honourable friends on the opposite 
benches to take an absolutely unprejudiced and unbiassed view of this 
matter as far as it concerns my community. It alTocis them the same as 
it affects my community (Hear, hear), but except for my Honourable 
friends, Mr. 'Joshi and Mr. Givi, I find no interest whatever taken in this 
House to combat the revised scales of salaries allotted to these unfortunate 
classes of workmen. (Hear, hear ) 

NovV, Sir, it is mv duty as the representative of my community in this 
House 'co place before this House and the Government my strong protest 
against these iniquitous scales of pay introduced in certain Central Govern- 
ment Services. Let me deal in detail with the Railways. Sir, till recently 
there- were two grades of subordinate employees on Railways carrying differ- 
ent scales of pay and different systems of promotion. Anglo-Indians and 
•BTfW^enns were recruited to the higher grades carrying higher salaries 
obviously on account of their high cost of living and education and possibly 
on account of their services in the Auxiliary Porce, while. Indians at that 
time, mainly uneducated, wore recruited to the lower grades and scales 
of pay. Since 1925 Government have been committed to a policy of ‘no- 
racial discrimination. Side by side with that was being waged an acute 
labour struggle for improvement of the conditions of service of inferior 
servants who number now about six hundred thousand, but 700,000 a little- 
while ago. In many cases, thanks to the persistent advocacy of my 
Honourable friends, Mr. -Joshi, Mr. Giri and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, the sala- 
ries of railway porters, pointsmen, etc., were increased by about fifty to a- 
hundred per cent, of their pre-war rates. The incidence of cost of the 
railway administration as a whole under this head alone amounted to Rs. fi 
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fo 10 per head of these 000. 000 menials and interior servants. Now, I ask 
the* House to try and realize whul ibis means, hf six hundred Ihonsand 
inferior servants were given an increase of only one rupee per month, it. 
would mean an iin-reased expenditure on the purl of Government of Its. 60 
lakhs a year Im ease, that by fifty or a hundred per cent, of their original 
salaries, and you have an increased expenditure of Its. 4 to 7 erores a year 
— this is the position that faros the Government today and in Ahis cost T 
exclude suitable habitation, medical attendance and other facilities and 
amenities which have added substantially to the total expenditure for 
inferior staff on Huihvays I am not suggesting bv any means that these 
inferior sen ants do not deserve this increase . I am myself very happy 
over it, and I am glad the Government of India have improved the standard 
■of living of these inferior servants; it was very necessary indeed. But 
what I wish to say is, when the Government was faced suddenly with this 
enormous — this prodigious — increase iu their expenditure and the world 
trade depression (for these inferior staff increases were effected just a few 
years ago), it found an easy excuse to reduce the salaries of those subordi- 
nate grades to winch Anglo-Indians were previously recruited. In its 
insistent demand for '‘no discrimination”, this House gave its moral sup- 
port to this iniquitous reduction in the scales of pay. These higher grade 
subordinate appointments were brought down to the level of the former 
lower grades instead of levelling up the lower grades — even if if were one- 
half or one-third way — to the level of the higher grades, and the Anglo- 
Indians and domiciled Europeans were sacrilicod on the altar of this exjre- 
■diency. But unfortunately this House did not know what they wore doing 
iu crying for *‘no discrimination”. Honourable Members undoubtedly 
thought that by demanding ‘‘no discrimination", their own classes would 
be brought up fo the Anglo-Indian level of salaries. But the Government, 
in its desperate effort to balance the Budget, and laced as it was with an 
animal increase of Its. 4 erores to 7 erores in the increased wages granted 
to their interior servants, the top-heavy administration and the trade de- 
pression, gave no regard whatever to the needs of the subordinate. The 
lower, i.e., the Indian grades, were not materially affected, except that, 
whereas formerly illiterate Indians were generally recruited to these grades 
which carried salaries from Its 30 and above rising to about Its. 75 to 
Ids. 100 per mensem, today the only difference is that matriculates are 
'•■demanded and recruited. In the case of Anglo-Indians, however, the 
reductions were both in the starting and maximum salaries of even those 
posts to which initial leeruitment is made from 50 to 60 per cent. Let 
me. Sir, place before this House and before the Honourable the Commerce 
Member a few facts which l have extracted from official figures. They will 
apeak for themselves better than anything that I can say. Lei immiAP 
only three out of many similarly affected classes of employees on railways. 
In flic old scale as firemen, Anglo-Indians were recruiter! on 11s, 80 — 10 — 
l2o per. mensem. The revised scale is Its. 30 — 5 — 50. The reduction in 
tlie initial pay is, therefore, 63 per cent, and in the maximum pay 58 per 
cent. As Ticket Collectors, the old scale of pay was Rs. 70 — 5 — 120 per 
mensem; the revised scale is Rs. 30 — S — 45/5 — 60. The reduction in the 
initial pay is thus 57 per cent. > i md in the maximum pay it is 50 per cent. 
Let me ghe one more instance. Gunner guards, old scale of pav was Rs. 
85 — 10 — 125 per mensem; the revised scale is Rs. 30 — 3— -45/5— 60. The 
reduction in the initial scale is, therefore, 65 per cent, and in the maximum 
pay 52 per cent. Sir, these official figures are startling enough and should 
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prove to the House this one fact that the Anglo-Indian community tund 
I sav other communities also are suffering) are .suddenly asked to lower 
their general economy condition and their standard of living to the extent 
of f)0 to BO per cent, of the emoluments that they were drawing before* 
1 Apart from this phenomenal reduction iu the. initial and maximum 
salaries of these posts, let me add that the prospects in the higher posts 
also have txien considerably reduced. In point of fact the salaries m these 
higher grades have also been reduced iu almost all cases from -it) to fid' 
per cent. With reference to tile remarks of the Honourable the Commerce 
Member the other day I lml the Gazetted ranks have suffered the most by 
the revised scales, 1 would invite him respectfullv to deny the statement 
that I am going to make now. It is this: the driver’s maximum puv has 
been reduced from Rs. 320 lo 11s, 180, i.r., by 41 per cent.; the Tickel 
Inspector’s maximum pay has been reduced from 11s. 500 to Ks. 180, i.e., 
reduction of 64 per cent. The Head Tickel Collector's maximum pay 
has been reduced from 11s. 800 to its. 120, i.r., a reduction of (50 per cent. 
The maximum of the Guard has been reduced from Rs. 210 to Us. 120. 
i.e,., a reduction of 4-1 per cent, and so on. These reductions are in addition 
to the withdrawal or curtailment of many privileges enjoyed before which 
amounted to vested interests that 1 he railway employees enjoyed lie fore, 


such ns passes have been reduced in number, house-rent allowance, assist- 
ance for children’s education, overtime, etc. The Anglo-Indian, however, 
is still compelled to sign an agreemeni that he will serve in the Indhuv 
Auxiliary Force before he is engaged on the railways, a condition which is 
not demanded of mu other eniphnee in the Government of India services. 
Sir, T am one of those who bellow with the vest of this House, equal work 
equal responsibility demand equal salaries. Bill while the . Government 
of ludu with one breath slates that there, must he no racial discrimination 
with tin. other breath i! practises the very opposite. For it demands from- 
the Anglo-Indian alone us a pre-requisite ol employment cm railways, 
compulsory enlistment hi a volunteer force called the Indian Auxiliary 
Force. Can you get a more glaring example of complete variance between 
[inactive and preaching Even the much talked of cost of living which 
lodr' is 47 per cent over the pre-war rate cannot he adduced as a reason 
for the fixation of the present ridiculously low scales of pay. Gir, _T think 
nnv student of economics knows that the present day cost of living— 1 
speak subject to correction— is just about 47 per cent, above the pre-war 
cost i.e., in Jnlv 1914, and yet the Government of India have ottered 
io the Anglo-Indian communil v— indeed all subordinates in the Railway 
Department, a salary that is hair the scales that were given before the- 
. 4 * 1 * The Anglo-Indian fireman was started in the pre-war period on Rs. 
00 nor mensem; even the Indian fireman received one rupee per day in. the 
pre-war period. The Anglo-Indian guard started on Rs. .>0 and rocamf] 
Rs 60 after the first month’s service and the Indian guard received It,. 
80 ‘ Thus even on the Indian scales of pay, calculated on the presen day 
cost of living, i.e., 47 percent, above pre-war cost, the fireman and Hu 
guard, India?! or Anglo-Indian, should rightly receive an »u tial sakry o 
Rs '45 per mensem, But what is he given now? He is mven Ks. -«* 
as guard or ticket collector and he is given Rs. 10 as an initial pay as a 
cleaner the fore-runner to a fireman m the Roco. Department. But no e 
this- while both demand a matriculation quahficaOon the cleaner start 

“ K Immlnp on V, » ,»■ mimtti. In 
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tin Indian got Its. Jo per month pruelicnlh . Where, then is the justice in 
the revised scales of pay, even on the Indian standard? Sir, there is no 
.justice in it. It is a cruel and ruthless effort to bring down expenditure by 
reducing subordinates’ salaries; moreover it is encouraging discontent and 
further is inviting dishonesty among the ranks of its subordinates. In this 
•connection one must recognise the fact that, Railways winch wore company 
managed, working for the profit of their shareholders, recognised the neces- 
sity of giving higher salaries to their Anglo-Indian subordinates. Notwith- 
standing the payment of these higher salaries they worked at a protit and 
paid good dividends to shareholders. In the. case of rav community, here 
again, although there still remains the increase in the pre-war cost of 
living, Government appear to have had no regard whatever for this con- 
sideration. The initial salary offered today is actually half of what he 
received in pre-war days instead of being 47 per cent, more, according io 
the officially accepted increased cost in the standard of living. 

Now, let me deal with the Telegraph Department. Here almost a 
similar condition obtains. In pre-war days the telegraphist’s pay was 
Es. 50 — Rk. 200, In the post-war period, that is after 1920, this was 
increased to 11s. 80 — 2.70 . Here also in the effort of Government to in- 
crease the salaries of the lower paid stuff of the Posts and Telegraphs De- 
partment, such us linemen, postmen, etc., which have been increased from 
100 to 200 per cent, in many cases, the Government seems to have picked 
the telegraphists in which deportment the Anglo-Indian predominated, as 
their sacrifice of economy. The reductions in the initial and maximum 
salaries of the telegraphists’ grade have been 47 per cent and 52 per 
cent, respectively. Even the prospects in the Telegraph Department have 
been considerably reduced by the reduction of the number of higher 
appointments, such as first division and second division appointments 
from 14 to 8 and from 85 to 24, respectively — appointments which were 
previously open to the promoted telegraphists. Correspondingly, I presume 
there has been an increase in the prospects of the postal subordinates. 
For years Honourable Members in charge of this Department have rightly 
devoted their attention to improving the standard of living of their inferior 
servants. Postmen and others have got their pay increased, almost double 
of what it was in pre-war times It was, I think, Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitva, when he held the office, which is held today with such distinction 
bv my Honourable friend. Sir Frank Noyce, who so increased the pay of 
these -inferior postal servants that today they have a salary on which they 
can live, although even they are grumbling. This naturally caused in- 
creased expenditure on about 100,000 lower staff and the Depart ment 
finds itself faced today with top-heavy administrative charges regifuTuIg"" 
salaries. I can understand any Government Department wanting to or 
being compelled to cut its coat according to its cloth, but why not cut the 
•coat so that it will fit all their staffs? Why give a coat- which is a misfit 
to important employees of the Department. That is what is being given 
to the Anglo-Indian employees in the Telegraph Department to wear today. 
Sir, it is a significant and an undeniable fact that all attempts at economy 
in these two Departments — the Railways and Telegraphs — appear to have 
been directed mainly towards reducing the salaries and prospects of 
promotion of such sections of the Departments in which Anglo-Indians 
have been predominantly employed in the past, the reduction in most cases 
being as much as fifty and sixty per cent The process of this reduction, 
if I may say so, has been an insidious one, but it has been contrary to nil 
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the pledges and promises given on the, floor of this House, especially the. 
one given in September 1928 which originated in the Memorandum "from 
the Secretary of State for India, in reply to a deputation that I led before 
him in 1926 in which ho pledged that any such economic changes in the 
Telegraph Department must be gradual. Sir, does Government seriously 
consider a change that entails a 50 to 60 per cent, in loss of salary to be 
a gradual change in the economic life of the Anglo-Indian community? I 
pause for a reply from the Honourable Member in charge of this Depart- 
ment. 

The Government of India have realised and have given expression to 

Noon the Anglo-Indian community lias been dependent 

' on l he op put unities afforded to it in tile Hail ways and Tele- 
graphs. and stops must be taken to prevent a violent dislocation of the 
economic structure of the community. That is what the Government of 
India have frequently avowed. How has this pledge been respected? 1 
contend that the economic structure of the community can be and will be 
utterly dislocated and ruined in both the Railway and Telegraph Depart- 
ments, notwithstanding the reservations of appointments coutemplated by 
tl*e Government oi India Resolution of the 4th Jul\ , 1934, by forcing the 
community to live much below its standard of living. With all respect 
to lm Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, a member of the Gover- 
nor-General's Council, T feel I must express mv sense of keen disappoint- 
ment, indeed despair of the future of my community, after hearing what 
he said the other day. This ’s what he said: 

"l am not willing to urre] it the proposition Unit the pay of members of any 
pin titular community should lip regulated Ivy reference to what they ehoo»o to regard 
us their standard of living.'’ 

h>ir, the standard of living of any particular class or community is a 
nmlter of social economies. If an Indian Railway porter can live on a 
salary of Rs. 18 or Rs. 20 per mensem. (I have no doubt by eating the 
broken rice that my friend, Dr. deSouzu, mentioned in his speech yesterday), 
why does Government fix the initial salary of a subordinate at Its. 30? 
It is an admitted fact that a Railway porter can live on Rs. 18 a month, 
and an educated Indian youth, seeking service as a subordinate, cannot 
live on less than Ks. 20. If my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, 
can accept that proposition I do not see any reason why he is unable to 
recognise the difference in the cost of living as between the Anglo-Indian 
and the Indian. The different rates provided by Provincial Governments 
for Anglo-Indians and Indians in the jails and other purposes is a recogni- 
tionoLJhis difference in their respective standards of living. Sir, I can 
' quoin many instances in which Government are practising this difference 
based on different standards of living. Let mo take Railway schools as 
also hospitals. The Anglo-Indian child and patient are charged more than 
the Indian. Then let me take medical attendance; he has to pay -more 
than the Indian. Indeed take any hospital in this country, municipal or 
district board, civil or military. There are different standards of diet for 
Anglo-Indians and Indians, and why? Because their customs arc different 
and their food is different. ?>., the Anglo-Indian food is more costly. Even 
the Vagrancy Act recognises this difference. In jails, even the debtor’s 
jail, this difference in the standards of living is a practised and recognised 
fact. If these things are accepted by Government it ill-hecomes a Mem- 
ber of Government to say that he cannot accept the standard of living as 
a mison d’etre for a difference in salaries. 
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It is nut u question of my community choosing to regard any particular 
standard of living as its own. 1’lic, standard of living of the Anglo-Indian; 
commimily is not a standard of its own choice, hut one according to which 
they have been brought up from their inception in this country /''and, if I 
may ray so, us a result very largely of the policy of the Julian Govern- 
ment in the past, which the, community has served most loyally and 
faithfully. Having regard to the fact that the responsibility of Govern- 
ment in thus connection lias been duly and frequently acknowledged, not 
only by spokesman of Government in the past, hut also by the British 
Parliament (the supreme both ultimately responsible for the Government of 
India), 1 emphatically aver Hud the Governor General in Council must see 
that the community, one of the minorities in India, whose protection ’s 
one of his special responsibilities, is not compelled to submerge its identity 
through being forced by a sudden change in the policy of Government, to 
live down to a standard of living to which it has noi been hitherto 
accustomed ; and this within three years and without any warning. In 
1931 new entrants were engaged temporarily; they were not told what their 
new scales of pay would he. Ttt 1934, three years afterwards they were 
told that tlu* reduction in scales of pa\ would be From 50 to 00 per card-., 
and they have had to take it or leave it 

It tuny he none is hut a voice crying in the wilderness, but, Bir, l 
would he failing in my duty to my community if L did not place, before 
the 'Honourable Member the distressing position in which the community 
finds itself today. And in this connection, 1 would point out Unit it is 
because the British Parliament was not satisfied that the reservations of 
appointments made in the Government of India Resolution of July, 1934, 
foi the Anglo-Indian community were, in themselves, sufficient for the 
fulfilment of then responsibility to the community, that the amendments 
to the original clause of the Government of India Hill, as now embodied 
in section 242, sub-sections (2) and (3), were passed by ilia! body, making 
specific reference to the "remuneration attached to such posts". Sir, 
anv one, who is familiar with the Government of India Act of 1935, section' 
242. sub-sections (2) and (3) especially when read in conjunction with 
the preceding section 241, will he convinced of what I say. This is what 
the section says' 

"shall have due vegan? to the past association of the community with these- “ 

services and the remuneration attaching to hucIi posts." 

It cannot be said that the. present revised scales of pay of the posts 
tr> which section 242 (2) and (3) applies, particularly in the Hail'w^Tvs'^WTT'^ 
Telegraph Departments, have been fixed with "due regard" to the past 
remuneration of these posts. The authoritative explanation given by Lord 
Eustace Percy, speaking in the House of Commons on behalf of the British 
Government on the HOtli July, 1935, of the words "due regard” is very 
significant- This is what he said inter alia : 

"But sureiy the effect of those words is precisely as 1 have stated, Von would 
never be 1 aide to bring any case in the court to prove that the railway- authority have- 
not had 'due regard’ . It is not provable in anv court of law, hut on the other baud 
it is a statutory duty on the Railway authority to have such regard. It is a dutv 
on the Governor Genera] to give directions to that railway authority to have such 
regard, and to say that all that lias no statutory effect and that- it is purely a facial -■ 
would lie absurd. Tt is a valuable statement of the standard bv which the railway' 
authorities must act.” 
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Hi*, although flic' words “duo regard” muy bo given a very elastic 
interpretation, there is an absolute statutory obligation in its observation 
by Government. It is practically a mandate to the "Railway authorities 
that they “shall” and thev “must' 1 have due regard to our remuneration. 
You may say what you l‘ke, bui the question of having “duo regard” 
does not f&ean that you can throw away that regard, rather it means you 
must observe ttyit regard. With this explanation before me, T cannot con- 
ceive that a reduction of f>0 or 60 per cent, in the scales of pay in the 
Railway and Telegraph Departments can be said to have been fixed with 
“due”' or indeed “any regard” to the past salaries. I am prepared to 
admit that “due regard” does not necessarily mean the continuation of 
I he past -position identically in every detail. But I do submit that the 
words “shall have due regard” implies an obligation, and indeed a man- 
date. On the other hand, to pay no regard to this question of remunera- 
tion, 1 beg to submit, with all respect to Government and the Honourable 
Member, who T know is out to do justice to everybody, is a distinct denial 
and violation of the sanctity of the various provisions for safeguards con- 
tained in the different sect'ons of the Government of India Act. 

*The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan (Member for Com- 
merce and Railways): I am still waiting for the. Honourable Member's 
interpretation of this clause to which I may have to reply. The Honour- 
able Member goes ou repeating that we should have or the Federal Railway 
authority should have due regard to certain matters. But 1 am waiting 
for his interpretation of those matters. Does the Honourable Member 
mean that this clause lays an obligation on the future Federal authority 
to give differential rates of pay to certain classes of employees for the 
same kind of work and the same kind of employment, as distinguished 
from other classes of employees? 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: The Honourable Member has con- 
fined his eritcisim and his demand from me for an explanation of “due 
regard” to this particular item of remuneration. Ret the Government 
benches take their minds back a few years and try and see whether they 
gave clue regard or not when they granted the Lee Commission concession 
to British officers. Let them try and answer that. The words “due 
regard” are employed here in the Act. I will read the Act for the informa- 
tion of. . . . . 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I have got the Act. 

,„«_Jt»ieiit*^olonel Sir Henry Gidney: This Act was discussed in the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords. Honourable Members who have not 
read the debates apparently do not know what actually happened. 

Mr. B. DaS: Wo know, we read it. 

Lieut. -Oo-lonel Sir Henry Gidney: I know your knowledge, Mr. Das, 
but every one lias not vour knowledge. Possibly knowledge is a mirror 
reflecting the intelligence of Orissa (Laughter). 

i 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: If the Honourable 

Member will excuse a second interruption, all that I was on was this. If 
he so chooses — I am not forcing 'him to do so — if he will put forward his 

B 
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plain interpret alion of what he conceives to he the effect of thin sub-section, 
it might be possible to tube .up one of two positions; if might he possible 
to say “Yes, (lovernment accept this interpretation of the section and it 
will be so applied when it comes into force’'; or it might he possible to 
differ from him and say "This is not the meaning of the section”. So 
long as the Honourable Member continues merely h> gi moralise, it is not 
possible (o discover what exactly he is aiming at and what in plain language 
lie wants < lovernment to do to cam out the responsibility laid on them 
by this sub-section. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Sidney; If the Honourable Member will wait 
for a htile while I will tel 1 him. The Honourable Member, with his vast 
experience and knowledge of legal mutters, takes rather tin unfair advantage 
of an amateur like myself. He can pin me down to the legal interpreta- 
tion of the words "due regard", but 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I do not say ‘‘legal”. 
I say the plain ordinary man’s interpretation, so that there may be no 
quibble left. " 

Lieut, -Colonel Sir Henry Gri.dn.ey : Let mo give this House a summary 
of the debates in Parliament, on the value of the words in this clause. 
When this matter was discussed in the House, of Commons, if led to a 
very interesting discussion between some of the most important members 
of the House. It was Lord Zetland who accepted the amendment of Lord 
Lloyd in the House of Lords, because every part of the House supported 
it. Lord Lloyd’s amendment was one which Sir Samuel TToare had pre- 
viously refused to aecopt in the House of Commons and which Govern- 
ment defeated by about 229 to 52 votes. Later in the House of Lords, 
Lord Zetland in accepting Lord Lloyd’s amendment as it appears in clause 
242 of the Government of India Act, 1935, Raid that these words were 
purely of declaratory value and meant nothing. This interpretation of due 
regard and declaratory value was challenged in the House of Commons 
by all parties. Viscount Wolmer challenged if, Sir Reginald Craddock 
challenged it, Sir Austen Chamberlain challenged.it. 

Mr. B. Das: All diehards. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry GljJney: Mr. Das, you do show such colossal 
ignorance. I am talking of Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

Mr. B. Das: He is also a diehard. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim 1 ; Let the Honourable 
Member go on. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: Not only Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
but such stout champions of the Government of India Bill ns Mr, Kirk- 
patrick, Mr. C, Williams, Mr. Molson and others demanded from Govern- 
ment an explanation of the words ‘‘declaratory value”, as they were not 
satisfied with the explanation given either by Lord Zetland in 'the House 
of. Lords or by Mr. Butler in the House of Commons, Repeated demands 
were made for a legal opinion from the Attorney-General, but as he had 
left the House, it was Lord Eustace Percy, who, speaking on behalf of 
the Government, said the amendment ’ * statutory power. Let me quote 
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what *Bir Austen Chamberlain said ou the statutory value of the amend- 
ment; after Lord Eustace Percy had spoken: 

“Tin 1 Heiiiiiu'iiblr Gciitli'iriim who Iki.i spoken will In* grateful (o the Noblo Iiord 
(Lord Euhtdi c Percy) for the explanation he has. jtihl. given. For my part I accept 
it as a a.Uu ui'y explain'! ion T (hull; that tin wind* mtmihii crl in another place 
■are an emVitve gum-iinti't (or the fair tveatmeiit of the class of community whoso 
case is midor liiM-ussion H is not the words thenisislves hut 1 think the Secretary of 
Stale m another ^llaee (Hbu-‘ of Lords) used some rather loose language m describing 
what they were and wind they were not. What f hnae hitherto understood by a 
•declaratory law was that when doubts hud arisen ,ls to what the law was, it was 
positively declared to bo so and so, (hat, in fad, the Logisl.diire professes to re- 
state clearly the existing law and not to introduce ah entirely new law. That is a 
very different thing from saying, in eonneelion with such an amendment as this, 
that il is purely declaratory and that it does not bind anybody to do anything. I 
think those words were unfortunate and gave rise to misgivings winch have found 
expression today. After hearing my Noble friend 1 am satisfied that the words 
themselves are right and will do what we want done ” 

Now, how did tho House of Commons interpret these amendments? 
They interpreted these amendments to this Act us binding on the Federal 
Government of India, not declaratory us the Government of India think 
they are, I have given only one quotation from this debate, I can 
•quote from five or six, equally important statements, confirmatory to the 
view expressed bv fb'r Austen Chamberlain, and if T may sin so, equally 
decisive in their interpretation. With these facts before them, Sir, vvhat 
have the Government of India done? The Government of India have 
given no regard to the words “due regard” but have utterly disregarded 
them. T ask this House, I ask every Member on the opposite benches 
to put his hand on his heart and say if the imposition of these pauper’s 
scales of pay is an observation of due regard? I ask is any regard paid 
to, a young Anglo-Indian lad whose education cost him from Rs. 40 go 
R s, 50 a month to start on a salary of Tis. 10 per mensem to demand from 
him a Matric educational qualification, and also to demand from hint 
compulsory service in the Auxiliary Force? 

An Honourable Member: Drive them out- 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry G-idney: No, we cannot drive the Govern- 
ment out. 1 am not asking the Government of India to give me a pri- 
vileged position. I want .them definitely and finally to reailse that the 
Anglo-Indian cannot live* on this starvation pay and if it is 1 insisted upon 
• one of two things must, happen. It will drive the comm unity from the 
Railways and Telegraphs or it demands the community to so lower >ts 
standard of living as to live on rice and chappattis. Tf that is Govern - 
unenD js ji fts ire do let me have some time to develop this dietetic taste and 
"Tlrange in food. Why rush me and so ruin my physique. 

To my mind, “due regard” by law may mean one thing, but “due 
regard” as found in clause 242(2) and (3) of the Act and as interpreted 
in the discussions in the House of Commons meant only one thing, 'vis.,' 
that Government “must have clue regard” and not, "no regard”— that is 
what I charge the Government with. If I may go further I would call it 
utter disregard, Sir, I do not want to be spoonfed, but I appeal to the 
Honourable Members in charge, in all seriousness to give me onougn 
money so that I may live according to my standard of living, and let the 
’Government of India not forget that their bulwark, their dependence 
during all railway crises in the past have been their Anglo-Indian and 
European employees. 
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An Honourable Member: (Juvslinn. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney ; 1 know m.iuv niMun.vh m v, hie 1 
strikes have taken place and have failed becatw of the loyally o| Anglo- 
Indians and for this unlading loyalty we have uicum-d the lms^hiy mid 
displeasure of niv friends on the Opposite Uenelies. Is thi, to be our 
reward from the Government of India? 1 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): You have got the price for 
it. 


Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney; Will you keep quiet and coniine 
yourself to your comunuutlism in the Punjab? 

Honourable Members: Order, order. Adcjivs* the Clmir. 

Lieut.-Coionel Sir Henry Gidney; 1 ask the Honourable Member m 
fihiirgi 1 of Railway s ■ is (liis playing the game? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zalrullah Khan: As the Honourable 
Member goes on putting questions to mo, t am hound to observe, with re- 
ference to his last observation, that the biggest and the most critical strike 
on the North Western Railway was led by Mr. Miller, and 1 hope the 
Honourable Member will tell the I-Toutfe whether lie was an Anglo-Indian 
Of not. 


Lieut.-Coionel Sir Henry Gidney: I am very grateful to the Honour- 
able Member for giving expression to bis knowledge of tho North Western 
Railway strike Lot me toll him that the actual fact is exactly the oppo- 
site of what bo has told the House. Mr. Miller was a European and an 1 
ex -soldier from the British Army, lie was not an Anglo-Indian. Ifc was 
treated very unjustly by the North. Western Railway, and bo got sup- 
port from the North Western Railway (Indian) Union of which he become 
a member. That is my reply to the Honourable Member’s statement. I 
challenge him to deny that. I do not think it is right, for the Honourable- 
Member to say what he did; he does not know the history of the rail- 
ways in the past; he does not know 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: L have not denied it; 
but I do think this kind of argument does not lead the 
further. After all, the main question, ns I have repeatedly tried to put 
it, in case the Honourable Member expects a reply from me, ib as to his- 
interpretation of this sub-section. He will not come to that, I know the 
meaning of ‘due regard’ as well as ho does. Thero is no dispute with 
regard to that: hut the question is as to his interpretation of the rest of 
the clause, What is his interpretation of it and what does he think the' 
Government of India ought to do in orddr to discharge their responsibility 
under this sub-section? 

Lieut.-Coionel Sir Henry Gidney: I am very gfad that I have had anr 
opportunity of telling this House the truth about the North Western Rail- 
way strike 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am prepared to 
accept that Mr. Miller might have been a European; but it does not make 
the Honourable Member's ease am better than it he was an Amdo- 
Indian. 

Lieut, Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Then why did \ou refer to him? 
The Honourable Member tried to make my ease worse. 1 am sorry that 
the Honourable Member should have referred to it; 1 did not expect he 
would do so. Anyhow wluit will happen ii the Government of India re- 
fuse to consider what 1 have askecl? L have repeated just now, two 
things will happen. It asks tlie Anglo-Indian and the domiciled Euro- 
pean to so adapt his slnndnrd of living as io come down to the level of 
the depressed classes. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban] : May I in 
terrupt the Honourable Member for a minute ? Why cannot the Hon- 
ourable Member answer this question? What is it that ho wants the Gov- 
ernment to do in order to give effect to these words "shall have due 

regard ’ ’ ? ! 

• 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry (Sidney: I am coming to that. The other 
effect it will have will he lo drive the Anglo-Imliaix community out of 
Railways and Telegraphs. If that is the. ultimate result, this protection 
in the Government oi India, Act b oi mignlor' vihic hi the community 
Tlie 1 lontuirtihlp Member has naked me n i|iH‘st'on. I repi at 1 am not a 
legal man: hut to iny mind "due regard" assn. dated wild the words 
"must” and ‘‘shall" has a mandate behind it and a sialuhnv effect and 
you cannot deny this. If that is xxot so, then every other clause in this 
Act is useless. You may say I am not right from a legal point of view. . . . 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: No, I haw not said 
that: do not misinterpret me. 

Lieut .-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Due regard must be had to the past 

associations, and if what I have said is correct, 1 am now going to as 1 ’ 
the Honourable Member if he will consider this: all that I ana asking is 
to give the Anglo-Indian and the domiciled European an allowance for 
the admitted extra cost of his food. T ask that one of two things should 
“•be done. . . 

An Honourable Member: Nothing for drink? 

~-™*»u-KColonel Sir Henry Gidney: Please let me go on. One is to raise 
the initial salary of all subordinates to a living wage, say Its. 50 a month, 
which is even less than (ho pre-war rate; this will giyo all a living wage*. 
As regards the Indians neither Mr. Giri nor Mr. Joshi will deny that 
statements were placed before the Labour Commission showing that the 
Indian subordinate’s minimum cost of living was put at about Rs, 60 a 
month. The Anglo-Indian community put up a slightly higher figure, 
based on the following meagre fare • a cup of tea mid t\v<. slices of bread 
m the morning — -1 annas; a plate of curry and rice af break last— 8 annas, 
tea and bread again in the evening— 4 annas, and at night another plate. , 
mf curry and rice.— 8 annas. This comes to a total of Rs- 1-8-0 a day or 
Rs. 4 5 a month. 'Then he has to clothe himself, pay his Provident Fund, 
’■medical attendance, educate his children, etc., etc.’ Moreover he has bo 
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join the Euroixan Institute; he lias to bo a member oltke Auxiliary Force;, 
those are tlie things that me demanded ui' him, and \ei Iho Ibmouruhh* 
the Commerce Member expects that nism to live on ’Us. LO, 12, 15 or even 
Jls. 50 pet mensem, i say increase bis initial salary Id a! le.^j. ]{r, I’i 
per mousem. My friends, Mr. (tiri and Mr. .loshi, will support me. 
(Laughter.) They will. Let them deny this in this House, You laugh, 
but von know iioihine about it at a!!. Lot the Cuttgress member in the 
white suit who interrupted me try bis hand in his white suit at stoldng 
an engine. Mo would soon ohauge not only bis tunc hut Ins while suit. 

I ask the, Honourable the Commerce Member to increase, the initial pay to 
Its. 45 and so make it at least an existence il not i living wage; or il he is 
not able to do tlud, I ask him to give an adequate food allowance to 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans until their pay reaches Us. 150 
or Rs. 200 per mensem and then stop it. He will then be able, to live. 

It is not an unreasonable allowance that I am asking because he like the 
Indian employee has the right to live, for it mv standard of living and E 
must preserve it. I cannot suddenly change it. ’ft is a pledge the Gov- 
ernment of India gave to the community and I ask the, Government -of 
India to honour it. . . , 

An Honourable Member: They are not going to do it. 

Lieut, -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : Then, L ask my Honourable friends 
on the opposite side to do it, for the community is their joint responsi- 
bility and they and Government are our joint trustees. My demand is 
small; it will not cost the Government much money. Midi these re 
marks, Bir, I bring my appeal to the Government benches to a close. I 
am sorry that my Honourable friend the Commerce Member is not satis- 
fied with the legal interpretation of “due regard” 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 lmve not said any- 
thing yet. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: You have already expressed youvsoU 
in such terms-7-I repeatedly told you the words “due regard’' have a 
mandatory effect, for they ask the Government of India to have due regard- 
to our past associations on Endways- All l ask the Government of India 
is to take inv appeal into careful consideration and do the boat they can 
for a community which 1ms done its best for the Government iiL-India at 
all times. 

Mr. W. M. Joshi (Nominated: Non-Official): Mr. President, although 
T am following my Honourable, friend, Sir JJenry Gidney, T do not pro- 
pose this morning to deal with the question of tlie scales of pay. I shall 
deal with tho proper question of the Indian Finance Bill and the proposals 
of the Gevermnent of India for (lie next year’s budget. While doing 
so, I shall incidentally deal with one, or two questions which T wanted to 
raise during the discussion on the ,eut motions last week. Bo far as the 
budget is concerned, I feel that the policy underlying this budget is the 
same as the policy which underlay its predecessors. The Government of 
India, in framing their budgets, generally take from those who are least 
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able ki pay in proportion to their ability to pay and give more to those 
who deserve ike least- Finance Mi-mlTera have come and gone. Tins 
policy lias romimied. thuhr these circumstances. one does not feel much 
encouragement to speak during these discussions. However, I propose 
this morning to cypress mv views on these budget proposals. 

•> 

At the outset, 1 would like hi sa\ ,t word about (he statements which 
the Honourabfe the Finance Member has made regarding the recovery 
o l India from the trade depression. Several speakers have pointed out 
that, judging from various indications, there is no justification lor the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member to make the statement that India is on the 
way to economic recovery. I shall not deal willi the arguments which 
my Honourable colleagues have put lorward so far But, vSir. ] shall deal 
with one or two others. In the first place, when Government impose a 
new taxation, it takes time for that taxation to produce its fullest yield. 
The taxation was increased in the year 1931 , and if the yield of this taxation 
has been increasing steadily, it is not due to the fact that the economic con- 
dition of the country is improving. Then, Sir, during the last few years, 
the prices of articles have gone down, and naturally, (he consumption 
o£ the necessaries of life must increase to some extent. Moreover, they 
too do not increase suddenly but. they go on increasing gradually. Sir, 
if the Honourable flic Finance Member wants to have a real knowledge 
of the present economic condition of the people of this country, he should 
study the level of wages and the level of employment in tills country. 
So far us my knowledge goes, wages in India are still going flown. 1 know 
a little • more intimately abend the Bombay city, and 1 can tell you, 
Sir, that during the last, two years, and even during the last, year, the 
wages have gone, down. There is no place in this country so far as 1 
know where the wages are not going down even now, . . . 

An Honourable Member : Which wages’. 1 

Mr, 17. M. Joshi: Wages of industrial workers, mu, even the wages of 
agricultural workers are still going down. 


Then, as regards the. state of employment in this country, if you take 
* the country as a whole, including the agricultural and industrial workers, 
1 feel that unemployment- in this country is still increasing. As ii proof 
that unemployment, is increasing, 1 may mention that from Madras a 
lara»*,nawiber of workers go to Malaya and Oeylon. Those who go with 
the assistance of employers go under certain regulations, The 
Government of India is finding it difficult, now to enforce these regulations, 
hc-.cause, a large number of workers are going (o Malaya, and Ceylon with- 
out assistance. This fact shows that unemployment in this country us 
steadily increasing. It is true that under the present condi- 
tions, when we do not get proper statistics regarding unemployment 
figures, regarding wages, the Finance Member may make any statement 
regarding the economic condition of this country . and I may make an \ 
statement too. But, Sir, if we do not have proper statistics in this 
country, may T ask who is responsible for the lack of those statistics? 
For several years past, the Government of India have been considering 
the question of sotting up an organization for the collection of statistics;. 
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lu the jeer 102(1, a Commit leu was appointed under ihi' Chairmanship 
of Sir M. Vishwcshwaraya,. That Committee recommended the setting 
u]> of an organisation lor the collection of statistics. Sir Arthur Salter 
came here and made a report suggesting the establishment ot.<un Econo- 
mic- Council which was expected to undertake the collection oi statistics. 
Only two years ago, two specialists were brought from England. Wo 
spent about a lakh of rupees over them, and they made a lleport. May 
I ask, Sir, what has become of these Reports ? The Whitley Commis- 
sion also felt, in doing their work great difficulty for lack of statistics. 
They recommended to the Government, of India to undertake legislation 
for the, collection of statistics. May I ask, Sir. what have the Govern- 
ment of India done as regards the collection of statistics? 1 feel some- 
times that the Government of India arc unwilling to set up an organisa- 
tion for the collection of statistics 1 , because, they are afraid that light 
may be thrown on dark corners, and they arc afraid of that light. 

Mr. President, besides the. statement regarding recovery which the 
Honourable the Finance Member made, which is not justified by facts, 
he has also made sonic other vague and unproved statements regarding 
the effects of the British connection and the economic condition of the 
■country and regarding tile burden of protection on the ,noplo of this 
country, 1 am not suggesting, Sir, that his statements regarding the 
•burden of protection are entirely untrue, but at the same time I feel tliat 
-for want of statistics and information, it is difficult to accept the figure 
givgu bj the Riiianee Member. I would, therefore, recommend to th" 
Finance Member and to the (lovemment ol India to undertake the work 
of collection of statistics without debar. 

I should, now, like to turn to the budget proper. The chief feature, of 
the present, budget is tin* surplus for the pasl. two years and the use which 
is proposed to he made of that surplus, Sir, the Finance Member last, 
year set apart a crore of rupees for rural development, and he propose* 
to do the same this year. May I assure the House that I have absolutely 
no objection for money being spent for rural development; on the other 
hand, l would like that more money should he spent for rural uplift. 
But, I feel, Mr. President, that under the present constitution, when the 
responsibility for rural development and rural uplift, is solely placed upon 
Provincial Governments, it is wrong for the Government of India to dis- 
tribute doles to the Provincial Governments and thus weaken their sense 
of responsibility. T know there are many Honourable M eir^iPi^ hf to 
who are pressing the Finance. Member to give more money for "rural 
uplift believing that they are. doing good to the rural population by their 
proposals, but I feel, Sir, that by weakening the sense, of responsibility of 
the Provincial Governments, more harm will be done to the rural popula- 
tion than by those small doles which the Finance Member may make for 
the benefit of the rural population. If the Government of India wants bo 
undertake proper responsibility for rural uplift and rural development, 
let them do so, but it is wrong for them to go on giving dob-s to. the Pro 
vincial Governments and encourage them to expect doles in future years. 
May T ask, Sir whether the Finance Member can say that on account of 
these doles which he is giving, the Provincial Governments have not been 
prevented from spending the monev which they themselves would have 
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spent? I have read the Reports regarding the welfare activities which 
have been undertaken out of the funds given by the Finance Member for 
village uplift. I am not sure on reading these reports that the schemes which 
have been undertaken by Local Governments would not have been under- , 
taken by thorn when there is money, if the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber ka*5 not made these doles- 1 feel that if the Honourable the Finance 
Member bad surpluses these surpluses should have been spent on what 
are known %s Central responsibilities. The Government of India are res- 
ponsible for various activities winch, in some oases, can be extended to 
villages. The Government of India is responsible for tha- postal and tele- 
graph department. Tiro villagers are crying out for post offices and tele- 
graph offices Why could not the Government of India spend their money 
for starting new post offices in villages? I know 11s. 2 lakhs are pro- 
vided in the postal department budget for the starting of new post offices, 
but two lakhs of rupees are not enough for spreading a network of post 
offices and telegraph offices throughout the villages of India. 1 would have 
liked the Government of Tndin. to spend, out of their surplus, fen lakhs 
of rupees a year for five years, so that those post offices which could be 
started today could become self-supporting after five years But, Sir, 
the Government of Tndin, neglect their own responsibilities. There are 
several other ways in which the Government of India could have spout tha 
surplus in meeting their Central responsibilities. 

My Honourable friend, Dr. Ttnjnn, menlionod yesterday the question 
of establishing some organisation for investigation into nutrition. .The 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour had made a suggestion that a Nutri- 
tional Institute should be established in India. If jou sludy the. report, 
which the Government of India have made, on the action taken by them 
on the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour, you 
will find that they could not give effect to the recommendation for want 
of money. The establishment of a nutrition institute is a responsibility 
of the Government of India, and may I ask why ihe Government of India 
should not spend money in meeting its own responsibiliiies? 

Then, the Loyal Commission on Indian Labour had suggested that 
Welfare work should be undertaken in all the major ports for the benefit 
■of Indian seamen. If vou again study this report on the. action taken 
on the recommendations of the Royal Commission, yon will find that the 
'Government of India state, in that report that action could not be taken 
under the present circumstances. I feel that the Government of India 
should not neglect their own responsibilities. Moreover, besides estab- 
lish rig-post offices in rural areas, all sections of people waul, the price, of 
the postcard to be reduced. If the Government of India had a fund of Rs. 

2 crores in their hands, they could have certainly utilised that fund in re- 
ducing th" price of postcards. If you reduce the price of the postcard. 
Here may be a loss for the first two or three years, nnd that Joss could 
be met out of the fund to be created out of the surplus which the Gov- 
ernment of India have obtained. 

Thg Royal Commission on Indian Labour had also suggested the estab- 
lishment of an industrial council. When the Commission examined the 
methods by which the Government of India investigated labour questions 
and brought forward legislation, the Commission came to the conclusion 
that the method adopted bv the Government of Tndin was a dilatory one. 
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TIio (.loin mission, therefore, recommended i lit* cut uhlishmeut m an nidus 
trial council. Thu (lonnuission also toll llml, not only delay in the passing 
of legislation would bo avoided if an industrial council was established, 
but, also, that the method of co-operation and conference which wv/uid he 
possible when Hie industrial council was established, uouti j H ' of jpvu! 
value for the establishment of industrial peace. The other d.fy, llie Hon- 
ourable Member in charge ol 1 In* Department of ludustru s and Labour 
said that he, wanted industrial peace. May 1 ask him what 

he has done i'or the sake of industrial peace in the matter 

of the establishment of an industrial council? Mr. President, if the Gov- 
ernment of India are going to have a surplus, there are various ways in 

which lliev can utilise that surplus. In the first place, besides the sug- 

gestions which 1 have made, 1 would like Hie Govenunun oi India to 
spend money on various other activities if they expect a surplus in the 
next year’s budget. I am not one of those who believe that, whenever 
there is a surplus in the Government of India budget, the* should imme- 
diately undertake reduction of taxation. ] feel what India wants today, 
what the people of India need toda\, is not so much a reduction of taxi-'" 
lion as wise expenditure for the development of the country and for im- 
proving the condition of l lie- masses in this country. I would, therefore, 
suggest to the Government of India that, if they expect a surplus next" 
year, they should undertake programmes for industrial development. 
The economic condition of this country cannot improve so long as ibis 
country depends mainly on agriculture for its maintenance. Industrial- 
isation of the country is ns much necessary as the improvement of agri- 
culture. and in that connection, 7 support the plea which my Honourable 
friend, Sir H. P. Mody, made yesterday, namely, that the Government 
of India should do everything for encouraging the industrialisation of this 
countn. I also support, his suggestion that the oondil i< it- under which 
protection (should be given to industries should he re-examined. The 
time has come now when we should re-examine whether (he policy which 
ve have followed wo far does not need any change or improvei.ienl . When 
protection is suggested for an industry, if, is generally understood that it 
is only the interests of the capitalists that should he protected. T feel 
that, when an industry is to he protected, the interests of all sections of 
the people that take part in that industry should he protected. If an 
industry is to be protected, I would suggest that the, Government of Tndia 
should take power to regulate both prices and wages and also other condi- 
tions for (he welfare of the working classes. 11 is only by these methods 
that the interests of working classes will be protected 

Mr, B, Das: Ts it done anywhere? 

Mr'. If. M. Joshi: The Government, of India, so far, have taken no, 
steps to see wherever an industry is protected that the ini crests of the 
working classes are also protected. When an excise duly was imposed 
upon sugar, the Government of Tndia gave i towers In the Local Govern- 
ments to fix the price of sugar-cane so that the man who owned sugar-cane 
could get at leas! a portion of the protection which was given to the 
industry. But the Government of India did not give powers to the Local 
Governments to see that the cultivator passed on a portion of the benefit 
which he got. to the workmen who worked on his fields. 1 would. 
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therefore, suggest to tho Government, of India that those conditions under 
which protection is to ho granted to industries should be re-examined 
so that the benefit of that protection will he passed on to all the people 
who work in those industries If the Government of India have got a 
surplus they should spend it not only for the do,\ elopment of the industries 
in this country but there is an urgent need for the Government, of India 
spending that money for improving the lot of those people who work in 
those industries. For the lust two or three years, I have been urging the 
Government of India to undertake some scheme for protecting the workers 
of this country during the periods of sickness. The Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour has stated in their report that more than anywhere else in 
India the workers suffer more on account of sickness and they have 
pointed out that steps must be taken for the protection of the workers not 
merely from the humanitarian point of view but steps are necessary for 
the protection of the workers even from an economic point of view. The 
indebtedness which wo see in India amongst industrial workers is due 
more to unprotected sickness than to other causes. I have been suggest- 
ing to the Government of India that they should undertake a scheme lor 
the establishment of health insurance. T am not particular about, the 
nature of the scheme. What I am anxious about is that there should he 
security and the protection of tlic workers. Let, it be a scheme for' grant- 
ing sick leave to the industrial workers or let it he a scheme for health 
Insurance on the lines on which health insurance has been established in 
Great "Britain but I would like the. Government to lose no time in estab- 
lishing a scheme for tho benefit, of the working classes of this country. 1 
know the Government of Lidia during the last two or three years have 
been making some inquiries but I suggest to them, now, that instead of 
spending time or wasting time in inquiries which may not he necessary, 
they should immediately appoint a committee which will consider 
thoroughly a scheme for the establishment of health insurance. Inquiries 
have been made on this subject. Figures have been collected by the 
Bombay Labour Office which has published a report,' on it. I would, 
therefore suggest, that the Government of India should prepare a scheme 
for the establishment of health insurance and if necessary appoint a 
committee for that purpose, so that a proper scheme for the establishment 
of health insurance could be made and brought into effect without much 
delay. 


T shall not make any more suggestions lor the spending of the surpluses 
which the Honourable the Finance Member may get, next year or in the 
yea^s to come, but, again, I shall repeat that what India needs today is 
not so much relief from taxation, especially if that relief is to be given to- 
income-tax pavers. "What India needs is expenditure for the develop- 
ment of industries and for improving the condition of the Indian masses. 
If the taxation is to be reduced I agree with the Honourable the "Finance 
Member when ho stated that in reducing taxation or in attempting to 
reduce taxation wo must show some, forethought. We must see what the 
commitments are during the next few years. "When Tndia is on the eve 
of the establishment of provincial autonomy involving the loss of some 
crpres of revenue, T think it is wrong for the Government of India to 
think of reducing income-tax at' this moment. I would go a step further 
than the Honourable the Finance Member and tell Mm that he should not 
only think of provincial autonomy but he should think of the establishment 
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of Federation which might come alter two or three years. The Honour- 
able the. Finance Member is thinking of reducing income-lux. May f ask 
him whether the reduction of income-tax may not create some difficulty 
when the Federation is established. In this Federal ion, which iy likely 
to come in after a few years, the princes are joining without agreeing to 
share the burdens of income-tax. Under those, cimnnstarrecs, do you 
believe that the representatives of British Tndia will ever agree for the 
increase of income-tax? If tlio Honourable, the Finance Member gives 
some consideration to the conditions which arc likely to arise when the 
Federation is established he should not have tried to reduce the income-tax. 

It is a wrong thing to reduce income-tax when he knows that the Federa- 
tion is likely to come in after three years. If the Honourable Member is 
■anxious to reduce taxation, I feel he has gone the wrong way in selecting 
’the taxes to he reduced. The Honourable, the Finance Member said that 
he proposed to reduce income-tax because there is a pledge given by his 
predecessor. Last year T told this Assembly that if is tlu* privilege of 
the Legislature either to impose or reduce taxation. What' right has Ins 
predecessor to give a pledge? T feel that that pledge was illegal and 
there ip no binding on the present Finance Member to carry out that 
pledge, Tn any case, tlio Legislature is not hound by that pledge. Tf is 
the Government which is bound. 1 would, therefore, suggest, to tin" 
Legislature that their privilege has been taken uwav or sought to 
be 1 uken an ay by the Finance. Member in giving a 

pledge and they should see that tho pledge is not carried out. U I lie 
Honourable the Finance Member has to reduce taxation 1 will suggest to 
him that be should fix a scheme of priority fur the vndueliun of taxation 
in such h way that those who are least able lo pay any taxation to this 
Hovermuf nt shall get the first, relief. Tn this country there are vast- 
millions of people who, judging by their ability to pay, must not, ho taxed 
at all. There are people whose monthly income dot's not exceed oven 
Bs. 5, May 1 ask whether n man who gets only Its, f> a month and who 
cannot maintain himself and his family should he taxed at, all. 1 feel (hut 
a very large section oE the population of this country must not he taxed 
at all, considering their ability to pay. I would, therefore, suggest to the, 
Honourable the Finance Member that if he wants to reduce luxation, he 
should first reduce taxes on the necessaries of life, such as salt, kerosene, 
matches and in that case relief will go at least to that section of the 
population which deserves relief but I feel that it is wrong at this moment 
'to. reduce the income-tax. It has been suggested that if the income-tax 
.is not reduced, the industrial development may be stopped or may be 
retarded. May I ask, Sir, what is the guarantee that, if income-ldST iS 
reduced, the sum saved by that reduced taxation will bo spent for 
industrial development and not for any other purposes? If, Sir, money is 
required for industrial development, I would suggest to the Honourable 
.the Finance Member that he should keep the present rate, of income-tax, 
collect two erores of rupees and spend it for tho industrial development of 
India — a suggestion which T made to him a little while ago .... 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and! Labour): 

j M May I ask, Sir, in what way the Honourable Member proposes 
P, ‘ ‘ that that should be spent for the industrial development of 
ilndia? One would like some idea of liis programme. 
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l?i'r. N, M. Joshi: Well, li‘ the industrial development of India requires 
money, the Government of India should advance money to the indus- 
trialists who do not find money .... 

The honourable Sir Frank Noyce: What about the Provincial State Aid 
to Industries Acts? 

Mr. N, M. Joshi; Well, those Acts do not produce money, 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member): They lose money. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Bo far as my knowledge goes, the Provincial Gov- 
ernments spend probably a few hundred or a few thousand rupees. If 
tlic Govt rnrni'nt of India want to support the development of industries 
in this country, let them retain the present rate of income-tax, get 
some erores, and thus help the development of industries whenever money 
is required for tlie development of industries. 


Mr. President, if the Government of India want to consider the claims 
of the various industries for help in tlieir development, the Government of 
finlia should place this matter before the Advisory Committee of the 
Industrial Research Bureau that has been established, and may I also 
suggest to the Government of India that tlic membership of that com- 
mittee should be extended. Last year, 1 made a suggestion to the Hon- 
ourable Member in charge of the Department of Industries and Labour 
that some labour representative should be appointed on that body. They 
have not yet done so. May I suggest to linn that if ho wants some 
suggestions as to how money should be spent for industrial development, 
he should put on that committee a few labour representatives (Laughter), 
Sir, I do not wish to take up the time of this House much more but 
before I sit down, may I ask the Honourable tlve Finance Member and 
the whole Government of India that they should change their policy. It 
is wrong for them to take money from those people that are least able to 
pay it. 

The Honourable Six James G-rigg; Protection! 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: It is wrong for them to give money' to those people 
who deserve the least. T suggest to them that they should pay greater 
attention to the needs and the conditions of the masses in this country. 
The masses of this country are, Sir, the backbone of this country and it 
is wrong to neglect their interests. Sir, if Lho Government of India will 
pay more attention to improving the condition of the Indian masses, and 
where possible, lightening their burden, then they will be doing tlieir duty 
properly. If they do not, I foci they are doing a great harm to the 
interests of this country. (Loud Applause,) 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): Sir, I do not intend to enter 
into any of the somewhat academic, though interesting, subjects that have 
been raised in the House during this general discussion of. the Finance' 
Bill. 
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My Honourable friend, Pandit Govind Bullabh Haul, advocated 
• Socialism, through the State regulation of the commercial and industrial 
activities of the country, but he was careful not to call it. Socialism 
though that is what we understand by the term "State control". 

Then, 1113 Honourable Irieud, Sir Honn Mody, m his usual, fumdu! 
and humorous manner, advocated a now Fiscal Commission, stronger 
protective measures, and an nceeleralion ot the pace of industrialisation 
in India, All these are very wide questions and they require the most 
careful investigation but 1 did notice, with much pleasure, his suggestion 
fer a more efficient tariff examination machinery, which suggestion, in fact, 
we ourselves made a couple of years ago, and in that, matter he certain!, 
has our very strong support. My main object in speaking on this Bill 
today is to renew the criticisms which were made on the Hud get last week 
t on behalf of the European ({roup by myself and my Honourable friend, 
Mr. James, on the ground of the failure of the Honourable the Finance 
Member to remove the, surcharges imposed ns an emergency measure in 
1931, particularly, the surcharges on income-tax and super-tax. We had 
hoped to obtain from the Honourable the Finance Member a reply to our 
views, which, if it did not altogether satisfy us and our constituents, would 
at least contain the assurance that Government had given full consideration - 
to our views; and, I must say, we were considerably disappointed wilh 
the reply which he gave to us at the end of (he debate on last, Thursday, 
Sir, the first part of his speech was devoted to what had been said bv the 
spokesman of the Congress Party, — who did not support, but, ojiposed the. 
motion, — and the second part, mainly to the, speech of the Honourable 
the Baronet from Bombay, — who had indeed supported the motion, hut 
Had supported it on grounds which differed considerably from I hose put 
forward by me, and for whose arguments 1 was in no way responsible, 
'Only at the very end of his speech, when it was approaching n o'clock, 
■did the Honourable the Finance Member address himself to the actual 
■motion and then he contented himself with the briefest possible rejection 
of it, without, in fact, any serious attempt to reply to the grounds on 
which it had been brought forward. Sir, I would put it to the Honourable 
'the Finance Member that our criticisms, even if the number of those who 
went into the Lobby in support of them may have been small, did repre- 
sent the views of Chambers of Commerce and kindred Associations, both 
British and Indian, all over India, and that these Associations comprise 
an important element in the economic life of the country; and, if I may 
say so, whatever our shortcomings may be, the European Group have 
■always endeavoured to maintain a reasonable standard of debate and ‘'Tint 
‘to waste the time of the House, on unnecessary speeches and questions, 
and to put forward our views only after careful reflection. We were per- 
fectly well aware, when we proposed this motion, that there was little 
chance of its being carried. The Income-tax payor in this country is not 
well organised and ho is certainly not over-represented in this House, 
Our reasons may not. have been sufficient to convince Government , hut. 
if they wei*e staled moderately, ns I maintain thev were, and if Ihcv 
contained an arguable thesis, ns I submit they did, they were entitled to 
a more reasoned answer. In connection with my reference to the repre- 
sentative character of our views, T would refer the Honourable the Finance 
Member to the Resolution passed on this subject Inst December by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce at their annual meeting, a copy of 
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'Which will be in the hands of the Government of India, and which shows' 
very clearly the strong feeling held in the various constituent Chambers. 
The Representative of the Chamber which moved the Resolution said. 

"It is, I think, quite olear from (he Report of tlie federal Finance Committee and 
of tile Joint Parliamentary Committee, that tlio.se to whom the framing of the Govern- 
ment, 01 India Act, was entrusted intended that the method of raising revenue by 
means of a surcharge on existing taxation should be exemsealde only in times of 
serious fiimnefhl stress and tile wisdom of having such emergency taxation m reserve 
and not m operation at the time of the inauguration of the new Constitution is patent 
for all to see ” 

ll epresen t; h i ves of other Chambers of Commerce supported this view, 
and, in particular, the Member from the Burma Chamber of Commerce 
pointer! out that the arguments applied with even greater effect to Burma, 
which is faced with separation and will have to build up her own credit 
in the financial markets of the world. To do this some reserve powers of 
taxation will be essential, and these reserve powers she will not possess 
until the existing emergency surcharges are removed 

Now, Sir, 1 do not wish to repeat again at length the, arguments I 
brought forward last week, and I will endeavour to be as brief as possible 
on the points on which we consider that we are entitled to a fuller answer 
than we have yet received. The Honourable the Finance Member said 
that by our own showing all the extra taxation imposed in 193] was 
emergency taxation and that to remove it all would entail the sacrifice 
of the impossible sum of about ten crores of rupees. Nobody ever sug- 
gested that 'this could or should be done. On the other hand the Honour- 
able the Finance Member Imnsell appeared to admit that the surcharge on 
income-tax and super-tax is m a different category from the other increases 
of taxation imposed in that black year inasmuch as it is the subject of most 
explicit pledges, parr, Mr. Joshi, T quoted the pledge of Sir Goorge Schuster 
that the first things to be removed were the cut in pay of Government 
servants and the surcharges on income-tax and super-tax. Obviously, the 
explicitness of the pledge in this case places it in a different category from 
the undertaking implicit in the statement made at, the time as to the 
emergent character of the general surcharges. Sir James Grigg alluded 
to currency difficulties and to war clouds in Europe and Asia as showing 
that an emergency still exists, hut can it seriously be contended that the 
emergency today when the Budget shows an actual surplus of five crores 
last year and an estimated surplus of nearly 2| crores this year, can, in 
any way, be compared *with the emergency in 1931 when Sir George 
Schuster was confronted with a deficit of 13J- crores in the year which was 
just ending and an anticipated deficit of 18 crores in the following year. 

T would like to mention one aspect of the question which T do not 
think has yet, been referred to in this House. I have already stressed the 
effect of high taxation on trade and commerce, hut there is also the burden 
on the middle, and professional classes. Indian as wall as European. In 
the ordinary Budget in March, 1931 , the general rates of tax wore largely 
increased, nud six months later 25 per cent, was added to the increased 
rates. T regret having to trouble the House with figures, but T must ask 
them to listen to a few. 

Up to March; 1931, incomes between Its. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 a year 
paid six pies in the rupee; in April, this was raised to nine pies, an increase 
of 50 per cent:,' in October, the nine, pies was raised to 11^ pies, an increase 
-on the previous year’s rate of 87-| per cent. 
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In March, 193], incomes between lis 1(),U0() and Its. In, 000 a year paid 
nine pies in the rupee; m April, this was raised to one auiia and in Gctnber, 
to one anna three pies, an increase of (jf> per cent. 

In March, 1931, incomes between Ils 15,000 and Us. •20,00b'- u year 
paid ten pies in the rupee; in April, this was raised to one anna lour pies 
and in October, to one anna eight pies, an increase of 100 per cent. 

• When my Honourable friend, Mr. James, alluded the other day to 
the burden of taxation upon the middle and professional classes, 1 do not 
think he was exaggerating their plight. Surely they have a claim to relief 
as soon as possible. Sir George Sehuster, at any rale, had no doubts on 
this point. When he proposed the first increases m March, 1031, not the 
surcharges six months later, bid the increase in the general rate, he said: 

"I wish to make it clear that wo regard lliese very specially at, measure; designed 
to meet the present, emergency, but not necessarily permanently required” (amt, injuin , 

a few r/ni/t (tele l), ”1 lmve great hopes that it ml! not lie necessary to maintain 

income-tax at this level”, 

and he spoke of it as ‘a temporary imposition’. 

Sir, we recognise frankly the difficulties with which the Honourable 
the Finance Member is faced, but we do foci that though ho has stated- 
that the pledges given by his predecessor ‘still stand’, he has given no 
promise to curry them out at the earliest possible moment, 

Last year, in his final speech on the subject, the Honourable Sir James 
Grigg said; "the European Group have been exhorting mo in the House 

and in the Press to write up my revenue estimates, because they think 

there is more money there than I do”. "Well, Sir, the European Group 
were right to the tune of nearly 2J erores. Whether they are right again, 
this year, remains to bo seen, but experience in the last and previous year 
does entitle us to ask for an assurance that any unallocated surplus in 
the years 1935-80 and 1936-37 shall be utilised towards the final extinc- 
tion of surcharges on income-tax and super-tax. 

, The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta) in the Chair. 


The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Sir, I intervene for 
a very few minutes to offer some observations on one or two of the matters 
raised by Sir ILenry Gidney this morning in the course of his speech. I 
shall make no attempt to take up some of the general questions that he 
has raised, as thev had more particular relevance to the discussion of the 
railway budget. But there is one question Which he attempted to raise 
i.his morning which involves certain aspects of policy. With regard to that 
I will not try to lay down any policy but I do want to make one or two 
observations on some aspects of it. He said that generally the railways* 
were not offering a living wage to some classes of employees, and that-. 



.is a consequence, members of his community, whose standard of living 
was h'gher than the standard of living of those classes of Indians who are 1 
employed in those cadres, were being practically shut out from the subordin- 
ate railway services. And he generally complained that in recent sears 
there had not been much sympathy with his particular community in 
recruitment to the railway services. 

Now, Sir, so far as the general position of the Anglo-Indian community 
in tin* railway# is concerned, the, position, as I am sure the House is well 
aware by this time, is, that a certain percentage has been reserved for 
members of that community in those cadres to which direct recruitment 
takes place. And, in fixing that percentage, which I am sure even Sir 
Henry Gidney would recognise as a generous percentage, directions have 
been given that due regard is to be paid to those, cadres to which Anglo- 
Indians in the past have generally been recruited. And in this connection, 
in the supplementary and explanatory instructions issued by the Bailway 
Board, it has been explained that: 

“So far as the .Railway Board are at present aware, Anglo-Indians are mainly 
employed in the Mechanical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Transportation Traffic and 
Commercial and Transportation Power Departments and the Mechanical Workshops of 
Railways. Tt is understood that the principal initial posts to which they are 
appointed in these departments are those of Firemen, Ticket Collectors, Guards and 
Apprentices in the various^ trades. Before Railway administrations can frame final 
ostlers regarding Anglo-Indians, it will be necessary to know if there are any other 
departments or categories in which a specific reservation should be made for Anglo- 
Indians, having regard to the conditions obtaining on each Railway.” 


New, the accommodation that, is being offered to this particular 
community, with regard to this matter, is that there is an over-all percent- 
age reserved for them, Hint is to say, eight per cent. And, in making up 
that percentage, regard is being had to the cadres and the particular 
departments in which, in the past, members of this community have been 
accustomed to serve, because they have a certain preference for certain 
departments or callings, and not for others. 1 am told they are for some 
reasons reluctant to go in large numbers into the purely clerical departments 
and they' prefer departments the names of which t have read out. And, 
I am sure, Sir Henry Gidney knows that in that direction their claims are 
being sympathetically considered; that is to say, that if a sufficient number 
of them are not forthcoming for the clerical posts their percentage is being- 
made up in these particular departments in which they have been accus- 
tom ed_ to serve previously. But. when lie takes up the further question 
that, for the same or similar posts, members of his community should be 
given a_ different scale of pay from members of other communities, 
difficulties begin to arise. He started by saying,— -and I was verv glad 
to hear him say so, that he did not claim anything different from the 
principle of equal service, equal pay. But T am afraid he wound up bv 
saving that for equal service there should be different scales of pay for 
moil'll) 01 B of difi event communities. Well, now, T think ho will fipd it 
rather difficult to justify his claim on the ground that because a certain 
class or community has been accustomed to a certain kind of food, thev 
should be given pay on a different scale from people who have bee!) 
accustomed to a different kind of food. I am afraid it Mull be difficult to 
justify a dmm of that description. But then his difficulty remains. He 
says What am T to do? You have fixed scales of pay for entry into the 
lowest ranks of the subordinate services in which mv people cannot 
poasiolv serve. You have stopped entry into Ihe intermediate grades and 
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the practical effect is that whatever the reservation may he and however 
generous the percentage may be, the practical effect is that in future my 
people will not lit able to find any "litmnee into Hume services at all. ’ 
Well, to some extent that is the difficulty. Ho far 1 am hound to say that 
we have not found in practice that we have not been able to get y- sufficient 
number of Anglo-Indians to come in on these scales of pay. But it is 
possible that to a certain extent in future that difficulty might be felt. I 
am willing to recognise it, but I am afraid section 242, sub-section (2) of 
the Government of India Act, 1985, does not indicate, the kind of remedy 
that Sir Henry Giduey has in mind. Now, I might state at once Unit 
though the obligation laid down in that sub-section is an obligation upon 
the future federal railway authority and upon the Governor General, that 
obligation is being fully recognised in general terms even now. After .all, 
it is a mere axiomatic statement that being part of a Statute it will bo 
binding upon the Government: nobody can have, and nobody should have, 
any desire to evade the obligation which is laid upon the federal railway 
authority and upon the Governor General by that sub-scction, That is a 
general statement to which nobody cun take any objection. But when lie 
comes to interpret that section in a particular way 1 am afraid, on behalf of 
Government, 1 could not accept that interpretation. And let me say Ibis 
at once that there really is no occasion to interpret that sub-section at 
the present moment at all. Though, us I have said, Government are evmi 
at the present day recognising the difficulty, — and I have indicated how 
they are trying to meet it, — and they are working in the spirit of that sub- 
section already, it is not for them to construe that sub-section for the 
benefit of the future federal railway authority, and to say here and now 
what they shall do in order to give effect to the obligation which has been 
laid upon them. Tt will be for the then Government and the future 
federal railway authority when it is set up, to interpret it and to see what 
the correct interpretation of it is. But if T_ might venture to give my purely 
personal opinion on the matter, — and T have had a discussion over this 
matter with Sir Henry Gidne t y after lie had made his speech ibis morning, — 
the interpretation that he seeks to place upon the section is not the 'inter- 
pretation of which the section is susceptible. The section says: ’ 

t, j' 1 ' 1 , fo i the regulation of recruitment, to superior railway pasts, the 

Federal Railway Authority shall consult the Federal Public Service Commission and 
in recruitment to such posts”, ■ ’ 


— that is to say, superior railway posts, — 

"and in recruitment generally for railway purposes shall have due regard to”, 


— -<md, then, a certain number of matters are mentioned— 

The past association of the Anglo-Indian community with Railway Services in 
Tndia, and particularly t° the specific class, character, and numerical percentages of 

to simlf posls'' 1 ° h ” d ^ TnBmbprs of that and the remuneration attaching 


That is to say, when making appointments and fixing percentages and 
so on, the Federal Railway Authority shall have regard to these matters 
i.e., what has been the percentage in which Anglo-Indians have been 
serving in certain cadres and in certain classes, and what is the pay of 
these posts, That is, in deciding and fixing these percentages, they might 
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•consider what is Uie pay of these posts, nut, that, they can play about "with 
the remuneration for such posts ancl say ‘for them the pay shall be a certain 
amount and for others the pay shall be a, different one,’. That brings me 
to another matter which certainly does require looking into, and it is this: 
that in the past, Anglo-Indians and Domiciled "Europeans were recruited 
to certaa* intermediate grades direct. There was also direct recruitment of 
■other communities, biineo then, the principle uC no discrimination lias 
been accepted*, and I do not. think that it is Sir Henry Gidnoy s prayer 
that Government should go back upon that principle. But, in addition to 
the acceptance of that principle, railways have for certain reasons recently 
adopted the principle generally with one or two slight exceptions — which 
are being investigated — that recruitment to tlio subordinate services shall 
be to the lowest grades. That is where the difficulty has arisen The 
door to direct recruitment in intermediate grades has been shut almost 
completely; so that certain people in all communities who could have 
started higher and who would not be Milling to start at the bottom, now' 
find only tins alternative, that, unless they are willing to start at the bottom, 
they do not come in at all 1 cannot, on beliall' of Government, announce 
any decision on the matter, 1 do recognise that some hardship is being 
caused as the result of the acceptance of that policy, and I am quite willing 
to examine the question from that point of view, subject to Ibis important 
proviso, that whatever decision is arrived at, it will be a decision which 
must apply to all communities and not only to the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity or to any other minority community, because i certain number of 
those particular communities must be recruited to those intermediate 
grades That is to say, 1 must make it clear that if, upon a re-examination 
of the question, it is found that to certain intermediate posts direct 
recruitment may be made, then that direct recruitment will be made on 
exactly the sumo principles on which rteruitmt-ni is made, to the lowest 
grades. Take the, instance of the Anglo-Indian community: they will be 
able to claim only the percentage reserved for them out of that direct 
recruitment, and I do not, think' Government would find it possible to give 
them a higher percentage into that direct recruitment or to specify certain 
"posts to which Anglo-Indians only or any other class only could be recruited. 
That, I think, if it is found possible — and 1 am not at all' saying that it might 
be found possible, all 1 say is that the question will be examined- — might 
afford seme little relief at that grade. 1 think — -again without committing 
Government to it — that it is very probable that that, is the meaning of the 
Federal Authority being askecl to pay clue regard to the remuneration of 
the posts to which recruitment is being made and for which percentages are 
being reserved. I am, afraid I cannot accept- the principle that any possible 
Interpretation could lay the obligation on the Federal "Railway Authority 
■or upon the Government or upon the Governor General to lay down that 
for the same posts, whether at the initial stage or at subsequent stages, 
there should be different salaries fixed For different communities or classes. 
!\ T mv, that being so, T am sure that Sir Henry Gidney will recognise that 
there is no desire on the part of Government to. evade any of the obligations 
which are set forth in sub-section (9), section 242, of the Government of 
India Act, As a matter of fact. Government, even now, are generally 
giving effect to the spirit of that sub-section. T have, no doubt that the 
future Federal Railway Authority will give effect to. the spirit 
of i hat, sub-section. There was no dispute between the ‘ Honour- 
able Member and myself with regard to the interpretation of 

ihe expression “shall have due regard to", It does not matter to mo 

o 2 
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whether it- is Lreuted as mandatory or directory. The, Federal Kaihvay 
Authority must have due regard to those matters It will then be a ques- 
tion of interpretation as to wliat the subsequent phrases mid clauses mean, 
and I have no doubt that once they have arrived at the correct interpreta- 
tion, they will have due regard to it. 1 am afraid 1 caused a ' certain 
amount of irritation to the Honourable Member when T ashed [rim to loll us 
in plain language as to what exactly ho thought that Government should 
do in order to carry out the obligation imposed on them by the sub-section, 
and he went on trving to explain what Ihe expression "due n gard to” Hugh's 
mean. 1 was not ashing for an interpretation of that expression at all. 
What T was asking for was v nat the Honourable Member conceived was 
the meaning of the whole sub-section, that is to say. wliat should be don-?. 

1 think I have made the position clear that although the question is under 
examination even with regard to the initial scales of pay — as 1 said in answer 
to a question the other day — it would be extremely difficult to justify the 
position that any discrimination should be made, though it is possible to 
examine some aspects- of the question, as 1 have indicated with regard to- 
all communities which might afford some slight relief in the matter of 
intermediate recruitment. 


Mr. Satya Narayan Sinha (Darbhangu cum Martin: Non-Muham- 
madan): bir, let me thank you for allowing me, at last, to take part in 
the discussion of the Finance Bill. At the outset, I have to do a formal 
thing._ Ton must be remembering, Sir, that last year, the Honourable 
the Finance Member, while replying to the debate over the Finance Bill, 
had conferred the title of “Sir Oracle’ * on our distinguished Leader, Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai, and 1 think I shall be failing in my dutv if I do not 
reciprocate, this year. Sir, 1/ therefore, confer on him the title of 
“Archbishop of Billingsgate”. I hope and trust that the whole House will 
agree with me that he richly deserves the title. 


Coming to the real subject, let me tell you frankly that I feel verv 
much the unreality of the discussion and the mockery' of the debates in 
this House. -Wliat happens here every year? Even in respect of items 
that are votable, the votes of the House, passed by large majorities, have 
been set at naught by the Governor General in Council, at 'the request 
ot course, of the Finance Member who produces the budget every veai* 
after great labour and pain. (Laughter.) They call this procedure,,! in 
constitutional language, Bestoration, Certification or Veto. But what do' 
all these humbugs mean? They are civil garments, in the words of a 
statesman, for despotic acts based on brute force. They are a thin veneer 
of constitutional respectability for what is downright and indecent auto- 
c p acy P"? 6 pi S - R*viga Iyer, who, I am sorry, is a changed man 
now, said m this House that taxation without representation is robbery 
and taxation through certification is dacoity. Behind the restoration and 
certification, Sir, is the power of coercion, the power of the bayonet and 
the power of bombing innocent people or what else they depend upoiv 
and that, after having emasculated the whole population of 350 million 

oimZ}’ 7 matl » d - B well-known to 
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Bui, knowing all this as I clo, you will ask me why I have stood u]: 
to speak a few words today. I give you the reason, Sir. Those whc 
have not come to this House, I mean a very large number of our consti- 
tuents do not realise fully the futility of our talks here, and let me assure 
you, Simthat but for satisfying them I would not have broken through my 
silence, which is golden everywhere and much more so in this House. 
However, Sir,* I shall not take much of the time of the House over this 
Bill on which one can talk everything under the sun. I shall confine 
myself only to two or three items. 

Hirst, I would like to say a few words in connection with ilxe, remark 
made by the cousin of Miss ’Mayo— I mean the author of "India in 1933- 

■S4”, regarding the earthquake. My esteemed friend, Mr. Anugvnh 

Narayan Singh, has categorically replied to all the charges, and so I have 
not much to say. But I would not let the remark of the Honourable the 
Home Member 'regarding the lack of our co-operation with the officials go 
unchallenged. Sir, I was in charge of one of the major districts of the 

earthquake affected area, on behalf of the Bihar Central Belief Commit- 

tee, and I tell you, Sir, that according to the wish of our revered loader, 
Mahatma Gandhi, I offered my respect! ul co-operation throughout the 
relief operations in my district, which I hope the Honourable Member 
yho represents tbe Bihar Government in this Mouse will bear me out. He 
was in my district for about six months during ihe period. But 1 admit 
that our co-operation was more or less one-sided It is for us to complain 
that the Government did not co-operate with us with the same zeal and 
■earnestness with which we co-operated with them. But, look here, 
instead of our making any complaint of it, they have the temerity to 
make a grievance of our lack of co-operation. I know it is all due to the 
superiority complex which they are suffering from. But 1 realise why 
they could not appreciate our co-operation. Bir, T make bold to say 
■that when occasion demands, in the interest of the public we offer sincere 
and genuine co-operation to the Government but they arc accustomed and 
familiar with the co-operation of frenzied flunkeys who always dance io 
their tune whether they arc right or wrong. We see samples of ihat co- 
operation more often in this House also. They like 1 the co-operation, if 
it can be. called co-operation at all, of those people who, even if they say 
■during the day that it is night, will in a chorus proclaim that the moon is 
shining bright and splendid in the sky! Certainly, Sir, that kind of co- 
operation they cannot expect from this side. 

In the said report, it is mentioned that one time the funds were 
causing embarrassment to us. I admit it, not because we did not know 
bow to spend tbe money, but because the amount at our disposal was 
very small considering the programme we had in view of giving adequate 
relief to the millions of tbe sufferers. But, Sir, it 'is also true that no 
such embarrassment was on the other side. Why should they have? 
Because they never gave any thought as to how best to spend the’ fund. 

I would give only one illustration, out of many which I cannot quote hero 
for want of time. Sir, you are perhaps not aware how several lakhs 
of the Viceroy s fund were spent ove*- building the temporary colonies, 
in spite of the sirongest opposition and protest from the public 
if all shades of opinion, Tn Muzaffarpur alone, they spent about seven 
lakhs over Damuchak colony, where 95 per cent, of the huts were not 
occupied even by dogs and jackals- and what happened? They bad to 
lemolish .the whole thing after a year. This was more or less repealed in 
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each of the earthquake affected districts, [f any non-nflieiiil organisations, 
had committed such a mistake, God alone knows how inucli row they 
would have kicked up. I would, therefore, tell the Home Member not to* 
set the mote in others’ eyes and ignore tlu* beam 'in their owu'f 

As regards the water supply business, we have sink about four 
thousand new wells and when the Government saw that ii was a very 
popular programme, they also began copying us and with what* result? 1 
would ask the Homo Member to come with me and l would show him 
that while all our wells are existing in good condition, the wells sunk by 
them disappeared before the next rains were over. Similarly they wasted, 
in spite of our protest, a large amount of tile Mayor’s Fund in setting up 
tube wells, which ceased working a fortnight after they were set up l You 
can still go and see them lying on the road sides in the districts useless. 
This is their boasted efficiency. T would advise, the* Home Member not to* 
throw stones at. others when thej r themselves live in glass houses. 

The other insinuation against the Congress is that it rehabilitated its. 
position. Tt is true, Sir; but the. Government should not envy if, U 
you do honest service to the people, you are hound to raise yourself in 
their estimation and if the* Congress is so powerful an organisation todqv, 
it is because cf such selfless services which 'its leaders and workers have 
rendered to the masses. The Government also want to rehabilitate their 
own position but they fail. I would respectfully ask litem to deserve 
before they desire. 

Bir, the second charge of the Home Member was that the Committee 
turned down Mahatma Gandhi s and 11 aim llajendi’a L’rasad s proposals. 
But llabu llajendra Prasad lias, in his forceful and illuminating statement, 
given the lie direct to it, 1 think, the Home Member should have tho 
decency now to own tho mis-statement lie had made. Put. 1 know he will 
not do that. L was not surprised when the Home Member took full and 
entire responsibility for facts and opinions contained in the propagandist 
document, because, Bir, the author and lie belong to the same fraternity, 
anci blood is thicker than water. Before i conclude this subject, 1 can- 
not resist the temptation of quoting a comment of a newspaper, on the 
Home Member’s speech in defence of “India in 1933-34” The miner 
says: 1 1 


We had the singular spectacle uf the Home Member of the (ioverumolil of India 
ge tmg up in his seat in the. Assembly and perpetrating half tniths which would 
put the more irresponsible tub-thumpers to shame. It seems to ns tli*H hi* 

Son ta f’ th *7° rth ? Sir Henry Craik allowed tho ‘sense of digniiv^f * 

position to vanish through the window.” s ■ 

1 .now come to another subject, the surcharge levied on sugar. Last 
your, I remember, more than one Member urged upon the Government 
the necessity ol spending a considerable amount out* of the surcharge on 
sugar over the improvement and research of the sugarcane crop. Bir, the 

18 the s , eoon 1 d M gg es t industry of Tndia, T think there .are 
about ,40 million people who are directly or indirectly interested in this 

nhnrnl » y i But j lf iu(k i 8tl ’y P rQS P er > & must be able to obtain an 
abundant supply of superior qualities of cane. Both in quality and’ 

quantity, the yield per acre, of the Indian crop is far inferior to the crops 
in other sugar producing countries. L was reading in a pamphlet that the* 
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yield of cane per acre in Java is above 40 tons, but *in India it is only 15 
tons. _ When the excise duty was levied on sugar, the Government ’ had 
promised to set aside one anna in the rupee from the amount realised as 
excise duty for research and improvement in cane cultivation. But (hat 
is quite Inadequate. Even the Sugar Committee of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research at their last meeting in Simla, in July, 1935, 
recommended the setting aside of at least two annas per rupee out of 
the jiroceeds of the excise duty. When especially there is a surplus 
budget this year, why should the Government grudge spending enough 
money for the improvement of the industry by establishing model farms, 
by propaganda, by demonstration, by mailing "provision for irrigation and 
by educating the cultivator in better methods of production by supply of 
suitable fertilisers and so on and so forth? 

The last but not the least subject which I am going to touch, Si)', is 
the management of the income-tax department in the province of Bihar. 
I hope the Honourable Member in charge of the department and Mr. 
Lloyd must l)e a.ware of the feelings of resentment in the* province against 
the present Income-tax Commissioner. I would only put it mildly that 
there is something wrong in the state of Denmark.' I do not Vant bo 
discuss many unpleasant thingB against the gentleman in this House, 
bj,it shall leave it to Mil Lloyd to make private inquiries and satisfy himself 
as to how far the grievances of the people against the gentleman are 
justified. In the end, I would like to make a request to Mr. Lloyd to* 
see that no fresh extension be given to the gentleman whose term of office. 

T am told, is going to terminate in July next. 

Before I sit down, Sir, T would make an appeal to the Honourable- 
Members who form the Government to give effect to the criticisms that 
are made by the Members of this House and not behave like the Pandit’s 
wife in the well-known story, who had made a point in her life to go 
always against what her husband desired and ultimately drowned herself 
as the result of that obstinacy. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, when I read the budget speech of the Honourable the 
Finance Member, and I reached the sentence where he says: 

“I am afraid (hat this statement might prove to bfe dull and this. I suppose, i* 
inevitable seeing that the budget speech must proceed on a set plan : but if you 
find it dull, please remember that I shall find it much more so, if for no other reason 
than that it. is so much more familiar lo me than to you”. 


I was surprised. Enowing the mentality of the Finance Members 
3 pm generally, T thought- the reason given by him was perhaps not 
only so simple; but the reason is somewhat deeper than what 
he expressed in the House, Sir, to me tho budget speech did not only 
appear to be dull, but it appeared to be also insipid and dry and without 
any benefit to the country whose salt the Finance Member is eating today- 
in this country. The speech is dull and insipid because no subject of any 
real interest to the country is discussed in the whole of the budget speech 
of the Finance Member. In former days we used to have discussions on 
questions like the export of gold, which is a very important question 
affecting India; we also used to discuss questions relating to ratio, which 
too is equally important to this country; in fact, the entire tone of tho 
budget speeches and discussions was very high formerly but today, what 
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do we find? The budget speech, as I have already said, can only .be 
described as dull and insipid and in no way inspiring and instructive. There 
is also no continuity of policy in this budget. In 1934-35, t^e Finance 
Member laid his hands on salt, on matches and kerosene, and things 
which the poor people of this country consume in large quantities. Now, 
what does he do this year? He says nothing about any of these items, 
he allows all those duties to remain to the great determent of the country. 
Therefore, I say, there is nothing constructive in the budget, there is 
nothing that could be of real interest to the people of the country. This 
budget can well be called a political budget. It is like the new Constitu- 
tion that is being thrust upon India, and no party in India is satisfied with 
that. In the same way, nobody in this House is satisfied with the budget 
proposals this year. He could have learnt a lesson from the decrease of 
our income from salt in 1934-35, but evidently he did not take that into 
account in preparing our budget this year from past experience. We are 
just on the side of loss, and nothing more. Sir, if we had learnt ft lesson 
from the shortness of our income, then, I am sure, the orthodox policy of 
no protection now, of the Finance Member, would not have appealed to 
him, rather if would have proved to be to the great detriment of the 
country. 4i 


Again, Sir, you will find in this budget that there is an item of income 
from currency notes, and the mason for it is attributed to the losses on 
account of unclaimed currency notes. This loss of currency is due, either 
in my opinion, to the ignorance of the people or it may be due to the loss 
which people entail by losing currency notes. If small notes were nob 
kept in circulation or some arrangement was in existence in market the 
loss would not have been so much. These are not matt, era of which the 
Government may feel proud, but I am bound to say that if the poor people 
of the country suffer because of their losses in these small notes or in 
currency, I submit it is not, to the credit of the Government because it is 
really a loss to the poor people. 


, Sir, we find that thore is some surplus this year. Last year also it was 
said there whs some surplus, and out of that surplus Government was kind 
enough to give something for the relief -of the cultivators. Out of the 281 
lakhs, what did the Government give ? Only 173$ lakhs were given to the 
provinces, and 107$ lakhs were kept by the Government, but the total came 
to 281 lakhs. Now, Sir, what did the Provincial Governments do with the 
sum which was given by the Finance Member and of which ho was very 
proud ? I find that the provinces have got some programme by which, they 
might perhaps do some good to certain classes of people, but I have never 
■found a single scheme in any province, which would be of real benefit to 
the poor people, to the poor ryots or peasants. You have also now' granted 
money for broadcasting or for provincial autonomy from 107$ lakhs. I do 
not say that these things are not necessary, but I am hound to sav that 
broadcasting is not going to give any real benefit to the poor cultivator of 
this country, though the Government thinks it would give them some 
benefit. It may be for the purpose of carrying on Government propaganda 
that you would hire to introduce broadcasting into the villages, but the poor 
cultivator in the villages does not need this kind of help from the Govern- 
ment. Why does he want this costly luxury? He has enough of his own 
village pleasures and village enjoyments, and so he does not need this 
ndotional luxury which he also cannot appreciate. Sir, the real fact is 
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fcliat out of this sum which is granted for rural uplift, a. few officers will b.e 
.appointed from among the favourites of some officials, those who are hot 
favourites of some of the higher officers in districts will be given some posts 
in the villages out of this money. Now, if these people go to the villages, 
what ''Sill tliay do? What can they do being outsiders '> Again, Sir, what 
do we lind in the villages today? The sanitary condition of these villages 
•is far from * satisfactory, there is complete waterlogging everywhere 
especially during the rains. There is, of course, the , Canal Department, 
but wliat are they doing? They merely go to collect the tax from the 
tenants. The people in charge of ihe Canal Department have nothing to 
do during the rains, they do not care to look into tlic hygienic and sanitary 
condition of the villages. Now, let us see what more the -Provincial 
Governments are going to do with this sum ? They are going to spend this 
money for opening windows in the houses of poor people, but how will ihe 
cultivator benefit by opening new windows for fresh ah when he cannot 
protect even one door that he has in his house from robbers and dacoits or 
thieves? I am afraid, Sir, this money will be frittered away without any 
real benefit to the poor cultivators. We all know liow poor India is. The 
poor people are not able to sustain themselves, it is very difficult for them 
to get even two square meals in a day. So how is this money which is 
grunted to Provincial Governments going to benefit the poor cultivator, 
how is it going to relieve his present condition? It may be said that there 
are Co-operative Credit Societies; that this money may be distributed 
among these societies to be given to the poor cultivators, but we all know 
how Takavi money has been given to these poor people. At the same, 
time we also know what the condition of these Co-operative Societies is, 
ever since it has become a provincial subject. Money was freely advanced 
as loans, but these poor people could not repay the advances they took 
from these societies. Their indebtedness is increasing every day Even 
they are not able to pay their rents to their landlords. T1 is the condition 
not only of the peasants but it is the condition of the landlords as well in 
payment of revenue and tlie indebtedness of the small landlord too is 
really pitiable. Acts, have been passed to relieve the landlords and land- 
holders, hut it is very difficult for the landlord or the landholder to pay up 
his revenue to the Government as he cannot 2 >roperlv realise the rents from 
his own tenants. This grant will not, in any way, relieve either the land- 
lord or the cultivator. It may be said that there are agricultural farms for 
■demonstration. I realise that and I believe they are doing some good to 
the country, but what are they doing for the peasant? If any of these 
■officers of the agricultural department were to go to a single village and take 
up. village reconstruction work, then he would know. Or if he would put 
himself in ihe position of the tenant, he would then be able to find out how 
the tenant supports his own family and how far he can be able to pay the 
rent, and generally the condition of the peasant and the tenant. It is not 
merely by means of demonstration of tractors or ploughs that he can im- 
prove the condition of the tenantry, but it is only by placing himself in 
the position of the poor peasant that he can know why 7 he is or is not able 
to pay his rent to the landlord and the landlord is or is not able to pay his 
revenue to the Government and how they are able to make both ends meet — 
then only will he be able to do something. This grant that you have made 
will not. in my opinion, relieve the poor condition of the peasantry, 'but 
you will simply plant on their heads some of these officials who will just go 
•and dump themselves on the tenant as other officials. My point is this. 
Unless the Provincial Governments make it a business to consult public 
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bodies and especially the landlords of the place, — thou only and not until 
then can they improve the condition of the poor peasantry and the tenant. 
I have heard in this House that professional men also have ^suffered 
because of agricultural distress. It is no secret that even lawyers and doc- 
tors are at present suffering from shortness of income. If may be said that 
the tax on income has been reduced. ! grant it and I admit that the 
Government has done something, hut if has done this to benefit its own 
servants rather than the public generally. The reduction in the surcharge 
may be of some good to great industrialists, hut it. will not benefit the 
generality of the public in India. Other countries like America and Itussia 
make every kind of arrangement for the relief of (heir poor peasantry, but 
my own Government appears to he puny in its efforts in India, and after 
u century it has given a little grant for the relief of the poor and for the 
uplift of the villages. 

The United States of America have, started a sort, of Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, which they call A. A. A, and which looks after 
all the comforts of the villagers. They look to the payments of their rents 
they raise the value of the commodities. They look after the hygienic 
condition of the people, do., etc. I do not find anything here compared 
to those things which those countries do for relieving their poor people*. 
It may be said that here we. have got agricultural associations. Certainly 
we have and I do not in any way minimise their efforts for the relief of 
some people, hut I may say that while you spend lakhs and lakhs of rupees 
i do not. find a single scheme of yours (hut will go down further to the poor 
tenant, or, as some Honourable friends put it, to the masses in the 
country. The real point, that is to he studied in India, is the, condition of 
the cultivators, from a long time Government have been realising reve- 
nues and rents, and 1 should say about 50 to 00 crores ol rupees are 
collected from the cultivators every year throughout the length and 
breadth of India. What is this driblet now, compared to that, which has 
been given by the Honourable the Finance Member for the relief of the 
poor cultivator? By building high tariff walls, you can help the cultivator, 
you can help the glass and other industries in India, which, I find, the 
Government ire not doing, and thus not relieving the poor people and the 
masses of the country, but giving relief to the higher classes and those who 
are more vocal than the poor cultivator or the masses. With these words, 
T resume my seat. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row (Government of India: Nominated Official): Sir, T 
shall first deal with two technical points raised by my Honourable friend, 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. The first point, he raised was whether it 
would not be possible to introduce, a system of pre-audit for all transactions 
■ of the. Government . . . 

An Honourable Member: A little, louder, please. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: The first point which he raised was whether it 
would not be possible for Government to introduce, a system of pre-audit 
in respect of their disbursements. I may inform the House that, apart 
from various practical difficulties involved, tht main question is one of 
finance. To introduce pre-audit in respect of all disbursements would cost 
not less than Bs, 50 to Bs. 60 lakhs. I may also mention that, prior to- 
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1932-33, as a part ol the experiment of separation of accounts and audit, a 
scheme' of pre-audit was introduced in some of the departments of the 
Government, of Judin, but it had to be abandoned as a measure of retrench- 
ment. 

The next point, which my Honourable friend raised, was whether we 
could not think of “something like the Public Works Department Reserve 
“Fund, to which all the sums which were not genuinely required before the 
clr.se of the year should be transferred for the time being, instead of being 
precipitately misused -.imply because the year was about to close”. Sir, 
the question of the rush of expenditure in March and of withdrawal . of 
funds to avoid the lapse of budget grant is one which has been engaging 
the attention of audit and financial authorities for a very long time. .It 
arises mostly in the Public "Works Department, and there there is a definite 
rule us reeardh the rush of expenditure, which runs as follows : 

"It should be clearly understood that it i>, contrary to the interests of the State 
to spend money hastily, and in an ill-considered manner, mainly because it is available. 
It is far nr u> in the public interest to surrender funds, that cannot be profitably 
utilised, so that they may be diverted to other objects which would otherwise have to 
be held in abeyance for want of money Failure (o spend the total allotments made to- 
executive officers will not, in ordinary circumstances, operate against them in any 
way. They should, therefore, freely surrender all money that cannot be expended 
^economically. Serious notice will be taken of any officer who acts in disregard of 
these orders.” 

There i.s also a definite provision in the rules for the re allocation of 
grams which lapsed in the previous year. The specific rule on (lie subjects 
runs as follows; 

“Expenditure likely to lapse should, as Far ns possible, he provided for in the 
Schedule of Demands for the ensuing year.” 

“In cases where, this cannot bo done applications for the regr.uil of lapsed expendi- 
ture that can be. economically utilised in the new financial year should lie made and 
submitted to the Public Works Branch as soon as possible after the 15th May of each' 
year. The.se applications will as a rule be met in full.” 

I wnv mention here that .as a result of the constant watch of the audit 
authorities on this matter, the position has conside/rably improved With- 
drawal of fluids by the disbursing officers, merely to avoid the lapse of a 
budget grant, is considered as a very serious irregularity and is included 
by the audit authorities in their appropriation accounts and is examined by 
the Public Accounts Committee mid those Members of the "House who 
have worked on Public Accounts Con unit tees knew that such irregularities 
have become very rare nowadays. 

The next, point which 1 propose to deal with is the. growth of expenditure, 
tie vend Members of the H ouse pi otey ted against what they called l lie- 
growth of expenditure at a time when emergency taxation was , si.il 1 on. 
The figures of the expenditure of the Central Government have been 
analysed in columns n to 8 of Table T of the Financial Secretary ’s memo- 
randum supplied to Honourable Members. Column 5 gives the figures for 
interest on debt, column 6 for reduction or avoidance of debt and column 
7 for defence expenditure. These three items have been fully dealt with 
iu the budget speech of the Honourable the Finance Member. So T shall 
confine myself tc the figures given in Column 8 which gives other expen- 
diture charged tc. revenue, excluding the cost of collection of tax revenue 
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and I shall take as tlie basis the iigiire for 1932-33 which is the first, 
year after retrenchment. The expenditure in 1932-33 was 10 erores, 10 
lakhs. The figures for 1933-34, 1934-35, 1935-36 and 1930-37 are as 
follows: 18,72; 22,80; 22,03 and 2L,74. These figures seem to show that 
there has been an increase in the expenditure of several erodes hut, before 
we can compare them we must reduce them to a comparable basis. For 
example, the figures for 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36 and 1930-37 include 
'Certain special items such as half the jute export duty given to the jute 
producing provinces, the rural development fund, funds for the. develop- 
ment of broadcasting and civil aviation, funds for tile reconstruction of 
■earthquake damage in Bihar, grants to provinces from the Sugar Excise 
duty, funds for the Sind and Orissa buildings, subventions to Sind 
and Orissa, the Revenue reserve fund and the expenditure on Quetta. If 
we exclude these special items, the figures which are really comparable are 
as follows: 1932-33—16,10 lakhs, 1933-34—16,00 lakhs, 1934-35-16.14 
lakhs, 1935-36 — 17,01 lakhs and 1936-37—17,55 lakhs. The figure for 
1936-37 is thus 1,45 lakhs above the figure, for 1932-33. Out of this increase 
of 1,45 laklis, about one croro represents the increase, due to the restoration 
of the cut in pay and the accrual of normal increments. Excluding this, the 
I’pfjl increase is only 45 lakhs, that is less than half a croro. 

Now, 1 shall just examine what this increase is clue to. First of all, 
there is :m item of about seven lakhs for grants to luindloom and serieul- 
tural industries. Then there i< five lakhs for the establishment of a 
■Central dairy institute. Then there is five, lakhs for the improvement of 
agricultural marketing, three lakhs for grants to Irwin Hospital, Delhi, and 
the Victoria Hospital, Ajmer, two laklis for archaeological repairs, 18 lakhs 
for Delhi sewerage. and refuse disposal schemes. There arc also small 
increases under Aviation and Broadcasting. The House will thus see that 
almost the whole of the increase is due to medical, public health and agri- 
cultural schemes and that it is almost entirely in the direction in which 
this House wants us to spend more money. This completes my review of 
the figures given in Column 8, and I hope I have shown that there has 
been no unnecessary increase in expenditure at all. 

Before turning, to other subjects, I just want to refer to one remark of 
my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin. He begnn his speech by saying that 
-Government should exercise the utmost caution in increasing expenditure 
but. he ended by saying that Government should give large grants for edu- 
cational, purposes and restore the. cut in the grant to the Aligarh Muslim 
University, f am referring to this because it is not an isolated remark of 
-one Member only. Most of the Members of the House want us not to 
increase expenditure, but, at the spine time, they want large grants for 
purposes in which they are specially interested, 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) 
resumed the Chair.] 

' I nextturn to some of the other remarks made by the Honourable 
Member, Pandit .Govind Ballabh Pant. He found fault with the Finance 
Member for saying that there were signs of recovery and of increasing 
prosperity. I may mention here, that the Honourable the Finance 
Member never said in his speech that India was out of the depression 
- tnat he scud was that there were some sure signs of increasing 
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prosperity and of economic recovery, ft is quite true that indices of 
prices and productivity are still much below the pre-depression period. 
At the same time, there is no doubt that there is an appreciable recovery. 

I shall refer to some figures in support of this statement. Table I of 
the monthly survey of business conditions in India, issued by the Director 
General tff Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, gives the industrial 
production of the country for some of the important items. The figures 
in the latest volume available show that under most of the items there 
have been considerable increases in production during the first eleven 1 
months of the current year as compared with the corresponding period' 
of last year. I have got the figures and can quote them but I do not 
think it is necessary to worry the House by quoting them. Again Table- 
3(1) of the same volume gives the index numbers of wholesale prices. It 
is quite true that they are below the pre-depression level but the figures 
for 1935-36 are certainly higher than those for 1934-35. In the course- 
of his speech the same Honourable Member remarked that one of the 
most disquieting features- of the present situation was the contraction in 
the volume of inland trade. Sis reasoning in arriving at this conclusion 
appeared to me to be a bit curious. He admitted that there was an 
increase in volume, so far as the foreign trade was concerned, and I am- 
glad to note that he admitted this, but he concluded from this that there- 
was a considerable diminution in the internal trade 1 
• 

An Honourable Member: What is your conclusion? 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Now, wliat do we find from the accounts relat- 
ing to the inland trade of India prepared by the Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics ? The latest volume available is that 
for October, 1935, and it compares the figures for the period — the 1st 
April, 1935, to the 31st October, 1935, with those of the corresponding 
period of the previous year, and under almost everyone of the items it 
will be seen that there lias been a' considerable increase in the inland' 
trade of the country in the first seven months of' 1935-36 as compared' 
with the corresponding period of the previous year. The Honourable. 
Member said: 

“When internal trade goes down in a country, that indicates that the economic 
capacity of the people is going down and their purchasing power is becoming poorer.” 

I hope he will admit that the converse of this is also true, and, if so, 
'from the figures available in this volume it appears that the economic- 
capacity of the people and their purchasing power is going up. , 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar (Salem and Coimbatore cum North- 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Dural): What is that volume? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Let the Honour- 
able Member go on. The Chair does not think it is fair to interrupt 
him. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: I was not interrupting, Sir; I 
simply wanted to know what he is quoting from. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Let the Honour- - 
able Member go on. 
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Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Accounts relating to the inland trade of India. 

I may, iu this connection, also quote from some reports received from 
Local Governments and Administrations regarding the agricultural 
situation during 1935. One province says: 

"Prices t re generally higher than in the previous yew and the economic' condition 
.of the ryots lias slightly improved.” 

Another says: 

“The upward trend of prices of agricultural produce is continuing and there ara 
ssigns that Ihe lowest level of depression has passed away.” 

The third one says: 

"There are indications of n slight recovery from (lie gencnil economic depression 
but it is feaied that iinfavmuable crops m some parts of the province will result in a 
■ set-back, though the expected rise in the prices of food-crops will to some extent 
compensate for this.” 

Again, another province says: 

The condition of the agricultural population improved during the year 1935. as the 
• seasonal conditions were generally favourable for all crops, especially rice, and prices 
.were steadier, with a tendency to rise.” 

The general trend of the 02>inions of the Local Governments is that, 
except in some of the parts where there has been either a shortage of rain 
or excessive rniu, the condition of the agricultural classes was much better 
in 1935 than in 1934. 

Prof. N, Gr, Ranga (Guntur cum Nelli ire: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
It is the “India” report again! 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: One of the Honourable Members, Sir, referred 
to the deposits in the Post Office Savings Banks as some sort of index 
of the prosperity of the people. I would add. that the figures of invest- 
ments in the Post Office Cash Certificates are also a guide in this matter. 
T wish to quote some figures to show wliat progress there has been in this 
matter. The amount ol' Cash Certificates outstanding on the 31st March, 
1925, was Rs. 13 erores. It rose to Rs. 38 crores on the 8 1st March, 1981, 
and to 66 crores on the 31st March, 1935, i.c , an increase of 53 crores 
between 1925 and 1935. Again, the total deposits in the Post Office 
Savings Banks on the 31st March, 1925, were 26 crores. 

They rose to 37 crores on the 31st March, 1931, to 58 crores 
on the 31st March, 1935, and are expected to be 68 crores on the 
'31st March, 1936, and 77 crores on the 31sl March, 1937, i.c., an increase 
■of 51 crores. It must be remembered that owing to the very low maximum 
amount that can be deposited each year in a. Post Office Savings Bank 
and the lew total maximum amount that can be held in each account, the 
Post Office Savings Bank is usually utilised only by the pooi'er classes.’ 

An Honourable Member: Question. 

Nir. K. Sanjiva Row: It should also be remembered that, in most of 
the rural areas, people, if they have got any surplus cash, will first utilise 
it for lending locally at considerably higher rates instead of depositing it 
at a Post -Office Savings Bank at a very low rate of interest. The large 
increases in the investments in Cash Certificates and Savings Bank 
deposits have also something to do with the question of gold exports, and 
I shall now deal with some aspect of that question. The contention of 
Honourable Members opposite seems to be that most, if not all of the 
:gold exported is “distress gold”. 
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An Honourable Member: Js it not so? 

* 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: I shall mention some of the arguments against 
this assumption. Of course, it is quite true that in a country like India, 
where the bulk ')£ the savings of the people arc held not in banks, blit in 
-the sha^wi of precious metals, some gold and silver should always go^ into 
the market whether there is a depression or no depression. In ordinary 
times this goAd is absorbed by the people, but at times, when there is 
a large export of gold, it is but natural that a portion of this gold should, 
also be exported. Sir, the large increase in Post Office Cash Certificates 
and Savings 11 auk deposits clearly shows that the major portion of the 
gold exported is not distress gold. In the seven years, between 1923-24 
--and 1930-31, the Post Office. Savings Bank deposits increased by only 12 
crores, whereas between 1931-32, the year in which gold exports actually 
ibegan, and 1936-37, the increase is about 40 crores. As I said already, 
in comparing these figures, it must be remembered that most of the rural 
people deposit money in the Post Office Savings Bank, only when they 
cannot utilise it for local lending. There is ampffi evidence to show that 
-considerable amounts of money are thus being utilised for local lending. 
We are informed that the indigenous professional money-lenders, who in 
previous years used to finance themselves by loans from the regular banks, 
do not now do so. This must he due either to the indigenous money- 
lenders having sufficient resources themselves, or to the demands on the 
professional money-lenders being less; in cither case, it can only mean 
that the proceeds from the sales of gold are being utilised for internal 
finance. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: The credit of the people is gone, I say. 


Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: I shall next deal with the question raised by my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Almiad, as to how the amounts realised 
from the sales ol’ gold have been utilised. 

Honourable Members: Speak up, please. 


Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: It is, _of course, impossible to give any accurate 
or even approximate calculation. There is a lot of indirect evidence to 
show that a considerable portion has been invested abroad by the richer 
classes. I have already said that it is impossible to give any figures for 
this. Then, again, during the period between the 31st March, 1931, and 
the 31st March, 1937, we would have reduced our sterling debt by>about 
40 crores. The gold and sterling assets held by the Government of India 
in the Paper Currency and Gold Standard Reserves on the 31st March, 
1931, amounted to about 79 crores, whereas the gold and sterling assets, 
held by the Reserve Bank of Tndia on the 29th February last, amounted to 
a little over 132 crores, that is, an increase of 58 crores. 

Honourable Members: A little, louder, please. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: In addition, capital expenditure has been incurred 
in England to the extent of about 11 crores. These are only some of the 
items and it is impossible to give any accurate calculation. 
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Before concluding, I wish to deal with one of the arguments raised 
by my Honourable friend, Dr. DeSouza. I wish to deal with it because 
it is a very important point and is used by most people without realizing 
the fallacy in it. He said that the value of the rice crop in Madras dropped 
from about 97 crores in 1928-29 to about 4b crorcs in 1938^4, that 
is a drop of about 52 crores and from this he concluded that the purchas- 
ing power of the people had been reduced by 52 crores. Now, out of the 
rice crop worth 45 crores produced in Madras a little over 44 crores is con- 
sumed by the people of the province and a little less than a crore worth- 
is exported. So far as the portion worth a little over 44 crores is con- 
cerned, it is certainly not correct to say that the purchasing power of the 
people is reduced. Tt is only in respect of the very small fraction which' 
is exported that the purchasing power is actually reduced. Though he 
used this agrument, in the earlier part of his speech, ho contradicted him- 
self in the end by saying that any import duty on rice will not be a burden 
on the consumers as they consumed their own rice. If they consume their 
own produce, I do not see how the purchasing power will fall with the- 
drop in prices. 

Then, Sir, uiy Honourable friend, Mr. Azhar Ali, mentioned just now 
tlnii the increase in the currency receipts was due to the loss of currency 
notes by poor people. This increase represents entirely currency notes 
of the denomination of Its. 500 and over which were not claimed during 
the last 40 years. I do not know how muny poor people use currency 
notes of f 1 ip denomination of FIs. 5<K3 and over. With them 1 words, I 
resume in\ scat, (Applause.) 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty (Madras: Indian Commerce): Mr. 
President, the Honourable the Finance Member, with characteristic 
politeness, invited the Opposition to shoot first. Barring his supreme dis- 
regard he Holds of views other than his own, I like his jovial spirit which 
is infectious and it has also infused life into this otherwise listless House. 
The invitation, though appearing to bo bold and courageous, smacks. 1 
am afraid, of cowardice. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): “Cowardice” is 
not the proper word to use. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty: I beg your pardon. I will say 
timidity. We have, in our Parana*, the instance of a Kshatriya being 
surrounded bv the. ladies of the harem looking at his virtuous and chivalrous 
foe with defiance, because he felt sure that the foe would not attack 
him when he was surrounded bv the other sex. But, in this case, the' 
Honourable the Members of the Government are equipped with the. nnnour 
of , irresponsibility and of a thicker variety in the case of the Honourable 
the Finance Member, fio, Sir, it is indeed very often futile to indulge in 
shots, however dexterous my Honourable friend to inv right may be or 
however pointed my Honourable friend, the Deputy Leader of our Party 
may be. 

Sir, during the last 15 months, during which I have become associated' 
with this Assembly, T have been an unfortunate spectator of increasing- 
differences between the Government and the representatives of the people. 
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Ban-jpg questions of political importance, uamely, independence, self- 
government, .Dominion Status, federation of unwilling and unequal units, 
Central responsibility to the Secretary of Slate for India, Provincial 
autonomy in the leading strings of the Central Government, corning to 
the more practical questions of improving the economic and financial 
condition** of the people of this country, 1 fail to see how, if the interests 
of the Members of the Government and of tlic people's representatives 
should be ideiAical, there could be any divergence of views at all. But it 
is upon these questions every day, day in and day out, that, the Govern- 
ment Members fail to see our point of view and we are unable to under- 
stand their point of view. No sincere attempt was ever made by the 
Members of the Government to take the people’s representatives into their 
confidence and explain to them their difficulties in regard to the various 
questions that we put forward day after day before the Members of the 
Government. If we point out that the literacy of the people has not 
improved, if we point out that the economic condition of the cultivator is 
deteriorating, if we point out that the ratio that yon have steadfastly 
adhered to is not conducive to the interests of the people, if we say that 
we are persecuted in this manner or repressed in another manner, you have 
nothing else to say than merely to repeat the arguments which are as 
unconvincing as they were when they were first trotted out. Sir, why this 
kind of atmosphere should be persisted in, I cannot understand. It will 
cErtainlv not be good either to the Government or to the country to persist 
in this kind of aloofness and non-understanding of each other's point of 
view. (Hoar, hoar.) Sir, the case of this country cannot bo more ably 
put forward than that which has been done by my Honourable friend, the 
Deputy Leader of our Party. I have, so far, not heard any reply from the 
Government Benches to the main questions which ho has raised in that 
debate. It is easy enough to see that the financial condition of the Govern- 
ment may be quite sound, while the economic condition of the people 
might be rotten. The successive Finance Members might feel proud that 
they have presented balanced budgets, that they have raised lots of money 
by means of taxation, that their customs revenues have increased or that 
the salt revenues have increased and thereby paid off a lot of expenditure 
for this and that and also provided for avoidance of debt. The Honourable 
the Finance Member may also take pride in the fact that, contrary to 
expectations and contrary to the pledges given by Government, he could 
rather use revenue monies for capital expenditure and make the present 
generation suffer for the posterity. But, so far ns the economic condition 
of the country is concerned, nothing seems to have been done effectively 
to ameliorate it or to put down discontent which is certainly rampant in the 
country. 

Within the framework of the policy and the ease which has been pre- 
sented to this House by the Deputy Leader of our Party, it may not be 
inconsistent if I should refer to some of the minor questions which affect 
the people of this country. For some years past it is a matter of florae 
satisfaction that a few problems of rural and agricultural welfare are 
receiving the attention of the Central and Provincial Governments. But 
such matters affect only the upper strata and the stress on the superficial 
questions even create a doubt in our minds that the Governments are only 
diverting the more important ones from the attention of the public and 
giving undue importance to academic questions. T refer, Sir, to the 
incidence and the oppressive vagaries of the land revenue assessments. 
Though the land revenue assessment is primarily tile concern of Local 
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Governments, the Government. of India cannot, escape ttic responsibility of 
failure to persuade the Local Governments to place, these assessments mi 
a statutory basis. And, as a matter of fact when the Madras Government' 
had submitted a Bill for sanction to put t lie land revenue assessment on 
u, statutory basis, the Government of India has the unenviable credit of 
having rejected a proposal of that sort. Though in theory the assessment 
is half of the not produce in practice it amounts to a giv?tter prupoitiun, 
and this has occasioned the progressive impoverishment of tin, mainstay 
of the country, liosearehos in seeds, methods of cultivation and promo- 
tion of now and improved methods of cultivation, full flat on (lie agricul- 
turist, the prices of whose produce we have cruelly lowered and exposed 
him to inclemencies of all sorts The tenanis in r.amindari areas who, 
by the way, in the Madras Presidency alone, are nearly a third of the 
tenantry, are in peculiarly distressful conditions. Their rents aio dispropor- 
tionately high and abnormal, and it is indeed n very cruel form of concern 
for agriculturists that their grievances of rnekrenling are ignored on tin* 
ground that their interests are the concern of Local Governments or a 
matter regulated by time-worn legislation 

Ilice. whiih is the main crop ol the Madras Presidency , and an import 
ant crop in several other provinces, has suffered a decrease in export dm* 
mainly to some foreign customers turning away from iht rice of our 
country on account of the discrimination shown against them. We avo 
further lumdicnppcd In the large imports from Siam, though 1 cannot 
definitely say that these, imports have displaced the Indian equivalent' 
variety in the internal market. I lane no doubt these heavy imports have 
had a deleterious effect on the prices of other varieties of rice. The dufv 
levied on the importation lias had no permanent effect and 1 venture t>> 
think that' unless quantitative restriction is placed on them the increase 
of duty will only add to the burden ol the consumer instead of levelling 
up the price of I'ndinu rice. 

Cotton is another important crop. There are a hunt 2d million acres 
under cotton cultivation yielding about (i million halos of -100 pounds. 
Nearly half of if, is, I am told, consumed in this country, and, in the 
export of the other half, the cultivator comes in the conflict with the 
industrialist. It is true that the. industrialist is assuring the cultivator 
that Japan, a large buyer, would continue to take the exportable surplus. 
Verbal assurances will carry no- conviction to the mind of the cultivator, 
and the industrialist who wants protection for liis industry, , —with which 
desire 1 entirely agree, — must be able to offer more tangible prool of his 
assurance. 

Tobacco is another important crop in Madras. Happily the. legislation 
to levy certain license fees on the sale of this commodity is for the time 
withdrawn But I fear it will be brought up again. Gigarctte manufac- 
ture* should be encouraged in this country . 

In all important matters of produce and manufacture, the industrialist 
and the cultivator only are reckoned with. The labourer and the merchant 
are looked at, in a patronising mood and indifferent, spirit. In fact, the 
poor consumer is trotted out, both by the industrialist and by the agricul- 
turist, as being a victim of labour or the merchant. At one time the 
industrialist and the merchant were one and the same person. Now they 
are different, and where they are both one the merchant is talking in the 
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language of tlio industrialist and pocketing I he profits of both Mu- indus- 
trialist and the merchant. In provinces where industries are few or nil I ho 
former merchant in imported goods is driven to the ranks of tlm unem- 
ployed. He is looked down upon by the patriot, industrialist and the 
socialist. This process of elimination of (he merchant is justified on the 
specious 4 ilo;i of branding the merchant ns a middleman adding to the 
burdens of the consumer. But a t loser examination and unprejudiced 
observation will show that by the elimination of dm middleman tlie con- 
sumer is not a hit benefited, but the voracious middleman of industrial 
class snatches it away id the. source. Madras can lxmst of very few 
industries and joint stock concerns The middle class consists of mor- 
nbnnts and traders. It remains to he seen how the industrial policy nf the 
country will be, Able to afford living accommodation to them who, T think, 
exist, in huge numbers in other non-industrial provinces as well. 

In this connection, I remind myself of (he [imposed comprehensive, 
amendments to the Companies and Insurance laws. I await, with keen 
interest the changes; lad let nm say that our emnpatriois of the northern 
provinces have had a start in insurance. In a spirit of patriotism the 
public in the. south had placed large business expecting that the resources 
of these companies would filter to all provinces alike for the bone-fit of 
the economic and industrial conditions of the country as a whole and all 
■ component parts Much of the wcnllh is locked up in Government 
securities or securities of industrial concerns of the noith. 1 am doubtful 
if a small portion of their fluid capital is with the local hauls of provinces 
other than their own. 

Madras must needs complain about postal and telegraph amenities If 
was not without some supplication that we were able to secure the vestora 
tion of the single sea-mail direct service between Madras and Burma. I 
must acknowledge and convey my deep thankfulness and of the other 
representatives of Madras and the commercial organisations of Madras to 
Sir Frank Noyce without whoso help it would not have been possible to get 
this restored. But let mo fell him, Sir, that Madras, in respect of postal 
conveniences, is behind at least by 20 years. The population of the city 
has grown up by 25 per cent, within (ho last two decades, and the suburbs 
have increased by at least a dozen; and still the post offii cs have not 
shown ft corresponding increase, much less the staff, in the existing post 
offices. There is only one clerk who receives the telegraphic messages 
in the General Post. Office whore many people, both European and Indian 
concerns, have to Wait to see their messages received, for more than 20 
or 25 minutes. 

Now, Sir, with inference to some of the points raised by Pandit, Goviud 
^ M Ballabh Pant, the Budget Officer of the Government of India, 

P ' * has replied to them, and he took particular care to meutiop 
those arguments in as inaudible a voice as possible, because it is ran 
difficult to he hold when arguments are weak. Sir. it, would have facili- 
tated our convenience if he had made himself better heard. At, any rate, 
Sir, to such of those points which T heard and to which there can be an 
immediate reply, T propose to give a reply. With regard to the growth 
of expenditure, be said that from 1932-83, the real increase of expenditure 
was only Es 45 lakhs, so that, the figures of expenditure which are shown 
as Its. 21 or 22 orores include many other items of extraordinary ex- 
penditure during the year. That, is so. The point of our criticism is that 
you are taking money from the emergency taxation and meeting unusual 
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and extraordinary expenditure which ought to bo provided for within the 
ambit of ordinary revenues and ordinary expenditure. There is no point 
in saying “there is so much money, 1 will spend on Quell, a”, and when 
we criticise and say that you should not spend from rcvnnuea^oii Quetta, 
turn round and reply, “there has been no real exjicnrlitnro, because this 
expenditure is unusual and has only shown a small increase What w,e 
really say is that you have no business to meet expenditure for nhich you 
have, nob raised emergency taxation. If you examine the various items 
of your unusual or extraordinary expenditure, you will find that they 
are such as should be possible for any Government to make provision in 
the ordinary course. Could it bo said that 11s. 7 lakhs for haudloom 
weavers, Es. 5 lakhs lor the dairy institute, Es. 5 lakhs for agricultural 
marketing, Es. 8 lakhs for tlio Delhi hospitals, Bk. 2 lakhs for Archeolo- 
gical Survey — researches [ suppose — and another few lakhs for anthropolo- 
gical researches could be considered to be so emergent as to justify 
expenditure from emergency taxation? It should he considered to be a 
tyrannical and oppressive taxation. 

Again, he criticised one Honourable Member who had said that, while 
asking for reduction of expenditure, it would be inconsistent to ask for 
increase of grants. This is the usual argument of the Government 
Benches. We, no doubt, ask for a number of things, but what you gen- 
erally do is, you reject everything. You won’t say, “well, you have 
asked for so many things, I am going to provide for this thing this year, 
you must be satisfied"'. We ask Cor reduction of taxation, because you 
do not grant us any of our requests and there, is no chance of any of our 
demands being accepted by you. When wo ask for the, reduction of the 
post card rate from nine pies to three pics, you say “you want this, you 
want that, therefore, 1 am not going to reduce, the rate’’. When we say 
“you have taken so much money, why don’t you do this and do that’’, 
you say you cannot do anything. So, there is no meaning in finding 
fault with Honourable Members who ask for a reduction of expenditure 
and also for an increase of grant. Tf you .are prepared to give increase of 
grants and thereby justify the amount of taxation that you levy, that is 
something which we can understand. 

I shall now come to the contraction and value of inland trade. 1 
believe that, in the normal course of events, the inland trade of a country 
must be nearly ten times the value of foreign, trade. May I ask the Budget 
Officer in what proportion our inland trade stands in relation to foreign 
trade* Is it fair to take onlv the figures of nine or ten months of this 
year and compare them with the figures of the preceding year? You must 
take the average figures of the last four or five years and led, us know 
whether there lias been any appreciable increase in inland trade. It has 
been said that the economic condition of the people is going up. I suppose 
it h going up in the minds of those highly paid men. It is always the 
case that when one is satisfied, he thinks the whole world is satisfied. It 
is no doubt a ven enviable mentality that people who are satisfied must 
think that every one else is satisfied. But to examine the ques- 
tion whether the economic condition of the peoples is going 
m we have lo go into the villages and find out what the actual state of 
affairs is The Budget Officer quoted in support of his argument that 
the economic condition of the people was going up, the volume of deposits 
in the Tost Office Cash Certificates, in the Post Office Savings Bank, 
etc. Ho very carefully omitted to mention the low rate of interest of 
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banks jbv -current accounts and savings bank accounts with them. While 
the savings bank deposits have increased in several banks, the interest 
has been reduced on current account to one per cent., and 1 think, on 
savings bank, the Imperial Bank of India has reduced it- to per cent, 
or two per-cent. Apart from that, the money is unemployable. It is not 
in the savings banks alone that you see large accumulations of money, but 
in very many banking concerns, there is a large accumulation of money, 
and this is no indication of the economic prosperity () f the country. On the 
other hand, it is because that we are not able to employ the largo capital 
that is available in profitable undertakings that there is this accumulation. 
To infer from large deposits in savings banks that the economic condition 
of the people has goue up is erroneous ou the part of ordinary people, 
but it is a dangerous inference so far as Government officers are concerned. 
It was also said that the indigenous moneylender was not taking money 
from the bigger sowcar, either because ho himself has come into possession 
of more money or because the borrower does not require money. Is this 
the way by which Members of Government determine the economic condi- 
tion of the people and decide about their prosperous condition? It is very 
unfortunates that he should have ignored the various handicaps laid on 
the small moneylender in recent times. In almost every province, debt 
legislation has been passed and this imposes some stringent conditions on 
■the moneylender . I believe, there is also a Bill which has been given notice 
of in this House for freedom of debtors from arrest and non-attachment 
of a portion of salaries. It is not necessary for me to sav whether these 
are good measures or had measures. But one thing is certain, and that 
is, that all these arc restrictive measures which affect the credit of the 
small man. Now, for what purpose does the small man borrow from the 
moneylender? It is only for the purpose of paying the hist. _ If you can 
know to what extent the small man borrows during the hist collection 
months, it would he a fair index of his capacity to pay tlio tax 

It is said that one Honourable Member referred to the fact that the 
value of the rice crop in Madras dropped to Rs. 45 crones and thereby 
there had been a loss of about Bs. 20 crores to the agriculturists, and it 
bas been stated in reply that out of -15 crores value of rice, 44 crores value 
is consumed internally. Sir, like the law of averages, this is also a very 
deceptive argument. 45 crores value of rice is no doubt produced in 
Madras Presidency. Is it, therefore, suggested that without converting 
that produce into money the ryot or the people of the, province would be 
able to consume the same? It must pass into others’ hands and when it 
passes into others’ hands the return he gets is often smaller than the. money 
which he got previously, on account of the fall in prices. But the 
Honourable the Budget Officer conveniently forgets that the payment of 
tax is still in money. The full value of the money lias to bo paid; and 
for paying a certain amount of money be bas to sell a larger volume of 
rice produce to satisfy the tax-gatherer. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. 'Deputy President 
(Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta).] 

It is, therefore, wrong to say that because 45 crores value of rice is 
produced in a province and 44 crores value is consumed, that it is not 
affected by the fall in prices .... 

Dr, 3?, X. DeSouza: That argument applies only to crops which are 
food like rice, but not to money crops. 
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.Mr, B, Has: You have turned round? 

Mr. Sami Vencalachelam Cite tty: Therefore, it is an incontrovertible 
fact that the capacity of tile cultivator to pay his taxes is considerably 
diminished, and that is u h v even tin- Iawh] ( iovermiients are r> oiliniit*** lli'u 
necessity of giving remissions. Now, in connection with a similar (jucslmn, 
(lie Honourabli' the Budget Officer mentioned .some reporls ol the I’ro- 
vim* ml (lovermnents which uniformly mi to show that there has been an 
upward tendency in the condition of ihe, agriculturist. 1 have a doubt if 
these reports arc those sent up lo the revenue hoards for the purpose of 
maintaining the existing rates of land ;t venue assessment, Generally, it 
is an op e.u secret that whatever might I*" the personal views of the district 
officers in regard to the condition of crops in their areas, the condition 
must be so indicated to the higher authorities as not to put them in an 
awkward position when they have lo meet the demands for the reduction 
of land revenue assessment; and it is only in very rare occasions when U?o. 
distress is Tar loo acute to ignore and when the district officers have not 
become so seasoned and so trained to ably soften facts that recommenda- 
tions for remissions reach the Provincial Governments. Therefore, to set 
such a high value upon the, reports of Provincial (lovenunents, which, 
after all, are based upon the district officers’ reports and submitted just, 
at the time of the. assessments, is rather disadvantageous to know the 
exact truth of the condition of the people. 1 do not know h<rw else we 
could show to this Government that the people are suffering from the lack 
of business, from the lack of sufficient money to sustain themselves even 
up to the level to which they were accustomed some years ago. Unless 
the Government themselves believe that there should be some truth in 
wind, we, time after time, are expressing in this House, there is lo my 
mind no other way of convincing them. Therefore, while 1 feel that so 
far as certain rates of taxation and certain postal rates are concerned there 
was some indication of relieving the burden of the people, there is yet. a 
lot more to be done. Apart from that, the one way of gaining the con- 
fidence of the people and their co-operation in its full measure is to take 
their representatives into the fullest confidence and explain to them wliv 
it is that they should still adhere to the export of nokl, win it. is that they 
should still adhere lo this 18d. ratio, why it is that protection could he 
given only in driblets, why it is that, repression should he going on in 
the manner in which it is now r being done. 1 pray that God Almighty will 
give wisdom to the Honourable Members oT the Government to understand 
the spirit, and the minds of the people 

The Honourable Sir Uripendra Sircar (Leader of the House)- . , . 

and that Hi* might be, equally kind lo the Opposition. 

tor. Sami Vencataehelam Chetty: . . . tuul to improve Huh- economic 
and political condition. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, at this stage, it is incumbent on us to consider the financial history 
of the country before we begin a discussion on the various items contained 
in the Finance Bill. I will not, however, deal with the remote past, but 
will confine my attention to the, period beginning from the. outbreak of 
the Great European War. During these 22 years, we had in India ten 
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years of deficit, nine years of surplus, and thiec \ ears in which the ex- 
penditure, was equal to the income. How were the deficits met and liow were 
the surpluses secured? By borrowing and taxation. Jit 1014, that is to 
fay, just on the eve, of file outbreak ol the European War, tlioro was 
practically no unproductive debt in this country.- The first purpose for 
which debt was incurred was to give assistance to the British Government 
in carrying on •the European War to flic extent of £1-10 millions. Then, 
there were further additions to this unproductive debt due to deficits in the 
Government's budgets. 

Coming to taxation, we. find that it. was on no less than twelve 
occasions during this period that fresh faxes were imposed on the people and 
it was i ml v a very small proportion of this additional taxation that has so 
far been ' remitted Now, Kir, is this n satisfactory state of things'? I 
nm not one of those who regard taxation as a necessary evil. On the 
other hand, 1 believe that in certain conditions and in certain circumstances 
taxation may become a necessary good. If the distribution of the burden 
of taxation is equitable, and if the proceeds of taxation are properly utilised, 
taxation made the mrirument for promoting the welfare, social, moral 
and economic, of ihe people. But fur wind purpose has taxation been 
imposed in this country during the last twenty-two years? Have these 
faxes been levied to extend education? No. Have those taxes been levied 
in order lo improve sanitation and public health? No. Has taxation been 
imposed in order (o improve agriculture? No. Idas taxation been h vied 
m order to develop the industrial resources of the country 0 No. Has 
taxation been levied in order to introduce measures of social reform, in 
order to relieve poverty, in order to relieve unemployment? No, The 
emphatic answer io all ilieSc questions is “No" 

For what purpose, then, has this additional taxation been imposed? 
In order to enable the Government to carry on /the ordinary duties of ad- 
ministration. Sir, if we compare the administrative expenditure which 
existed in 1014, with that of the. present day, wlmt do we find? We 
find that there lias been an enormous addition to the expenditure, of the 
country, — and on what, subjects ? On subjects which do not rotate to 
the nation-building departments of administration, but ho subjects like 
defence, police, general administration, and so forth. Now, Sir, these arc 
important duties which the. Government/ have to carry on, I do not deny 
that But my complaint is that, there is a lack rf balance between what 
may he called the protective services of Government and the ameliora- 
tive services, and this lack of balance, has been in existence in this country 
from the beginning of British rule. Sir, fame lms now come when this lack 
of balance should he remedied, and it is urgently necessary thal steps should 
be taken 'to take in .hand the. subjects which have so far been neglected. 
For this purj lose sufficient funds should ho provided. Now, Kir, how can 
this object, he achieved? This can he achieved only by a reduction in 
expenditure. It is true, that, on some, occasions, when the pressure was 
very great. Government adopted a policy of rotrenchnieul . But this policy 
was a Feeble one, and in many instances a misdirected one. While the 
axe fell heavily at the bottom, the top was practically left untouched. 
When temporary ‘ cuts were levied even at the top, even this small reduc- 
tion in salaries was removed at the earliest possible moment. Sir, what 
is wanted now 's to adopt a proper policy in carrying on the administra- 
tion of the country, and that policy is to secure money by retrenchment 
‘in the different, departments by removing unwanted persons from the i.op 
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and by effecting a general cut in salaries and 1<> utilise the money thus 
released for beneficial services. Sir, on the occasion of my budget speech the 
other day, I urged that more money should be made over to the provinces. 
My object was not to make it possible to incur additional expenditure 
on subjects like police and general administration, but to enable them 
to spend more money on subjects like public health, sanitatfou, education, 
agricultural improvement, and industrial development. 

Sir, Sir Walter Layton, the financial assessor of the Simon Commission, 
remarked a few years ago that, while India was spending as much in 
regard to the protective services as any other civilised country, hen ex- 
penditure on education, sanitation and other subjects was extremely small, 
and in regard to some of the services, which engaged attention in other 
countries, India incurred no expenditure at all. Sin, the time has come 
when the whole matter should be considered in a new perspective. 

Sir, the other day, when the Honourable the Finance Member was 
presenting his budget, he said that India was on the road to recovery 
and was gradually gaining in prosperity. Well, I do not know whether 
he was quite correct or not. Burt’, with reference to this, 1 said that, (here 
were certain indications that foreign trade had improved to some extent. 
Today, my Honourable friend, Mr. Sanjiva How, points out that intermit 
trade has also improved, hut the figures, which he supplies, themselves 
tend to show that this improvement is not at all appreciable, — it is, in 
fact, almost negligible, An improvement in foreign trade docs not neces- 
sarily imply that the country is prospering. 

While, on 'this subject, Sir, I may mention that our export trade has 
not as yet improved to the extent that it would make iti possible for us 
to do away with the export of gold. For a long time past India enjoyed 
a very large favourable balance of trade, and the result was that India 
was able to accumulate a large store of gold. But, during the last five 
years, what has happened? A considerable proportion oE this store of 
gold has been drained away. The Honourable the Finance Member says, 
and my Honourable friend, Mr. Sanjiva Bow, repeats it, that this is not 
distress gold. I take them at their word. If it is not distress gold, then 
there would he no hardship if we levy an export duty on this gold. You 
cannot have it both ways. With one breath you say it is not distress 
gold, and with another you say it will be a hardship on the people, who 
export gold', to levy an export duty on itl India is in need of money, in 
very urgent need of money. Provincial autonomy, or what is known by 
the name of provincial autonomy, wall be established soon. The pro- 
vinces will require greater expenditure. Why then, do you not levy an 
export duty on gold at a very moderate rate, say, at the rate of ten per 
cent.? During the last five or six years, India has exported gold to the 
extent of lis. 205 crores. {An 'Honourable Member'. “275 or ores”.) I 
stand corrected. I do not remember the exact figure, but it is a detail. 
The average rate of export is something liko . 50 crores a year. If you 
levy an export duty on gold at the rate of ten per cent, during the next 
year you will he able to improve tlie finances of the country by something 
lilte Bs. 5 crores That will not be a very small gain. The ‘Honourable 
the h mance M.ember said last year that gold is a commodity like other 
commodities. If this were so, then his own country, England, would not 
ha-ve been so anxious to preserve her gold stores, and other countries also 
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would? not have been so anxious to preserve their gold. Whatever that 
may be, — the, Honourable the Finance Member said that the people of 
the country are deriving large profits from this export of gold. Profits, 
as every economist will tell him, are a proper subject for taxation, and T 
would, therefore, urge him to levy a tax on the export of gold. 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: Even when the profits nro made by 
the agriculturist selling his ornaments? 

Prof. N. Gr. Kanga: You admit it then? 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Does this gold come from the pockets of the agri- 
culturists? Are they in such a flourishing condition that they cun afford 
to send away tlicir gold? If this be so, it is distress gold; you cannot 
have it both ways. I agree with you that the whole of it is not distress 
gold, and, therefore, I urge you to levy an export duty on the commodity. 

Now, coming to the question of recovery, my Honourable Mend says 
that India is well on the road towards recovery. But 1 what have the Gov- 
ernment of India done to promote recovery in this country ? Compare the 
activities of the Government of India with the activities of some of the 
ot]ier countries, — United States, England, Germany, France, etc., where 
serious attempts have been made to bring the depression to an end. In 
India, practically nothing has been done. 

An Honourable Member: Nothing will be done. 


Dr. P. U, Banerjea: And what do we find? The present position is 
that, in most of the countries of the world, unemployment is on the 
decrease. I asked a question on this subject the other day, and I pointed 
out that India does not appear on this list which was published by the 
League of Nations. Then, I asked: “Is it a fact that in India unemploy- 
ment has increased'”, and the answer was “Yes”. So, the position 'is 
that, in India, unemployment has increased, whereas, in other countries, 
unemployment has decreased. I will not discuss the steps which have 
been taken in other countries to cope with unemployment. This was 
tempoiary unemployment, and it was met by various temporary measures. 
One of the most important of these measures was the construction of 
public works. The Government in India ought to have done the same. 
But unemployment in India is not a temporary phase; it is a perma- 
n 031 ' N° w ’ how are you going to remove this permanent con- 

dition, Well, we can do this only by industrialisation. To me it does 
not seem that there is any other way open. 


f we read the history of India since tho commencement of British 
rule, what do we find? We find that there is a melancholy tale regard- 
ing the economic and financial, injustice done to India, and this melan- 
choly tale has been told a hundred times, and even more, not only bv 
Indians, but also by Englishmen. I will not repeat this tale, but this 
much I will say that if the Honourable the Finance Member wishes to 

9 m nS ° lf ^ th m fi £ £ T ial and economic history of India during 
the last 200 years, he will find many books in which a true account is 
veiy carefully given. (Interruption.) I could have myself given him 
some of my books. I admit that in recent years there has been some 
change in policy. The Government, a few years ago, adopted the policy 
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of discriminating protection, and the application of (his principle has 
helped several industries. But if we examine very carefully the methods 
of such application, we find that (ho, policy has not been carried as tar as 
it ought to have been, and there have, been many omissions, ffo Jar as 
small and cottage industries are concerned, they have been ignored almost 
entirely, and, in some cases, the interests of the small inuustrio* luuo 
been adversely affected 1 would ask the Goveinimcnt, therefore, to 
adopt a policy of industrialisation, that is to say, adopt- a policy of develop- 
ment, not- only of large scale industries, but also of small-scale indus- 
tries and cottage industries. T have already admitted that tariff protec- 
tion has been given. But tariff is nol the only form of protection that 
can he given to industry in this country. There are various other ways 
in which encouragement may he given to industry. Pioneering would ho 
one such form. Guaranteeing a minimum rate of profit would be another. 
Purchase of stores would be a third, and the financing of industries woidd 
ho the most important of all. "if the Government, adopt such a policy, 
a great change will occur in no time. 

Sir, I have not had time to touch some of the points which I wanted 
to deal with, and I wish to discuss a few of them now. With regard to 
gold export, I wish to point out that such export is necessary, because 
of the huge amount of home charges which this country has to moot. 
These home charges consist of various items, but the most important 
among them consist of pensions and leave allowances of officers, both 
military and civil, and the interest on debt. Now, it- is these home charges 
which make it incumbent- on us to export gold. In the years bclot'c the 
economic depression of lh81-!tf>. India met these home charges by si tid- 
ing an excess of exports over imports, but- the situation has now changed 
What has to he done now? It is absolutely necessary that- the Home 
charges should be hold in cheek. Greater Indiamsation would go a long 
way towards reducing (ho homo charges, and a reduction in pensions and 
pay of British officers would also work in the same direction. A further 
step will also have to be taken, and that will be t-o Hunt more largely 
loans in India. If gradually the foreign debt is paid back by means of 
internal loans, India will ultimately he able to free herself from the 
stranglehold of British capital. This has a political as well as an economic 
bearing, and T hope this matter will receive consideration. 

One word more, and T have clone. India presents the unique spec- 
tacle of a poor people in a rich country. There are few other countries, 

I believe, where a similar spectacle could he observed. Bull India has 
not always been poor li India is poor today, what should we do? It 
is incumbent on us to find out the causes of this poverty and to apply 
the proper remedies. The people and the Government musli combine in 
order to find out the causes and to apply the proper remedies, Will the 
Honourable the Finance Member take tlio first step in this itialier ? lie 
will perhaps say that ho belongs to the orthodox school and according to 
the orthodox school, laissez-faire is the best policy. But- although he was 
at one time a member of the orthodox school, T invite him to expand 
his vision and to see that orthodox economics is not- suitable to the present 
oircumst-nnc.es of India, 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) 
resumed the Chair."] 
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Sir, only yesterday, .1 was reading a new book by one of the greatest 
economists of his own country. Lt is the latest book by John Maynard 
Keynes, and it is entitled “General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money". Mr. J. M. Keynes was brought up in the traditions of the 
orthodo^* school, but he now finds that these traditions do not suit him, 
and he says that the tacit assumptions of the exploded classical theory’ are 
seldom or ne^r satisfied, with the result, that it cannot solve the economic, 
problems of the actual -world. 1 ask the Honourable the, Finance Mem- 
ber to mark these words — it cannot solve tlio economic problems of the 
actual world. I invite him to extend his vision and to take a more reason- 
able view of the circumstances of India. Mr. Keynes further points out 
that it is necessary for Government to expand ii s activities in the direc- 
tion of giving assistance to industry and trade. So, if an orthodox mem- 
ber of the classical school lias come round to this view, J hope and trust 
that it will not, be long before our Finance Member also turns his atten- 
tion to the realities of the problem and changes his views. But whether 
lie does or not, we have a duty to perform, and let this House make it 
clear to the Government that the time has come, when a new orientation 
of Government policy is needed, and that unless that is done, there is 
bound to be confusion and chaos in the country. 

• Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions. Non- 
Mulmuinuidan): There have been shots and eounl ersliots in this battle- 
field of cushions and armchairs, ami l was watching, as a villager, as lo 
who lias lost the game and who lias won il. Up till now, it was very 
difficult for me to decide ns to who is going to win and who is going lo 
lose. Bui one tiling is certain that it is the Indian villager that is really 
going to lose the battle, and ii is ibis mighty (iouTiimenl that is going lo 
win it! Thorn lmve been arms and anuminiiions, some drawn from ilia 
old armoury and some from new ones, but the, nil result is the same and 
will continue to lie. the same — that this mighty Government will win and 
the villager will lose. In the name of tho villager, I have, to say this that 
although T noted great learning, erudition and book authority, there was 
one tiling Unit struck me. more, particularly about my Honourable friend. 
Mr. Bunj'iva Tiow, Hint lie does not know the villager. At any rate, he 
does not know what the villager is suffering from. He has drawn his 
conclusions in ihe sort of way given in a story in the. “ Pmichit-Tiuitiu". 
Sir, there was a jackal which was caught., and that jackal used to be given 
blows, because the jackal was eating 'in the fields of a cultivator. Another 
jackal came and inferred from its face, “Oh, you are very very thick, you 
are very fat, wliat do you eat?” The inference that lie drew from' Ilia 
body is just like what our Bandits are drawing when they draw inferences 
from their statistics, and when they say: “Oh, this is rising, and that is 
falling, therefore., there must be prosperity”. Now, a brut her- jackal saw 
the fat jackal and said: “Look here your checks arc vcy very fat, your hands 
are tat, you must be, prosperous, and you must be eating very good things". 
Then, that jackal said: “Yes, very well, I am eating really lino tilings 
every morning and every evening, but 1 would only ask you to do one 
tiling. Please come and untie my neck and tic yours, and you will then 
enjoy what 1 have been eating, and, afterwards, you will know, and you 
may also grow fat.” TTo was probably, Sir, less clever than our Mends 
opposite, and he got himself tied and let loose the other one. The next 
morning, when the cultivator came, ho gave him a good beating. Thou ha 
said: “Wliat are you doing, don't beat me.” Bo, in the same way, my 
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Ilnnuuruble friends rending from certain figures arc. like the rending of that 
jackal from the- face of the other jackal, that that fellow is fat and is very 
happy. Ho said. “This is how he was happy.” Bo I will say the same 
thing. You should not. merely draw your inferences from those bo»!ks, hut 
it you will please, go and see tlie villagers, and I invite my Honourable 
friend to couic and see tlie villager in the Chhaltisgarh Division, and 'if he 
will come there, then the whole of your theories will be falsified. So, if 
you cure, lo draw a ically fair inference and a correct inference, you should 
go and see the villages and then you will find that either your data is 
wrong or your inferences are wrong. Sir. my Honourable friend has said: 
"Oil, there is such an amount of increase in investments in post office 
cash certificates and in savings bank deposits that no one, can draw any 
conclusion other than this that the average villager is happier”. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): He never 
said that. 

Mr. Crhanshiam Singh Gupta: If he did not say that, I will withdraw 
my words, but what I understood him to say was — and ho was speaking in 
u very low tone, and I wauled him to speak up as I am speaking just, 
now — f understood him to say that the average villager was more pros- 
perous, because there were bigger deposits in the savings bank accounts' 
and there were more purchases of cash certificates, because, lie said, the 
villager deposits liis savings there in the post office. If he did not say 
that* T will stand corrected even by the Honourable the Law Member, hut 
I. would like that to come from his client himself, Mr. Sanjivu Bow, — that 
he did not mean it — rather than from his lawyer the Honourable the Law 
Member, because, so far as we laymen are. concerned, we want these 
admissions lo come not through a lawyer, and particularly when the client 
is present; if 1 am wrong, I should like to ’be told so by the Honourable 
Mr. Bow himself. Anyway, the position is this. You cannot, find four 
annas with an ordinary villager. You cannot, find (except to a very small 
extent) money in an ordinary village. It is certainly true that there are 
accumulations in the banks and lack of 'money in the, village. There must 
be some reason for that. 'Probably my Honourable friend, Pandit Govind 
Ballabli Pant, or the Honourable thg Finance. Member will be able to 
explain the reason, but I can only say, as one knowing a villager himself, 
what the actual facts are. But, before I go into those details, I must 
say one thing, because this is the time when we can have some heart to 
heart talk. Howsoever feeble my voice may be, howsoever ineffective my 
voice may he, and I also say that it may purely he technical, but T shall 
put one question, and that question is this. Sir, I question the moral 
right of this Government to tax the people of India. T can understand a 
Government taxing its people where it is the peoplo’s representative; I 
can also understand an autocrat taxing the people over whom he rules, if 
he is a benevolent autocrat, if he spends that money in the way in which 
it has been described by Kalidas: 

“ Prajtinmneva Bliootijariham sa tdhhcn ball magra licet. 

Sa/iaura gvnd mutsraultoom aadutte. hi rasarn ran. 

Which means: 

“King Ttaghu and others used to taka from their subjects in order to give tlie 
latter much more; Sun takes from the earth in order to give it back a thousand fold.” 

(Hear, hear.) 
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^Sfow, if an autocrat takes money and spends it for the welfare of the 
people, then, of course, lie has a moral right to take it. Therefore, 
howsoever my voice may be feeble, and I know that it is very feeble 
(Voices: ‘‘No, no”), howsoever my voice may be ineffective, and I know it 
is very ineffective (Voices: ‘‘No, no”), and howsoever the question may be 
technical, and 1 know it is very technical, I question the right of this 
Government to tax the people of India. Now, why do I question it? Sir, 
I am not a lfater of autocrats. Ff F were free, I would love to be under an 
autocrat who swore allegiance to the people of India, but I would not like 
to be under even a democrat who swears allegiance to some other country. 
Then I may be asked, why do 1 put this question? It 'is because this 
Government has been most callous to the villager, to the agriculturist 
Oh, how much they have taken from him ! 

There is one point, Sir, to which I want particularly to draw the attention 
of this Government, and it is this, that after 1902, after Lord Curzon’s 
Government, there has been no all-India land revenue policy, and, in tue 
absence of an all-India revenue policy, whereby the average agriculturist 
the average villager, may be profited, we find, Sir, that there has been a 
lot of misery in the villages. Now, I can assure this House of a particular 
tract which T know intimately, Ghhattisgarh . Sir, there is literally no 
water there; out of a hundred villages, I say, it is very difficult to find in, 
.say, fifty villages any decent, drinking water, or even in thirty villages. 

An Honourable Member: That subject is provincial. 

Mr, Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: My friend says: “that subject is pro- 
vincial”, and he thinks, therefore, that I need not talk upon it. But, Sir, 
if 1 cannot gel, pure water to drink even, then what is the good of this 
Government ? 

An Honourable Member: What is the size of a cow there? 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: Sir, if you have over gone there, you 
would have seen that it is less than a goat here in the yield of its milk: 
it is literally true. Sir, I was thunderstruck when 1 first came to Delhi. 
I was told that the cow here gives about ten seers of milk and the goat 
gives about two seers of milk. Now, out of- a hundred cows in Clihattis- 
garh Division, you will not be able to pick up two or four which will give 
two seers of milk in the whole day. The Government have been most 
anxious, they s’ay, to improve the agricultural condition of the villagers . . . 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: And what is the sizo of the goat? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : Will the Honourable 
Member finish his speech now? 

Mr, Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: No, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable. Sir Abdur Rahim): Yery well.' 


Mr. Alrhil Chandra Datta (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non- 
Muliammadan Rural): Sir, the report of the Select Committee 
6 P,M - on the Delimitation Committee Report has been presented this 
morning, hut some Honourable Members of the Committee did not have 
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tin* opportunity to si^Ji (he report- at that lime. May I, Sir, have *your 
h-nve and the leave of (ho ‘Him, so for this report being signed by those 
Honourable Members here present now? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Under live excep- 
tional circumstances ot this wise, the Chair will raise no ^ objection, if (lie 
House agrees, that the. Honourable Members, who have failed to sign th" 
report, may sign the report here at the. Secretary’s table. The report is 
already in the possession ol tin; House, and the, Chair cannot, therefore, 
allow any additions to be made to it, in any way, without (lie leave of (be 
House. ' is it the pleasure of the Rouse that Honourable Members who 
have not signed the Report may be. allowed to sign if now ? 

Several Honourable Members: Yes, ves. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Hah im) : Those, Honourable 
Members who have not signed the Report may do so now. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: There, is another matter that 1 wish to bring 
to your notice. M\ Honourable friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, is not hero 
just now. As a mutter of font, he, lias put his signature to another copy 
of (he same report which is exactly identical and which is in m,v possession 
( have got his signature in that copy. 

Mr. president (The. Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That copy can be 
put. in. Those Honourable Members who have notsignod the Report may 
now come, to the, Secretary’s table and put. their signature to the hepoif. 

{The Report was then signed.) 

The Assembly then adjourned till h.lcven of the Clock on 1 hursdnv. 
the 10th March,' 1936. 



APPENDIX* 


We, the undersigned members of the Committee appointed by the 
Legislative Assembly to consider the Indian Delimitation (Hammond) 
Committee’s report, have carefully examined the proposals of that Com- 
nittee. Our tritieisms and recommendations are contined to the specific 
(joints dealt with in the following paragraphs: — 

Single versus multi-member constituencies. 

2. In view of the fact that the franchise will be extended to a large 
proportion of electors inexperienced in the exercise of the vote wo welcome 
the acceptance of the principle that single-member constituencies should 
be the rule and multi-member constituencies the exception. We do not 
accept the Hammond Committee’s recommendation for multi-member 
constituencies in the provinces of Madras and Bombay generally, except 
in the cities of Madras, Ahmedabad and Bombay mid except where 
reservation is necessary for Scheduled Castes, Mahrattas and the Bad; 
ward Classes. 

The representatives of Sind and Orissa are of opinion that, considering 
the ske of the eouMil uencies, single-member constituencies should bo 
replaced by multi-member constituencies in those provinces. 

If multi-member constituencies are retained in the provinces of Madras 
and Bombay, we recommend that similar constituencies he constituted in 
the Provinces of Sind and Orissa, provided that the method of voting in 
such constituencies is tho method of distributive and neither the cumula- 
tive nor the single non-transferablo vote. In fact, we would strongly 
advocate this method of voting in all multi-member constituencies includ- 
ing those constituencies where seats are reserved for Scheduled Castes in 
accordance with the Poona Pact except in the cities of Madras, 
Ahmedabad, Bombay and Karachi. Though we should have wished for 
the election of a representative of the Scheduled Castes to be In 
distributive vote in those cities also since this method of vote is move 
in accord with the spirit of the Poona Pact, nevertheless having regard to 
the practical difficulties ihe cumulative vote has to he accepted for these, 
cities but must be restricted to them alone. 

Urban versus Rural. 

8. It is necessary at this stage to call attention to a proposal of the 
Hammond Committee which appears to have dealt unfairly with the 
case of the United Provinces in the matter of adequate urban representa- 
tion in tho provincial Legislative Assembly. In paragraph 117 of their 
■Report the Committee recommend the allocation .of only 13 general' seats 
to urban constituencies out of a total number of 140 seats. Hot only does 
the proportion of seats which is now being allotted to urban areas compare 
unfavourably with that allotted to the existing Legislative Council but the 
voting strength of urban areas has also increased by about 50 per cent 
and several new towns have been added to the urban category. 


Vide page 2751 ante. 
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Another instance of glaring inequality appears in the ease of Sind whore, 
despite the stress laid by the Hammond Committee on achieving a i® ason- 
nble balance between the interests of town and country, only 2 urban 
seats have been proposed for the Muhammadans out of a total number of 
88, and that only in the Karachi City 7 . -In making such a recommendation 
the Hammond Committee have completely ignored the vast Muhammadan 
urban population in the districts of Hyderabad and Bukkur. By tacking 
on the legitimately urban areas to rural areas they woulfl keep out the 
greater proportion of the intelligentsia resident in the cities. 

We have no doubt that these two obvious inequalities will be redressed 
n the light of these criticisms. 


TVomen. 

4. The Hammond Committee propose the allocation of all seats 
reserved for women in provincial Legislative Assemblies to special constitu- 
encies. There is however one small matter which owing to the intensity 
of feeling on the point wo should be reluctant to overlook- This is in 
regard to the extent of the women’s constituency in Assam. In deference 
to popular feeling and on the merits of the case we recommend that the 
constituency for women in Assam should comprise the towns of Gauhati, 
Hylhet and Shillong. 


Landholders. 


f>. The representatives of certain provinces have brought to our notion 
the high qualification in respect of the payment of land revenue which is 
proposed for voters for the landholders’ constituencies. We arc satisfied 
that the rates of land revenue aye excessive and we recommend their 
reduction : in the United Provinces to Rs. 2,500 land revenue, in Madras 
to Rs. 1,500 land revenue, in Bihar to Rs. 2,000 land revenue and/or 
Rs. 500 cess; and a proportionate reduction in Orissa. 


Commerce. 

6 (a). The suggestions for the rules to govern the qualifications of 
electors in the commerce constituencies in the. Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies are set out at page 177 of Volume I of the Hammond Com- 
mittee’s Report. 

According to these suggestions a person (including a firm) would bo 
qualified to be included in the electoral roll of a commerce constituency 
(i) if his name is included in the list of members of the Chamber forming 
such a constituency and (ii) if he .is engaged in trade and possesses a paid 
up capital of nob less than Rupees one lakh. This suggestion may cause 
difficulty in the case of some business houses carrying on business in India 
from exercising the vote. We accordingly recommend the inclusion of a 
suitable provision in the rules that the paid up capital should not be less 
than Rupees one lakh or its equivalent in any other currency at par of 
exchange. 
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( b ) One seat lias been allotted under the Government of India Act to 
Commerce and Industry in tlie newly constituted province of Orissa. 
The Local Government recommended that this seat should be filled by 
the Orissg, Chamber of Commerce, but the Ilammond Committee doubted 
"the advisability of allotting the seat to a body which had either not come 
into being or -njps in the process of formation. We have carefully considered 
the claim of this Chamber which came into existence in the year 1931 
and has been endeavouring to serve the needs and to promote the com- 
merce and industry of the province. Its claim to recognition is, in our 
opinion, sound and we support the proposal of the Local Government for 
the allotment of the Commerce seat to this Chamber. 

(c) We have also considered the claim of the Bengal Mahajan Sablin 
to one of the Commerce seats in Bengal. This organisation is at present 
represented both in the Bengal Legislative Council and the Central 
Legislature ; the Local Government did, in fact, recommend the continu- 
ance of tins representation. We are averse ns a general principle to 
disfranchising an existing constituency. We therefore recommend that the 
representation of this Sahhft, should be maintained and that this nun he 
■effected by giving to it one of the additional Commerce seats in Bengal 
allotted to the Indian Tea Association or to the Calcutta Trade Association. 

(d) We recommend also that — 

(1) The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce; 

(2) The Merchants Chamber, United Provinces; and 

(3) The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Punjab, should be included 

in the electorate for the scat allotted to the Northern India 
Commerce in the Federal Assembly. 


Residential qualification of candidates. 

7. We are unanimously of the opinion that there, should for the new 
'constitution, be only one residential qualification for candidature, that is, 
a candidate should reside or have a jilace of business in the province. 
‘■ ; o long as he is registered as an elector on any electoral roll of the 
province and not otherwise disqualified he should be eligible, to contest any 
i eat in the province. 


'Labour. 

8. (a) We regard it as of importance that the Trade Union Movement 
in India should be fostered and encouraged. With this object in view we 
recommend generally the reservation of more labour seats for registered 
trade unions provided the unions satisfy the tests laid down by tho 
Hammond Committee with this variation that unions need not have been 
in existence for more than six monlhs, 

(h) In Assam we recommend that one of the four labour seats should 
be given to non-plantation workers especially those in the collieries, oil 
fields and the railways. 

E 
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(c) Regarding plantation labour in Assam we suggest (be removal of 
restrictions both as regards the franoliiso being conferred on certain castes 
or tribes only and the residential qualification. We propose the extension 
of (he right to all workers on the plantations, whether residing there or 
not and regardless of caste or tribal or residential considerations* 

(d) We consider it essential also that savdars and other members of 
the supervisory and recruiting staff in Assam as elsewhere should he 
disqualified from being candidates for the labour seats. 

(e) We are unable to accept the Hammond Committee’s recommend- 
ation that for indirect elections, whether in a trade union or unorganized 
labour constituency, the electoral roll must be prepared by -the employer 
whether the Manager of a railway, a mine or a factory. In all cases tbs 
preparation of the electoral roll must be undertaken by the Government 
and the responsibility should not be shared with anyone else, 


Qualifications of electors for the Federal Legislature. 

9. There is a strong demand for the. lowering of the qualifications of 
voters for both Chambers of the Central Legislature from Delhi and Ajmw-' 
Menvara as also from the Council of State from Orissa. The Committee 
see the reasonableness of the demand but as His Majesty’s Government, 
in White Paper published on 1st October, 1935, have already set out the' 
qualifications which they propose to recommend to Parliament, the matter 
is for His Majesty’s Government to decide. 


Income-tax qualification. 

10. In paragraph 480 of the Report the Hammond Committee 
recommend that a rule should be enacted, that the income-tax authorities, 
if so desired by the ossessee, should indicate on a receipt granted to him 
the amount of income derived from trade, commerce or industry on which 
lie has been assessed to income-tax. We have considered this proposal 
and would advise that the declaration by the income-tax authorities should 
not disclose the actual figure of income but should only indicate that the 
income is sufficient to entitle the assessor to be placed on the elect rani roll. 


The electoral roll. 

11. We consider that every possible facility should be afforded by the 
registering officers to all classes of enfranchised voters whose, names arc 
to be brought on the electoral roll on their own application. The officers 
charged with the preparation of the roll should make, it a point while 
preparing the rolls for other kinds of voters to obtain applications from 
all who are required to apply. 

We are also of the opinion that permanent revising authorities should' 
be appointed to maintain the electoral rolls entirely up-to-date. 
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’’ Filing and scrutiny of nomination 'papers. 

12. The filing and scrutiny ot nomination papers ancl the decisions to 
be taken on any matters connected with them should, in our opinion, be 
entrusted, to civil judicial officers only. 


Secrecy of the Ballot. 

13. We have given the closest consideration to the recommendation 
made in paragraph 740 of the Hammond Committee’s report. We feel 
strongly that this recommendation is destructive of the true principle of 
voting by ballot and the freedom of the vote. The endeavour of all 
advanced constitutions is to preserve the freedom of the vote : the result 
of getting the ballot paper marked by or shown to another individual is to 
destroy this freedom. It will be particularly irksome under the new order 
when owing to a large increase in the number of voters it will be necessary 
to seek the assistance of all sorts of literate Government officials and others 
irrespective of their status or position, for meeting the heavy demand of 
election and polling. We attach the greatest importance to the secrecy 
S>f the ballot and recommend that the system of voting by means of 
coloured boxes with or without symbols should lie uniformly adopted. AVe 
consider further that tlie place screened for voting should not be attended 
by any person other than the voter himself. Tt should he open to an 
officer appointed for tile purpose to enquire from any voter on his return 
from the spot screened for polling if lie lmd used his ballot paper, and in 
ease of doubt to satisfy himself on the point. Should a voter intentionally 
leave the voting chamber without surrendering his ballot paper he should 
be rendered liable to punishment. 


Polling arrangements fur women. 

14. The polling booths should, we are of opinion, he so arranged as to 
ensure satisfactory pvrdah arrangements for women voters. As far as 
practicable, the polling officers and other staff should in their case he 
women only. 


Postal noting. 


15. The system of postal voting is not conducive to the secrecy of the 
ballot and we accordingly recommend that, except in the case of European 
and Anglo-Indian constituencies, where it is particularly desired, sfich a 
system should not be introduced. 


Nominated seats. 


16. Under a system of responsible government nomination is clearly 
ruled out. We are accordingly of the opinion that with the exception of 

E 
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the Federal Council of Stale and the Provincial Legislative Councils where 
nominated seats have been provided by the Government of India Act no 
scats should be set aside for nomination. The four seats to be filled in by 
nominations in llie provincial Assembly of Orissa should be filled by 
election. 


University scats. 


17. The condition about registration of Graduates for the University 
franchise is entirely unacceptable to us. We recommend that registration 
be dispensed with and that every Graduate of five years’ standing or more, 
should be entitled to vote. 


Miscellaneous. 


18. We' recommend that one more seat be assigned to Almora in the 
United Provinces Lower House from another constituency such as Pilibhit 
or Unao. 

We also recommend that the Assam Government’s proposal regarding 
the distribution of the Muslim seals between the Surma Valley and the 
Assam Valley in the proportion of 22 to 12 for the Lower House in the 
Provincial Legislature he accepted. 

We deprecate the suggestion contained in paragraph 281 of the 
Hammond Committee’s report with reference to the scheduled caste 
primary elections that “executive orders might well he issued to District 
Officers to encourage and facilitate candidature, where this was thought 
necessary’’, and also the suggestion made in the same paragraph in regard 
to discouraging withdrawals. 


Conclusion . 


y In conclusion we need only observe that although we have scrutinised 
the Hammond Committee proposals with the utmost care, we have pur 
posely refrained from suggesting alterations in matters of detail except in a 
few isolated instances where the danger of grave injustice was apparent, 
we have confined our attention only to the larger issues and particularly 
those in which questions of principle were deeply involved. Nor should it 
be thought that we have acted in excess of the powers conferred on us by 
venturing critipism on matters which relate prim a facie to the provincial 
sphere. Tire provincial legislatures are to form the electoral colleges for 
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providing candidates for the Federal Assembly and any proposals which are 
likely to affect their composition automatically affect the Federal Assembly. 

*A. C. I) ATT A. 

*MATHTJBADAS VTSSANJL 

*K. L. GAUBA. 

*M. S. A NEAT 

•-N. M. JO SHI. 

*S. SATYAMUBTT. 

*M. C. BAJAH. 

*M. ASAF ALI, 

:!: | GI-TULAM HUSSAIN HIDAYATALLAlf. 

| MANUAL SINGH. 

G. B. PANT. 

-ABDUL MATIN CHAUDHUBY. 
fCOWASJI JEHANGIB. 

*BIIULABHAI J. DESAI. 

+L. HUDSON. 

*NIL A KANTHA DAS. 

+HENBY GIDNEY. 

1 MUHAMMAD NAUMAN. 
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NOTES. 

Proposal foe the modification of the ‘Recommendation of tiie Indian 
Delimitation Committee, regarding tiie method of voting in plural- 

MEMBlStt CONSTITUENCIES WHERE RESERVATIONS ARE MADE IfOR THE 

Schedule Castes. 


1 have already explained my views on llie recommeudaiions of the 
CommiUee which relate to the Scheduled Castes, when I made a speech 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly on the motion that the Indian Delimi- 
tation Committee Report be taken into consideration on the 6th March, 
1930. I am, however, submitting this short note to bring out the main 
points that in my opinion deserve to be considered by Government. 

The main objects of the Poona Pact are to prevent any division in the 
Hindu community and to preserve Hindu solidarity by keeping the 
Scheduled Castes within the Hindu fold. 


Tiie Poona Pact necessitates the reservation of seats lor Scheduled 
Castes in General Constituencies. Tho Primary Election is intended to 
obtain candidates of their own choice, — candidates whom they have themr 
selves first approved. This primary electorate is nothing but a separate 
electorate. 


The final electorate is a joint electorate intended to give the caste 
Hindus it voice in tho final election of the Scheduled Caste candidates, 
and the Scheduled Castes a voice in the election of the caste Hindu candi- 
dates. 

These are the fundamental principles of the Poona Pact. Those cardinal 
principles should be borne in mind while adopting the sytsoui of Voting 
in the plural-member constituencies, where seats are reserved for the 
'Scheduled Castes. So far as the single uon-transferable voting is con- 
cerned, the Indian Delimitation Committee has rightly rejected this 
method of voting, saying that “its adoption at final elections, in consti- 
tuencies in which seats arc reserved for tho Scheduled Castes, would be 
contrary to the spirit of tho Poona Pact”, as the. essence of the Pact is 
'“combination and mutual exchange”. (Paragraphs 46 and 283.) 


Rejecting the single noil-transferable voting, the Indian Delimitation 
Committee recommends the system of cumulative voting. Cumulative 
voting obtains tho same result as single non-trausferable voting in a plural- 
member constituency. Multiple vote with cumulative power is same as 
■single non -transferable vote. In cumulative system of voting the caste 
Hindu voters will plump their votes among caste Hindu candidates and 
the Scheduled Castes voters will plump their votes amongst the Scheduled 
Caste candidates, and this virtually will become another separate electo- 
rate — a double distilled separate electorate. Where there are more candi- 
dates than one belonging to the caste Hindu or Scheduled Caste, or 
lieolnging to the same group or party, this system will produce an uncer- 
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tain dement. 'This will bring about cleavages in the Hindu community. 
Both ’‘single vote and cumulative vote will perpetuate caste, communities, 
•and comxnunalism ; and communal strife and communal feeling and class 
antagonisms will develop and increase. 

e 

It is argued that this system of voting will secure minority representa- 
tion in the Legislature. It should be noted that protection for minorities 
has been afforded by provisions of the Government of India Act, with 
reservation of seats for women, the Scheduled Castes, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Anglo-Indians, Europeans, Labour and for the backward classes. So, 
special protection to minorities within the Hindu fold is not needed at all, 
for that will further divide and disintegrate the Hindu society. 

The cumulative system of voting, as pointed out by the Madras Govern- 
ment in their G. 0. No 355, dated the 19th August, 1935, is a compli- 
cated method of voting. Cumulative method of voting will lend itself to 
now forms of corruption, inasmuch as a candidate will be permitted to 
canvas not only for ono vote but for more than one vote, for as many 
votes as n voter can give. It will he a greater incentive to the voter to 
sell his votes and a greater encouragement to a ric.li man to buy up all the 
votes. Thus, it will be seen that this system of voting will just open tire 
(&>or for corruption on the. part of the moneyed candidates to bribe the 
Scheduled Caste voters to plump their votes in their favour. The chances 
of a Scheduled Caste voter parting with his votes to a caste Hindu candi- 
date for some consideration will be greater when he has more votes to 
give, and the tendency to tamper with liis votes on the part of the caste 
Hindu candidates will also bo greater. In no event will the Scheduled 
Caste seat be. lost as it is reserved for a Scheduled Caste candidate, but the 
best and the ablest candidates will not be returned. With a seat 
guaranteed to the Scheduled Caste corruption will he resorted to safely. 
I trust that the Government will not be a party to breeding an endless 
possibility of corruption by the Cumulative system being recognised. 
Corrupt influences prevail in all systems of election, hut the scope for 
corruption will be the least in Distributive voting. The Distributive system 
of voting is the best suited for the Scheduled Castes. This system of 
voting is in practice throughout India, except Bombay. Our mon liavo 
been accustomed to this system of voting for the past sixteen years. This 
is the system in vogue in elections to Local Boards also in my Presidency. 
The Scheduled Castes have reservation of seats in joint electorate for 
District Boards, Municipal Councils, and Panchayat Boards, and they 
had this system even in Taluq Boards when they were in existence, and 
the system works admirably well. There are even instances where 
Scheduled Caste members who have been returned to Local Bodies bv 
this method have been elected as Presidents and Vice-Presidents of some 
of these Bodies. Moreover, under this system of election, there is much 
scope for compromise between groups or parties and for preserving stable 
government. 


New Delhi; 

The Uih March, 1936. 


M. C. BAJAH. 
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A NOTE ON THE IUSTKIIJUTUiN OP SEATS IN THE ASSAM 1 JiGISLATIVIO ASSEMBLY 
BETWEEN TIIE MdSLIM CONSTITUENCIES OF SlHiMA V AI.LHY AND 2 SSAJ1I 
V ALLEY. 


In their report tlio Indian Delimitation Committee makes the foilowiup 
observation with regard to the political situation in Assam, under the- 
heading the rival claims of Assam and Surma Valleys: “The second 
question impressed us as the question of vital importance i*. the delimita- 
tion of territorial constituencies in Assam. A rivalry oE long standing into 
the historical reasons for which it is unnecessary to. enter divides the two 
valleys in one or other of which, practically ail of Assam is situated, which 
is not an excluded or partially excluded area. So acute is the rivalry that 
it transcends communal and caste differences , the line of division in Assam 
politics is primarily not between Hindus and Muhammadans or on caste 
lines but between the inhabitants of Assam Valley and Surma Valley.” 
In the light of this fairly accurate appreciation of the political situation in 
Assam the question of distribution of seats between the Surma Valley and 
the Assam Valley in Provincial Assembly acquires added importance. 

Under the Communal Award 34 seats have been allotted to the. 
Mussalmans in the Assam Legislative Assembly. According to population 
basis the Mussahnuns of Surma Valley are entitled to a little over 22 seats 
and those of the Assam Valley a little below 12. The majority of the 
Provincial Franchise Committee recommended (Sylhot members dissenting) 
that 13 seats should be allotted in the Lower House to Assam Valley 
and 21 to Surma Valley. This recommendation was backed up by a 
Resolution in the Assam Council where Surma Valley members are in a 
minority. The Local Government held the view that it would not be 
correct to deprive Surma Valley of a seat to which it was actually entitled 
ori population basis. They proposed to the Delimitation Committee to- 
allot 12 seats to the Assam Valley and 22 to Surma Valley. But contrary 
to the recommendation of the Local Government the Delimitation Com- 
mittee have allotted 13 seats to Assam Valley and 2L to Surma Valley — 
a decision which has caused widespread discontent and dissatisfaction 
among the Mussalmans of Surma Valley. 

If we take up voting strength as a criterion according to Local Gov- 
ernment’s proposal 198,000 Muslim voters in the Surma Valley were 
allotted 22 seats, with an average voting strength of 9,000 for each 
constituency while the Assam Valiev Muslim voters numbering 72,000 
were allotted 12, the average for each constituency being 6,000. Even 
in the, Assam Government’s proposal the scale was weighted in favour 
of the Assam Valley and the Delimitation Committee has gone one bettor 
by allotting another extra seat to that much favoured territory. The 
result has been that 15,000 Muslim voters in Kamrup District in Assam 
Valley have secured three seats and to facilitate the bestowal of this 1 gene- 
rous gift the Delimitation Committee have combined into a Single Constitu- 
ency the Habigunj and Nabigunj thanas — which formed two separate- 
constituencies according to the Assam Government’s proposals — with a 
total voting strength of 16,000, numerically the highest Muslim Constitu- 
ency in the Province. It may be noted that in Assam Valley Muslim. 
Constituency has been formed with as low a voting strength as 2,000. 
This recommendation of the Delimitation Committee means not only a 
grave injustice to the Habiganj-Nabiganj Constituency in the Syihet 
District but it also places the Surma Valley Mussalmans at a comparative- 
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disadvantage via-a-vis the Mussabnans of Assam Valley and weakens their 
position in the Provincial Assembly. 

This*' unfair allotment of extra seat has been sought to he justified on. 
the ground of growing population of Assam Valley. While during the years 
1921 — 31, the Muslim population in Surma Valley increased by abqut 2 
lakhs in Assam Valley the increase was in the neighbourhood of 31 lakhs 
a difference hardly justifying departure from the normal considerations of 
population basis. The basis of allotment should be present actual population 
and not hypothetical conjectural position in years to come. The percentage 
of increase given by the Hammond Committee is misleading inasmuch as 
on percentage basis even a large increase amongst larger population is 
dwarfed by small increase in small population. We therefore recommend 
that the Assam Government’s proposal of 22:12 bs accepted as between 
Surma Valley and Assam Valley, j 


ABDUL MATIN CIIAUDHURY. 
MUHAMMAD YAKUB. 

GHULAM HUSSAIN .HID A YATALL AH . 
S. SATYAMURTI. i 

N. M. JO SHI.. 

HENRY GKIDNEY. 

M. 0. RAJAH. 

M. AS AH ALT. 

MATHU11ADAS VISSANJT. 


1. Re-adjustment of scats. 

Urban areas are abode of intelligentsia and deserve more seats. Specially 
Patna, the capital of Bihar is centre of learning, culture and wealth and 1 
lias better claims as compared to less important districts in Bihar like 
Purnea district. Muhammadan Urban Patna division should be given 
3 instead of 2 and Patna Rural Muhammadan should have 3 instead of 2' 
as proposed. Under Chnlmsford-Montague Reform, Patna Rural and 
Urban possess 3 out of total of 18 Muhammadan Members in existing 
council and I propiose Patna should be maintained on same ratios M'hem 
seats have been increased from 18 to 40 Muhammadans. 
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'£. Landholders' j Constituency . 

Landholders’ Constituency in Bihar should bo created a Multi-member 
■constituency. Muhammadan Landholders who are a minority in province 
'have no chance of representation without thus and I propose method of 
voting to be “Plural Voting”. In the Punjab this view point of insuring 
Minority Landholders representation has beer accepted bv Delimitation 
' Committee and I rely on same arguments for Bihar ^Muhammadan 
Landholders. 


3. Qommerc.e qualification. 

The nacre fact of membership of a Chamber should be considered real 
qualification for Commerce seats through Chamber and this privilege of 
Chambers should not be interfered with. If qualification criterion has at 
all to be fixed I think it should be Us. 25,000 paid up capital of Registered 
companies and payment of Income-tax on Rs. 2,500 within 5 years. In the 
interests of smaller traders this protection of lowering the qualification is 
essential and necessary. 

Relying on the Evidence embodied in the Delimitation Committee 
Report, Volume III, page 174, I think Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, the only Muslim Organisation of importance should be given 
uic separate seat in Federal Assembly. If this be not possible I propose 
an electoral college of 26 members of following Chambers and Associations 
for returning 3 members to Federal Assembly and creating this Commerce 
Constituency a Multi-member constituency. 


(1) Bongal Chamber of Commeros ...... g 

(2) Indian Jnte Mill Association fi 

(3) Muslim Chamber of Commerce ...... 4 

(4) Indian Chamber of Commerce 4 

(5) Bengal National Chamber of Commerce .... 4 

(6) Marwari Chamber of Commerce ...... 4 

26 


This will not at least eliminate chances of Muslim representation which 
it docs in the present proposed electoral college. 

; MUHAMMAD NAUMAN. 


The 17th March, 1936. 


There are many discrepancies in the grouping of urban and rural consti- 
tuencies in the report, and no one can dispute that there is considerable 
room for improvement: I will cite here one or two instances, I find that 
in the United Provinces Muhammadan Urban constituencies Nagina is 
•grouped with Meerut, Hapur, Bulandshahr and Ithurja. This arrange- 
ment is unfair to Nagina as well as to Meerut. Particularly the former 
loses its importance in this grouping. Similarly the important town of 
-Sambhal has been wronged by its being grouped with the distant-lying 
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eities^of Budaun and Hhabjelumpur. Under these arrangements it will 
mot be possible for Muslims of Nagina or Sambhal to succeed in securing a 
seat for their representatives. When population of 44,000 are given a seat 
in the proposals it is not too much to expect that these two cities should 
be detached from these larger combinations arid grouped with adjoining 
.cities in a manner that the importance of these two cities is not jeopardised. 
1 strongly appeal for a regrouping of urban consiitueneies to secure this end. 

MUHAMMAD YAQUB. 


A supplemental note on Multi-Member vs. Single-Member Constituen- 
cies in Madras. 

In principle, we are in favour of single member constituencies. They 
help the poorer candidate, help to establish intimate contact between the 
member and his 1 voters, and help the formation and growth of well-defined 
political parties. 

But, we recognise that in the present state in India, single-member 
.constituencies may do some harm by helping to promote sub-caste or sub- 
communal feeling. We also' recognise that public opinion in tlie Province, 
and the Hammond Committee acting on that opinion favour the creation 
of about 30 multi-member constituencies besides those considered neces- 
sary by tlie Poona Pact. But we understand that in all multi-member 
constituencies, the system of cumulative voting recommended by the 
Hammond Committee may be, accepted by His Majesty’s Government. 
We unhesitatingly prefer single-member constituencies, to multi-member 
ones, with the system of cumulative voting. We would prefer, if we can 
get it, for some time in Madras, multi-member constituencies with the 
distributive, system of voting. Since we cannot have them, we prefer 
single-member constituencies . 


S. SATYAMURTI. 
M. C. RAJAH. 


Proposals regarding Labour. 

1. In addition to the proposals made by the Committto regarding 
labour T make the following proposals .- — 

(A) The distribution of seats between Trade Union and special labour 
constituencies should be as under: — 

(1) All the seats in the Federal Assembly except the one in Assam 
should be. assigned to Trade Union Constituencies. 

(2) (a) In regard to the distribution of labour seats in Provincial 
Assembly I propose the allocation of at least one more seat to registered 
trade unions in Madras, namely those in the City of Madras and the 
Districts of Chingleput North and South Arcot. I also suggest the inclusion 
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of Madura and Tinnevelly Districts in the special labour constituency 
of the textile workers in Coimbatore and Malabar, 

( b ) In Bengal I suggest the allocation of two more seats to registered 
trade unions — une more to Railway unions and the other to unions in 
Calcutta and suburbs, other than those of Itailwaymen and wafer trans- 
port workers. I suggest that the Calcutta special labour constituency 
should be converted into Trade Union constituency. I also suggest that 
zlie amalgamation of the two separate territorial labour constituencies of 
Barrnckpore and Hooghly cam Berampore into one, the extra seat being 
given to Railway trade unions. 

In Bihar, where only one seat, has been proposed for trade unions, 1 
suggest the addition of another, namely of Metal Workers’ Union at 
Jamshedporu, in the place of the special labour constituency as suggested 
by Hammond Committee. 


(B) Qualifications of voters and candidates for labour seats. 

(a) Regarding the qualifications of voters and of candidates, I sug- 
gest the removal of the minimum limit of wages of Es. 10 per month for 
tho enfranchisement of workers. [ also suggest the removal of the anoma- 
lous restriction in regard to Railway workers that only those resident m 
the province in which their union is registered should exercise tho vote, 
since the majority of the great Railway systems in India run through more 
than one province. 

(b) Any member or official of any registered Trade Union in a pro- 
vince should be qualified to be a candidate for a Trade Union or a special 
labour constituency. Otherwise tho field for candidature will be extremely 
limited and many deserving Trade Unionists will be unable to be candidates. 

(<■) I suggest that members of trade unions including their officials in 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa should be permitted to offer themselves 
as candidates for the plantation labour seats in Assam and Bengal. 

(d) 1 regard it as essential that sardars and other members ol the super- 
visory and recruiting staff in Assam ns well as elsewhere should be dis- 
qualified from being candidates. 

( e ) I do not accept the view that the Trades Union Act of 1926 needs 
any amendment of the kind proposed. It would be amply sufficient, if 
the Tribunal to be appointed for assessing the membership of a trade 
union should' also be empowered to examine the registers, account books 
and other relevant documents of registered trade unions for the purposes 
of the elections. 


Other proposals. 

2. My inclination is in favour of multi-member constituencies and! 
cumulative system of voting. 


N. M. JOSHI. 
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While I approve all the recommendations of the Select Committee ( 1 
vthink it my duty to make my position clear with regard to the obser- 
vations ‘and recommendations made by the Hammond Committee in 
regard to the distribution of seats between Berm: and Central Provinces 
in paras.* 187- — -199, Volume i'of their report. The Select Committee was 
perhaps right in not going into this question and opening for fresh con- 
sideration tin; ftbove lecommendations of the Committee. They had neither 
the time nor the necessary materials before them, to come to any defi- 
nite conclusions But 1 am afraid that I’ll be understood as having 
acquiesced in the recommendations of the Hammond Committee if 1 do 
not express my dissent from them in unequivocal terms. 

Berar is allotted 29 seats out of a total number 112 for the whole 
province. Leaving aside 14 seats reserved for the special constituencies, 
iind 84 seats for the two communal constituencies, viz., the Muham- 
madan and the scheduled castes the total seats in the general constituen- 
cies available for distribution between Berar and C. P. were 64. The 
Delimitation Committee have allotted only 16 out of these seats to Berar 
winch means 25 per cent, of the total number of seats. 

L'he Committee observe in para. 197 “we accept as sufficient jusiifi- 
ication for the continuance of some degree of weight age. The fact in the 
first placed that Berar lias consistently enjoyed a very substantial weiglit- 
age since the introduction of legislative institutions in the Central Pro- 
winces. Secondly, we recognise that the franchise qualifications, embo- 
died in the Government of India Act, do to some extent tend to militate 
.against the raising of the electorate in Berar to the same relative stand- 
-ard as that in the Central Provinces. We are disposed finally to see con- 
siderable force in the contention that, by losing her special rights in 
regard to legislation, Berar is deprived of a privilege which has a definite 
value of its own, and the disappearance of which can reasonably be taken 
into consideration in connection with the allocation of representation in 
the new legislature. ” These observations in my opinion establish an 
'incontrovertible ease for weightage to Berar. 

Now if wo exclude out of the general population of 0 P. and Berar 
all classes for which special representation lias been provider! by the Gov- 
ernment of Tmlia Act, Communal Award and the Foona Pact, viz., the 
scheduled castes, the Aboriginal tribes, Muhammadans, Anglo-Indians, 
and Europeans, the figure of the. general population of G. P, and Berar 
stands approximately 11.887,000, Berar population excluding the above 
classes is but l/5tli and 4th of it. So the allotment of 10 seats out of 
04 clearly means practically very little weightage to Berar for which the 
Committee themselves have made out such a strong ease in 1 the above 
observations. 

Berar representation in the elected members of O. P. Council from 1911 
to 1936 has always been almost one-third, Besides this Berar had several 
other safeguards such ns its right to have ils legislation by a Berar Legis- 
lative Committee and the Sim-Eormula which was accepted by the Gov- 
ernment. When all these safeguards are now being removed, there i’s a 
case for n much grenter weiffhtage than what was conceded to Berar in 
Die previous constitutions. But the Delimitation Committee have not 
onh not retained the old weightage but as I have shown above practi- 
cally done away with the weightage altogether by reducing it to a very 
•small figure. In my opinion the least the Committee should have done, 
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was to allot 21 seats out of (34 seats in tin: general constituencies besides- 
the seats which arc allotted to it in the special constituencies, which are 
not, at all governed by considerations of numerical strength in the popula- 
tion. The total number of seats allotted to Berm* would have thus been 
34 and not 29. The demand of the Berar All Parties Committed was for 
37. I think however that 34 would have been eminently equitable, and 
just to the parties concerned. r 

But the Delimitation Committee did not- even accept the recommenda- 
tion for 30 seats for Berar made by the Local Covermnent and reduced 
the number to 29. Berar rightly feels it a great injustice done to her. 
The contribution of Berar lo the provincial revenues is a little more than 
eno-third. The total surplus from the Berar revenues during the last 82 
voars at an average rate of (30 lacs per year is over 19.20,00,000, without 
this surplus from Berar revenues 0. P. eanuot balance its annual budget. 
This therefore represents the amount of subvention made to C. P. by 
Berar during the last 82 years; and it is called upon to share alone in 
future also the same burden, which ought in justice and equity to be- 
shared by the whole of British Tndia, just as in the case of Sind, N.-W. 
F. and Orissa. If Berar clamours loudly for an adequate and effective re- 
presentation in the coming provincial Assembly, where the majority is in- 
terested in its exploitation no reasonable man can under the above oil’-, 
oumstances regard her demand as extravagant or excessive. While every 
other minority in India,, territorial, communal or vocational had more or 
less succeeded in being belter off for the purpose of representation under 
tlir- coming constitution in British India, Berar is the only province which 
failed to get the justice. Its claim for separation is turned down, its 
demand for even the retention of the shitu * qim in Hie matter of repre- 
sentation is entirely disregarded. 


M S. ANEY. 


17ih March, 1936. 


I consider the qualifications prescribed bv the Hammond Report (Volume 

I, '111. 9_ jiage 177), and accepted by the 
QuaTficatiou for Electors Assembly Committee appointed 'to consider 
an xnc ida es. this Report, to be retrograde, and against the 

best interests of the Commercial representation. The Hammond Report 
says : 

“A person shall be qualified to be included in the Electoral Roll of 
a Commerce, Industry, Mining or Planting constituency 


(i) if his name, is included in the list of members for the time being 
in force of the Chamber forming such a, Constituency. 
'Person’ shall include a firm, Hindu joint family, an incor- 
porated company, or corporation. 

A firm or a Hindu joint family concern or an incorporated company 
or a corporation included in the electoral roll of a Commerce 
Constituency may nominate representatives, not exceeding 
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three who shall be entered in the electoral roll of such con- 
stituency as such representatives, any one of whom, but not 
more than one, shall be entitled to vote for such firm, Hindu . 
joint family, concern, incorporated company, or corporation. 

Explanation. — Such representatives shall be, in the case of a firm 
Hindu joint family concern, any member thereof, or a, 
person authorised by a power of attorney or letter of procura- 
tion to sign its name in the ordinary course of business, and 
in the case of an incorporated company or corporation, any 
director, managing agent, manager or secretary thereof, or a ■. 
person authorised in its behalf by a power of attorney or 
letter of procuration to sign its name in the ordinary course 
of business. 

(ii) and if, 

(a) in the case of a firm, a Hindu joint family concern, or an indi 
vidual, it or he is engaged in trade, commerce, commerce or 
industry, and in any one of the five income-tax years imme- 
diately preceding the preparation of the electoral roll has been 
assessed to income-tax on an income of not less than 
Rft. 10,000 derived from trade, commerce, or industry. 

(h) 

Explanation. — The word ‘trade' shall be deemed to include Bank- 
ing, Insurance and Transport." 

This qualification for electors and candidates is retrograde, and has . 
b(een objected to by all commercial bodies themselves. The main reasons 
for these objections are: — 

(1) The restrictive qualification for electors to the Legislatures wili . 

create a double set of membership for a commercial organi- - 
nation, which w ill tend to create a needless cleavage and in- 
ternal differences of a most undesirable character; 

(2) Tlio intentions of t ho Hammond Committee, in providing such . 

a restrictive qualification, viz., that the candidate of such an 
organisation should be a man of status and experience, and 
should be able to speak with authority and knowledge on the • 
matters concerning the commercial community, will not be - 
served by this device. The authority of a Member repre- 
senting such n constituency depends on the degree of con- 
fidence reposed in him b.y his constituency, and not so much 
on the size of his income. And ns for knowledge, the actual ’ 
experience of a particular business does not necessarily 
connote such a command of the general principles of nation- 
al policy relating to trade, commerce and industry, which • 
are the prime requirements for the satisfactory 'and effi- 
cient discharge of a representative’s duty towards his con- 
stituency. Here, also, the size of an income, or even the 
source from which ii is derived, may he no real indication • 
of the extent to which the elector or candidate is reallv qua- . 
lifted for the purpose intended bv the Hammond Committee. 
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,(3) There might be a tendency, if these restrictive qualifications are 
insisted upon, for many of the present members of the com- 
mercial organisations forming constituencies to retire from 
membership, — especially those 1 whose incomes ure^ just on 
the margin. Katlier than permit inconvenient inquiries 
about their incomes, people would prefer to withdraw them- 
selves from such constituencies. If this teifdency becomes 
emphasised, there may he a serious danger of the commer- 
cial constituencies becoming progressively less and less 
representative of the commercial community, rather than 
more truly representative as the Hammond Committee 
were persuaded to believe their recommendation would result 
in. Commerce and industry Chambers would then tend to 
become closed corporations, with jill the evils that such a 
state of things would imply. 


'(4) In older Chambers, particularly, there are members, who may 
have retired from active business, but whose experience of 
business conditions, and whose grasp of the main principles 
to regulate the national policy affecting these interests may be 
too groat to be easily sacrificed, may become disqualified from 
voting or from being elected, under those restrictions. For 
their present income, for the last five years, may not be 
derived from any trade, commerce or industry, as required by 
the recommendation under discussion; and so they would not 
be entitled to vote at such elections, and much less to stand 
for election. This, too, would not be in the best interests 
of the commercial community themselves, let alone the 
demands of national solidarity. 

(51 There has been, admittedly, sucli a severe and prolonged de- 
pression, that many individuals or firms may not have 
earned Rs. 10,000 from their trade, industry or commerce. 
They may nevertheless be interested intimately in all ques- 
tions of commercial policy; and yet they would be excluded 
from the electoral roll, and from chance of offering themselves 
for election, however desirable they may ho as representa- 
tives for such constituencies. 

'(6) There will he serious disputes on points of interpretation, as 
to the real meaning of these restrictions. Tf, in the- case of 
Companies, Directors, Managing Agents, and Managers as 
well as Secretaries are io bo entitled to vole,— -and’ share- 
holders, as such, not so entitled, there mav bo the anomalous 
spectacle of the proprietors of n concern being disqualified, 
and their servants being entitled to vote. On the other 
hand, the mere receipt of dividends from a joint-stock Com- 
pany of a size sufficient io come within these restrictions, 
does not necessarily suggest any real concern in the indus- 
try,— though it_ may be quite possible for rich individuals 
to obtain sufficient qualifying shares for such purpose, and 
so obtain the necessary qualification. It would place a 
premium on electoral manipulations, which mav not be de- 
sirable from any standpoint. 
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Again, Secretaries and Managers may liave very little knowledge of 
the broad policies affecting the business of their own concern in which they 
are paid officials; and much less could they be always expected to have 
any grasp of the principles' of national policy concerned in such matters. 

• 

There are, moreover, Associations, who are members of older commerce 
•organisations i?i their collective capacity, and who would presumably he 
treated as corporate members entitled, in respect of their collective in- 
come, to be on the electoral roll of such a constituency. The Secretaries 
of such associations may have no connection, personally, with any busi- 
ness carried by individual members of the Association; and yet he would 
bo entitled to be placed on the roll, if his association gives his name as 
one of its representatives. 


1 would, accordingly, suggest that the simple qualification of member- 
ship of a given commercial organisation, forming a constituency for 
electing representatives, be deemed sufficient; and that no additional 
qualifications, which would discriminate between the several classes of 
members of such bodies, be insisted upon. The former practice has ob- 
tained all those years, and has never resulted in any complaint or 'incident, 
wherein it could be said the commercial community was itself dissatisfied 
by the quality of its representation, or the capacity of its representatives. 


I would also object to the appointment of Government officers for the 
preparation of the Electoral Bolls for such constituencies, and to serve 
as returning officers For all these years past, the Secretaries of such 
bodies have functioned as Returning Officers for their Chambers, and no 
exception has over been taken, or complaint made, about their efficiency 
and competence to discharge these functions. The Hammond Committee 
have given no reason for suggesting this change; and the Commercial 
Organisations themselves have' objected to it. The cost of an outside 
agency functioning for such purpose would be a needless burden. fn 
view, moreover, of the additional qualifications for electors and candidates, 
suggested by the Hammond Committee, an outsider to be a returning 
officer would be particularly undesirable. The determination in each dis- 
puted case, whether or not a given member was entitled to be a voter 
or candidate would involve considerations and require personal knowledge 
of file parties, which only the officers of the Chambers concerned can 
command. Disputants themselves would be unwilling to lay before an 
outsider considerations which they may find innocuous, relatively speak- 
ing, to urge before their own Secretary who has known them and their 
•concerns for years past. No undesirable publicity would occur, no un- 
necessary inquisition needed to determine such points, when the 
Chamber 's^own officers are the roll-preparing officers and the returning 
officers. For all these reasons, the commercial community is against this 
proposal of the Hammond Committee. 


MATHDRADAS V1SSANJI, 
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MINUTES OE DISSENT, 

Paragraph 2 of the Report — Single versus if mitt- mem her conutit^wncica — 

We arc of the opinion that multi-member constituencies ^should be con- 
stituted in the Province of Sind, irrespective of the cases of Madras and 
Bombay. 

MANUAL SINGH. 

(Ml U LAM HUSSAIN H I DAYATALLA M. 


A Note on Bubal and Urban Constituencies. 

The criticism of the recommendations oi the Delimitation Committee 
relating to urban and rural constituencies applies with the greatest force 
to tire proposals relating to the Punjab. In the Punjab the urban con- 
stituencies have been formed arbitrarily and. on principles that have been 
rejected as unsound for other provinces. In the Punjab every small 
township of 7,500 population has been severed from the rural area in 
which it is situated and grouped with towns, big and small, with which 
it cannot possibly have greater identity of interest than the dial riot or 
tehsil in which it is itself located. 

There may bo some justification for the Delimitation Committee’s pro- 
posals so far as general urban constituencies are concerned but none what- 
ever in regard to Muslim and Sikh constituencies. Many constituencies 
are entirely unwieldy in size and unnatural in complexion. Urban con- 
stituencies should be confined to such places as Lahore, Amritsar and 
such places as have a distinctly urban characteristics — say towns of a 
* population of 40,000 or 50,000, even if a redelimifation results in a reduc- 
tion at the number of urban seats aud in an ’increase in rural seats, 

It. L. GAUBA. 
GHULAM HUSSAIN HIDAYATALLAH. 


18th March, 19m. 


T agree with the principle of this note. 


18th March, 1936. 


G. B. PANT. 


While appending my signature to the Report, it must not be held to 
constitute agreement with every detail of its views. Time did not permit 
of more than a cursory examination of the main problems covered by the 
Report of the Delimitation Committee, and I have been obliged to make 
certain reservations. 
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8C, Apart from the merits of the case, which have -been deckled upon 
In tlie Hammond Committee 1 cannot agree to the reinstatement of the 
Mahajun Sabha at the expense of one of the European Commerce seats, 

61). 1 prefer the Hammond report decision. 

L. HUDSON, 


8A. As no representative of unorganised labour was present on the 
Committee to present their views we feel sonic apprehension of their 
losing representation already provided for in the Hammond Committee 


Report. 


L. HUDSON, 


00 WA8-J I JEHANCHR. 


Postal Voting 

Para. 6, Part 1 of Appendix I IT to the White Paper of 1983 recom- 
mended a postal ballot for the election of Anglo-Indian members to the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies. A reference to the Delimitation Com- 
mittee Report (pp. 209 —211V however, shows that for Bengal, Bombay 
and the Punjab, the Committee, has not accepted this recommendation. 
In the Punjab the Committee has recommended direct voting. In 
Bombay one sent has been reserved for “Bombay City and Suburbs’’ and 
the other for the “rest of the Province”. The Committee has recom- 
mended direct \oting for the Bombay City and Suburbs constituency, and 
voting through Collectors and Mamhitdars for the other constituency. 
In the ease of Bengal the Committee lias suggested direct voting in those 
areas where Anglo-Indian electorate is sufficiently compact and postal 
voting in other aieas. 

In the course of the constitutional discussions, the community lias 
always demanded postal voting for the election of Anglo-Indian members 
to the various legislatures. This demand was based on the experience of 
the elections held in Bengal under the present constitution. The majority 
of the Anglo-Indian voters arc employed on Railways, Telegraphs, Cus- 
toms, Port Commissioners, etc., departments where, owing to the varying 
hours of duty, all the voters will not he able to exercise their vote on 'any 
given day. In the. Railways in particular, nearly half the voters will be 
on the line away from their ordinary place of residence. In order to 
enable the entire Anglo-Indian electorate in any province to exercise its 
votes, if direct voting is insisted on, it will be necessary to establish 
numerous polling booths throughout the Province and to allot two days 
for voting. Considering the fact that the strength of the electorate 'is 
not very largo and the constituency covers the entire province, direct 
voting will be most expensive and unnecessarily cumbersome both from 
the points of view of the Government and the candidates standing for 
election. 

It is for these reasons that I recommend that for purposes of election of 
Anglo-Indian members of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies in all 
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AtujJu-Iniliuna in Sind. 

The Angi’i-Iridiun community in Sind has been' denied an) representation 
in the Provincial Assembly. Having regard to the fact that it is not within 
the competence of this Committee to recommend any alteration f of the 
prescribed distribution of seats T desire to confine my remarks to the 
delimitation of the existing constituencies in such a manner us, would ensure 
the community an effective voice in provincial elections. 

The strength of the community in the province is estimated ai about 
7,000. The census figures arc admittedly incorrect because a large majority 
of the community, even according to the Census Commissioner, declared 
themselves Europeans or were recorded as such by the'0k|rmera.tors. 'The 
average tax paid by members of the community per bend is almost equi- 
valent to ten times the average tax per capita by the two major communi- 
ties, and the entire community is literate. On these grounds it is undesirable 
that the community should he denied a voice and participation in local 
legislation.' 

Under the Montagu-Olielmsford Reforms, the community in Sin cl . and 
Bombay was granted representation in the Bombay Legislative Council hy 
means of a nominated representative. On the basis of the opinion 
expressed bv the Committee that they are averse to disenfranchising iw n 
existing constituency, the Anglo-Indian community in Sind is entitled t<> 
consideration in its demand that it should not be disenfranchised in the 
future. The only way in which the community can be enfranchised is by 
enabling the community in the Province to use its voting strength in the 
best manner possible. 'With this end in view l request that a composite 
electoral roll ho prepared of Anglo-Indian voters in the moffussil areas m 
Sind and that' all such voters be attached to one particular constituency, sn\ 
the Karachi City Southern or the Karachi District or the Upper bind 
Frontier, H iB only by the, adoption of this suggestion that the Anglo- 
Indian tiimnnunitv, ‘which is an important and influential minority m the 
Province, cun bo vouchsafed an effective voice in the election of at- least 
one member to the Provincial Assembly. 

HENJRY vfl DNF.Y. 


The single non-transfemblc vote wherever recommended by, the Indian 
Delimitation Committee should be replaced by the free distributive vote. 

NILAKANTHA DAS, 

M ASAF ALI. 

S. SATYAMUltTI, 

BHULABHAT J. OBSAI, 

M. S. ANDY, 

K. L. GATJBA, 

MOHAMMAD YAKUB, 

A. C. DATTA, 

ABDUL MATIN CHAUDHURY. 


New Delhi, 18th March, 1936. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Thursday, 19th March, 1936. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber or the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) 
in the Chair. 


MOTION FOE ADJOURNMENT. 

Contract for the Construction of the' Howrah Bridge. 

Mr. President (The Plonourable Sir Abdur Rahim): I have received 
notice of a motion for adjournment from Pandit Nilakantha Das who 
wishes to discuss an urgent matter of public importance, namely, the 
failure of the Government of India to safeguard the industrial and econo- 
mic interest of India in connection with the contract for the construction 
_of the Howrah Bridge. I should like to know if this is a concern of the 
Governor General in Council . 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa 1 Division: Non -Muhammadan): Sir, in 
deference to the wishes of the Leader of my Party, I do not propose to 
move it now. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL — conid- 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The. House will 
now resume discussion of the motion for consideration jof the Indian 
Finance Bill. 

Mr, Ghanshiam Singh Gupta (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I was saying that the Government of India 
have not got an all-India policy about the land revenue system in India. 
After the great famine of Sanwat fill and 5B, the Government of India 
seemed to realise their duty only after Mr. Eames Chandra Dutt had 
written scathingly criticising the land revenue policy of the Government 
of India. Then, the Government of Lord Curzon .initiated a certain 
policy in the year 1902 which has been summarised in paragraph 38 of 
the book, “Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government”. After 
that, there has been no new policy up till now. Even the, policy, as 
enunciated by Lord Curzon, has not been followed to the good of the 
agriculturists or the tenantry. That policy at paragraph 2 says: 

“That in areas where the State receives its land revenue from landlords, 
progressive moderation is the keynote of the polioy of Government, and that the 
standard of 50 per cent, of the assets is one which is almost universally observed in 
practice, and is more often departed from on the side of deficiency than of excess,”' 

Here it lays down that the policy of the State, would be that of 
progressive moderation. But ! want to show that it has not been so 
in practice. The policy, far from being that of progressive moderation, 
has been one of progressive exploitation. And, as I say, I have some 

( 2835 ) A 
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knowledge of the Division in Tndia, called Chhattisgarli. There/ in 60 
years, the land revenue has increased 800 per cent. In my own district, 
the land revenue in the year 1870 was Its. 3,00,840, and, in 1980, it ho- 
enme 11s. 8,06,526. Now, I ask Government, whether this is progressive 
moderation or progressive, exploitation . To increase land revenue in 60 
years by 300 per cent, is certainly not progressive moderation, but, as I 
say, progressive exploitation. There is no wonder, therefore, that the 
people there arc very poor. Now, in paragraph 12, again, it is said : 

“Greater elasticity m the revenue collection facilitating its adjustment to the 
variations of the seasons and the circumstances of the people.” 

This aLso is a policy which is followed more in the breach than in 
the observance. When ’the price level of agricultural produce fell con- 
siderably, the land revenue really increased. The land revenue, which 
was about six lakhs in the year 1928-29, became eight lakhs, and there 
is thus a breach in this policy also. There is no wonder, therefore, that 
although, as my Honourable friend on the other side said, there* are huge 
sums of money in the banks, the agriculturist is getting poorer and 
poorer. Sir, I do not know the conditions of Bengal except from this 
book: “The Land Revenue Administration Report of the Presidency of 
Bengal for the year 1934-35”. In that report, at page 5, paragraph* 9,’ 
it is said: 


_ “The number oE defaults was 30,646 and the number of sales 1,930, as compared 
with 31,169 and 1,826, respectively m the preceding year. The number advertised 
for sale was, 19,311. ’ 

Now, Sir, after giving the details of the various estates, that were 
sold, it concludes in this way: 

“The average price realised by sale amounted to 2 - 99 times the Government revenue.” 

Thnt means that Government take BB'33 per cent, of the value of 
the land as its revenue in, one year. I ask, is it a sound policy for 
Government to follow? (Interruption from Mr. G. Morgan.) My Hon- 
ourable friend can correct me if I am wrong; but T will not stand nnv 
correction about the Central Provinces to which I am next coming. In 
this province, tlie coercive processes, issued for realisation of land reve- 
nue, amounted, in the year 1933-34, to 1,645, while they amounted io 
1,791 in the year 1932-33. According to the statement P on page 11 
of the Land Revenue, Administration Report for 1935, 132,719 acres of 
land wore sold for Rs, 13,81,670. That means a value of Rs. 10 an aero, 
and the land revenue was about a rupee per acre. This is the state, of 
affairs that is brought about in the villages. The Report shows that, 
m Berar, the total number of coercive processes issued increased from 
3,108 to 5,087, or by 30 per cent. Now, I ask my Honourable friend, 
Mr. RoVr. do the agriculturists keep their money in savings bank, even 
though they suffer their valuable land to be sold'? Do you still say that 
the villager is prospering and is better off ? The land revenue policy of 
this Government is responsible for the penury and poverty of the coun- 
try. It, is not the few industrialists who matter, it is the 80 per cent. 
<of population of India-, who live in the villages, not in the towns who 
ynatter. ’ 
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Another factor which is responsible for this state of affairs is the neglect 
•of riee. I want Government to know — I am sure they know — that the 
major crop of this land is rice. Out of 20 crore, acres of food-grains, 
eight crore acres represent rice; still we find that no attention is paid 
to the improvement in the condition of rice, as if there is no room for 
any investigation and improvement in the rice crop. We have got cot- 
ton committees in which lakhs and lakhs of rupees are spent for the 

improvement ^of cotton. Why ? It is because cotton is mainly not the 

concern of the villager, but the concern of either Manchester or England, 
■or of the cities of Bombay and Ahmedabad. But I ask, why Govern- 
ment do not think of rice, which is one of the largest crops, and why no 

.attention is paid to it? 

Sir H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce): 
■you grow rice in Bombay and Ahmedabad ? 

Mr. Ghansliiam Singh. Gupta; I am sorry that you do not permit me 
to grow rice in your mills. That is the reason why the rice crop is • 
■suffering the most. I want Government to have a comprehensive all- 
India land revenue policy, and I shall indicate, certain broad facts about 
it. 1 do not know whether it will be feasible or whether it -will fit in 
the formula of the financial experts. But if my Honourable friend has 
■fhe intention, he will certainly find some ways and means. 

The first thing is this. The Congress knows the villages and the vil- 
lagers and the needs of the villagers and the ways and means to amelior- 
ate their condition. One of the means that the Congress would like to 
adopt is that there should be an immediate reduction of 50 per cent, in 
the rental demands from tenants and a corresponding reduction in the 
land revenue demand. That should be the central pivot round which 
dhe all-India land revenue policy of Government should be baaed. 

Secondly, in all forms of taxation, there is a minimum which is 
■exempt. For instance, incomes up to Rs. 2,000 a year are- exempt from 
income-tax. Even in municipal areas, certain incomes are exempt from 
tax, but so far as land revenue is concerned, the agriculturist has to pay 
it even if he earns only a rupee. Where is the justice in this ? I would 
not like to he referred to authorities in books, because I believe more in 
.natural intelligence than in collected authorities. 

Prof. BT. G. Ranga (Guntur rum Nellcre: Non- Muhammadan Rural): 
Books are on your side. 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta; You are master of books, I am a plain 
man, and I want to fight on plain grounds. Why should a man, who 
-is in public service or in the profession of a lawyer or doctor, get exemp- 
tion if he earns a thousand or two thousand rupees n year, and why should 
o cultivator, if he earns even Rs. 50 a year, not have any exemption? 
Therefore, I consider that a certain minimum should be exempt from 
taxation even in the case of those whose avocation is agriculture. I do 
not want to get myself entangled in the, theory of whether it is a tax 
or whether it is a rent. If it suits one person, he says it is a tax, if it 
suits another, he says it is a rent. But the plain fact is that he has to 
' -purchase land which he wants to cultivate, just as any other man pur- 
-eha’se.s his stock. He has to follow his avocation, and then he makes 

a 2 
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a gain, and out of that gain a certain percentage must be exempt.' Then 
minimum that I would fix is 15 acres in the case of the Genii al "P ro - 
vinces, and ten. acres in the case of tho othe,r provinces. 

Passing on to another aspect of the question, I have anotlfer griev- 
ance against this Government, and it is this. Although Government say 
that they have, the good of the people of India at heart, they have not 
eared to touch any social problems. ^ It is the duty of every Government 
to improve the social conditions of the people. That is being done in 
almost all foreign countries. Now, the reason why the Government say 
that they do not want to tackle social problems is that they follow _a 
policy of religious neutrality. I sayi that is only a cover. Whenever it 
concerns the existence of this Government, it does not earg' for unpopu- 
larity. But where it concerns the good of the people of India, they 
say '“we are helpless: any social legislation must come from non-official 
quarters”. I see what fate such legislation meets: for instance, the 
very very modest legislation which was tabled by my friend, Mr. M. C. 
Baj'ah, has not yet come in; he has been labouring since tile year 1933' 
without any success, and the Government will not help. Government 
will say if is no business of theirs. I charge this Government _ with 
timidity. The present Government is worse in this respect than its an- 
cestors: and how ? In the, year 1829, the Government look the bold ste^ 
of abolishing nutfeo Was that not social legislation? In the year 1856, 
the Government passed the Widow Remarriage Act: was that not social 
legislation? The Widow Remarriage Act was very intimately connected 
with the customs and maimers of Hindus, and still it was passed at the 
initiation of the Government. I ask you now, why are you fighting shy 
of it? Why do you not take courage in both hands and tackle social 1 
problems, so that you might at least, if not in the economic sphere, at 
least in the social sphere, be able to say to tho people of Tndia “Hero 
wo have acted like a national Government”? Bull, Sir. they will not 
do it because probably they are so unpopular, on account of their eco- 
nomic policy and on account of their repressive measures, that they dare- 
nob face the little opposition that is likely to come, from vested quar- 
ters. L therefore, charge this Government with more timidity, more 
cowardice than, shall I say, their illustrious ancestors. On the other 
hand, what do they do? They will instigate and encourage us to drink 
tea and have a tea cess committee; my friends over there will be jolly 
glad; the people of India must drink tea and coffee; they may not have- 
enough vino, they may not have chnppaHis, but they must drink tea 
and they must drink coffee, and the Government will encourage them in 
that, i ask, in this social matter why do not the Government help me 
and my friend, Mr. M. C. Rajah? If there was a time when tho Gov- 
ernment would have the hacking of the whole of the intelligentsia of this- 
land in this respect, it is now. Mahatma Gandhi has been working for 
it most strenuously, and I would most earnestly commend to this Gov- 
ernment to take in hand social legislation also. If they cannot have the 
courage to vote, they can at least do one thing. They can give oppor- 
tunities for facilitating social legislation in this House: they need not 
vote, but they can leave the matter entirely to non-official votes. They 
must,' however, give us the opportunity and the time. Only a) feyv days 
are given for non-official business, and, in those days, important political 
questions are discussed, but social questions are not discussed. I would, 
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therefore, a 5 k the Government to allot some Government days for social 
Bills, out of their time; and if they do not want to have any responsi- 
bility for passing social legislation, let the actual “voting be in the hands of 
elected Members only. That will be a good compromise .and they can 
very well say “We have only given facilities, we have not taken sides.” 

Now, 1 c<»ne to certain specific grievances. One thing that I have 
said is that the Division of Chhattisgarh is very very poor, so fur as its 
agricultural cattle are concerned, both milch and draught. Tliero, is one 
way in which the Government of India can help us, and it is in the 
matter of railway fares. If the Government of India can give special 
facilities to the Central Provinces and particularly to Chhattisgarh for 
taking cattle,, say, from the Punjab to the Division of Chhattisgarh by 
railway, then matters would improve very much. I am really sorry that 
Chhattisgarh has not got here a belter advocate than I am. It requires 
a telescope, or microscope in order that my. friends on the other side may 
see it, and 1 have neither the microscope nor the telescope: I have got 
ordinary lenses with me, and, with these, I cannot make, them see: but 
I want to put my whole heart into it, and, with all the emphasis at my 
command. I plead the cause of Chhattisgarh cattle. I really desire that 
there should have been a much better advocate for the cause of the 
cattle of Chhattisgarh than I am. But, poor as I am, humble as I 
am, I want to impress on this Government the absolutely hopeless con- 
dition of Chhattisgarh cattle, and tho one thing that I would very parti- 
cularly request is to give facilities for transport by rail to bring good 
breeding milch and draught cattle from the Punjab or Gujerat or 
wherever it may be possible. At present, although for coal and other 
industrial products you give any amount of facilities and also conces- 
sions, there are no concessions in this respect. 

There is another point. Prom the crore of rupees that the Central 
■Government gave to the various provinces, some amount was also allot- 
ted to my province; but this allotment to my province was very very 
meagre; looking to the problems of the Central Provinces, the allotment 
that was given by the Government of India was really meagre,. I would, 
therefore, request the Government of India to increase that allotment, so 
that more facilities for digging wells may be given. Special instructions 
should he given by the Government of India to the Central Provinces 
-Government to find out tracts where there is difficulty in water supply, 
m pure drinking water, and to instruct that a major portion of this 
money should be utilised in those tracts. 

Now, I come to a matter of another aspect. I would eschew altogether 
-what may smack of communalism; but there is one thing which I cannot 
refrain from saying, and it is this: the circular that has been issued in 
the North-West Frontier Province about Hindi and Gurmulthi is bound 
to create all-India discontent. The Government of India must bring 
pressure to bear on the North-West Frontier Province Government to 
withdraw this Hindi and Gurmukhi circular. "We, Sir, in the Central Pro- 
vinces, have no such distinction. Even where the population is small, we 
have got Hindi, Marathi and Urdu 'schools, and the Government aid them, 
even though the Marathi population is less and the Hindi population is 
more, and the Urdu population is not more than four per cent. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali (Cities of the United Provinces: Muhammadan 
Urban): What is that circular? Better explain it. 
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Mr. Grhanshiam Singh Gupta; The circular says that both .Hindi and 
Gurmukhi languages are banned, and no new schools, started even by- 
private enterprise, where these two languages will be taught, will bo recog- 
nised by tbe Government. This is really absurd. Now primary' schools, 
started b,v private effort, in which Gurmukhi and Hindi will be taught, 
will not be recognised by the Education Department. Can eve conceive of 
anything more absurd than this ? No aid will be given to the existing insti- 
tutions in wlucli Hindi and Gurmukhi arc taught after five years. And, 
oven if new schools are started by private efforts even for the education of 
girls, such schools will not be recognised, and I must respectfully draw 
the attention of the Government to this matter. 

The next and somewhat minor matter is the question of 1’anipat. 
There it is not a question between Hindus and Muslims. Both the com- 
munities are united in their demand. (An Honourablr, Member : “They 
used to fight before”.) I do liot know whether my friend had been there. 
Anyway, on this question, both the Hindus and Muslims are united that 
in purely Hindu localities, at the time of Hindu festivals like Holfand 
Png, the observance of such festivals should not' be prohibited. But this 
jear the observance of the Holi festival was prohibited, and even our 
Muslim brethren have protested ugainst the action of the authorities. I 
would, therefore, draw the special attention of the Government to thfs 
matter. I have nothing more to say, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, there is one point in the speech of the Honourable Member who has 
just spoken on which 1 should like to comment, beouuse 1 may claim 
some small knowledge of the subject. If I heard him correctly, he said 
that nothing had been done for rice in the Central Provinces. That, Sir, 
is a misstatement. My Honourable friend', who represents tire Department 
of Education, Health and Lands in this House, could have given him much 
fullor information on that point than I can. Ho could have told him at 
much greater length, than I propose to do, that the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research has paid special attention to this subject, and that 
their Rice Research Scheme makes provision for rice investigation in the- 
Central-^ Provinces. The Council of Agricultural Research has also set 
up a Rico Committee for co-ordination and consultation, and that Com- 
mittee is an inter-provincial one. The Honourable Member who has just 
spoken said that the position in regard to rice compared unfavourably with 
that in regard to cotton. I would remind him that the work which is done- 
for cotton is financed by a cess which is raised from tbe industry itself 
and I would ask him whether the rice industry would care to subject itself 
to a similar cess. 

But, Sir, the main reason for my intervention this morning is different 
Some weeks ago a local paper, which is no respecter of persons, had a car- 
toon in which you, Sir, were shown u s conducting a chorus of Members of 
this House who were engaged in performing an oratorio, the words of which 
were drawn from May’s Parliamentary Practice. My friend, Mr. Joshi, 
and I did not figure in that performance. (Laughter.) The reason was, 
I imagine, that the cartoonist was waiting for our annual duet — with its 
occasional chorus. The House has narrowly missed our performance as- 
it usually takes place on Mr. Joshi ’s cut motion on the demand for grants 
which my department puts forward. Owing to circumstances over which 
Mr. Joslu had no control, it has had to be postponed till today. I have 
been thinking, Sir, of a suitable title for our duet, and I have come to the- 
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conclusion that that of a famous duet, sung by Dame Clara Butt and hei 
husband, which I used to hear when I was a hov, would fit. the case, ihe 
title of that duet was “I will give you the keys of Heaven . (Daughter.) 
Mr, Joshitis always asking me for the keys of heaven, but alas, bn, m 
no St. Peter. 


The two rtuJfifc important matters which he has raised in his speech in 
this discussion were matters with which I dealt last year. He has once 
again raised the question of an Industrial Council, and I can only refer 
him to what I said a year ago. I pointed out to him then that the Whitley 
Commission did not regard this as an immediate matter. It was true that 
they did not rule out the possibility of an Industrial Council being started 
before the Reforms, but it was the position under the Reforms that they 
had mainly in view, and their principal object was to secure, under a 
decentralised system of Government, that measure of uniformity and co- 
operation which they regarded as essential. I pointed out to him, Sir, that 
there was no guarantee whatever that responsible Provincial Governments 
would hold the same view as to the composition or the manner of operation 
of the Council as the Whitley Commission did. I pointed out to him the 
difficulty due to the fact that no system instituted now could embrace the 
State and that it was absolutely certain that it would have to be revised 
’ ai? soon as Federation came into being. I further pointed out to him that 
we are still engaged in carrying out the Whitley Commission programme 
and that there is a good deal that still remains to bo done. That pro- 
gramme was prepared after full consultation with labour, with capital and 
with the Local Governments, and I, therefore, said, Sir, that it seemed 
unnecessary to have it revised by an Industrial Council, and that if the 
Council were to take up new schemes coming from outside it, they would 
have to wait until the presont programme had been exhausted and that 
would take a considerable time. My friend, Mr. Joshi, has not attempted 
to reply to a single one of these arguments, but, as usual, he wants me by 
means of a magic wand to bring an Industrial Council into existence forth- 
with, I would urge that a compelling argument against acting hastily at 
present is that an Industrial Council will be dependent for its working on 
the reformed Provincial Governments. It is essential, therefore, that any 
scheme should have their co-operation and should be framed with due re- 
gard to their views. Mr. Joshi’s attitude is based on distrust of the future 
Governments, although the new Provincial Legislatures will have far more 
effective labour representation than the present ones. If Mr. Joshi’s dis- 
trust is justified, no scheme is likely to work well, for willing and not 
forced co-operation is of great importance, and nothing would he more 
likely to prejudice the new Governments, against the scheme, than a feel- 
iim 'that their predecessors had utilised their dying moments to commit 
them to it. My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi’s attitude is very much the 
same in regard to health insurance. He wants us to bring a scheme into 
force at once. “Don’t waste any more time on inquiries. Do not worry 
about experience, do not worry about money 


Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): It has taken five years. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: .... do something at once.” 
My Honourable friend says it has taken five years and that we have done 
nothing. That is nob true; and, even if it were, it would hardly be sur- 
prising in view of the difficulties of the problem. We are making slow 
progress with what is an intensely difficult subject. It has been examined 
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from time to time by the Standing Advisory Committee of this House. 
We have had the assistance of the Public Health Commissioner on iis 
medical aspects, ancl we also secured the assistance and the mL'ice of Hue 
Government Actuary’s JJg] lartmunt in London. I explained nil this to the 
House last .year, but my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi,® again, in this 
respect, as in. the last, attaches no Cored 1o any arguments i may bring 
forward on this or any other subject. 

It is important to remember that the advice we got showed that an 
elaborate ■ analysis would he required over a series of at. least live years, 
of the experience regarding sickness and employment of a representative 
sample of the industrial population. The requisite statistics would have to 
be collected ou experience cards to he completed for each individual worker 
in the sample, by a large number of employers throughout the country. 
Further examination showed, that the maintenance, of experience cards, 
on the scale required, would be a very difficult, and probably a costly task! 
wdiieli H would be impossible to prevail upon the employer's to undertake] 
Even if administrative and financial difficulties were overcome, the statis- 
tical results obtained in the absence of benefits would be extremely un- 
reliable, because there would be no effective check on their accuracy, go. 
lar as wc could gather, no Local Governmeixt or any largo body of employ- 
ers is at present likely to institute any comprehensive scheme, and 1 even 
d there were a prospect o£ a comprehensive scheme being undertaken, 
it would be a sounder and quicker method of proceeding, to institute 
small empirical schemes and to build on experience rather than on theory 
.AVe have addressed the Local Governments since T last spoke in this House 
on this subject, Wo have put the difficulties before them. AVe have 
uskad them for their advice on the feasibility of a statistical enquiry of the 
kind, contemplated by the Whitley Commission, and also on the alternative 
possibility, which was suggested in the Whitley Commission's report, of 
building on the actual experience gained in the operation of small experi- 
mental schemes. Tlieir views arc now coming in; they take up 79 pages 
of type, and I may bell my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, sit once that 
they are not very encouraging, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May T ask whether these replies will be published? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That I cannot say at the moment, 
but I think if is very likely that they will, in some form or another. I 
I tave not been through them in detail.' I have not had more than a glance 
through them, and, as I have said, I have formed the impression that 
they are not at all encouraging. When we have examined them we shall 
then be in a position to decide what to do next. But X would submit to 
ibis House that, in a matter like this, one can only proceed on the basis 
of experience, and that to bring a health insurance scheme into effect 
without doing so would lead us to irretrievable disaster; the scheme would 
he damned from the very outset. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, said that he had a feeling that un- 
employment was still increasing. It is not always safe to rely on feeling, 
if is much bettor to rely on facts. I noted that my Honourable friend 
was very careful not to distinguish between industrial 'and agricultural un- 
employment. He lumped them both together, and perhaps, it was as 
well for the sake of his argument that he did so, because the figures I 
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' have Vilreadv put before the House show that there is no reason— -to put 
it mildly, — there is no reason to believe that the figures of industrial em- 
ployment are going down. In 1934 there were 110,000 more people em- 
ployed ig. factories, railways and mines, than in the previous year, and 
there is every reason to believe that the figures for 1935 will show a 
' further improvement. There is one point on which T have omitted to com- 
ment, and that is, Mr. Joshi’s plea for a labour representative to be 
-attached to the Advisory Committee of the Bureau of Industrial Intelli- 
gence and "Research. Mv Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, has entirely mis- 
taken the nature of that Committee. The Bureau is to conduct research 
into problems directly affecting industry, not research into labour problems. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I nsk one question? Is it not a fact that this 
Advisory Committee was consulted about some legislation for smaller 
workshops ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, it is not a fact. What my 
Honourable friend has in mind, and what is a fact is that the question of 
regulation of labour in no«-regulated factories was referred to the Industries 
Conference, an entirely different body, for opinion. 

* Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether there was anv labour representa- 
tive on this Industries Conference? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am afraid I cannot answer that 
1 question offhand, but I think there were people who were certainly compe- 
tent to speak on behalf of labour interests. The Advisory Committee of 
•the Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Research is a body of experts 
and it is engaged in questions of research into industrial problems. As T 
'have said, it is not a bureau for research into labour questions. Some 
day, — I have no doubt that mv Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, wishes the 
day may come very soon— the Government of India may set up a bureau 
purely for research into labour questions, but the time is not yet. Mean- 
while, I do not myself sec that there is anv great advantage to be gained 
by turning this Advisory Committee mio the sort of Committee that my 
Honourable friend wants. I do not think I need say more in regard to 
the points raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, but I should like, 
before I. sit down, to offer a few remarks in regard to a question which has 
been raised many a time during the course of this discussion. We, on 
these Benches, have been very frequently asked what Government have 
•done to develop Indian industry. My Honourable friends fail to realise— 
as realisation . would take away a very valuable weapon, a very valuable 
stick with which to beat Government — that the development of industry is 
a provincial transferred subject. 


Prof, N. G. Ranga: Very convenient! 

, T ^ e H on ourable Sir Frank Noyce: It is not for me at this stage of the 
debate to enter at any great length into what the Local Governments are 
doing, but I Should like to point out the difficulties they have in their way. 
Those are illustrated, m a speech which has recently been made bv the 
Honourable the Minister for Industries in Bengal, where he refers to the 
I'osuhs Jhat nave so far been obtained by the operation of the 


Bengal State Aid to Industries Act. 


He points out that the progress made 
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lias been very slow. Ho emphasizes that. Government have to bo guided 
by the expert opinion ancl advice of the statutory Board of Industries, the 
personnel of wliiho consists, almost entirely, of non-official gontleiden- He 
added that-: 

1 

"If genuine proposals with wGll-cstalilishad facts ami well-thought out schemes, 
consistent with technical anti economic principle's — of which the number has hitherto 
been lamentably small— be forthcoming, I see no reason why they should not receive 
necessary financial hacking. It, therefore, bohovos. the bona pile, industrialists to 
come up with schemes which will stand the test applied by the Board.” 

Hint, Sir, show's tho difficulties the provinces are experiencing in help- 
ing industries. 

Now. Sir, I turn to what the Government of India have done. I 
maintain that they have done a great deal, I maintain that the result of 
their policy of discriminating protection, and of stores purchase and the 
action taken, after the trade negotiations with Japan and the Auglo- 
Japanese Trade agreement, are evidence of their dcsiro to assist Indian 
industry and to translate that desire into practical effect. It may bo of 
interest if f mention to this House some of the stores which we buy and 
which arc of Indian manufacture but which wore imported into this country/ 
five years ago. In this connection, T should like to say a little more about 
our stores purchase policy. 1 should like to point out the valuable assist- 
ance that the Indian Stores Department gives to Indian industry, not only 
by its purchase of stores manufactured in this country, hut also by the 
advice it proffers to manufacturers whose manufactures arc not up to the 
mark. It is always ready and indeed anxious to tell them why their 
manufactures are not up to the requisite standard and what are the 
methods by which they could improve them. Hero are some of the items 
in the list that T have and if this is not evidence of the progress India is 
making iu every direction, 1 should be interested to know’ vvlmt evidence 
would satisfy my Honourable friends opposite. ‘ There are 38 items here 
but I do not propose to give more than a few: 

‘'Vacuum brake fittings, lawn mowwa, centrifugal pumps, ironclad switches, 
■weighing machines, cooking ranges, groatcoat cloth, cloth waterproof, webbing for 
web equipment and lint.” 

I wonder how many of my Honourable friends opposite have recently 
visited the exhibition which is now taking place in Delhi, promoted by the 
All-India Association for the Development of Swadeshi Industries. I would 
urge those who have not been there to go there and to see for themselves- 
wlnt India is doing in the direction of manufacturing its own requirements. 

I havo now been to that Exhibition, for four consecutive years and I have 
been immensely struck, on every occasion since the first, by the rapid 
■ development which is taking place. Articles are now being made in India 
which would have been thought entirely beyond the range of possibility 
only a few years ago. If my Honourable friends opposite go to the stall 
which has been established under the rogis of my friend, Mr. Bewoor, they 
will see for themselves scientific instruments of the greatest accuracy 
which are being made in the Posts and Telegraphs Workshop at Aligarh. 
Similarly, the Dayalbagh stall shows evidence of the^ progress which has-- 
been made in that direction. I should like to mention for the informa- 
tion of the House that I myself pay no lip service to the cause of Swadeshi 
Industries- I am at the moment wearing swadeshi shirt and swadeshr 
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socks, ho swadeshi underwear. I tut swadeshi biscuit and drink swadeshi 
lime juice and for the same reason that 1 have to use that, I have been 
compelled to take swadeshi mineral waters. When I leave this House this 
morning, f shall wear a hat which is as truly a product of this country as 
the headgear worn by any Member of this House. I should also perhaps 
mention that T «moke a large number of swadeshi cigars. But in all seri- 
ousness, I would point out that my Honourable friends opposite continue 
to think in terms of heavy industries. They think in terms of locomotives 
and motor cars and think nothing of tho progress that Indian industry is 
making in a multitude of other directions. I maintain that there are signs 
oE a very aealthv development of Indian industries and I think it will 
bring about a far better balance between industry and agriculture if we have 
a multiplicity of small industries springing up everywhere, of which there 
are evident signs instead of a few localised heavy industries. I feel that I 
must comment on the interesting fact that my Honourable friends, Sir 
Hormusji Mody and Mr. Joshi, have, for the first time perhaps in the 
history of this House, found themselves in agreement. My Honourable 
friend, Sir Hormusji Mody, greeted with enthusiasm Mr. Josbi’s pronounce- 
ment in favour of protection but I am not quite so sure, when Mr. Joshi 
had finished that speech, and when ho realised that the form of protection 
'tl*at Mr. Joshi wanted was not quite the same that ho desired, his 
enthusiasm remained at its original height. There is one point in regard 
to which I must confess that 1 am somewhat disappointed and that is that 
no reference has been made in this Houso to the population problem. Lt 
is all very well to accuse the Government of neglecting Indian agriculture 
and Indian industry. T do not think that that charge is well founded but 
I do think that, even when they make it, my Honourable friends opposite 
might think for a few moments what a very urgent problem it is that is 
presented to India by .the number of mouths that are being added every 
year, individuals who have to bo led how and who ultimately will have to 
find some employment. That is a problem over which wo, as Government, 
have no control. I can only hope that my friends opposite, when the time 
comes for them to tackle up, will be able to deal with it successfully. There 
is no problem facing India, which to my mind demands greater thought and 
consideration. That, Sir, completes all I have to say. I do not propose 
to refer to any question which has been raised in regard to the postal and 
telegraph rates, as I shall doubtless have an opportunity of dealing with 
them in proper proportion and at greater length when the clauses of the 
Bill come up for discussion. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
12 Noon President, due to the constitution under which we work, 

the temptation to speak on all subjects, except the budget 
proper is great indeed. We have heard discourses and lectures on Socialism, 
Communism, eommunalism, industrialism, capitalism .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): And birth 
control . 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: . . . and, as my Honourable friend reminds me, 
Lastly on birth control. (Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, I propose to devote my attention for a very few minutes to 
the budget proper. Mr. President, any statements or remarks made in this 
Honourable Bouse, intentionally or unintentionally, which go to shake the 
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credit ul this great country in the money markets of the world are, to he 
deprecated. The credit of India stands high, not only compared with 
countries in the. oast, hut with the majority of the countries in the west, 
and I contend that today we are. in as financially strong a position ns we 
have ever been during the lust five or six years. Wo. immtfnot forget that 
the credit of a country does not depend upon the opinion of hankers or 
economists alone, but it is the man in flic street who is your hanker, it is 
the man in the street who subscribes to your loans, and it is the opinion of 
the man in the street that makes or mars the credit of a country; and, there- 
fore, I deprecate all the more any statements or any insinuations that our 
credit today is any less or ouglil to be any less Hum it lias been during the 
last few years. 

An Honourable Member: Who said that? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: T shall, therefore, devote a few minutes of my 
speech to our financial position. Sir, in the last report of the Controller of 
Currency, there is this statement: 


f* 

"It will be seen that India’s unproductive debt has been reduced by 3 - 87 wares 
■during tbe year and now represents only 16 per cent, of Uio total." 

blow, Sir, I will not weary the House with a largo number of figures, 
but T would just like to point out some salient features in round figures ir 
this capital debt. The capital debt of the country is 1.239 crores, out o: 
which 756 crores are for the railways, 23 crores for other commercial depart- 
ments, 179 crores lent to the provinces, 21 crores capital advanced to Tndinr 
States and other interest hearing loans, making a total of about 9R1 crores 
Then, you have got 62 crores in cash bullion and securities held on treasury 
account, leaving 195 crores, out of 1,239 crores as unproductive', debt,— 
that is, the 16 per cent referred to by the Controller of Currency. Now 
Sir, as you very woll know, we have been putting aside loss to the flint 
for the reduction of debt than we used to; it is three crores today, and 
therefore, the crux of the question is — what is the position of that deb 
which wc have incurred as capital for the railways ? Is that properly pro 
vided for ? Well, Sir, I shall just for a few minutes try and examine tin 
point as to how we have provided for that debt. I will take the figure 
from the date of the separation of the accounts, that is, from the year 1924 
25 to 1936-37. During those years, 162 crores were set aside for tli 
Depreciation Deserve Fund. In addition, a little over 18 crores was se 
aside for a fund called the Railway Reserve Fund — a total of 180 crores 
Out of that ISO crores, we spent 114 crores on renewals and replacements 
that is to say, during these years, no smaller sum than 114 crores of mono; 
has been spent on keeping your railways up-to-date and in good conditior 
'That leavos a total balance of 66 crores to your credit, During these years, 
■over and above paying the general treasury 42 crores, your railways have 
been able to set aside 66 crores in funds which have been called the 
Depreciation Reserve Fund and the Reserve Fund. Out of that, you have 
paid your losses during the last few years, which amount to about 53 crores. 
In short, you have wiped off your Reserve Fund of 18 crores, and you have 
reduced your balance in the Depreciation Fund to 1D81 crores. The net 
■result is that, during those years, after having spent 114 crores to keep 
.the railways up-to-date, after having paid 42 crores as profits to the treasury, 
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and after paying for your losses, you have still got li‘81 crores. I main- 
tain, Mjf. President, that this is a position which no limited company would 
be ashamed of. This is a position which any commercial department ought 
to bo able to put forward before the world with the greatest confidence. 
Silt what does this really mean? It means that up to the time you began 
to make a loss on your railways, you were setting aside in a fund — it does 
not matter wlmt you call that fund, — much more than was required for re- 
placements andl’enewals Well, that is one method of setting aside monies, 
for any purpose you like, — it may be for reduction of debt; it may be for 
emergency, unfortunately, it has been used for paying losses; at any rate, 
you were able, in good times and in bad times, to set aside, these huge 
amounts, and, in addition, to pay mto the treasury 42 crores of money. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Suppose the railways become out of date. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: You have spent for that purpose 114 crores since 
1924-25. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Aeroplanes will make ithem useless 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Then, you have got bad debts. That is a thing 
‘thht may happen to the whole of the Government, to any individual, to 
anything in any part of the world. You cannot help that. What is your 
financial position? That is the point. Now, Sir, I believe that any 
economist or any hanker going into these figures would strongly maintain 
that wo deserve the credit w'e enjoy 'in the money markets of the world, 
and that we are doing till we can to maintain that credit. It is much 
more important at this time, in the history of Tnclia, than it ever was 
before to maintain that confidence. During the last four or five years, 
when the future Constitution of India was being prepared, it was my 
misfortune to hear many doubts cast upon what our 'credit would be like 
in the future, and it was due to those doubts and apprehensions that many 
of the safeguards, that we protested against in the past and do protest 
against even now, were inserted in the Constitution. Therefore, it is all 
the more important that we should take every opportunity of pointing 
out from the platform, in the press, and, when opportunity arises in this 
House, that, we have complete faith in our financial position and that we* 
are determined to maintain that strong financial position in the future. I 
would not have wearied the House with these figures had my Honourable 
friend, the "Finance Member, expressed his ojjimon on the opinion of his 
predecessor which I read out to the House, an opinion expressed as lately 
as in his budget speech of 1984, and it was because of the absence of any 
expression of opinion on that valuable opinion, expressed in 1934, that T 
have taken this opportunity to place some of these figures drawn from 
ordinary blue-books before this Honourable House. Perhaps my Honour- 
able friend was more occupied in thinking and trying to guess as to which' 
party is prepared to kick, which other party in this House. His attention 
and his reflections and meditations might have been better occupied by 
trving to answer some of our criticisms, however unintelligent he may 
have believed them to he. But I am given to understand that my Hon- 
ourable friend is accustomed to shake hands with his gloves on. He has 
been known to do it on certain occasions. But, so far as we are concern- 
ed, he generally chooses to pull them off when he tries to shake hands 
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with ns, but may I express the. hope that in future luy IIonoumhK: friend 
will keep his gloves on. The House has expressed a definite opinion that 
considering our exceptionally strong financial position, we should follow 
the orthodox practice of financing huge works, such as building cities out 
of loans. The House has expressed that opinion, and, therefore, 1 am led 
again to a sentence in the Honourable the Finance Member’s speech which 
appears, notwithstanding Ms explanation, to intrigue, not only Honourable 
Members of this House, but a good many people interested in our finances 
all over Tndia. Therefore, I have to draw the attention of the House 
again to these words in the Honourable the Finance Member's speech. 
While criticising the Government’s action in putting only three erores 
into the fund for the reduction of debt, lie says as follows: 

“Who dare say then that for tho next seven or eight years we should hy this 
high sounding device of homnviig to pay for Quetta still further reduce this already 
inadequate provision by sums which vary, from year to year, of course, but which 
are of the order of Es, 75 lakhs.” 

If I understand English and if I put the plain interpretation upon these 
words, I would have thought that the Honourable the Finance Member 
intended to warn this House that if tho reconstruction of Quetta was 
financed out of capital, it would moan an yearly increase — not immediately 
but after the whole of the seven erores has been borrowed— of 75 lakhs to 
our interest charges and sinking fund charges. That is the. ordinary 
interpretation, placed upon these words. But the Honourable tho. Finance 
Member interrupted me the other day and gave an explanation. T am not 
going to repeat that explanation just now, but I would point out that when 
this whole sum of seven erores is borrowed, we null have to set aside an 
equated annual amount of 29-84 lalcbs to cover that loan of seven erores 
if it was of a 50 years period at 3| per cent, or your sinking fund charges 
would be 5-34 lalilis and your interest would be about 24?; lakhs. The, 
total amount of 29-84 laldis would cover a loan of seven erores at 3| per 
cent, for a life of 50 years. Therefore, 1 am unable to understand, and 
many of our friends, who read our proceedings with great care, are unable 
■to understand, how the Finance Member gets this figure of 75 lakhs. I 
point this out, specially on this occasion, because next time we meet, we 
shall be making inroads into the revenues of this country; and. so far as 
I am concerned, I desire to do so with some reason and with some, logic. 
I do not wish indiscriminately to deprive the Honourable Member of 
revenues in order to reduce taxes or to give relief to the poor. I desire 
that we should do so with a considerable prospect of still having a safe and 
cautious budget. I have pointed out this figure of 75 lakhs for th'is very 
purpose, and I, for one, will await the Honourable Member’s explanation, 
although, I am afraid, it will bo rather difficult to furnish one. Mr. 
President, so long as I have been a Member of this House, I have always 
tried my best to see that after the cuts I have voted for the Finance 
Member still bad sufficient to pay for all the demands that would be 
made upon him. And when this side of the House does that, we do 
expect that our opinions and our wishes shall be respected by Governmonl 
as far as they possibly can. That is the present Constitution under which 
we work. Because the right of certification has been given to Gove rnm ent, 
it does not mean that, because they disagree with us on any retrench- 
ment we may suggest or any relief that we may require, they' should not 
meet us. They have to be satisfied that we have given them ways and 
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means to carry out the duties imposed upon them and they shall then 
meet^pur wishes. That is how I look upon the Constitution under which 
wo work, and that is how I look upon the power of certification’ given to 
■Government. Under these circumstances, Sir, we look forward to the 
next few, days with the hope and with the faith that Government will act 
up to the principles I have just enunciated. 

Dr. Khan l-Jahib (North-West Frontier Province: General): Sir, in my 
humble and honest opinion, finance, which is the outcome of a struggle 
between the economists for centuries, is becoming more and more compli- 
cated on account of its internal contradictions. It will be impossible for 
me to go into this science, if science it can be called, in detail, in the 
short time at my disposal. It will nob be out of place to say that there arc 
two main schools of thought, one school faithfully following the theory of 
capitalist economists and the other that of socialists. I venture to say, 
Sir, that we cannot be classed under any of these two headings, because 
they are only applicable to free countries. Ours is a unique type. Now, 
to explain its unique character, I shall have to tell the House that this 
school of thought is composed of two component parts; one, the main and 
dominant part of the foreign exploiters who think only of how to fill their 
pockets with the help of any trick they can stage to deceive the people. 
IJho other part is that of the slaves who are ready to sell their nation for 
the crumbs which are thrown at them by their benefactors. It is no 
wonder, Sir, that this school of thought is constantly engaged in talking of 
high finance. Sir, they always try to convert simple items into compli- 
cated problems for deceiving others, and, in virtue of their so-called high 
intellect, arrogate only to themselves the right to solve those problems. 
My economics, which avc based on the fair and just distribution of the 
products of this country, I am sorry, Sir, the Treasury Benches will never 
understand, because those robbers have broken into our house and we can 
never persuade them to get out by telling them that their despicable 
■ deeds are the cause of our starving millions. Our only way out is to join 
together and not be a party to the iniquitous and infamous behaviour of 
■this Government towards our people, especially the peasants and workers. 
Sir, you have just to look at their pay-sheet. It begins with Bs. 25,000 a 
month and ends with Bs. 5 a month. Just think of it. Is there any 
country in the world which presents that difference.? And why go far? 
Just look at the Treasury Benches and the men in khaki and red shirts 
who are standing behind them. As a doctor, my diagnosis of the maladies 
■of these two types is that the Treasury Benches ape suffering from over- 
eating and the poor people standing behind them are suffering from over- 
woik. We are asked. Sir, why we do not make constructive proposals. 
Would the Honourable Members accept our proposals ? It is impossible 
for them to accept, because it will touch their pockets, Sir, we are not 
going to be. partners 'in working this rotten machinery, top-heavy and 
■worm-eaten, without any sound foundation. You may put any clean 
pari, into that machinery, but it is bound to become rotten. If ever we 
have power, we shall destroy this machinery and put in a simple, honest 
and clean machinery that every man can understand and every part of 
'it well polished and workable only by honest men. * 

Sir, the Members of this Government are the victims of the leisure 
■•class theory and are brought up in the corrupt system, in which they arc 
hound to forget two things, which are absolutely essential to the truth: 
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“the good done by the Opposition and the groat evil committed by tAem”. 
When this Government happen to bring charges against the Congress, they 
say- “Oh, but it is absolutely necessary to punish their faults for the 
sa'lce of good administration’’.' But when they happen to face their own 
sins, then, bribe ’s called duxtoori t gift , a ah, or bakkhixh t as you change 
your province and department. 

1 will now pick up the thread oti the, Afridis where 1 left, it. Sir, the 
Honourable the Foreign Secretary said that the allowances wore, not 
stopped, but only their personal allowances. These personal allowances 
are part of the allowances given to the Afridis. I think the idea of these 
personal allowances in lb9R was that, b,v discrimination, the Government 
would be able to create a feeliug of personal interest in the Afridis, as it 
is existing in us, but they are a democratic people and always think in 
terms of common interest. They treat one another, absolutely equally. 
These allowances were pledged in 1898 and were confirmed again in 1931 , 
after the Kliajuri disturbances. These pledges have nothing to do with 
the new road. But now, Sir, wliat do we see? The Political Agent of 
Kliyber called a meeting of Afridi elders and inaliks on the 7th, and told 
them that as they had failed to construct the road to Chora-Gandao and 
the pickets along with it, their personal allowances had been stopped. 
Further, they were asked to go and persuade their people to permit the ■ 
construction of the road. They were also told that the road was to ho 
constructed under the orders of the Governor with the consent of the 
Governor General, and that, if they did not agree to the construction of 
this road, force will be used. The Afridis simply answered that they had 
nothing to do with it. On the 11th January, 1935, the Governor had 
announced the construction oil this road with a bogus application from 
some of the Afridis, which 1 have already explained to the House. Now,, 
Kir, as it was then snowing in Tern and most of the people were away, 
it was impossible for the Afridis to call a jirga and discuss the matter. 

• I have already spoken about the Watch and Ward establishment. The 
only thing I want to sav is that it is officered by 100 British officers. No 
Indians arc taken. As I have already explained, the pay of the most 
junior officer is Rs. 1,200 with Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 a month extra allow- 
ance. I know, when a junior officer gets in debt in the Army he is sent 
there in order to collect the loot for improving his finances. 

Sir, it is ray duty to make a statement to the House about the firing 
which took place when our President was on the Frontier. There are 
two theories: one is that it was an accident. The other, that it was 
done by one of the official parties to give a bad name to the Governor 
of the Frontier. Sir, even the officials have parties, some of the officials, 
in order to keep up a feeling of discontent among the Pathans, join one 
side, some, the other, side. As far as my information goes, it was an 
accident. But, what followed after the occurrence is inexcusable ? T, shall 
bell you what the police did. The police collected all the people round 
about the villages and made them sit along the road for 24 hours turn by 
turn for several days, one sub-inspector induced one man to make a false • 
declaration about threg persons who went and consulted him on the day of 
occurrence. They arrested those three men. But, luckily, the Governor — ■ 

I must give him credit for this— -found out through his personal informers- 
the real culprits. His idea is that justice must be dotie; he has issued:" 
orders for the release of those throe men and for the arrest of the mam 
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who l\fl given the false information and the other two real culprits. 
There is one thing I must say, and which I want the Frontier Govern- 
ment to know, namely, that the police knew that the three men whom 
they bucL arrested were innocent, but still they arrested them. They 
arrested them deliberately. This is a fact. J hope that after reading my 
speech, the Frontier Government will note and will take proper steps. 

Sir, the Frontier is a wonderful place. I do not know, wliat Honour- 
able Members think should be done with an officer of police who has been 
disnrssed. We see on the Frontier that an ordinary sub-inspector, who 
has been dismissed for corruption, has been created an honorary first class 
magistrate with section 80 powers. Look at the justice of the Frontier 
Government .... 

An Honourable Member: After dismissal? 

Dr. Khan Sahib: Yes, he is made a magistrate. These magistrates are 
created simply to be under the thumb of the police and do as they are 
directed by them. Most of. them are really illiterate. I may remind the 
Foreign Secretary, that last year he protested against certain of my remarks 
about the Frontier; now, what has ho to say about this man who has 
■betprt pensioned off and has been made a first class magistrate? There is 
tt case of ten lakhs fiom Bokhara — between two parties — which is going 
to be handed over to him, and he is expecting to get Its. 50,000 out of 
it. These are the kind of things done on the Frontier. When a man is 
dishonest lie is made a magistrate in order to give him power to suppress 
honest people to expose his sins! 

Now, Sir, I will come to the Delimitation Committee. Topi and Zaida 
are two villages on the Frontier, both in Uthman Noma ; they were in one 
constituency for election, but to suit the purpose of the present Minister, 
they have been separated, thus Uthman Nama has been split up into parts 
and the Raj jar tribe has been divided into three parts, because it was a 
stronghold of the khudai khuhnatgars. Let me tell this Government 
that they can divide the Frontier into any bits they like, but we shall 
still defeat their Minister. 

Another very unfortunate thing happened on the 20th February, 1936, 
on the Frontier. Shah Baz of Shabi, a poor man, came to Charsadda 
during the fair to sell his sheep in order to pay what land revenue he owed. 
As soon as he arrived there, the sepoys of the tahsil caught hold of him. 
He was begging them and telling them that, if he was allowed to sell his 
sheep, he would pay their iluslvri , and the rest he would pay towards the 
land revenue, and if any balance remained, and the Tahsildar allowed him 
time for bringing the balance, so much the better: otherwise, he could 
be locked up. They beat him and they dragged him before the Tahsildar ; 
he was put into the lock-up, and he was dead the next morning; and the 
Tahsildar went to the doctor the next morning to seo to the -post mortem : 

I do not know what happened further. 

I will now come to the village uplift question for which the Finance 
Member has given some money to the Frontier. Everything on the 
Frontier is peculiar. Now, the Development Officer of the Frontier is 
taken from the military. He is in charge of agriculture (Laughter); lie is 
in charge also of the veterinary department; he is in charge of fruit 
gardens ; and, I tell you, there is a garden he has .made in Dera Ismail 
Khan: if only you look at it, I think the amount of travelling allow sum 
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he must have drawn going to that place would be worth far more to us 
than to have a garden like that. In this village uplift scheme, they sent 
some money, and what do you think the gentleman did 2 He wanted to 
find out gold, he experimented for finding gold and thus wasted a part of 
that money, If there were any gold on tire frontier, I thiiflc the Patlians 
would have found it long ago (Laughter) .... 


Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan (Nominated: Non-Official): But 
you want an expert to find gold: you cannot. 


Dr. Khan Sahib: I am coming to you: do not worry. Then, they tried 
to build a marble factory, but nothing lias materialised. So you can 
imagine what amount of village uplift we have got. On the main road 
from Nowshera to Peshawar, there is a big board put up, and, when you 
pass it, you read the words “village uplift”, and that is all we have got 
(Laughter) from the Finance Member. Then, we are told by the Honour- 
able the Army Secretary that they want to civilise the Afridis and spend 
money on them. 1 wonder if ho has been to Ohola Nagpur or any parte 
of the Central Provinces, which I have seen personally. If even after 
200 years they have made the man of OhoLa Nagpur into n type of human 
being who has got no food, no clothes absolutely, except one thread round 
his body, and who eat leaves, 1 should like the Honourable Member to 
protect him: it is a rich province; it has got mines of all kinds; but who 
has got the mines? The exploiters. They are exploiters from 6,000 miles 
away and they get everything. If he wants to bring that civilisation there 
and if he thinks the Pathans are going to be civilised, like him, lot me 
assure him that we shall never stand it, and the Afridis never. I think 
they would rather die than become dishonest civilised creatures. 


Just one word about discipline, about the gentlemen who might be- 
come the Commander-in-Chief of the National Army of this country. He 
has been in the army, and I suppose I have been too. There is discipline 
only when there is a question between Indians, or between the British. 
But as between an Indian and a Britisher, there is no question of discip- 
line. Then, there comes prestige, which I think the Honourable Member 
knows. I will tell you a tale. It is a fact. What I say I know. An 
officer was promoted to the King’s Commission in the Army, and I used 
to see him. He used to salute his junior lieutenants, and so I asked him, 
“This is not done”. He became very angry and he told me he did not 
do it deliberately, but that the moment he sees a hat of an officer, his 
hand goes up automatically. (Laughter.) There are exceptions, but I 
am mentioning only one instance, and I am not casting any reflection on 
anybody. 


_ We will now come to the Military Academy. Those who know some- 
thing about the army will call it a farce. If they want colonial commis- 
sion, let them go out of this country and let the army be run by us 
But if they want to sit here, then, no Indian, who lias eot anv self! 
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•commiss%m. It is just the same as the Jemadars now: there is no differ- 
ence. it is a trick. Either they leave this country; or let those who 
believe in Indianisation see that the King’s Commission is awarded to 
'them. 

One point more, and T shall finish: I have lots of things to say, but 
shall not do so n»w. We are told about the Communist bogey. Let us 
seo what are these Communists. I rather like them. They are really 
good people; they want us all to he equal. I think they are just like the 
Muhammadans of olden days, I will give you some description by a 
■capitalist — Mr. J. Gibson, I. A. It., Vice-Chairman of the United Dominion 
Trust: so you cannot expect him to be a Bolshevik or a Communist. He 
says : 


“I went right along the Crimean const and every palace there has its quota of 
■workers holiday-making. AH the palaces and mansions have been turned into rest- 
houses and sanatonu for the -workers, or into museums.” 


What is wrong with that? 

“Do not. under-rate the Russians or their plans, and do not make the mistake of 
believing that the Soviet Government must crash. It may, of course, for nothing is 
sui'e, in this world, hut there is yet no sign of a crash. At the present moment the 
Soviet.. Government is firm in tho saddle, and whatever those who have been deprived 
of their property in Russia may have to say, you can take it from me that the younger 
generation is fanatical in its veal for the Government, and for tho economic planB of 
the Government.. And, perhaps, the most important of all, all these youngsters n.od 
workers in Russia have one thing which is too sadly lacking m the capitalist countries 
today, and that is — hope I talked to many of these workers; not people who were 
brought to me to talk to, hut people I met casually in the streets, in factories, in 
trains and towns, m the holiday centres ; their belief in their own and their country’s 
future, working along present lines, is a religion of zealots.” 

That word “own” is a very important word, because there everybody 
“thinks it is bis own, and so be must succeed: 

"The people now are undoubtedly poor according to our standards, but, as they 
say, they are building for themselves. Russia today is a country with a soul 
and an ideal — Russia is not ’muddling through’. The Russians have made many 
mistakes and will make many more, but there is no casual muddling. They are 
working to clear cut plans. Russia is a country of amazing activity.” 


Further on, he says: 

“I believe that the Russian objective is sound. I hold no brief for her methods, 
•or her theories, or for her manner of achieving that objective. It is not socialism 
it is a mixture of communism, State capitalism and private capitalism, and the last 
ingredient must he and is being increased in quantity; hut that Russia’s objective is 
one to which all civilized people should direct their attention today is surely beyond 
question, In a word, it is scientific and planned production to maximum capacity, 
coupled with scientific planned and equitable distribution, so that the standards of 
life can be in accordance with nature’s and man’s capacity to produce and man’s 
capacity to enjoy. That must be onr objective also, and 1 believe we can achieve 
it in our own way by evolution, by a steady going forward, but we will not achieve 
it without a change of mind.” 

So, I say, unless this Government changes its mind, nothing can be 
done. The old days of prestige are gone. There are people who have made 
up their minds to turn out this Government unless they come to their 
senses and change their mind. With these few words, I resume my seat, 
(ApplauBe) . 
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Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya (Burdwan Division: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I must, first of all, thank you for giving me a 
chance, at this fag end of the day, to speak on this subject with which, 
1 must confess, I am not very familiar. I listened to the speeches in 
the House with very close attention, and 1 enjoy the repaid eec and play 
of tempers of Honourable Members of both sides, solve my doubts and 
have mv lessons. Bir, if I speak anything which mav „uot seem to he 
appropriate to the occasion, I hope T shall bo excused. 

Sir, when I think of the budget, I think of the. realisation of the 
taxes and duties, specially as to the mode in which they are realised and 
how they are irresponsibly spent. Our people have unanimously and un- 
questionably been declared to be very poor, and those poor people bear' 
the cost of this costly administration without any proper return. But, 
Sir, we are absolutely helpless. 

Sir, to me life is eternal, and T believe, in one single number and 
that is number One, which is infinite. Really speaking, I never care to 
think in terms of figures which we find in the big volumes which have- 
been presented to us which require, practice of notation and numera- 
tion. Sir, we are really tenants of life, and our dividends depend upon 
the proper use of our lives. We arc. entitled to that. If we do not get 
the proper value of our life, if these 350 millions of people do not enjoy 
life under this Government, then this Government is not worth having. 
We have been presented with a surplus budget on which stands this 
Finance Bill. I cannot understand how we can have a surplus budget 
at all. Almost all the provinces have presented deficit budgets, and' 
particularly Bengal, which could have claimed to have a balanced budget, 
if the duty on jute had been given back to Bengal, If that had been 
done, I ask the Finance Member how he. could have produced a surplus 
budget of the Central Government. Further. Sir, on the one hand the 
Honourable the Commerce Member says that, on account of the. econo- 
mic depression, railways have been losing very heavily all round, and so, 
for years and this year there has been a heavy deficit, and he could not 
produce a balanced budget this year, while, on the other hand, the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member presents us with a surplus budget and 
bases it on improved finances of the country. Sir, whom are we to be- 
lieve in this matter 9 Hone, perhaps, because, we ate asked not to be- 
lieve in l-tajpvrn>ih<i. This sort, of budget reminds me of a well-known 
businessman who had business in all parts of the world. He lost all 
round in all his branches except in one in which he had some profit, and’ 
that profit, according to bis terms of business, he had to distribute to 
his people, and the next morning he had to burn a reel candle and file a 
schedule of insolvency. But, Sir, happily this is not the case with our 
Finance, Member, because he finds that the power of recuperation is in- 
creasing in our country, and, based on that, he gives ns a surplus budget. 
I would thank him, Sir, if he could give us a catalogue of the good deeds 
that he has done with the money he had, instead of giving us this bud- 
get, which is not really a surplus budget, — good deeds in the way of 
agricultural and industrial improvements, health, education and unem- 
ployment questions. T mn afraid, Sir, that he has not been able to rise, 
above his bureaucratic mentality and the policy which has been intro- 
duced into the Government of India since 1765. He is a great econo- 
mist and is given a position in the Government which is only next to 
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that of%the Viceroy, ,and in him lies the weal or woe of 350 millions of 
people. In his budget speech, he says, on the financial year 1935-36: 

“Tile revised forecast for thr current year also indicates a considerable improve- 
ment over our estimates of a yeai ago and we now anticipate a surplus of Its. 2,42 
lakhs instead of Es. 6 lakhs."' 

We could never have expected such a difference between actuals and 
anticipation from a man in his position and of his ability. Again, he 
-writes on the financial results of 1934-35: 

"Last year I anticipated that they would disclose a surplus of Es. 3,27 lakhs. 
The actual figure has proved to be Es. 4.95 lakhs.” 

Sir, Is this 'budgeting? It looks like an auditor's report! This sort 
of budget cannot satisfy us. Sir, I say that the policy which 
! lin'd boen introduced at the start of this British Government 

ia being carried on till today, and I wish that my Honourable friend, 
the finance Member, had ciinnsred il in his |pmi of office The policy 
first began from and between 1765 — 1770 which were years of famine, 
and, since then, ihc policy lias bei n continuing and continuous exploita- 
tion of the people is going on without remorse. The recuperative power 
•if JCndiii was there, and, therefore, India is still carrying on. But, there 
is a limit. The policy has brought about abnormal poverty, which today 
is manifest all around us. This will be home out by a comparison of 
•the average income of an individual Indian and of anybody else m any 
•other country, and, also, by the incidence, of disease and death, the mor- 
tality which is prevailing in India, not only of infants, but in general, as 
■compared with that of disease and mortality of other countries. 

Next, Sir, the educational policy: as the author of the present edu- 
cational system, Lord Macaulay, wrote: 

"We musl, at present, Jo our best to form a class who may lie interpreters 
between us and the millions we govern, a class of persons, Indian in blood, and 
colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in morals and in intellect," 

Sir George Anderson, the present Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India, in his note, prepared for the Punjab Unemploy- 
ment Committee, said: 

"Our educational system was moulded to the special object of preparing the hoy* 
for external examinations, the passing of which is for many, only a snare and a 
delusion, with the object of training boys for clerical vocations which are now 
proclaimed to be overstocked and which offer insufficient avenues of employment to 
largg throngs of applicants.” 

He describes a matriculate as a derelict, a wanderer on the face of 
the earth, unemployed, because he is unemployable. He might as well 
say the same of the, graduates, Sir. The present educational nolioy has 
been condemned, because, to quote the Bengal Committee on Unemploy- 
ment : 

“It is like a bamboo, each joint- being an examination and the diameter remaining 
•practically the same size from the root (o very nearly the top. It has no branches 
mnd the crowning top covers a very small area.” 

The economic development of the country will have to be included in 
any scheme of educational planning. The Bengal Committee on ‘ Unem- 
ployment have pointed out that a mere provision of facilities for technical 
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unless, at tlio same; time, economic devolojunent takes place, simultane- 
ously with external assistance. The British Government in India has not 
changed a little of the policy which was initiated at the outset with re- 
gard to education. Cultural conquest by education — this lias boon the 
basis of educational policy. This is strangling the very soul of India and 
feeding fat on the economic theories of which the Finnrice Member is a 
great exponent. Economic planning and politics go together, and the 
political policy adopted by the British Government, at the initial stage, 
remains the same, and, consequently, economic policy continues. 

Sir, the next one is policing and military. Having exhausted the, eco- 
nomic power of the people, having exhausted the cultural influence of the 
people, the Government now carry on thc.ir administration by policing 
and policing ruthlessly. While crime is increasing in arithmetical pro- 
gression, the expense on policing is increasing by geometrical progression. 
With regard to this, I shall avoid repeating the, old stories. But, Sir, 
this sort of policing depends upon certain laws, which are known as Law- 
less Laws. The Government of India have forged certain laws which 
really do not allow the police or the magistrate to break the heads of 
the people, to kick them, to treat them with slaps, to duck them to 
death, to bum their valuables, to remove all their movables without „any 
punishment, to break their household deities and do all sorts of outrages 
against women. That w<> know, hut, Kir, yet they have boon doing it on 
the strength of such laws, without any fea'r of punishment or fear of 
public opinion. Sir, are we to pay this police expense simply to he 
treated to this sort of outrages, and I should appeal to the Honourable 
the "Finance Member to take into consideration tho expenses he will sanc- 
tion for the policing of India. Sir, I can give him a very interesting 
story about the policing now going on in Midnapore. Tt is within my 
personal experience. I would not have brought this personal matter on 
the floor of the House, had it not been discussed here a few days ago. 
Sir, I now come to the incidents of 1936. Our friend, Mr. Griffiths, who 
was a Member of this House a few months ago, was the magistrate of 
Midnapore last January. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock, 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the- 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) in the Chair. 


Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: Mr. President, I was relating 
my story about the method of policing going on in Midnapore. I said 
that I would not have brought up this personal matter if it were not dis- 
cussed previously. You know, Sir, sixteen years ago, the Village Self- 
Government Act was passed in Bengal, and, while the late Sir Surendm 
Nath Banerjea was the Honourable Minister, he had established this 
union board in Midnapore. But, as the Midnapore people objected to. 
this and fought against the establishment of this institution, Sir Suren- 
dra Nath, who was once the. leader of Bengal, or, for the matter of that, 
of India, and who had respect for public opinion, withdrew the union; 
.board from Midnapore. 
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Sir, in this connection, I have to introduce the name of the late Mr. 
Biremtra Nath Sasmal, in whose place I am here, and who had led that, 
movement against the union board, with consummate skill and success - 
Since then, there was no union board in Midnapore. Of late, Sir, just 
after th& death of Sasmal, whose leadership still survives him, whose 
name has the same old charm with the masses, Mr. Griffiths took it into 
his he, ad to ne-establisli that union board, which was thought to be had 
at the start and which the people of Midnapore think to be as bad, even 
now, as it was before. But, Sir, they did not object to the establish- 
ment of a union board on any other ground than the ground of economy. 
You know, Sir, famine has bee.n staring them in the face just at the 
present moment in the Burdwan division which I have the honour to 
represent here. In Bankura and Hooglily, famine has already been de- 
clared; and these people if Miduapore, who could scarcely pay tliu Chau- 
Icidari tax easily, and for the realisation of which the Panohavat Presi- 
dent had to resort to the selling of their utensils and their cattle, appre- 
hended greater tyranny, and he, nee they wanted the Honourable the 
present Minister of Bengal to intervene. As the representative of the 
district, they approached me, and I had correspondence with Mr. Griffiths, 
on this matter. I requested him not to hurry it through and asked him 
to consult the Congress workers there who had led these people at the 
iast Civil Disobedience Movement, went to jail, and who really had in- 
fluence with these people, of Midnapore district. Contai and Tamulk were 
mainly the two sub-divisions where these union boards were to be intro- 
duced in the first instance. Sir, they wanted me to interfere in the 
matter, and I, as a constitutionalist, requested them, advised them, to 
approach Mr. Griffiths personally, by representations, and by petitions, 
and also the Honourable, the Minister of Local Self-Government. That 
they did. They sent petition after petition. Ultimately, they wanted ma 
to come and see for myself how the matter stood. 


Sir, I made a programme of my tour in Tamluk and Contai and sent 
it to Mr. Griffiths requesting him kindly to see that I might get accom- 
modation in the dak bungalows which he had really arranged for. But, 
Sir, on my arrival at Ivolaghab, just when I was on my way to the bun- 
galow, I was served with a notice under , section 4 of the Bengal Security 
Act of 1932, asking me not to address any meeting in connection with 
union boards or to discuss the question of union boards. Sir, I felt help- 
less, because I was not then prepared to disobey the notice and I read 
out that notice to the huge gathering of people there, and who were 
assembled there in order to hear from me whether I would be able to do 
anything for them in this matter, — as the people have a very exagger- 
ated notion of the powers of the legislators of the British Government. 
Sir, I did not address the meeting. They read an address to mr„ to 
which I replied, and I told them how helpless we were in the Legislative 
Assembly to help the people in any way when a simple magistrate or even 
a simple ClianTiiilar thought fit to oppress any people anywhere in India. 
Sir, I was ill and so came home after the meeting, and, in the next 
week, I had fixed up to go to Tamluk and reache, d there after writing 
letters to Mr. Griffiths intimating him about my changed tour programme. 
I arrived in Panolikura station and I found one inspector and an addi- 
tional magistrate waiting, but they gave me no trouble. I went to the 
different villages, and then, finally, to the Dobandhi dak bungalow, 
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me, they were very friendly to me. 1 simply replied to the address 
which people gave me there without entering into the question of the 
union board. I literally carried out the orders of that great ipugistrate, 
and when I was passing from place to place, I am sorry to say, but I 
am not surprised, my car was being searched — either because of my 
companions or because of me, 1 do not know. I was going to Molnsa- 
dal from Moyna tbaniv when the inspector of Tamluk first approached me 
and told me. that I should not address any meeting on that day, as only 
at that moment they had received a message of the sad death of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. Sir, that did not upset me, because . every 
man with gentlemanly instinct would not have, addressed any meeting on 
any account on that day. Then people thronged round about me and 
around the car stating that the police wore heating them. However, I 
went to Mohisadal and had conversed with Raj people and then I started 
for Sutahata where T was searched. On my way, I was talking to one Rasli 
Behary Jana, my guide, on that side of the thana, hut, later on, on the 
same evening he was taken down from my car, and arrested and was 
given an order of home internment under the same section of the Bengal 
Security Act. 1 spent the night at Sutalnita and dispersed another grout 
gathering of men on account of the sad demise of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor next noon, simply reading out to them the order of the magis- 
trate. 1 dispersed the meeting and then went, to Uonlai. Sir, all the 
villagers woro threatened and they were even asked not to give me any 
iood. The gentlemen who hud arranged for my food wen* afraid 1o send 
my dinner to the dak bungalow where T was staying. They were so much 
threatened by way of physical and punitive measures that the whole 
peasantry of Midnapur had been nervous and they could not approach 
me in the right spirit to place before me their grievances for which 1 was 
invited there. But, in spite of that, many came and gave me to under- 
stand that only for a few years more, owing to the economic depression, 
they would request the district magistrate, Mr.' Griffiths, not to establish 
union boards, for, if union boards were established, they would be obliged 
to pay taxes which they would not be able to pay owing to the depres- 
sion. Simply on economic grounds, they were opposed to the establish- 
ment of a union board, but Mr. Griffiths would not listen to their 
prayers. Just on the point of my leaving Tamluk, just while the train 
was to arrive, at Panchkura station, another companion of mine, by name 
Sridhar Chandra Samanta, who was accompanying mo all along, was 
served with another notice of home internment. Kumar Juna, a devoted 
Congress worker of the sub-division, was formerly interned, simply be- 
cause he invited mo to go there to have first-hand knowledge of the 
situation. 

There is another sad tale for m e to tell. When Mr, Griffiths was 
holding a durbar in Kulaghut, [ went to him to know the time of the 
durbar, so that T might be present there. He had kindlv replied to my 
wire, telling me that he had reserved a seat for me, but, unfortunately, 
J could not, go. Three young men who had come to invite me there to 
he present were harassed, and two were arrested and interned at home 
and one was kept in custody for the whole night and sent hack to Cal- 
cutta next morning. This is the way how policing is going on in this 
time of peace in Midnapur and during this period of famine and depres- 
sion. Externment orders of respectable gentlemen in Midnapur are still 
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•there. % A gentleman by name Mr. Manmatha Nath Das, the leader of the 
■criminal bar, who had extensive practice at the bar, earning more than 
Rs. 2,000 a month, had been thrown out of his scene of activities and 
' nad been* compelled to go to Calcutta, turned out of his ancestral home, 
to elce out his livelihood there depending on the patronage of his friends. 
Sir, there are ^several cases of exlernment like these. Curfew orders are 
still existing; no young man can go out of his home after sunset in the 
Midnapur district, and the curfew order has been standing for over two 
years. Every one knows that there has been no case of overt, act of any 
land in Midnapur during this period. People whose houses have been 
looted, people whose houses have been burnt, people whose paddy and 
granary has been destroyed, people whose women were outraged, kept 
non-violent all the time, and yet, they are suffering all this tyranny. I 
appeal to the Honourable the Finance Member to enquire into this polic- 
ing and to see how the expenses he 1ms sanctioned for policing is being 
spent,, and T hope that he., m consultation with the Home Member, will 
help Bengal, at least by curtailing this heavy expanse for policing. I 
know it is very difficult, for me to induce the Government, which has 
great faith in brute force, to stop this practice. J say this because T 
see that this Government always have an inclination to promote only 
those officers who pander to deeds of brutality and who really help in 
the prosecution of these young men 1 shall remind the House of the 
case of Mr. ,T. P. Eov, sub-divisional officer of Myiuensingh. who made 
himself notorious in the. warehouse case where shooting was started by 
the then additional magistrate, Mr. Suresh Chandra (thatak,, who has 
been found to lie one of flu- most corrupt of human beings in the position 
of a magistrate .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ealiiin): Order, order; |,he 
Honourable Member must withdraw that remark. 

Mr. Amarendra Nath. Chattopadhyaya: Very well, Sir, hut 'it has been 
proved, and lie has been dismissed by the Bengal Government. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Does the Honour- 
able Member say Unit he has been found guilty of the* offence? 

Mr, Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: Yes, Sir, and he 1ms been 
dismissed. I leave it there. I do not want to touch these dirty cases. 

These cases do not come out before the public, because we have not got 
that organisation which can help us in this matter. There is another 
case, Sir, of Khan Bahadur Maulvi Shaifuddin, made a public prosecutor, 
who hud organised -a loot at Kisliorganj. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik (Home Member) : Is Unit in order ? 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Clmir did not 
cak-li the Honourable Member. Will he kindly repeat it? 

Mr, Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya; There was a loot at, Kisliorganj 
which was practically organised by one Iihan Bahadur Maulvi Sliaifuddin. 
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Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: All right, Sir, 1 drop t[iat. 

Sir, the tales of tyranny which is going on in Bengal , in the name of 
law and order, are sad tales no doubt, but we, legislators, either here or 
in (ho Provincial Council, are absolutely helpless to do anything in the 
matter. Wo can neither dismiss a magistrate nor a sub-divisional officer, 
nor a chaukiihir, and wo have to vole their paw Therefore, I appeal to 
the Honourable the Finance Member io take this ini o' consideration, to, 
take this helplessness of the people into consideration and sanction such 
money as would he indispensably necessary for the police. 

Sir, T do not desire to compile the statistics of ihe money spent on the 
police and the heavenly secret service. T come now to defence. The 
military expenditure, which lias been criticised in this House, year after 
year, 'is going on increasing. Arc vve to meet the expenditure for sending 
out soldiers to the villages to terrorise them and to dishonour them and to 
keep them always under threat? Ai’e we to spend money on military 
defence on such accounts? Here also we feel the helplessness of these 
850 million of people, unarmed and unprotected; unarmed under the' 
Arms Act, an unrighteous law, and unprotected, that is, without any law 
(.0 protect, them, and vet there is a Government which s'ils over them and 
is maintained by their taxes. Sir, this army of occupation has been a 
burden oil the people, on the poverty-stricken people starving from day to 
day without, any remedy. Sir, 1 appeal to the Finance. Member to take 
this matter into consideration again. This is the third head of i.lie policy 
J am discussing, — the policy of exploitation, the policy of conquest of 
culture, the policy of policing and military, and, lastly, this legislative 
policy. Such a humiliating and specious institution could ouly he devised 
by a Government which Mahatma Gandhi has rightly called Satanic. 
Satan devised a plan for avenging God by corrupting man whom He had 
created in His own image; and the British statesmen devised this Legis- 
lature to wean away patriots from the right path of service to tlieir great 
and fallen country and turning them away from their proper field of 
activity to these hollow and sham fields of logomachy. The Finance 
Member may ask me why I have come here, I may tell him that 'it was 
a pure and simple, chance. Mr. Griffiths had arranged my stay in a bettor 
T-lace no doubt, but the Government of Bengal had unwittingly interfered. 

An Honourable Member; You should be grateful to theml 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: T do not know whether T 
should bo grateful for coming here or for being sent to jail. 

PM ' Perhaps the Government of Bengal thought this place to be 
better suited for the purpose of dimming the light and fire, of Indian life- 
by tho slow process of a debating club. When 1 came here, 1 did expect 
to expose the hollowness, at least the shamness, of this House, but Snrdnr 
Sant Singh has deprived me of that also. By his motion of privilege, he- 
has taken away the privilege of sending my speeches to the papers; they 
would net venture to print them. But, Sir, I am standing here to tell the 
Treasury Hooches that tho time has come for a new orientation , because 
India is the political danger of the world. All nations are now preparing 
for war. Why ? Because they are all jealous of one another, and mightily 
jealous of the British power, because British power holds India. So, a 
new orientation is necessary. The old policy has io he changed. The 
Honourable ihe Finance Member admitted that India has a wonderful 
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recuperative power. A. greater truth than that has never been sa'id by 
any one, but this recuperative power has almost gone. The power lies in 
the manhood of the nation, it does not lie in money, nor in wealth, nor in 
comm^ce. We had an independent India. Why did we lose our inde- 
pendence? We had our commerce, we had our industries, we had our 
education, we had everything that is necessary lor a nation. Why did we 
lose India? *Why did the Hindus lose India and why did tlio Muslims and 
Hindus together lose India when the Britishers came,? It is due to want 
of manliness; individual manliness does nob pay, national manliness is 
wanted. If the recuperative power of India is to be restored, it is to be 
restored by helping the people to become manly, and not by this sort of 
exploitation of unarmed people. Tt is the duty of any Government, which 
calls itself civilised, which calls itself free, to givo us that liberty which' 
Britain enjoys — liberty of speech, liberty of thought, liberty of movement, 
liberty of action. Then alone can this recuperative power be restored, 

"By the way, I should like to relate a story of my interview with one 
of the very old schools of officials of Bengal ■whom I met in 1922. L-Ie 
asked me, in that interview: “Wliy don’t you like the British Govern- 
ment, have not the British. Government given a better rule ? Why are you 
annoyed with this Government?" [ asked him in return, “Would tha' 
people of England like to have a better government under flic Germans?” 
He said “No”. I asked him, again. ‘‘Whether British youths would allow 
themselves to bo treated as inferior to the Germans in England if Germany 
conquered England?” He said: “No”. Then, I asked him: “Why you 
expected Indian youths to be satisfied with the'ir position in India, and 
whether you would like England to be exploited by Germany?” He said: 

No. . Then, I asked. “Whether you would like the British people to be 1 
deprived of the right of free speech, the press to be gagged, and associa- 
tions banned by promulgation of Ordinances?” He said: “No.” If ho- 
would not, like these things, why should he expect Indians to like the - 
British to be here indulging in these things and yet posing to be giving 
good Government. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Because Indians are willing. 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: Did not Indians accept the 
foreigners at their face value ? Yes, they did 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Roh'ilkund and Kuinaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural)- They were forced to accept them. 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: I do not know if they were 
forced to accept them: I think they willingly accepted .... 

Sir Muhammad. Yakub: Otherwise, they would nob have been here. 

Mr Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: The other day, Sir James Grigg 
gave us a sermon on decent administration, purity of character and 
discipline. I request the Honourable the Einance Member to read again 
the history of the British occupation of India. I request him to read the 
Act of Parliament of 1838 and the Proclamation of the Gracious Queen 
Victoria of blessed memory. How have they been honoured both in 
England and in India? Did not Her Gracious Queen say: 
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Mr. S- Satyamnrti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 'f'his is 
the old testament. 


Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: Did not Lord I /ft ton sa v 

'(Digbv’s Prosperous British India): 

"The Proclamation of the Queen contains solemn pledges spontaneously given and 
founded upon higher justice." 

Did not Her (Iracious Queen in her Jubilee say: 

"It has always been and will continue to bp My earnest desire that the principle 
• of that Proclamation should lie unswervingly maintained?” (Digbv’s Prosperous 
British India.) 

Did not Lord Curzon say that India was the pivot of the British 
Empire, that if the Empire lost any other part of the Dominions, they 
could survive, but that if they lost India, the sun of the Empire would set 
: Sir, Lord Roberts said (Digbv’s Prosperous British Tndia): 

‘‘The retention of our 'Eastern Empire is essential to the greatness and prosperity 
of the United Kingdom : but essential condition of retention, does not depend upon 
brute force, but however well equipped the. army of India may lie. worn it, needed 
absolute perfection ami were its number considerably more than they are at prceeift 
our greatest strength must ever 'he and rest on firmer basis of a contented and 
united India.” 

Mr, President (The FTonoumble Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair would 
remind the TTonourahlc Member that there are other Honourable Meiu- 
'bers who want to speak. 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: Sir, 1 have not spoken all 
these days .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That is no reason 
why the Honourable Member should deprive other Honourable Members, 
who wish to speak on this Bill, of their opportunity. 


Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: In point of purity, T shall 
quote a few words of the Court of Directors. 


‘‘The vast fortunes acquired in tho inland trade have been obtained by most 
oppressive conduct that ever was known in any country or age.” 

With regard to policy, I shall quote a few words. The late Mr. 
Tlmckerav said (Digbv’s Prosperous British Tndia): 


‘‘It is to our interest to retain in our hands such power ami influence as is 
consistent with the preservation of the rights of the people.” (,S 'nrirrl rights certainly.) 

Exit, in India, naughty spirit, independence and deep thought which 
possession of great wealth gives, ought to be suppressed: 

husbandmen. ” U>t Wmt 8tatosm ™ illld ^hdors • we want industrious 


The effect was, Sir, social and mental degradation of the nation : 

“The preservation of our dominion in the country requires that all tho higher 
b V fi,led wth Europeans and that all offices which could be left in 
Jo them” nat ftS w,thout P rp J u(Uoa to o«r might might with advantage be left 
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With regard to corruption, he says (Digby’s Prosperous British India): 

“We" flave had instances of corruption among Europeans notwithstanding liberal 
allowances; hut if the number of Europeans be considerably augmented and the 
allowances somehow reduced, it. would he contrary to experience to believe that 
corruption** would not greatly increase, and more particularly as government cannot 
possibly exercise any efficient supervision over the misconduct If we are to have 
corruption, it ia^hetter that it should be among the natives than among ourselves, 
because natives will throw the blame upon their own countrymen. - ' 


Sir, iu this way, if they have established power, what is it worth’/ 
If it is founded on vice, if it is founded on ignorance and misery, that 
power cannot stay .... 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): Then, 
why bother about it ? 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Ghattopadhyaya: We want to correct it. 


Mr, M. A. Jinnah: Yon want to continue the power? 

, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member should now conclude bis speech. 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Ghattopadhyaya: 1 have many things to say . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): But. time is : 
limited. 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: I was given to understand that 
there is no time limit in this debate .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Yes: there is no 
time limit: if the Honourable Member goes on like this and deprives other 
Members of the House of their right, then surely the 'House will know 
how to enforce it. 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Ghattopadhyaya: Then, I shall close. Sir, when 
T was expecting to continue my speech, I have hcen asked to stop, f 
know there may’ be possibility of speaking on the, amendments hereafter 
and on the third reading; so I shall cut my speech short. 

In Bengal, the question of the Communal Award is very strong. 
Communalism is not strong there, but the Award has been questioned 
and Bengal has proved at the last election how she felt Now, the 
Honourable the Loader of the House had rightly said that the question 
is dead. Tn Bengal, when the elections were going on, the difference 
between the Congress and the people was very strong. Noxv, the Bengal 
Congress lias solved that question and has unanimously taken the attitude 
which the nationalists of Bengal have taken. Therefore, ho is right that 
it is dead; but the pinch is there. As nationalists, they revolted against it 
in the Bengal Council, but they feel their helplessness. I shall quote 
for my Muslim friends hero, how a Muslim yotingman feels about this 
matter of communalism — Mr. Abdulla Aziz Azad. He had been away 
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Irom India in the days of the hijarat and went to Afghanistan. He 
writes ; 

f 

“When I arrived in Afghanistan. I was not allowed to stay in Kabul, and was 
sent with tlio party to a village . . . Thus days passed with us as years, and weeks 
as decades. With every day our grievances grew. We had time nal “rally to think 
out our political programme and we quickly realised how we had been in India and 
what groat folly wo had committed in sacrificing ourselves in the interests of other 
countries that did not care for us and which looked upon ns as being brainless 
puppets. This little village and later on Angora proved to bo unique and unparalleled 
school in moulding us into strong nationalists. Most of us who had left India finally 
realised that our sacrifices could only be useful if they were made for the. cause of 
the country in which we were born, that our best and dearest friends could only be 
our own compatriots, and that irrespective of caste, creed or religion, we must unite 
ourselves into a mighty strength against which the most furious waves of power in 
tlie world would be as nought.” 

Sir, this comes from a Muhanvmanclan young man. T know there are 
many Muhammadans like him. 

Sir, the other day, when passing by the Kashmiri Gate, I marked the 
signs of cannon balls on the gate. It reminded me of the days when 
Hindus and Mussulmans stood side by side, shed and co-minglcd their 
blood for the cause of the country and fought side by side, for the sake off 
the country’s freedom ...... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Raliim): The Honourable 
Member must talk on the Bill. He is talking on all sorts of irrelevant 
things. He must talk on the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Chhattopadhyaya: But, Sir, communal questions 
have been allowed to be discussed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Communal ques- 
tions like the Communal Award have been discussed. 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: I am not an economist, Sir. I 
am a nationalist. I shall accept every man who talks of India as his own 
home as my brother. I know, Sir, they do not want this Communal 
Award, The nation and the community, which stood side by side 70 years 
ago to die for the freedom of the country, cannot be satisfied with small 
mercies in the shape of loaves and fishes. I know both Hindus and 
Muslims will agree in baffling the attempts on the part of the Government 
to separate them. Sir, I shall close my speech abruptly without going 
into many matters I had a mind to speak about. I had to say a good 
■ deal on many subjects. 

Sir, if there is fundamental disorder at the base of the organisation, 
unless that is cured, no attempt on the part of the Honourable Member 
to present a satisfactory budget will succeed. Here, we have symptoms 
• of the disease, and not the disease itself. The world has spun out of its 
centre of gravity, and it is panting for its equilibrium, and unfortunately it 
is really failing in its breath. Vested interest is blocking all doors against 
reason, equity and justice. England talks of the restoration of the peace 
of the world, but she herself is failing, as she has failed, to adjust her 
relations with India. She still wrongly thinks India to be a subservient 
slave to add fuel to the fire of her greed for power and wealth. Had 
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England^treated India as a friend and equal, slie would have been a 
perennial* soui ee of strength to England. To go off the gold standard, to 
tag rupee to the sterling to stabilise the exchange, to control production, 
.to export distress gold out of India, will be in vain unless the root cause is 
removed. Sir, in Bengal, they are trying to restrict production of jute 
to raise the price of food stuffs and help agriculturists, but would that 
really help them? With the heavy national debt heaped on the helpless 
people and abnormal amount of interest to pay on that unfair, unjust, 
'iniquitous debt, the agricultural indebtedness of the teeming millions, 
of the ignorant helpless masses, going on increasing with this, the hope- 
lessly top heavy administration to add to their burden, an irresponsible 
bureaucracy, an unsympathetic Government relying for peace on costly 
police and military force, and the more costly secret service and lawless 
laws, pampered with ordinances and certification, with all these and sund- 
ries the Government expect to restore peace. No, Sir, it is impossible to 
restore peace in this country under present circumstances. So far as 
India is concerned, the Finance Member 1ms to take courage in both hands 
and declare like Herr Hitler that India shall not pay her debts, at least 
those debts which were not incurred for her own benefit. Sir, India had 
no debts, nor did she feel the necessity to be indebted to anybody in the 
worjd. She is a self-contained country, and there is no need for her to be 
a hangor-on on any ether nation. Every country, every nation depends 
for its food and nourishment and for its wisdom on India. If the Finance 
Member 1ms that clear vision, I am sure, he will try to do justice to his 
responsible position, and India’s wealth which has been taken away will 
he restored. I know, Sir, I cannot expect too much from the Finance 
Member, but young as ho 5s perhaps he will be able to see the defects in 
the present system of administration. I hope my appeal will not be in 
vain, and so long he will follow the old rut left by his predecessor’s carts 
loaded with exploited wealth of India, he will have to present to the 
Assembly a monotonous humdrum budget which does credit neither to 
himself nor to ±he country. With these words, Sir, I leave the matter to 
the House and ask them to reject or accept the entire Bill and to tell the 
Finance Member that he is free to withdraw the Bill and present a better 
■one. 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg (Finance Member): Sir, the Deputy 
Leader of the Congress Party said towards the beginning of this debate 
that he did not think they would have much to say about the Finance Bill. 
It is true that he did once forget himself, and, at the end of his speech, he 
threw in a few perfunctory remarks about a plunderer’s budget and a 
robber’s budget, but his heard; was not in it, and apart from these two 
perfunctory references to the budget, he justified bis own prophecy as far 
as his own speech was concerned at any rate. And of course everything 
that has happened since confirms his prophecy. In fact, in nine out. of ton 
of the speeches we have listened to so far, there lias, been nothing at all 
about the Finance. Bill and not even anything generally financial or eco- 
nomic. We have had considerable orations on such topics as . the 
following: The Publication of “India in 1933-34’’, the Hindi-Gurmukhi 
Circular in the North-West Frontier Province, the Privileges of the 
Members of this House, the Communal Award, the Shahidgunj Dispute, 
Military Policy, the League of Nations, the Italo-Abyssinian. Dispute, 
^Regulation III, and I gather, I do not know what the last speech was all 
about, but I gather it related to the history of civilization and the rest of 
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the- world (Laughter) from the earliest, times Then, Me have had a dis- 
quisition on the necessity of the domination of Europe by Asia as a panacea 
for all the world's ills. The last mentioned was raised by L’andit Malaviya 
who, at another stage of his speech, impinged on 'finance without knowing 
it, 1 behove, like the Bourgeois Gentilhomnic when he found lie had been 
talking prose without knowing it. The Pandit talked of tliVi ability of the 
Swnrat Government to enlist, some two or three erores ot young men in 
the army. 

Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural)' Cannot we do it if it is necessary? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Let us look at the financial impli- 
cation of this. Let us assume no more than a small pittance of Rs. 10 a 
month as the cost- of each soldier; the cost of three erores of soldiers at this 
rate would be Rs. 360 erores of rupees a year, a bit of burden on the Swaraj 
budget that. 

Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya; 1 did not mean that all the 3 erores , 
should be raised at once; I only meant that one. could if one so chose. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: You have, had your sav Whether lie 
talked of fmauce without knowing it or not, of course, it is impossible for 
me to say, but he certainly seemed to mo to have talked without thinking 
seriously, and if it would not he misunderstood in these hyper-sensitive 
times, it certainly seemed to us that ho was talking concrete nonsense. 

Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya; So far as you are concerned, because you 
are not prepared .... 

Some Honourable Members: Order, order. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The. only speech, practically the only 
speech, which dealt closely with the Finance Bill was, of course, that of the 
Lender of the European Group. T will first deal shortly with that, and 
then T wall come to two other speeches, which, though saving nothing about 
the Finance Bill, nevertheless, did touch on questions of general economic 
policy. Those are the speeches of the Deputy Leader of the Opposition 
and of Sir ITonnasji Modv, The first half of the Pandit’s speech dealt with 
the history of British rule in India, and I will remark on that separately, 
hut as briefly us 1 can. The second half of it and the whole of Sir ITonnasji 
Mody’s speech dealt with the subject of industrialisation, and this second 
half of the Pandit’s speech and Sir Hormasji Mody’s speech I will try to 
bring into their proper relationship and devote tlio main or a considerable 
part of my remarks lo an effort to bring thorn in into such relationship. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: But of the two halves, which was the better 
half? 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: J am not an export in valuation. 

First of all, Jet me take Sir Leslie Hudson’s remarks. My Ilonourahle 
friend complained that on the last occasion I spoke, I devoted too much of 
my speech to the Honourable the Baronet from Bombay and too little to 
the motion under discussion. I think perhaps he was right; at any rate, 

I do not propose to make the former mistake today. 
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S. Satyamurti: Some other mistake! 


The Honourable Sir James Grigg: But, as regards the second accusation,. 
J wish tc^say something in mitigation of sentence. First, I might be 
allowed to remark that a quite unfounded accusation of breach of faith 
is not a very effective inducement towards amiability on my part, and 
secondly, that % talk about emergency taxes as a whole, when you really 
mean the surcharges on income-tax and super-tax, is a little apt to darken 
counsel. However, T will try and make some amends for my inadequate- 
attention to his remarks last' time. First of all, the Honourable Member 
said that I had under-estimated last year. That is quite true, and I have- 
aheady explained the reasons several times, namely, that in revising my 
predecessor’s estimates for 1934-35 I was between and two crores 
below the mark. This miscalculation was carried forward into ray 
own estimates for 1935-36, with the result that that year looks 
like ending with a surplus of something over two crores. But those- 
misiakes have a common cause. In any ease, I do not think that, 
as my Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, suggested, the revised' 
estimates for 1935-36 are likely to show that there has been appreciable 
further under-estimating. We now have eleven months figures to go on, 
.and, to give only one example, the receipts from sugar import duty in 
February were only Es. 5 lakhs, whereas the corresponding figure for the- 
year before was something over 20 lakhs, I believe, and it is now quite clear 
that we have over-shot the mark in the revised estimates for the yield of 
sugar import duty. It is only reasonable to assume that, having been 
convicted of starting from a datum line which is something between If 
and 2 crores too low, that has been allowed for in making the revised 
estimates and in the estimates for 1936-37 — in other words, I think it is - , 
only reasonable to say that the miscalculation has now disappeared. Cer- 
tainly I have dono my best to make it disappear, and I shall, for my part, 
be very surprised if next year’s revised figures of revenue show any marked 
variation from the original forecast. If that is so, then there is certainly 
no further margin for bigger reductions of taxation than those I have- 
ventured upon, especially as I have shown in my budget speech that there 
will be something like five crores, it may he more, of extra burdens in 1937- 
38, the year following the one we are discussing, and these, as I tried to 
show in the budget speech, can barely be met by carrying forward the- 
windfall of the unallocated surplus of the year 1935-36. With so many 
contingencies to face, how can we take the risk of dissipating our resources, 
still further ? Provincial autonomy must take the first place in my mind. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: Why? You are the Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Don’t interrupt him like that. 


Mr. President (The Plonourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Let the Honourable* 
Member (Sir James Grigg) go on. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: I simply asked him why. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Provincial Autonomy must take tha 
first place in my mind at this juncture. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Why? 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg: That is obvious, (.Laughter), .possibly 
not to a Madrasi. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: We lmve a sound budget there. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: And I do not think dial, the European 
■Group, can really mean that the income-tax surcharges must be removed 
even if it means postponing the first stage of the reforms. As for the 
surpluses of 1986-37 and 1937-38, the suggestion that I should here and now 
promise to use them — if and when they arise — for (his purpose, that is, for 
the purpose of removing income-tax surcharge in advance of everything and 
whatever the situation, including I suppose, a reduction in the postcard rate, 
— I do not like, in spite- of all appearance to the contrary, — T do not like to 
be obstinate, but I have seen so many contingencies crop up in the course 
of a year and so many budget embarrassments caused by neglecting to 
prepare for contingencies, that I do not see how, in honesty, T can be more 
specific over this matter of the income-fax pledges than I have already been. 
Nobody knows what Sir Otto Eiemeyer is going to recommend. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Don't you? 

The Honourable Six James Grigg: Perhaps be does himself. And it may 
be. even if there is a surplus in 1936-37 it will be wanted to prop up the 
revenues of 1937-38, the first year of provincial autonomy, or possibly tho 
second year, 1938-39. T say, therefore, that 1 cannot in honesty add to 
the pledges or make them more precise than I have already done. And 1 
certainly do not want, in fact, I will not try to lmmbug the House with 
vague formulae which will, if they are to ho made at. all, have to be so pro- 
tected that they will mean nothing. On the other hand, 1 do not seek for 
one moment to qualify the. pledges, and though 1 cannot hope that my 
Honourable friends, in the European Group, will he content with what I 
have said, or appreciably more content even, at all events, I do ask them 
to be comprehending and charitable. 

X should like now to come to the dissertation of m.y Honourable friend, 
Pandii Govind Ballabli Pant, on British exploitation in India. He made a 
lot of quotations from what sounded to me to be like our old acquaintance, 
R. G. Dutt, and, with the aid of them, he painted the picture of a land, 
naturally fertile and wealthy, a people, thrifty and clean and a golden age of 
peace and plenty down to the British conquest 150 years ago. After that, 
his picture changes- Poverty, disease, exploitation, emasculation, whatever 
that might mean. . . (Laughter) . . ., and so on. Of course, both pictures are 
quite unreal, and, although, as a general rule, I do not believe, in dis- 
interring the. past, I do not think that on Hub occasion 1 should not lot pass in 
silenco this repetition of the charges which have so often been made and 
levelled at Groat Britain, by tho Party opposite and so rarely supported by 
■evidence Of course, it would be easy to produce a direct contradiction 
from other speakers in the course of this debate of some of his theses. For 
■example, compare his account of a thrifty people with Dr. Ziuuddin’s story 
of 1,200 erores of accumulated private debts and compare liis account of 
a land flowing with milk and honey with Sir Honnasji Mody’s story of a 
land, of poor soil— I think I am quoting his exact voids — and precarious 
■rainfall which cannot support its teeming millions, even with the aid of a 
vast irrigation system, which incidentally has been instituted since tho 
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British,? curne to India. But I can do more than -that. 1 can produce 
quotations, many oi them from Indian writers, to show that, neither his 
picture of an earlier golden age ncr his picture of British exploitation will 
bear investigation. 

An Honourable Member: Question. 

The Honourtble Sir James G-rigg: References to famine are to be found 
in Indian literature from the time ~>i the Vedas onwards. In Ivan Ulya's 
Arthasttsira, there are frequent accounts of famine, and, incidentally, there 
are constant allusions to the subject of taxation, including the taxation of 
salt. Even, in the prosperous reign of Chandragupta. we are told of a famine 
which lasted 12 years. Then, passing on to 917 A. D., here is a description 
■of a drought in Kashmir : 

“One could scarcely see the water m the Jhelmn, entirely covered as the liver 
was witli coipses soaked and swollen by the water in which they had been long 
lying. The land became covered with bones in, all directions, until it was like one 
great burial ground, causing terror to all beings. The King’s ministers and guards 
became wealthy as they amassed riches by selling stores of rice at high' prices. 
The King would take that pet-son as minister who raised the sums due on the 
guards’ hills by selling' the subjects in such a condition.” 

During the Muslim period, we find that ns works of history and travel 
•bqpame more frequent, so do the evidences of famine and distress. Before 
the Moghul period, the more severe of these visitations occur in the reigns 
of Jalaluddin Khilji, of Mahomed Tughlulc and Balimnni Sultnn Kiroz. 
This is the account of a Russian traveller who writes of conditions of life 
in 1470 during the Bahmani regime : 

“The land is overstocked with people; but those in the country are very miserable, 
whilst the nobles are extremely opulent and delight in luxury . 

Then, at the time of Akbar’s accession, this is what is said of the Gover- 
nor of the provinces of Agra and Delhi : 

“The people died with the word ‘bread’ upon their lips, and while he valued the 
lives of a hundred thousand men at no more ihan a barley coni, he fed his five 
hundred elephants upon rice, sugar and butter. The whole world was astounded and 
disgusted.” 

And again: 

“Men ate their own kind, and the appearance of the famished sufferers was so 
hideous that one could scarcely look upon them What- with tire scarcity of rain, 
the famine, and the desolation, and what with uninterrupted warfare for two years, 
the whole country was a desert, and no husbandman remained to till the ground. 
’Insurgents also plundered the cities of the Mussulmans,” 

Again, we find the following in the Abbamama of Abul Eazl : 

"In some districts and especially in the province of Delhi, it reached a. most 
alarming height. If men could find money, they could not get sight of corn Men 
were driven to ilre extremity of eating each other, and some formed themselves into 
'parties to carry off lone individuals for their food.” 

Again, there are numerous accounts of a terrible visitation in 1630- 
'32 in the reign of Shah Jelian and I will read only one of them: 

“Life, says Abdul Hamid, was offered for a loaf, but none would buy; rank was 
to he sold for a cake, hut none cared for it ... . For a long time, dog’s flesh was 
sold for goat’s flesh, and the pounded bones of the dead were mixed with flour and 
sold . . . Destitution at last reached such a pitch that men began to devour each other, 
and the flesh of a son was preferred to his love.” 
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and , dually, here in Bengal, in 1770, we find: 

“The scene of misery that intervened, and will continue shocked humanity too ■ 
much to bear description. Certain it is that in several parts tho living have been 
fed on the dead,' 1 

SI 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea (Calcutta Suburbs: Non -Muhammadan Urban): 
This was under British Buie. Brush up your knowledge of history. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : They had been only 13 years any 
way. 

Now, take the other side. (.1 Voice : “Name of the book please.”) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdnr Bahim): The Honourable' 
Member might mention the name. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: This is a collection from various- 
writers. I can give the reference to all of them. 

An Honourable Member: What is the collector’s name? 

The- Honourable Sir James Grigg: This is Mr. Findlay Shirras quoting; 
from various other writers. In most of these cases, the evidence is that 
of non-English people. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Was it under British rule or not? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: All but the last were before the' 
British ever came to India. Now, take the other side. There is no doubt 
that under the British regime, famine has disappeared ( Cries of “Oh”), 
and that a far greater measure of security and peace prevails than ever 
before, though, for reasons which I could not fathom, my Honourable- 
friend, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, seemed to regard these as grievances- 
but there is a good deal more to it than that. Here is a quotation from’ 
Prof. Brij Narain: 

"The British Government has done more to improve Indian agriculture and to- 
increase production than any of oar rulers in the past. Agricultural production in 
normal years ia much greater than it ever was and, thanks to the development of 
irrigation and rapid means of transportation, the very meaning pf the word famine 
has changed. No part of India has benefited more by the development of irrigation 
than the Punjab. Our canal system is one of the wonders of the world and its 
importance to, the economic life of the Punjab is recognised by every one. Attention 
has also been paid to the improvement of agriculturo. Among other things wliiohl 
deserve notice is the introduction of improved varieties of crops. While India’s- 
agricultural wealth and income have increased, the share taken by the Government 
as land revenue has steadily decreased." 

Compare this with the situation three centuries before. This is a, 
witness called Linschoten, who, I imagine, is a German. He refers to 
tho poverty of people in South India: 

"They are so miserable that for a penny they would endure to be whipped, and' 
they eat so little that it seemeth they live by tbe air. They are likewise most of them- 
small and weak of limbs." 
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Heie is another quotation; it certainly is from an Englishman, almost 
•the first Englishman to visit India, Sir Thomas Roe. He said: 


“The oeoifle of India live as fishes do in the sea. The great ones eat up the 
■■little ones. For first the farmer robs the peasant, the gentleman robs the fanner, 
the greater robs the lesser, and the king robs all.” 


(Interruptions.) 

This is three centuries ago. And here is another evidence from 
•Bernier, whom I take to he a .Frenchman, about a century later: 


“Even a considerable proportion of the good land remains untilled for want of 
labourers; ninny of whom perish in consequence of the bad treatment they experience 
from the governors. These poor people, wlien incapable of discharging the demands of 
• their rapacious lords, are not only deprived of their means of subsistence but are 
bereft of their children who are carried off as slaves. Thus it happens that many, 
of the peasantry, driven to despair, by so execrable a tyranny, abandon the country, 
and seek a more tolerable mode of existence either ill the towns or in the camps. 
Sometimes they fly to the territories of a Baja, because they find less oppression and 
are allowed a greater degree of comfort . . . the ground is seldom tilled except under 
-compulsion, and no person is willing or able to repair ditches and canals. The whole 
country is badly cultivated and a great part is rendered unproductive for want of 
irrigation . . . No adequate ideas can be conveyed of the sufferings of the people. 
The cudgel and the whip compel them to incessant labour for the benefit of others.” 

* 

An Honourable Member: What was happening in England at the 
time ? 


The Honourable Sir Janies G-rigg : The Pandit’s charge is not a real 
•one. 


Pandit Grovind Ballabh Pant (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: 
Non- Muhammadan Rural): On a point of personal explanation, Sir. I am 
thankful to the Honourable the Finance Member for giving us so many 

• quotations from obscure persons, but the gravamen of my charge 
was this that at the time the connection of Britain with India 
started, the two countries had an almost even standard of living: India 
was a manufacturing country and England had been importing Indian 
•goods. But during this interval England strove to destroy industries in 
India, and it destroyed the manufacturers at the outset, and England thus 
■made phenomenal progress at the cost of India. (Hear, hear.) 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: I say that that picture is not a true 

• one. (Fomes: “How? How?’’) Sir, the whole thing is part of the ordin- 
ary stock-in-trade of the Congress propagandist, and this process of 
vilification is not a new one. Now, let me read another quotation — again 
something very interesting : 

(Interruptions.) 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Order, order. 
Honourable Members, while they were speaking, criticised Government in 
very severe languages, and the Government Member is now criticising 
■the statements previously made by Honourable Members, — in reply to 
their own criticisms. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I will give another quotation, and 
the object of this quotation is to show that this stock-in-trade — as I have 
'.referred to it — of the Congress propagandist is not a new thing, and I 
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will read a passage which seems to me to have a surprisingly modem con- 
notation. This is from Lord Curzon who, at the time, was Viceroy: 

“There hay always remained a school of thought that declined to he couviuiod. 
With them the poverty of the Indian peasant, the decline of the country, and, 1 may 
almost say its ultimate ruin have almost heroine an article of political belief, based 
upon sentiment rather than reason, and impervious to the evidence of facts. And the 
final argument that has always been used by critics of this class is the following : 
‘We are not impressed by your figures - We do nob believe in your surpluses. 
We are uot even convinced by your occasional doles, Not until you give 
a permanent relief of taxation shall we be persuaded either of the sympathy 
of Government or of the prosperity of the country. This is the sure 
and final test of tlio - condition of India and of the statesmanship of its rulers.’ 
Well. I feel inclined to take these critics at their own word and to invito them, now 
that we have subscribed to their test, to abate their melancholy, and to he a little 
piore generous and less sceptical in the future. 

There exists a school that is always proclaiming to the world the sad and 
increasing poverty of the Indian cultivator, and that depicts him as living upon the 
verge of “eonomie ruin If there were truth in this picture I should nob bo deterred' 
by any false pride from admitting it I should, on the contrary, set. about remedying' 
it, to the best of my power at. once. Wherever I go T endeavour to get to the 
bottom of this question, and I certainly do not fail to accept the case of our critics 
from any unwillingness to study it.” ' r 

Agam: 

"Tt is not a stationary, a retrograde, a downtrodden, or an impoverished Tndia 
that I have been governing for the past five and a half years, Poverty there is in 
abundance. I defy any one to show me a great and populous country, or a great 
and populous city, where it does not exist. Misery and destitution (here are. The 
question is not whether they exist, hut whether they are growing more or growing 
less. In India, where yon deal with so vast, a canvas, I daresay, the lights and 
shades of human experience are more vivid and inorp dramatic (hail elsewhere'. 
But if you compare the India of today with the India of Alexander, of Asoka, or 
Akbar, or of Aurangzeb — you will find greater peace and tranquillity, more widely 
diffused comfort and contentment, superior justice and humanity and higher standards 
of material well-being, than that great dependency has over previously attained.” 

Sir, no Englishman would wish to defend all that happened in Tndia 
at the time of the conquest. No Englishman would deny that mistakes 
have been made since. But, on the whole. T think we can claim that 
India has been governed in the interests of India and not in the interests 
of the United Kingdom. (Unices of “Question, question" and “No, no”.) 
Of course the usual nationalist theory of the fiscal exploitation of Tndia has 
had to recede into the background since the reforms of 1919 and the fiscal 
autonomy convention. 

Mr, M, S. Aney (Bern* Kepvesentative): Tt is “fiscal autonomy fiction” 
instead of “convention”. 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: Wc now hear much more, of -the 
drain of dividends, of pensions, of profits, of remittances, arid so on, 
and I, therefore, turn aside, to deal with these. Now, let mo take the 
year 1934-35 which is the last year for which some sort of figures are 
available so far as Government accouuts are concerned. The external 
payments, on revenue account, which means non-capital payments 1 — capital 
payments were very small in that year-— were about £38 millions of which 
£26 millions was interest and dividends on foreign capital invested in- 
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India including Government loans. Even this interest on foreign capital 
is sometimes regarded as a tribute! So I would like to make two quota- 
tions, one from the Report of the External Capital Committee of 1925, 
and it is ife itself a quotation from Professor E. Muklierjee: 

“British capital has helped India in several other ways- not easily realised, 
because they do libt lie in the surface. We all welcome the increasing share ot' 
Indians in our industries. We are proud of those Indians who prosper in these lines. 
We are happy when they succeed. But it must ho admitted that part of the reasoni 
why they succeed so well lies in the fact that the field for them had been cleared 
long ago by British capitalists. The losses of pioneer industrialism in this country 
were borne by them. The greater part of the capital which they invested did not 
become fully remunerative until after long years of strenuous waiting and work. The 
huge profits which these capitalists make — Sir George Paish puts it at £16 millions 
per annum — are seen ; but the losses which they had to bear are not seen and are thus 
generally ignored. These initial losses are inevitable when a country is first sought 
to he developed. And these losses the British capitalists had to hear. But once the 
country is developed — as it is now— once railways and steamers are built, markets are' 
established, demand is stimulated and created, population has increased, a labouring 
class is created and trained — all those who handle industries later on get the benefit 
of this development without being called upon to pay any price for it Indian 
capital which is now for the first time financing industries has avoided all these' 
initial costs of development. It has also escaped a good deal of such initial industrial 
losses. It is easier for the Indians to succeed than would have been the case if the 
British pioneers had not lost England lias still a vast amount of her money invested 
abroad on which she still gets no interest at all." 


One more quotation from the Report of the Indian Central Banking 
4 Enquiry Committee, or rather from the second Memorandum of 

‘ ' the Foreign Experts, I believe, none of whom was British; 

“Foreign capital for India lias not been encouraged lately by the general state 
of affairs ; tho country has to he aware that a more vapid economic development, 
particularly one so largely agricultural in character is scarcely possible without the 
attraciion of foreign capital. If foreign capital is to be dispensed with a slower 
speed of economic progress has t-o be accepted in consequence ” 

I have read these two quotations, because, as T say, the investment 
of foreign capital in Tndia or rather the payment of interest in respect 
of foreign capital in India is often referred to by I-Ionourablo Members 
opposite, as a drain or a tribute or blackmail or exploitation or some such 
like word. Let us suppose for a moment that the amount of foreign 
capital invested in India, to put at a- low figure, is 800 millions sterling, 
As regards this figure of S00 millions sterling I can tell the Assembly 
how I arrive at it. It is made up of a 1 quite definitely identifiable figure 
of .060 millions sterling. Then, I make some allowance for a proportion 
of another amount of some 500 millions odd sterling which represents 
foreign investments in companies which trade in other countries as well 
as in India. I make si comparatively small allowance and 1 take the 
figure of foreign capital invested in Tndia as 800 millions sterling and on 
that 26 millions represents a very modest return of per ceut. Compares 
tins rnto of interest with the standard figure of interest prevailing in this 
country, namely 18J per cent,, or three annas in the rupee, I think, rates 
at 25 per ceut, 50 per cent, or even ,75 per cent, which, Dr. Ziauddiu 
A.hmad said, three days .ago, were quite frequent rates charged by money- 
lenders in Tndia,' 

■ , Pandit Govlnd BallablvPant: May I know how this 800 millions sterling 
is made up ? 
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The Honourable Sir James (Srigg: Out of this, 660 millions sterling is 
identifiable figure. 140 millions sterling is the allowance for a proportion- 
ate share of the capital of foreign companies which trade with India as 
well as with other countries. Subtracting 26 millions from_ the total 
• of 38 millions, we get about 12 millions or 16 crores and even of this, 
a certain amount represents purchases of Government stores abroad. The 
only sum which in any sense, therefore, can be called an drain on India 
is considerably below 16 crores. I do not know where my Honourable 
friend, Pandit Govind Bnllahh Pant, got his 150 crores from. I imagine 
that it includes the whole of the income of the British in India whether 
-they spend it in India or not which is obviously quite unfair. Unfortun- 
ately, the last figures of estimates of national income of India which I 
-can lay my hands upon are for the year 1932-1933 when it was something 
over 1,600 crores. It lias almost certainly increased since then, as 1982- 
38 was at the bottom of the slump. But, even taking the figure of nation- 
al income as 1,600 crores, the share of the notional income covered by this 
so-called drain is less than one per cent. I may again give another figure 
in order to get matters into proper perspective. I have several times, in 
this House, mentioned 27 crores as the amount of money provided by 
the consumers of cotton piece goods and sugar for the indigenous pro- 
ducers of these articles as a consequence of the purely protective part of 
the duties levied upon them. 1 stick to this figure and T am quite un- 
deterred by the argument of my Honourable friend, Sir Hormasji Mody, 
that the prices of goods arc, in some cases, no higher than they were 
when protection was imposed. What consolation is that when, in the 
meantime, prices generally have fallen almost catastrophically. Tt simply 
means that the consumers expenditure or rather liis cost of living is at 
least maintained while his income has fallen considerably. Apart from 
that the proper criterion is not what the price was ten years ago or seven 
years ago, it is what the price of the protected commodities is in the world 
market. In my mind there is no doubt wbatevor that this is the right 
basis and speaking generally though there are occasional exceptions. I 
have no doubt that the consumer and not the foreigner pays the cost 
•of protective taxation, I leave the House to compare the two tributes 
And to ask itself at the same time whether it is really being consistent 
In pressing so often simultaneously for reductions in remunerative taxa- 
tion — by remunerative I mean taxation where the whole of it comes to 
the treasury, available for the services of Government — and in pressing 
for increases of protective or unremunerative taxation. 

Now, Sir, 1 come to the third section of my speech. I am a little 
•puzzled to know what is the relationship between the second part of the 
■speech of my Honourable friend, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pnnt and that 
of my Honourable friend, Sir Hormasji Mody, whethei- it- is a case of 
an unhallowed combination to lead me up the garden, an alliance of 
•Congress . and Big Business, two minds with but a single thought, or 
whether it is a case of Sir Hormasji Mody having first led Pandit Govind 
Ballabh Pant up the garden, and, using him as a decoy, duck for me. 
Anyhow there was a remarkable unanimity in their views. I was a little 
•sad that my Honourable friend, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, made little 
■or no reference to economic planning. A second time this year he has 
•disappointed . me. The first reason for disappointment was because my 
-armoury of literature on the subject has been produced and read in vain, 
And, secondly, because I now have no opportunity of asking him precisely 
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what Ms plan was. In view of his mild remarks about State Regula- 
tion, biit of course without socialisation, I take it that he repudiates the 
plan of his Leader: 

“The kftid problem could only be solved by collectivisation which would involve 
'expropriation” — 1 

d am quoting from the Hindustan Times. Anyhow, I can quite under- 
stand Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant’s reluctance to advocate Planning on 
the. Soviet model just at this present juncture. Instead of looking to 
Piussia for his inspiration, he has joined the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion (Laughter) and like* the fox who lost his tail and invited his brothers 
to cut off theirs, he invited me also to join the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association. (Laughter.) 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: You joined the European Chambers of 
Commerce. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Industrialisation is the new cry. 
My Honourable frieud, Sir Hormasji Mody, reaches this process through 
more and more protection given after less and less enquiry for longer and 
longer periods. (Laughter.) The Pandit would temper this process or 
i possibly accelerate it by a scries of State guarantees of interest and 
•capital. Of course, I can understand Sir Korinas ji Mody. Protection up 
till the point when it has ruined the country entirely or until the workers 
and consumers unite to find it intolerable is very good for industrialists. 
They can levy their tribute on workers and consumers alike but really, — 
and I say this in all seriousness, — had not they better exercise a little 
moderation? And if there is no risk of being misunderstood, or at any 
rate no more than the usual risk of being misunderstood, I should like 
to tell the House and Sir Mormasji Mody a story which may or may not 
have some application. Two distinguished surgeons were talking one day 
:and one of them asked the other what it was that he had operated on a 
■certain man for. The other replied, "A hundred guineas”. No, what 
had he got? ‘‘A hundred guineas”, (Laughter.) Bui, Sir, T am sur- 
prised and pained, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, at the 
Pandit having pleaded for a modern and scientific outlook. He trots out 
a mildewed old German or, — I was not quite sure, — an Austrian econo- 
mist, incidentally a high priest of protection in the days over a hundred 
years ago, — he wrote before the Com Laws were repealed and they were 
repealed 90 years ago, and held him up to me as an example of up-to-date 
thought. Moreover, the Pandit wants to throw away all the advantages 
■of specialisation, which seems to me neither scientific nor up to date. 
However, I do not want again to go into this eternal question of free 
trade and protection. As I have said publicly, as well as in the private 
conversations to which Sir Hormasji Mody referred, I accept — naturally 
being a Member of the Government of India — the fiscal policy of 1923. 
I would merely remark in passing that this policy insisted on two things 
which have been almost entirely overlooked. The first is that we must 
see that the industries protected can ultimately be self-supporting; and 
we must consider carefully the effect on revenue of what we do. As I 
have just said, I do not want to go again at any great length into this 
'eternal debate of free trade and protection, but I do want to go into this 
new theory of industrialisation as a cure for unemployment in general and 
middle class unemployment in particular. Eor, I think, it is very desir- 
able — if it is not brutal and rude to use an American colloquialism, — I do 
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think it is very desirable to “debunk” this before it gets too great a hold 
on men’s minds. The first thing is to attempt some quantitative examina- 
tion of the problem, though, of course, the absence of reliable statistical 
information makes this rather a difficult task. 1 propose that we should 
ask ourselves what would happen in additional industrial .■omplo-vnient if 
India ceased to import any manufactures from abroad. Professor 
Thomas of Madras, in a paper which he read recently before the Royal 
Economic Society in London, hazarded ti guess that hardly a million 
additional labourers can be employed on such an assumption. I have had 
some more detailed, but still necessarily rough, calculations made for 
me, and these lead to the conclusion that the figure is not likely to be 
much more than half a million, which means, adding one-third only to 
the. present factory population. And lest this figure should seem to the 
House ludicrously small, lot. me say that the contribution of the Indian 
textile industry to this total of half a million is about 140,000; which 
means that, to produce in India an extra thousand million yards, we 
calculate that it would create jobs for about 140,000 new labourers direct- 
ly. That word “directly” is important because l will come back to it 
later on. According to my predecessor, between 1913 and 1933 the in- 
digenous production increased by over 2,000 million yards and hi that 
time the numbers employed increased by only 180,000. 

Now, obviously, even a switch-over of half a million persons from- 
agriculture lo industry is going to leave India still overwhelmingly an 
agricultural country, and clearly the purchasing power or the extra-pur- 
chasing power of those 500,000 persons and their families is not going 
to malio much increase in general prosperity. On the other hand, we 
must now take some account of the converse effects of shutting out all 
foreign manufactures. Clearly this is bound to have a serious effect on 
exports, and even if we assume, — a pretty large, assumption, — that there 
is no immediate currency debacle, it is quite clear that there is going 
to be a serious diminution in the number of persons producing for export. 
Let me give you one or two facts bearing on that subject. At tjho' 
present moment there are about one million persons employed in plan- 
tations and something over n quarter of a million persons employed in- 
jute mills. Now, about 75 per cent, of the product of the plantations is 
exported. So obviously a serious diminution, if not cessation, of exports- 
caused by the repulsion of imports is going to have a very serious. effect 
rind probably would throw a large part of three-quarters of a million, 
out of work. Now, take the jute mills. Eirst of all, let us take the- 

mills and then look beyond them to the growers of raw jute. Of the 

manufactured jute, three-quarters is exported so that there will be about 
190,000 people, or, obviously, a very largo number of people, who will: 
be thrown out of employment in the jute mills. 

Pandit G-ovind Ballabh Pant: Have we not got a monopoly in jute?’ 

, The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Apqrfc from that, I think 50 per 
cent, of the raw jute produced in India is exported, and three-quarters 
of the manufactured jute, _as I have just said. I think that means that 
7/8ths of the jute grown in India are exported in -one form or another. 
And so the effect of a restriction of imports or the back-fire effect of that 
on the jute growers of Bengal, apart from the people employed in the 

factories, would he absolutely terrible, though Pandit Govin'd Ballabh 
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Pant sons, “Is there noli a monopoly?”. It is no longer a monopoly. 
People are producing substitutes; they are busily engaged in trying to 
grow other substitutes; they use bulk mechanical transport much more; 
the} use the same bags over and over again and, altogether, it is no 
longer any good' deceiving ourselves into the belief that jute is a complete 
monopoly which, people must buy whether they have the money to buy 
it or not. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Purchasing jute to oblige us. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Not, at all. They will buy it at a 
reasonable price, so long as they can give goods in return. Add to this 
the fact that the exclusion of foreign manufactures could only be brought 
about by a considerable increase in the tariff level which would, of 
course, increase, i>acr Sir Hormasji Modv the cost of the manufactured 
goods and diminish the demand of the great masses of the population. 
Taking that into account, it seems to me pretty clear thaii the process 
of becoming self-contained in manufactured goods would lead, not to an 
increase of employment, but tn a considerable net decrease, and this, 
quite apart from the budget difficulties and increased taxation which 
would result from the loss of revenue caused by prohibitive tariffs. And 
this conclusion cannot possibly be vitiated by any arguments as to the 
cumulative effects of industrialisation in creating subsidiary employment. 
It is mathematically demonstrable, but I won’t go into jfi now. It is a 
question of what the Honourable Member from Midnaporo calls geometri- 
cal progression — it is quite demonstrable, I can assure him. And, of 
course, this nostrum of industrialisation — rapid and stupendous indus- 
trialisation — as a cure for middle class unemployment is ludicrous. The. 
Sapru Report refers to an official estimate of 1,000 per annum as the 
increased intake of University graduates if the industrial output of the 
country wore doubled. Now, the doubling of the industrial output means, 
on the figures 1 have produced, an increase two. if not-, three times 
as great as that which I have calculated would follow from the complete 
exclusion of all foreign manufactures. No wonder that the Sapru Com- 
mittee sounded a note of warning against the idea that an unlimited 
number of men, who have received vocational training, will be absorbed 
by industries and commerce. 

Of course, things would be very different if India could in a very feu- 
years become capable of producing on competitive terms with the outside 
world in which case it would become an exporter of domestic manufac- 
tures. Even then, if it does not import goods to pay for the domestic 
manufactures, you arc not much better off, hut. apart from that con- 
^ideration, which is almost invariably, overlooked, I would like to say two- 
other things. The first is— if Sir Hormasji Mudy would allow me to 
ask him a 1 question which I have already asked him in those .private con- 
servations to which he referred : “Do you think or does he think that 
India will ever be able to compute vsith Japan on even terms?” 

Sir H. P. Mody: Shall I answer that question now? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg; I know the answer. The second’ 
is to express a doubt whether, even then, when you have got to the 
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stale of being able to compete with Japan on level terms, you have 
solved the problem, Japan is rapidly increasing her exports: that is 
indubitable. In order to do so, she is reducing her cost's of 'production 
very strenuously. In the main, this is being done by cutting labour costs, 
or in other words, by reducing employment. And if anybody doubts 
that, 1 will give an illustrative figure- In Japan, between the years 1924 
and 1932 — a period of great advance in Japanese industry — the number 

■ of people employed in spinning, twisting and cotton textile mills employing 
more than five persons dropped from 358,000 to 260,000 or 27 per cent. 

Lest there should be misunderstanding, let me say at once that I do 
not claim to have put before you — I could not, naturally, in the time 
at my disposal — a complete analysis of this matter of industrialisation. 
I do claim, however, to have put before you some, of the main and 
essential elements of the problem and to have established a prima facie 
case for the view that industrialisation by high protection is no solution 
of it, The speeches of Pandit Goviud Ballabli Pant and of Sir Hormasji 
Mody, if I may say so '\uite frankly and without intention of offence, 
are really only two more examples of the looseness of thought which doeB 
so terribly prevail in India today. Another example is found in the habit 
of the Members of the Congress Party — and Mr. Toshi — of complaining 
about the heavy burdens of taxation on the poor and demanding that we 
should place further heavy burdens upon them by protective taxation. 
And there are innumerable others which .1 need not mention. 

But to knock down other people’s nine pins, though it may be an 
■essential preliminary to the solution of your problem, is not a solution 
in itself, and there, T have no doubt, that the Honourable Members 

■ opposite will score their revenge. What the solution of the problem is 
I wish I could say. A good many other people have been trying to solve 
it and have been spending more than two years on it, but' have not 
solved it. I personally feel tolerably certain that it lias got to start in 
the village and not in the town and start with the individual cultivator, 
■and that it must seek to increase the efficiency of the villager’s produc- 
tion, so that he can not only sell more but also consume more. And, 
at the bottom of that problem, I am not at all sure that the problem 
that Dr. Eajan referred to is not there — the problem of health and disease 
in general and malaria in particular. However, the primary responsibi- 
lity for that problem has for some fifteen years rested upon Indian 
Ministers, and in one year more, complete responsibility will rest upon 
Indian Ministers, 


Dr. p. N. Banerjea: Where will money come from? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Now do you understand why I said 
that the most urgent job I have to do is to look after Provincial Auto- 
nomy ? (Laughter.) 

Dr, P, N. Banerjea: Will yon supply enough money? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Wait and see. Incidentally, we are 
'Providing Bengal with nearly two crores a year already. 


Dr, P, N, Banerjea: Many thanks, but we want more. 
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Tha. Honourable Sir James Grigg: As far as I personally am concerned, 
the Government of India will be ready at all times to help, to the best 
of their power and resources, and, indeed, I think it is clear from tiho 
last two liudgets that that is the ease. 

Prof, N. G. Ranga: It is not a recurring grant. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Another example of the reflex 
action! Sir, I have done. I apologise for having taken up so much time 
of the House, and I thank them for the patient hearing which they have 
given to me. (Loud and Prolonged Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim) : The question is: 

“That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian 
Post Office Act, 1898, and to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, he taken into' 
consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON- 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE HEDJAZ. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): I have to inform 
the Assembly that up to 12 Noon on Wednesday, the 18th March, 1986, 
the time fixed for receiving nominations for the Standing Committee on 
Pilgrimage to tho Hedjaz, two nominations have been received, out of 
which one candidate has since withdrawn his candidature. As there 
is only one vacancy, I declare Qazi Muhammad Ahmad ICazmi to be duly 
elected to the Committee. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the- 
20tli March, 1936. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) 
in the Chair. * 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Amelioration or the Conditions in the Jharta Coal-field. 

1330. '"Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether their attention has been drawn to a statement made by 

Mr. H. H. Worthington, published in the Hindustan Times , 
dated the 28th February, 1936; 

(b) whether Government had interested themselves in the amelio- 

ration of the conditions in the Jharia coal-field ; 

(c) whether the Indian Mining Association has been approached by 

Government to get their assurance that they will co-operate 
with them on this matter of safeguarding lives of those who 
worked underground on their behalf; and 

(d) whether 1 they will assure the House at the earliest oiiportunit.y 

that they will take steps to co-operate with the Association 
for this humane purpose ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) The steps we are taking are designed to secure an improvement. 

(e) and (d). A conference was held on the 19th and 20th February last 
with the representatives of the Indian Mining Association and other orga- 
nisations of mine owners and others at which proposals for preventing 
danger from fires in the Jharia coal-field were discussed. As indicated in 
the reply I gave on the 17th March, 1936, it is proposed to place a Bill 
before the House during the current Session for securing the necessary 
powers. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are there ,any fires still burning in these coal- 
fields? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes: I am afraid there are, and that 
they are likely to go on burning for a long time. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: How many are burning? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think according to the figures I 
have already given to the House and which have, I think, appeared in the 
press, about 45, 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: How much longer are they expected to burn? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That I cannot say: the only answer 
I can give is until they burn themselves out. When the Bill 1 hope t ( >. 
introduce shortly comos before this House, 1 shall be in a better position 
to explain conditions in the coal-Jields. 

Mr, ^S, Satyamurti: Have Government been assured of the eo-opem- 
tion of the Indian Mining Association in this matter V 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes. 1 have already informed my 
Honourable friend that we had a conference with the representatives of 
the Indian Mining Association, the Indian Mining Federation and the 
Colliery Owners Association, and that the. results of that conference were 
very satisfactory; I think \u* can safely count on the co-operation of the 
interests concerned m the measures we are proposing in the Bill which 
will shortly come before the House 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know if any further stops have been taken 
to prevent further loss of human life and property? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That raises a very wide question, 
which it is rather difficult to answer in reply to a supplementary question. 

I have no doubt whatever that every step, that is possible under the pre- 
sent Act and the rules and regulations thereunder, is being taken; and I 
have also no doubt that the mining interests uro already getting on with 
the measures that we are proposing in the Bill; wherever they can do any- 
thing at the moment, they will do it. 

Contribution towards Expenditure at Aden in connection with the 

Italo- Ethiopian Dispute. 

1331. *Mr. S. Satyamurti; Will Government be pleased to slate: 

(a) whether their attention has been drawn to the statement sent by 

Reuter, published in the Hindu, dated the 24th February, 19B(b 
to the effect that the Government of India contributed £4,000 
towards expenditure on special measures in connection with’ 
the Jtalo-Ethiopian dispute towards Aden; if so, what the 
purposes are; and 

(b) the reason why they agreed to make a contribution ? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: (a) and (b) Yes Until Aden is nctuallv 
- separated from India, the Government of India’s responsibility for the 
welfare of the civil population of Aden Settlement must continue. Thev 
have, therefore, agreed to contribute half the cost of all measures which' 
may have to be taken to protect that population in an emergency. It 
would not be in the public interest to publish the nature of those measures. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: How was this cosi of £4,000 arrived at? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: It is a mere estimate which covers measures 
which may have to be taken in certain emergencies. Tt is not a firm flow* 
of expenditure. ' ° 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Has any expenditure been sanctioned, or incurred, 
and if so, what is the amount sanctioned or incurred ? 
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Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: I have just stated tlwt it would not be in the 
public interest to publish the nature of those measures or their cost. 
T cannot give the information which the Honourable Member asks for 
without explaining what the measures are, and that I am not prepared 
to do. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I am not asking about the nature: I am simply 
asking about the cost, and how the figure was arrived at, whether the 
Government of India had any say in the matter and whether they have 
simply to foot the bill. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: There is at present no bill to foot. As I explained, 
it is a mere estimate, and I cannot say what the eventual expenditure will 
be, if there will be any expenditure. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May 1 take it, therefore, that the Government of 
India have not incurred any expenditure under this head at all so far? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: So far as I am aware, no actual expenditure has 
yet been incurred. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have they incurred any liability? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: I have already explained, as clearly as I can. 
that they have agreed to contribute half the cost of such measures as mas 
be necessary. This is obviously a liability. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: At what stage does the Ethiopia-Italv dispute 
stand now so far as wo are concerned? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: T submit that that does not arise out of this 
question. 

Mr S. Satyamurti: Has this Bill been dropped, this Italian Loan* 
and Credits Bill ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: No; it has not. 

Indiants a tion of the Government of India Secretariat. 

1332. "Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a* fact that the majority of the Indian officers in the 

Secretariat of the Government of India, especially in the 

Finance Department, are Superintendents and others Assist- 
ant Secretaries ; 

(b) whether Anglo-Indians are also counted as Indians for this pur- 

pose; 

(c) whether of the ten Indian officers, seven are Superintendents, 

two are Assistant Secretaries and one the Budget officer: 

(d) whether the Secretary, Joint Secretary and two Under Secre- 

taries of the Finance Department are all Europeans, Indian 

Civil Service men; and 

(e) whether any attempt is proposed to be made to further Indian- 

ize the Secretariat of the Government of India ? 

A 3 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) Yob. li is not usual, however, 
to class Superintendents along with Assistant Secretaries, Under Secre- 
taries and Deputy Secretaries, as officers of the Secretariat. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Including Superintendents as officers, there arc 23 Indian cfifioerR in 
the Finance Department, via., 18 Superintendents, 7 Assistant Secretaries, 
1 Deputy Financial Adviser, 1 Budget Officer and 1 Financial Adviser, 
Posts and Telegraphs. 

(d) Yes, but there is a Deputy Secretary in the Finance Department 
(Ordinary Branch) and no Joint Secretary. 

(e) I invite the attention of the Honourable Member to the reply given 
by me on the 10th March, 1936, to Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar’s 
starred question No. 1068, especially parts (e) and (li) thereof. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : Is there any proposal to till all impending vacan- 
cies, wherever they arise in the Finance Department, with Indians if they 
are found to be qualified? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Vacancies in the Finance Department 
are filled on merit and in no other way. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will one of the merits be that, after all they hnye 
got to administer Indian finances, and Indians have been found to lie more 
competent Ilian Englishmen in dealing with Indian finances? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: That, is not necessarily (rue. Tn any 
ease, merit in the broadest sense of the word, and not in any other special 
sense such as the Honourable Member connotes. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is my Honourable friend aware of a statement of 
his predecessor that Scotchmen and Indians, particularly Madrasis, arc 
very good in the Finance Department? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Yes: but you cannot expect me to 
agree with that altogether, being an Englishman. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam CJhettiar: Merits being equal, will ihey 
prefer an Indian? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I think that is very likely. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Why very likely? I want to have 
a definite answer. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I am not going to give a definite 
answer to a hypothetical question. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Has there not been a single Indian 
competent enough to fill this vacancy ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The Honourable Member must draw 
his own conclusions and not ask me to agree vitk them. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti. Does the Honourable Member accept the policy 
of Indianisation in regard to his Department? 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I accept the policy of appointing the 
best men, whatever the race. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is the Honourable the Finance Member the best 
man lor t^iat Department? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abclur Italiim): The Honourable 
Member need n"!>t answer that question. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Modesty forbids me to answer that 
question. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, I do not ask part (b) of this question, but onlv 
part (a). 


Revision of Electoral Rolls for the Council of State. 

1333. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
they are considering the revision of electoral rolls for the Council of State 
this year in every province including Madras? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: The Government of India under- 
stand that in pursuance of instructions issued by them last year fresh 
electoral rolls have recently boon prepared or are now in course of prepara- 
tion in all provinces. They do not propose to take any further action in the 
matter. 

Carriage of Unregistered Mails by the Trivandrum Express. 

1334. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the Trivandrum express, leaving Madras 

at 8 p.m. will hereafter carry unregistered mails; 

(b) whether the European Chamber of Commerce, Madras have 

requested the Postmaster General to extend the proposal 
to Virudhunagar also; 

(c) whether they propose to expedite these proposals ? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: (a) The. Trivandrum Express is being utilised for the 
carriage of uninsured articles of the letter mail from Madras for delivery by 
Madura and Tallakulam post offices only. The question of utilising the 
train for the conveyance of nil classes of mails for places south of Tricliino- 
poly is under examination. 

(b) No. 

(c) A copy of the Honourable Member’s question is being forwarded io 
the Postmaster-General, Madras, within whose competence the mailer 
vests. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government make a recommendation in the 
matter ? 

Mr, G. V. Bewoor: I have stated that a copy of the Honourable Member’s 
question is being sent to the Postmaster-General, Madras, and I have no 
doubt that he will consider it from all aspects. 
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Increase in the Imports prom Japan and the United Kingdom. 

1335, *Mr. S. Satyamurti*. Will Government be pleased to slate: 

(a) whether their attention has been drawn to the speech of Mr. D. 

P. Khaitan, viee-Presidont of the Bengal MillowiiCrs’ Asso- 
ciation, published in the Hivclustan Times, dated the 25th 
February, 1936; „ 

(b) whether they have examined or propose to examine Mody-Lees 

Pact from the point of view mentioned in the speech; and 

(c) whether it is a fact that imp.orts from Japan and flic United 

Kingdom have slightly increased in 1935 ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the Resolution 
No. 341-T. (12)/35, dated the 10th September, 1935, issued by the 
Commerce Department. Government arc awaiting the report of the Special 
Tariff Board. 

(o') Yes. It is presumed that the reference is to cotton piece-goods. 
Imports from Japan have increased while imports from the United Kingdom 
have declined. 

r- 

Prof. N. Or. Ranga: When the Mody-Lees Pact comes up for re- 
examination, will Government consider the interests of lumdloom weavers 
■also ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Unless the Honourable 
Member puts the question more specifically, I am afraid I shall not ho able 
to reply. 

Prof. H. G. Ranga: Will Government consider the advisability of seeing 
when this question of Mody-Lees Pact comes up for re-examination that 
the interests of linndloom weavers are not adversely affected ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: This question, as 1 
have said, is being examined by the Special Tariff Board, and I do not see 
how the question of lumdloom weavers might arise as a result of the Tariff 
Board’s Report ? 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: In view of the fact that in answer to several previous 
questions put about the Tariff Board and the terms of reference to it, the 
Honourable Member said that handloomtvveave.rs ’ interests were not included 
in the terms of reference, will Government consider the advisability of 
paying special attention to the interests of handloom weavers when this 
Mody-Lees Pact comes up for ve-examination? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I do not understand 
what the Honourable Member means by saying “when the Mody-Loes 
Pact comes up for re-examination”. There is no stage at which that pact 
comes up for reconsideration or re-examination. In pursuance of the 
undertaking given by the Government of India in the supplementary trade 
agreement, a special Tariff Board has been appointed and its report is being 
awaited, and, at present, without seeing tho report, I do not know in what 
way the interests of the handloom weavers might he affected or if the ques- 
tion will at all arise. If it arises, Government will pay attention to it. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government consider, or have they considered 
the question of examining the whole question of cotton textiles, both 
manufactured in this country and imported, as well as hnndloom and 
hhaddar, independent of specific facts like these, and settling their policy on 
a comprehensive scale in this matter, just now, or immediately after the 
report of the special Textile Tariff Board is received by the Government ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: What, aspect of that 
policy has the Honourable Member in mind? So far as the question itself 
is concerned, that is being examined by the special Tariff Board. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: 1 am specifically asking about settling the conflict 
between the Japanese and British imports on the one hand, the production 
of indigenous mills on the other hand, and t-lie production of handloom 
industry on the third hand, and finally the production of hhaddar-. whether 
Government have considered the desirability of examining the whole ques- 
tion, and laying down a policy which will promote the indigenous produc- 
tion of cloth by handloom as well as by mills and hhaddar, and also such 
imports as may be found to be inevitable and desirable in the interests of 
this country. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The Honourable 
Member is aware that all these questions have to be adjusted particularly 
where other countries are concerned, and most of these questions are bound 
to come under review during the next few months. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I take it that the Government are going to 
take the whole question in hand, and not deal with it piecemeal as they 
have been doing so hitherto ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: In the very nature of 
things they have to bo done by different stages. For instance take the 
protocol and agreement with Japan. So far as Japan is concerned, they 
are not concerned with the rest of the policy of the Government over it 
and they will say “well, we want to know where we stand, so far as this 
is concerned”. That will be a specific question taken up with Japan. 
Similarly with the United Kingdom, the questions that can be taken up are 
the questions that might arise between the United Kingdom and India. The 
question of handloom industry and the mill industry is a separate question 
which will have to be looked into separately. No doubt each of those 
questions has some effect on others with regard to which a decision has to 
be arrived at. But you cannot say that Government should sit down at 
one time and make an announcement directing the United Kingdom, Japan 
and the millownors and the handloom weavers in India all to accept its 
pronouncement on the subject. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government consider the desirability of telling 
Japan and England to wait till, the whole question is comprehensively 
settled ? 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Next question. 
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Speech of His Excellency the Commander-In-Chief in the Codncil of 

State. 

1336, ’•'Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to $tate- 

(a) whether the speech of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 

in the Council of State on military expenditure represents the 
official opinion; and * 

(b) whether there is a proposal to increase military expenditure in 

future ? 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

(b) The position was fully explained by rhe Honourable the Finance 
Member in his budget speech this year, and T nuiy add in my own speech 
on the army cut. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May 1 know whether the Government as a whole 
have come to the conclusion that there should be increase in military 
expenditure ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: T have answered that question. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know what is the extent of increase I hat is 
contemplated, and if so, when and in what stages*. 1 

Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham: The. increases that have been made this year 
will bo found in the budget for 1986-37. We luivo nob looked further ahead 
than that. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: In coming to that conclusion, have Government 
considered the fall -in prices, the mechanization of the army and other 
possible lines of retrenchment in the army, apart from large, questions of 
policy ? 

Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham: Certainly. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Wliat is the financial result of such savings which 
Government hojie to make, under the three heads that I have mentioned, 
and in spite of that, do Government w r ant further increase ? 

Tottenham : It would take a long time to explain the exact 
sheet ol nil these matters which the Honourable Member referred to. But 
they have all been taken into account. We take advantage of the fall in 
prices; the question whether mechanization is an economy or not is a very 
large question open to considerable doubt, but we do take nil these factors 
into account. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: His Excellency the Gommnnder-in-Cliief referred the 

Pl , a n !? ?!? the Finance Member, and 

saicl that they had been told that there should be. an increase of expenditure 

Z defence Department and that the Finance Department have agreed 

mind Z if the Honourable the Finance Member has applied his 

™ mil? 16 P °S tS L have nlGn tioned, and whether he has come to the 

expenditure ? S ? Ie “ ber > there should be an increase in 

expenditure . IE so, to what extent, and why? 
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The Honourable Sir James Grieg: T have come to the conclusion us 
Final) tV‘ Member that the trend of the Army expenditure will he slowly 
upwards in the next fcuv years and that from u very natural reaction from 
the process of living on stores and of taking advantage of fall in prices and 
several other factors which make for economy: yes. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; Will the Honourable Member give some indication 
of the rate of increase of expenditure in the next few years 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: E cannot say, but, not very rapid. 

Prof. N, a. Ranga: Does that include special expenditure on re-building 
Quetta city ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: That is taken into account, certainly. 


Report op Sir Otto Niemeyer. 

1337. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the report of Sir Otto Niemeyer is 

expected to be published at the end of April or early in May; 

(b) whether they are prepared to make any attempt to get the 

report published a little earlier so as to enable this House to 

express its opinion thereon; and 

(c) whether they propose to forward the same without reference to 

Legislatures at all; if so, why? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: (a), (b) and (e). The Report is to be 
submitted to ITis Majesty’s Government and I have no information as to 
when it will bo either submitted or published beyond that contained in the 
reports which appeared in the press this morning. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I take it that the Honourable Member's atten- 
tion has been drawn to the statement in the press that Sir Otto Niemeyer ’s 
report will be published sometime about the end of April 0 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I said’ 


"I have no information as to when it will he either submitted or published beyond 
that contained in tl^ reports which appeared in tile press this morning ” 


But my reading of the press report is that it will be submitted to the 
Secretary of State about the end of April. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: I accept the correction that it will be submitted to 
the Secretary of State about the end of April. I take it that final orders 
will be passed by Parliament on that report sometime before the end of 
July or early in August. 

The Honourable Sir Jamas Grigg; Yes, Sir. 
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Mr. S, Satyamurti: May T know if the Honourable Member’s attention 
has been drawn to this, that iliis will happen between tlie end pi this 
Session and the beginning of Simla Session of the Assembly? Will the 
Honourable Member be good enough to consider whether some oppor- 
tunity may not be given to the House to pronounce its opinion on the 
recommendation of Sir Otto Niemeyer, before orders are passed thereon 
by Parliament? i 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: 1 do not know how it can be done. 
The report obviously is not going to be published during this Session of the 
Assembly and final orders have got to bo j)assed by T-Jis Majesty's Govern- 
ment before the Assembly meets again m Simla. 1 do not see how it can 
be- possible. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will the Honourable the Finance, Member represent 
to His Majesty’s Government to postpone passing orders till the Assembly 
has considered this matter, or will the Honourable Member recommend to 
the Governor General in Council to summon a special Session of the Assem- 
bly to consider this very important matter, as it may involve increase of 
taxation, or distribution of resources which may leave the other provinces 
or the Federation crippled ? 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: 1 think my Honourable friend is 
making a fairly large assumption in the latter part of his question. 1 will 
certainly forward the representations to the Secretary of State, but T do 
not see what can be clone about it. Final orders have got to be passed at 
a cortain time so that provinces may know where they Btand at the incep- 
tion of provincial autonomy. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Does the Honourable Member realise that it is un- 
fair to this House and to this country to pass orders on such fundamental 
and important financial matters without so much as even by leave of this 
House ? 

The Honourable Sir Jam.es Grigg: I quite realise — I do not accept the 
full implication of what the Honourable Member says, but I quite realise 
that when you are bringing into force a whole new Constitution, certain 
clashes, if you like, or, certain treatment of the older part of the Constitu- 
tion, must ajjpear a little rough, but that is not intentional. , It is inevitable 
in the scheme of things. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: We arc accustomed to it! 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Oh, well! 

Submission of the Instrument of Instructions to the Governor and the 
Governor General to the Parliament. 

1338. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether they have any information that the Instrument of 

Instructions to the Governor and the Governor General under 
the Government of India Act, 1935, will be submitted to the 
Parliament before it rises for its summer recess; 

(b) whether they have been consulted at all; and 

(c) whether they gave their opinion on the matter; if so, what? 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: (a), (b) and (c). Thu Govern- 
ment of India have not been consulted us to the date on which the 
Instrument of Instructions to the Governors should be submitted to Par- 
liament for approval under section 53 of the Government of India Act, 
1935. ThSy understand that no decision as regards the date of such 
submission lias yet been taken. The Instrument of Instructions to be 
o-iven to the Governor General during t ho transitional period will not 
technically require the approval of Parliament, but may be submitted to 
Parliament for its information. The Instrument of Insfructions to the 
Governor General for the period after the Federation is established will 
require the approval of Parliament under section 13 of the Act. It is not 
proposed to take action at this stage to obtain that approval. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With regard to the Instrument of Instructions to 
Governors, may T know if the Government of India were consulted at any 
stage, before they were published, or do they expect to be consulted before 
they are placed before Parliament for approval, whatever the date may be? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: They expect to be consulted, and, 
as a matter of fact, they are waiting for the views of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

"'Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I take it that the Government of India have 
.addressed the Local Governments with regard to their views on this 
Instrument of Instructions? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Yes. 

Transfer, of Officers to Orissa against tiieir Wishes. 

1339. *Mr. H. A. Sathar H. Essak Sait: (a) Will Gover nm ent be 
pleased to state if some officers of the Imperial and Provincial Services have 
been recommended for transfer to Orissa against their wishes? 

(b) On what principle have these officers been selected? 

(c) Is it a fact that some officers who volunteered were not sent? 

(d) Are Government aware that the prospects of such officers will be 
adversely affected by being compulsorily transferred from a major province 
to a minor province ? 

(e) Will Government please, state whether they are prepared to restrict 
the period of their services in Orissa, and whether they will be replaced, 
when officers recruited by the Government of Orissa are available? 

(f) Are Government prepared to give those officers, who are being sent 
to Orissa against their wishes, the option of reverting at least after a 
period of two years? 

(g) Ts it a fact that in some departments where Orissa officers are avail, 
able, non-Orian officers have been forced to go to Orissa against their will? 

(h) Do Government propose to issue any set of rules in connection with 
such officers’ service aud their reversion after a specified period? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: (a) The question does not arise 
m the case of officers of the Imperial Services (by which term the Hon- 
ourable Member presumably means the All-India Services) since those 
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officers accept service in any part of India as purl of their conditions of 
service, and will continue to he borne on joint Bihar and Orissa cadres, 
although they may be posted to Orissa for specified periods of ebaty. Bo 
far as officers of the Provincial Services are concerned, power has been 
taken in the Government of India (Constitution of Orissa)* 1 Order to 
require such persons ns may bo determined by agreement between the 
Governments concerned, or in default of agreement by the Governor 
General in Council, to serve in Orissa. How far it will be necessary to 
require persons to serve in Orissa against their wishes cannot be stated 
until the selection of officers which is being made by consultation between 
the Local Governments concerned is complete. 

(b) In staffing the new Province until such time as the Provincial Gov- 
ernment can recruit sufficient staff of its own, preference will be given to 
those who express willingness to serve in Orissa and, so far as possible, 
to persons with experience of the areas comprising the new Province, 
particularly Oriyas, 

(c) The Government of India have no information. 

(d) It does not follow as a matter of course thut prospects for indivi- 
dual officers will be less favourable in a small than in a large Province. 

/'i 

(e) , (f) and (h). The Government of India (Constitution of Orissa) 
Order provides that conditions for tlio protection of persons required to 
serve in Orissa shall be prescribed by the Governor General in Council. 
So far as possible provision will be made in prescribing such conditions 
for the reversion to his own Province of an officer required to servo in 
Orissa against his will. The period within which ho may be reverted will 1 
depend on the time required for the Local Government to organise its own 
Services. 

(g) Tlio Government of India have no information. But I would 
refer the Honourable Member to the circular issued on the, 21st December, 
1985, by the Publicity Officer to the Government of Bihar and Orissa from 
which he will observe that the Local Government intend as far us possible 
to transfer all Oriya officers to the new province provided that room can 
be found for them. 

Mr. H. A. Sathar H. Essak Sait: With regard to the answer to pari 
(g) of the question, will the Government be pleased to say if any Oriyan 
officers are loft in Madras and some Madras officers are sent to Orissa 
against their wishes, and, if so, will the Government see that Oriyan 
officers are sent to Orissa and Madras officers are left in Madras 0 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: T have already said in my 
answer, “How far it will he necessary to require persons to serve 'in Orissa 
against their wishes cannot be stated until the selection of officers which 
is being made by consultation between the Local Governments concerned' 
is complete”. So that we do not know’ yet if any one will ho asked to go 
against his wishes to Orissa. 

Mr. H. A. Sathar H. Essak Sait: Has any selection so far been made ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: No, so far as I know. 
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Number of certain Attointments made in the Madras Presidency. 

1340. ^*Mr. H. A. Sathar H. Essak Sait: Will Government be 
pleased to state the total numoer of appointments made in the Madras 
Presidency ^during the Inst three years for each of the following posts and 
the number of Muslims in it . 

(1) Income-tax Officers and Assistant Income-tax Officers; 

(2) Inspectors, Assistant Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of Salt 

He venue; 

(3) Inspectors, Assistant Inspectors, Sub- Inspectors and preventive 

officers of Customs; and 

(4) all ranks of Postal employees? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: The information is not available and cannot be 
compiled without a degree of labour and expense which is not considered 
to be justified. 

Superior Posts in the Indian Police listed tor Provincial Officers in 
the Madras Presidency. 

J.341. *Mr. K. A. Sathar H. Essak Sait: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state the number of superior posts m the Indian Police listed 
for the Provincial officers in the Madras Presidency ? 

(b) wluit is the number of posts so tar filled up? 

(c) Is it u fact that the number of such posts m the other presidencies 

has been completely filled up? j 

' * 

(d) Is it a fact that in the Madras l’residcncv alone, difficulties have 
been raised and provincial officers who have been Ag. I) S. Pa. for a 
period of six and seven years have been reverted and Assistant Superin- 
tendents with a total service of five or six years have been appointed to 
act in superior posts? 

(e) Do Government propose to examine this anomaly? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: (a) Eight. 

(b) Seven. 

(c) The number of such posts has not yet been completely filled up in 
the other presidencies. 

(cT) The reversion of provincial officers, aFtor having officiated for a 
period as Superintendents of Police, is not confined to the Madras Presi- 
dency. The position is that posts of District Superintendents of Police 
on the Indian Police cadre, other than those earmarked for provincial 
police service officers, are reserved for members of the Indian Police. A 
member of the Provincial Police Service may be appointed temporarily to 
such posts in the exigencies of the public service, for instance, if he is 
specially suited for a particular post or if there is no Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police qualified to hold charge of a district. When such special 
circumstances cease to exist provincial police service officers have to 
revert. 

(e) In view of what lias been explained in part (d) above there is no 
question of any anomaly. 
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Giving ur of Cannanore as one of the Military Stations. 

1342. *Mr. H. A. Sathar H. Essak Sait: Will Government bf> pleased' 
to state if there is any proposal to aive up Cannanore as one of the military 
stations and to station there only the Malabar Battalion ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: There is at present no such proposal. 

r. 

Compulsory Insurance and Compulsory' Subscriptions to tiie Provident 
Fund of Government Servants. 

1848. *Mr. H, A. Sathar H. Essak Sait: Are Government prepared: 

(a) to favourably consider the system of compulsory insurance in 

the case of all Government servants; 

(b) to extend the rules regarding compulsory subscription to the 

Provident Fund; and 

(c) to increase the amount of commutation of pension from 50 per 

cent, to 75 per cent. V 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: (ai and (h). Government are consi- 
dering the suit ability of making compulsory insurance and/or compulsory 
subscription to a provident fund a condition of service. 

(o) No. 

Booklet titled “ A Peep into Rural Area op Delhi Province 

1344. *Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to a booklet titled “A peep into Rural Area of Delhi Province” 
published by the local Delhi District Congress Committee and if so, will 
Government be pleased to state whether all or any of the grievances men- 
tioned in the same booklet with special reference to the points given below 
are true, and if so, what are the steps which they propose to take in 
order to remove them : 

(a) want of food and fodder due to over assessment (page 4) ; 

(b) irrigation and failure of crops (page 6); 

(c) poverty of the people (page 7); 

(d) rural indebtedness (page 8); 

]e) taxation — taxes on wells for drinking purposes and professional 

taxes (page 10); 

(f) begar (pages 10-11); 

(g) medical aid and sanitation (pages 11-12); and 

(h) tyranny by the military authority (page 13) ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: I have seen the report referred to 
and lay on the table a statement explaining the facts on numerous points 
in regard to Yvhieh the report gives an inaccurate or misleading account. 
Government are aware that there is much room for improvement in rural 
conditions in the Delhi Province, but steps have been or are being taken 
to ameliorate them as far as possible. T also lay on the table a further' 
statement showing some of the schemes which have been undertaken with 
this object. 
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Statement I. 

Statement regarilhit/ the Itur'il condition s obtaining m the Delhi Province with tejer- 
encc to alley at ions contained in the llcport of the Congress Village Sub-Committee . 


Upvalue Policy and its effect 

The current land revenue settlement of the Delhi Province was carried out as far 
back as 1908-09 when the Delhi Province was still part of the Punjab, and this 
settlement la eun>nt for a period of 30 years. Tile settlements of Delhi Province 
and the adjoining districts of Rohtak and G'urgaon were taken up and completed ill 
turn, and tlie pitch of land revenue assessment m the caso of tile existing Delhi 
Province is roughly the same as that of the other two districts. The suggestion 
therefore that the Delhi Province is subject to specially high revenue assessment is 
erroneous. 

The rermuks made in paragraph 3 of the report in regard to the manner of deter- 
mining assessment are also misleading and are founded upon some misapprehension. 
The girdawn of Revenue officials which is referred to is not for the purpose of 
assessment, but on the contrary for the purpose of ascertaining whether any grounds 
exist for recommending suspensions or remissions of land revenue. 

In regard to the village of Masudpnr Mehranli Circle which is mentioned in 
paragraph 7 of tlie Report, it may he mentioned that the assessment was made in 
1905-1908, is, 28 years ago. The annual land revenue of this village is Rs. 300; its 
cultivated area at the time of assessment was 446 acres, of which 70 acres were let 
out on an annual rent of Rs. 165 ; whereas now it is 456 acres of which 34 acres 
are let out on an annual cash rent of Rs. 83 giving an average of about Rs. 2-8-0 
per acre. The rest of tlie area is cultivated hy the owners themselveR. The people 
of this viilago have generally on independent source of income from the export of 
“ Kharia Mitti" (China Clay) which is available locally and can afford to pay their 
land revenue. A further fact which requires mention is that the number of owners 
and cattle in this village since the last settlement has increased by 50 per cent. 

The statement made in the report that in no ease is the land yield more than 14 
seers a bigha. is incorrect. The question of yield is the main factor which the’ 
Settlement officer takes into consideration m determining the land revenue and for this- 
purpose, experiments of all major crops for each separate class of soil, irrigated and 
umrrigated, are made under close supervision of experienced revenue officers. Average 
class of fields in consultation with zamindars are selected for the purpose, and their 
crops cut and weighed, in the presence of the revenue officers, by the owners them- 
selves. The results of these experiments are very minutely and carefully weighed and 
after duo consideration an average yield of land in each assessment circle is determined. 
The yield of each crop in each assessment circle is different. Tlie incorrectness of the 1 
assertion that the yield is in no case more than 14 seers a bigha is thus further 
apparent since the yield of ail crops whether wheat, gram, cotton, maize, rapeseed, 
sugarcane, etc., irrigated or nnirrigated, has been considered in the report to be the 
same. 

In the next place the report makes a general statement that the conditions in 
almost all the villages are identical and the Sub-Committee state that for this reason 
they have refrained from repeating the facts ; hut the facts are that conditions in the 
different villages differ and the figures in regard to revenue, suspension, remission, 
loans, etc., vary greatly. The incidence of land revenue of the villages visited bv the 
Congress Committee ranges from 0-10-4 to Rs 4-1-7 per acre as the conditions of 
land and soil differ materially in each village. 

The cultivated areas in almost all these villages has slightly increased since file last 
settlement Whereye.r it lias decreased it is due to acquisition or some other particular 
reason, Where conditions are had Government have granted suspensions and 
remissions. Indeed there is not a single village which was visited by the Committee 
where suspensions and remissions have not been allowed on account of damage done 
to crops by hailstorms, epidemics, locusts, floods, lack of rains. It may be mentioned 
that in 1931 and 1933 _ special remissions amounting to Rs. 98,466 and Rs 160 462’ 
respectively, were sanctioned in the Delhi Province, and every year certain sums have 
been suspended and remitted where this is found necessary on account of economic- 
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conditions. 31 may bo mentioned hero that no nhuuui is levied from the people in 
respect of newly constructed wells for 20 years, during which ppviod the owners are 
allowed to enjoy the full profits of the improvements made by them. There uro 
definite rules regulating remissions of tibia tut when wells fall out of use. In accord- 
ance with these rules the abianu of several wells has been remitted in the p^st. 

It ritjatian nnd failure of crops. f 

Delhi 'Province is irrigated hy the Eastern and Western Jumna Canals and pays 
ahiniia at the same scale as the people of the Punjab or the United Provinces, 
remissions being calculated on the scale as fixed in the Punjab. 'Pile Delhi Province 
receives irrigation water in exactly the same way as does the land situated in the 
Punjab, and to state that because Delhi is not part of the Punjab it does not 
receive water in time is not correct. The Western Jumna Canal, which is the main 
source of irrigation for the Delhi Province is run by rotational turns, c-ach of the main 
branches getting a ten-day full supply by turn each month. The Zamindar opens his 
outlet and takes his water, and if there is no demand for the water, the Government 
channel is closed. The, statement that standing crops get rotten on account of un- 
welcome canal water is thus incorrect us the zamindar decides whether he will take 
water j if he does not grow crops an his land, he is not charged for canal water. As 
stated above, remissions in the ahiaun are allowed, whenever circumstances so require, 
on the same scale as in the Punjab. 


Poverty ami Ihirrtl indebtedness. 

The arguments put forward in the report are of general application nnd have no 
special relevance to conditions obtaining in the Delia Province. The statement that 
taeeavi is recovered hy Revenue Officers in the Delhi Province is untrue. In fact 
the position is that a sum of Rs. 72.400 has been remitted during the last few years, 
and there is a large balance amounting to Rs. 85,869 still uncollected. 

As regards indebtedness the- question ns to whether the Agricultural Indebtedness 
Relief AcL which has only very recently been passed into law by the Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council, should be applied to Delhi is at present under consideration. 


Tnxiitio n. 


Agricultural conditions in Cnrgnon and Rohtak districts and in the Delhi Province 
are similar, hut Delhi is the best off as it has better marketing facilities. The prices 
which the people of Delhi Province secure from the sale of green gram, barley. .Tower, 
and Jai are much higher in proportion to what the people in the two adjoining districts 
obtain as there is not much marked scope for these commodities there. 

Lhowkidars are village officials and their salaries are paid everywhere in the 
+ n <i villagers. In the Punjab they are supplied with uniforms at intervals 

ot three or four years, whereas in Delhi uniforms have been supplied after long 


The statement that births and deaths arc not correctly recorded is not accurate. 
, 1S "°. n ® by t5le village chaukidars under the supervision of the Police 
ernn,nlo!r S H- mista , kes are l '™ ,lf J 1 to 0CCllr . having regard to the nature oE the agency 

SS& y “ g ” a " -v ““ ”■ “ «S - 

„ drinking purposes have not been taxed unless they are also used for 

1 “*° + , °* 1 , rr !S atl ,°i n ; -fbumet levied on wells is not a tax. but is the result of the 
apportionment (Bacilli) of land revenue assessed hy the Settlement Officer after taking 
mto due consideration the soil and other sources of income of the village This 

'*~3 S Sifi 3SS8S Sffsrxg 

Ohahi lands; as in the latter case thev would w i tn pa i V at a , hl £ 1ler rate for their 
during the pendency of the term nf ^ not have, been able to obtain remissions 
ceased to work 7 6 term ° f tho P resellt settlement, even if the wells had 
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Professional tax has only recently lieen levied by the District Board although it 
was imposed long before in tho adjoining District of RoMnk. No protests m regard 
to the method m winch this tax has been assessed have been received. 


13 ajar. 

OovernrN'lit have no reason to believe that beyar continues to exist in the Delhi 
Province. The people have access to District Officers, they are closely in touch with 
tho educated classes inhabiting rural areas, while many of the principal zamindars 
actually live in l]je city. Complaints in regard to the existence of hctjai , if real 
hardship was caused, would unfailingly have reached tile District Officers. 


Medical Aid and Sanitation, 

Delhi Province is better served than other Provinces in regard to dispensaries, 
which arc so located that they serve all villages within a radius of six miles. Tho 
villages mentioned in the report are all within tlnoe miles radius of a dispensary. 
The desirability of increasing the number of rural dispensaries is recognised by Gov- 
ernment but, it is obvious that every big village cannot possibly haw. its own 
dispensary. 

A sum of Its. 10.000 out of the grant of Rs. 50.000 made by the Government of 
India for rural reconstruction and improvement, has been allotted for the improve- 
ment uf the Ma([hara Paik Oehandi Road. 


Education, 

, During the last five years 15 Primary, 25 Lower Middle, 3 Vernacular, 1 Anglo- 
Vermicular Middle, 4 Girls Schools, 35 High Schools and one Agricultural Farm at 
Palam have been opened Sixty new school buildings have been constructed. Compul- 
sory education has been introduced in 13 villages. There are 12 District Board 
Schools and 5 aided schools for girls in the rural area. These schools have accommo- 
dation for increased enrolment. Where possible private enterprise for Girls’ education 
is being encouraged and co-ordination lias also been introduced in the District Board 
Schools in-order to givo a further impetus to femula education in places where schools 
for girls do not exist. 


Villciiic industries. 

The 5 years programme for the development of technical and industrial education 
has apparently been confused with tho plan for the development of village industries 
for which no’ 5 year programme has been formulated. Tho establishment of tho Gov- 
ernment Cotta ee Industries Institute last year has to some extent met tho need for 
imparting Gaining in cottage industries, and particular care is taken to admit sons of 
villagers into this Institute. Rural exhibitions are being organized annually with the 1 
object of fostering village industries and promoting knowledge in this regard. 

Miscellaneous. 

Great care has been exercised in ensuring that all compensation paid for damage 
done to crops, etc., by troops in connection with manoeuvres is adequate. Definite 
scales of compensation payahlo have been laid clown and compensation is assessed' 
jointly by Military and Civil Compensation Officers and no complaints have been- 
received that the 'military authorities have in any case paid a lower rate than that 
recommended by civil officers. 


Statement II. 

Statement, sin. wing some, of the scheme* undertaken with the object of improrino rural 

conditions in Delhi Province, 

(a) Tho annual Government grant of Rs. 22,000 to the District Board, Delhi, has 
been restored for a period of three years from 1935-36 to enable the Board to carry 
on certain beneficent activities. 1 
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(b) The grant of lls. 50,000 for rum! reconstruction and improvement lias been 
distributed b> the local 'Administration as follows : 

Ks, 32,000 for construction and repair of village wells. 

lls. 3.000 for remodelling of an existing village for demonstration ^purpose. 

lls. 10,000 for improvement of roads and communications, 

lls. 5,000 kept in reserve for urgent necessities coming to notice to District 
officers while on tour. 

(a) A sum of lls. 6,000 has been provided in the current yearns budget for grant 
to the District Board to supplement its slock of bulls, rams and buck goals. This 
was at first subject to certain unfulfilled conditions, but has now been made un- 
conditional. 

(d) Tilts provision of lls. 2,000 in 1934-35 and of Es. 5,000 for 1935-36 was mads 
in the budget of the Delhi Administration for the development of handloom weaving 
industry in the Delhi Province and this has enabled the Delhi Administration to 
start a Cottage Industries Institute in which valuable instruction, notably to : illagers, 
is being imparted. 

(e) The Government of India havo sanctioned the grant to the Association for the 
Development of Swadeshi Industries, Delhi, of Bs. 7,600 to meet expenditure on a 
scheme prepared by thd Delhi Superintendent of Industries for the display of 
handloom products and improved handloom machinery and appliances at the ali-India 
Exhibition to be held in Pebruary-March, 1936. 

(f) The Government of India have approved the scheme of the local Government 
for the extension of co-operative training c-1 education in Delhi, and have sanctioned 
an allotment to Delhi Province of Es, 9,000 spread over five years. 


■Prof. N. G. Ranga: Have Government conducted any enquiry into 
the economic conditions of the peasants and workers in the rural areas of 
Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: In consequence? 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Or independently of this. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Into the conditions of rural workers 
in Delhi? 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Yes. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Since this pamphlet was published? 

Prof. N. G, Ranga: No. At any time till now. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Constantly. 

Mr. Ram Harayan Singh: What is the basis on which the Honourable 
Member says that the report is a misleading one? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The Honourable Member had better 
read the statement which I lay on the table. 

Prof. N, G. Ranga: When was the last enquiry made, what was the 
report, and has that report, been published? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The officers of Government in a 
email province like Delhi are constantly in touch with rural workers. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Next question, 
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Absence oj? Railwas Police on Stations of the Shahadra-S ii amli 

Railway, 

134.V '"’Q a2 i Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: (a) Are Government aware 
that there is no Railway Police on the Shaliadra-Shamli Railway stations? 

(b) Rave Government considered the advisability of getting the said 
company to make provision for such police for keeping a watch at the Rail- 
way stations? »Jf not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: The information lias been called for 
from the Government of the United Provinces and will be laid on the 
table in due course. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: When is the information likely to be 
expected ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I should think very soon. It is a 
very simple question. 


Appointment ov Second Grade Clerks in the Rohtak Postal Division, 

1846. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Will Government please 
state whether appointments to second grade clerkship in the. Posts and 
Telegraphs Department aro made from among the approved candidates 
on the waiting lists of the Rohtak Postal Division ? 

(b) Will Government please state what action they propose to take in 
order to redress the grievances of the Muslim candidates ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The procedure described by the 
Honourable Member is that prescribed by the rules and, while Govern- 
ment have no information as to what is being done in the Rohtak I 3 ostal 
Division, they have no reason to suppose that the rules are not being 
■observed in that division. 

(b) Government are not. aware of any grievances which Muslim candi- 
dates may have and do not propose to make any inquiry as it is open to 
any candidate who considers himself aggrieved to make a representation 
■to the proper authority. 


'Clerks appointed in the Telephone Revenue Accounting Office without 

PASSING THE PRESCRIBED TEST. 

1347._ *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that candidates 
for appointment of clerks in the Posts and Telegraphs Department have 
to pa^s a certain test and selection is made from among the successful 
candidates both according to merit and the reservation rules ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, is it a fact that certain 
•candidates above the age limit prescribed by the Head of the Circle have 
-been appointed in the Telephone Revenue Accounting Office temporarily 
without passing the prescribed test? 
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(c) II the reply to part (b) above bo in tlio affirmative, will Government 
please state what action they propose to take in order to stop recurrences 
of this sort in future ? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: (a) Yes. 

(b) A single candidate was temporarily appointed owing to the absence 
of any approved candidate on the waiting list, but ho was n within the agQ' 
limit at tlio time and was, subsequently, discharged from service. 

(c) The incident does not call for any action on the part of Government. 


Entertainment or Dteect Appeals by the Director General, Posts and' 

. Telegraphs. 

1348. -Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that the 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs had been entertaining appeals from 
the time scale postal clerks, over the head of the Postmasters General who 
are the final appellate authority in such cases? 

(b) Is the procedure adopted in accepting direct appeals by the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs against the Departmental rules and if so, 
are Government prepared to review the appeal in question? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: (a) No. 

(b) The Honounablju Member’s assumption that direct appeals are 
accepted by the Director General is not correct. The question, therefore, 
does not arise. 


Appointment op Muslims as Camp Clerks tn the Posts and Telegraphs 

Department. 

1349. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Will Government please' 
place on the table of this House a statement showing the number of 
camp clerks in (i) Postal Circles in India, (ii) in the Directorate, (iii) in 
the Office of the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, New Delhi, 
and (iv) in the Offices of the Deputy Accountants General, Madras, 
Bombay, Nagpur, Delhi and. Calcutta? 

(b) How many of those camp clerks are Muslims and how many belong 
to other communities? 

(c) If the Muslims are inadequately represented in this line, are Gov- 
ernment prepared to equalise the number? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). A statement is laid on 
the table of the House. 

(c) Government do nob consider it necessary to go further than to see 
that their orders regarding the adjustment of communal inequalities in 
the recruitment of staff, as in force from time to time, are carefully 
observed. 
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Statement referred to in reply to parts (a) and (b) of starred question No. 13-ld. 


1 

Offices. 

Total No, 
of camp 
clerks. 

Muslims. 

Other 
commu- 
n itios. 

Remarks. 

< 

Postmn utor-Goneral, Unit ed 

Provinces Circle 

4 

Nil 

i 

4 


Postmaster-Genera], Bengal ancl 
Assam Circle 

4 

Nil 

4 


Postmaster-General, Bombay 
Circle .... 

4 

Nil 

4 


Postmaster-General, Madras 

Circle 

4 

Nil 

4 


Postmastw-G enoral, Punj ab 

and N. W. P. -Circle ■ 

4 

2 

2 


Postmaster- General, Bilnir and 
Orissa Circle 

2 

Nil 

o 


Posnnaster-Gonerul, Central 

Circle .... 

2 

1 

i 


Postmaster-General , Burma 

Circle .... 

2 

Nil 

o 


Director of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Sinrl and Bnlnohis- 
' tan Circle 

i 

Nil 

1 


.Direct orate .... 

9 

1 

8 


Accountant -General, Posts and 
Telegraphs. New Delhi 

Nil 

V 

Si 

• f One stenographer 

Deputy Accountants-Goneral, 
Posts and Telegraphs. 

Madras, Nagpur, Delhi and 
Calcutta .... 

Nil 

* 

1 

1 

* 

accompanies the 
Accountant, -Gone- 
; ral to his camp 

i office. 

♦There is no Deputy 





A ccountant-Geno- 
ral, Posts and 
Telegraphs at 

Bombay. 

\ 


Gazetted Oelhcers in the Delhi Divisional Oeeice or ti-ie North Western 

Railway. 


1850, "•''Mr. H. A. S^thar H. Essak Sait: Will Government be pleased 
io state the number of gazetted officers in the Delhi Divisional Office of 
the North Western Railway and the number of Muslims among them? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: There are altogether 
'26 officers working at present in the office of Divisional Superintendent, 
Delhi, but none of them is a Muslim. 

Appointment op a Stenographer in the Information Bureau. 

lSol. *Bhai Parma NancL: (a) Will Government please state who is the 
appointing authority and in charge of establishment in the Information 
Bureau? 

(b) Will Government please state how many stenographers in the 
Information Bureau are Hindus? 
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(e) Has any additional post of stenographer been created in that office? 
If so, will Government please state the community to which the candidate 
appointed in that post belongs? 

(d) How did Government. make a selection for the filling uj< of that 
post? Did they hold any test? 

(e) If the answer to the latter portion of part (d) above be in the 
affirmative, will Government please state how many candidates sat at the 
test and wliat position was secured by the candidate appointed in that post?' 

(f) What are the rules about recruitment of ministerial stall in this 
office? Is this office exempted from ihe operation of the Public Service 
Commission examination ? 

(g) Has the selected man passed any of the Publie Service Commission 
examinations ? 

(h) If the answer to parts (f) and (g) above be in the negative, will 
Government please state the rule under which ah unqualified man could be 
appointed ? 

(i) Will Government please state the nature of the vacancy in which 
the unqualified genileman has been appointed, whether permanent, 
temporary, or likely lo become permanent? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: (a) In respect of the clerical estab- 
lishment including stenographers the Director is the appointing authority. 
The senior Deputy Director is the officer in charge of the office establish- 
ment. 

(b) None. 

(c) , (d) and (e). A stenographer was sanctioned for the Additional 
Deputy Director and the post was filled by a Muslim who was selected 
as the best from among the candidates who applied for the post. A 
test was held at which 12 candidates were asked to appear, but seven 
actually sat, and the selected candidate stood first. 

(f) and (h). The system of recruitment in this office is the same as 
in the Secretariat and other attached offices. Vacancies in posts of 
assistants and clerks, except temporary vacancies of less than thre& 
months’ duration, are filled through the Home Department from the list 
of candidates who have appeared at the competitive examinations held 
by the Public Service Commission. Formerly stenographers were also 
recruited in this way, but a change in the metlflbd of recruiting steno- 
graphers is under consideration and pending a decision heads of offices 
have been allowed to make temporary appointments in vacant posts of 
stenographers. 

(g) No. The Public Service Commission has ceased to hold examina- 
tions for stenographers. 

(i) The appointment is temporary but is likely to become permanent. 
The present incumbent has been appointed to fill it on a temporary basis, 
os explained above. 

Appointment op Stenographers in the Intelligence Bureau. 

1352. *Bhai Parma Hand: (a) Is it a fact that six Central Intelligence 
Officers and their staff have been, sanctioned on the staff of the Intelligence 
Bureau? If so, how many of them have so far been appointed and what 
are their duties ? 
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(b) Is it a fact that each of these officers has been given a stenographer ? 
If so, how has the selection of stenographers been made? 

(c) ”V$|ll ' Government please state how many stenographers to these 
officers have so far been appointed, and the community to which they 
belong ? ^ 

(d) Is it a fact that these officers’ headquarters will be in their respect- 
ive provinces? ■ 

(e) If the answer to part (d) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state whether Provincial scales of pay have been sanctioned'? 
If not, why not? 

(ft Will Government please state the strength of stenographers of the 
Intelligence Bureau and their communal composition? 

(g) Will Government please state whether the recent orders regarding 
recruitments issued by the Government of India, were complied with in. 
making these appointments and due shave of proportion has been given to 
each community? 

(h) Is it a fact that the criterion of making appointments in the offices 
of the Public Information and the Intelligence Bureau differ from other 
departments of the Government of India and its attached offices and their 
scales of pay are also different? 

* (i) Will Government please state what other staff, in addition to the 
six Central Intelligence Officers and their stenographers, has been sanc- 
tioned in the Intelligence Bureau? 

(j) Has the staff mentioned in £>art (i) above been appointed? If so, 
what are their designations and their communal composition? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) Yes, all the six officers have been 
appointed. Their duties are to collect information on matters which con- 
cern more than one province and are of all-India importance ancl to act 
as liaison officers between Intelligence organisations. 

(b) Yes, the appointments are made by selection from suitable appli- 
cants. 

(c) Five so far, of whom three are Hindus and two are Muham- 
madans. 

(d) Their headquarters are at provincial centres at present, but are 
liable to variation. 

(e) The scale of pay sanctioned for the stenographers is the revised 
scale for stenographers at the hoadquarters of the Government of India. 
This was done with a view to make inter-transfers possible and because 
no other ministerial staff is sanctioned, so that stenographers will have 
also to do clerical and accounts work. 

(f) Four, excluding the above, of whom two are Hindus, one is an 
Indian Christian and one an Anglo-Indian. 

(g) Yes. 

(li) The criterion of making appointments in the Bureau of Public 
Information does not differ from other departments of the Government of 
India and its attached offices, but recruitment to the ministerial posts 
in the Intelligence Bureau is not made through the Public Service Com- 
mission. The revised scales of pay of the posts of assistants, stenographers 
and clerks in these offices are the same as those in the Departments of 
the Government of India and in other attached offices. 
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(i) and (j). The following additional staff has been appointed for the 
six Central Intelligence Officers. 

(1) Six Deputy Central Intelligence Officers of whom two hfvc been 
appointed so far; one is a Hindu and the other a Muhammadan. 

1 2) Ten Assistant Central Intelligence Officers of whom four have 
been appointed so far — all of whom are Hindus. 

(3) Six Daffadars and 30 peons of whom 18 have been appointed so 
far — ten Hindus and eight Muhammadans. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Next question. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Supplementary question, Sir . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The next question, 
has been called. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: It is a matter of importance. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): It is not necessary 
that there must be supplementary questions to every question. The next 
question has boon called. The Honourable Member should have got up 
earlier. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: If the next question is called 
with lightning speed, how can supplementary questions be put? 

Mr. President (Tlio Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The next question 
has been called. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: All right. I will obey your order. 

Employment of Secretariat Stare as Criminal Investigation 
Department Informers. 

1353. !;! Bhai Parma Hand: (a) Will Government please state if Govern- 
ment servants in the Secretariat are or can be employed in addition to 
their own duties, as Government Criminal Investigation Department 
informers ? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state whether they grant any honorarium, etc. ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) and (b). No Government ser- 
vant is a paid informer of tine Criminal Investigation Department. 


Book entitled " Communism and Islam ”. 

1354, NBbai Parma Nand: (a) Are Government aware of the publication 
•of a book called “Communism and Islam’’ on which the winter’s name 
is not published ? 

(b) Is it a fact that this book has been written by a clerk in the 
Home Department? 
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(c) Is it a fact that the book has been financed by the Public Inform- 
ation Bureau? 

(d) $ it a fact that the Deputy Director of Information recommended 
to the Hpme Department for some honorarium to be granted to this 
clerk ? 

(e) If the answer to part (d) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please stale the amount of honorarium paid to him, and from which 
bead it was paid ? 

(f) Is it a fact that Government have issued instructions to Local 
•Governments, colleges and other bodies, to buy this book for propaganda 
purposes ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry CJraik: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. He obtained the Government of India’s permission to write 
this book. 

(c) No. 

(d) No. No recommendation was made by the Director, nor did the 
•writer ask for an honorarium. 

(e) This does not arise. 

(f) No. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: Did the ITononrablo Member make 
-any inquiries with regard to part (d) of the question? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: The answer to part (d) is “No. No 
recommendation was made by the Director, nor did the writer ask for 
an honorarium’’. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ghettiar: What is the reply to clause (b) ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: Yes. He obtained the Government 
■ of India’s permission to write this book. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ghettiar: In view of the nature of the 
subject of this book, will Government adopt it as their policy that their 
servants should not write on communal or controversial questions. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: The book has nothing to do with 
any communal question, as far as 1 am aware. 


'Police Constables involved in Gases on Abduction oe Women in Ajmeb- 

Merwaba, 

1355. *Bhai Parma Hand: Is it a fact that recently some police 
■constables of Ajmer-Merwara were involved in several eases of abduction 
mf women by the goondas? 

.Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: The reply is in the negative. 
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Allegations against the Superintendent oe Post Oeeioes, Peshawar. 

_ 1350. *Sardar Sant Singh: Arc Government aware that onef Hindu: 
(Kanshi Earn) while working as orderly peon to the Superintendent, Post, 
Offices, Peshawar, was given corporal punishment by the Superintendent 1 
in the presence ol the staff for his refusal to cook his meals against religious 
feelings, and was subsequently expelled from service on this account,? If 
so, are Government prepared to institute an enquiry into«the matter and 
order re-instatement of the official? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Government have no information 
and do not propose to obtain it. It is open to the aggrieved official to, 
represent his case to the higher authority through the proper channel. 

Want oe Postal and Telegraphic Facilities in the Chhota Nagpur: 

Division op Bihar and Orissa. 

1357. *Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: (a) Are Government aware of the' 
great want of postal and telegraphic facilities in the Chhota Nagpur Division 
of Bihar and Orissa and if so, arc they going to take any steps to remove 
the same grievances? 

(b) What is the number "of new experimental post offices opened 
during the current year in the whole of India in general and in the Ohhcrta 
Nagpur Division m particular? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Government are aware that 
there is room for improvement in the jirovision of postal or telegraph 
facilities in rural areas generally and, as the Honourable Member is 
aware, a sum of Its. 50,000 was provided in the current year’s budget for 
improving postal facilities in rural areas and a sum of' 11s. 1-J lakhs is 
provided for tho same purpose m the budget of the department for the 
next year. I have no doubt that the Chhota Nagpur Division will 1 
benefit with other rural areas in Tndia. Government understand that as 
against 241 post offices which existed in April, 1935, there were in March, 
1936, 256 offices in the division. The Honourable Member will, there- 
fore, see that the extension of postal facilities has not been neglected in. 
tlis Chhota Nagpur Division. 

(b) The number of new experimental post offices opened during th& 
current financial year, so far in the whole of India, was 222 of which tinea 
were in the Chhota Nagpur Division. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: According to the next programme of the 
Government with regard to postal facilities, how many new post offices- 
will be opened there ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The programme is that a provision 
of two lakhs will be utilised to the best possible advantage. 

ArcHIEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN THE CllHOTA NaGPUR DIVISION. 

1358. *Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: (a) What are the methods of 
archieologtoal investigation ? 

(b) Is any archeeological investigation going on in the Chhota Nagpur 
Division, and if so, what and where? If not, why not? 
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(c) Are Government aware of the fact that in the police station of 
Hunlcrgmrj in the Hazaribagh District, there is a Kollmwa Hill and have 
Governm^it considered whether an areliieological investigation can be con- 
ducted to^ke benefit of the country? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: (a) The methods comprise a wide range 
including the si*idy of inscriptions, coins, surface antiquities and, if 
excavation is conducted, of stratigra pineal evidence and of antiquities 
found in the course of excavation. 

(b) No; for want of funds. 

(c) Yes. The Archeeological Superintendent of the Circle is being 
asked to examine the antiquities of the place. 

Migration of Labourers from the Ohhota Nagpur Division. 

1359. *Mr. Ram Narayan Singh; (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the approximate or definite number of labourers who have migrated 
from the Ohhota Nagpur Division during the last five years either to any 
other province in this country or outside it? 

(b) Is any recruitment of labourers, recognised by Government, going 
on.in the Ohhota Nagpur Division and if so, in which Districts, for which 
places and by which Company or organisation ? 

(c) What is the number of Ohhota Nagpur labourers at present working 
in the tea gardens of Assam and the Malaya Islands? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Government have no informa- 
tion except that during the period, 1st October, 1933, to 30th September, 
1934, 33,473 labourers emigrated from the Ohhota Nagpur Division to the 
Tea Districts in Assam. 

(b) Recruitment in Bihar and Orissa to tea estates in Assam is con- 
trolled under the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932. During 
1933-34, recruitment was carried out in all the five districts of the Ohhota 
Nagpur Division and the companies or organisations concerned were; 

1. The Tea Districts Labour Association, 

2. The Makum (Assam) and Namdang Tea Company, Limited,. 

3. Shaw Wallace and Company, and 

4. The Empire of India and Oeylon Tea Company, Limited. 

(c) I am unable to say. 


Effect upon the Earnings of the Kalka-Simla Railway by the Order- 

asking Government Servants to travel in the Glass to 'which they 

ARE ENTITLED. 

1360. *Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state the effect upon the earnings of the Kalka-Simla Railway 
of the orders issued by them to their servants to travel only by the same 
class to which they are entitled ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Government 
servants who travelled by first and second classes from Simla to ICalka 
and the number who travelled by ears during the last move? 
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(c) Will Government be pie, used to state the total amount paid to first 
and second class Government servants and the total amount the Kalka- 
Simla Hallway lost on account o£ the officers who went by car Ironf Simla to 
Kalka during the last move? 

(d) Are Government aware that prior to the issue of the orders prohi 
biting travelling by lower classes, most of the Government servants used 
to travel by railway by reservation of full compartments ofHhe classes lower 
than those to which they were entitled? 

(e) Are Government aware that Government do not pay any fare for 
dependents, other than wives and children of Government servants and 
therefore the Government servants used to find the above method more 
economical and convenient? 

'(f) Are Government aware that since the issue of the above orders Gov- 
ernment officials find travelling by road more economical than by railway ? 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigp : (a) and the latter part of (c). The 
Railway Department estimated that the orders were unlikely to affect 
the rail traffic between ICalka and Simla. 

(b) and the first part of (c). The information could be collected only 
with an incommensurate expenditure of time and labour. 

(cl) Government believe that this was the case. 

(e) Government are unable to acquiesce in this exploitation of the 
rules. 

(I) Some officers may find it more economical to travel now by road, 
but on the other hand others will lose the profit which they formerly 
made, by travelling in a class lower than that for which they drew travel- 
ling allowance. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have Government considered the effect of all this, 
on railway revenues ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: 1 do not gather that it is the object 
of Government to subsidise the railway revenues. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: Do not the railways belong to the Government? 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: Sir, this is a question of paying to 
Government servants travelling allowances for a higher class than that 
in which they travel. I gather, some Government servants, having failed 
to realise that uncovenanted profit, are now going by road. Well, I 
•cannot help that, but I am certainly not going to pay them to go by rail, 
for the sake of the railway revenues. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Cannot Government insist upon their payments 
■made to their own servants being actually spent on tlieir own railways 
for travel on duty? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: That is another question. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: Arc Government aware of the fact that the Postal 
Department are carrying mails between Simla 1 and Kalka by motor and 
not by ra^l? 

The Honourable Sir James Gh'igg: T am not aware of that fact. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government make inquiries, and find out 
whether one Dpjjprlmeni is robbing another Department, or not ? 

Clerks in the Government of India Secretariat qualified for First 

and Second Divisions not yet provided in those Divisions. 

1361. * Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) What is the number of 
clerks in the Government of India Secretariat who are qualified for (i) 
First Division and (ii) Second Division, but who have not been provided in 
these divisions'? 

(b) What is the year in which these persons qualified? 

(c) Is it a fact that these persons qualified more than seven years ago, 
and are Government prepared to devise means to accelerate the absorption 
of the persons concerned in the cadres for which they are qualified? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) and (b). The information is 
being collected and will bo laid on the table in due course. 

(c) I cannot answer the first luirt until the information lias been 
collected. As to the second part, it has been explained in this House 
before that the system of qualifying examinations has been replaced by a 
system of competitive examinations. Persons who qualified for a higher- 
division under the old system did not thereby become entitled to promotion 
but merely became eligible for it. They are still eligible for promotion m, 
the quota of vacancies not reserved for external recruitment, and in order- 
to accelerate their promotion, this quota has been temporarily increased, 
during the period from the 1st April, 1930, tc the 31st March, 1936, from, 
one-half to two-tliirds in the First Division and from one-fifth to one- 
half in ihe Second Division. It has also been laid down that no unqualified 
person shall be promoted until all the qualified persons who are considered 
fit for promotion have, been absorbed. On the information at present 
available, Government do not consider that any further measures are 
necessary to facilitate the promotion of persons qualified for a division 
higher than the one in which they are employed. 

Recruitment to the Cadre or Divisional Accountants. 

1362, *Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: Is it a fact that the appoint- 
ment in the Audit Offices in the Subordinate Accounts Service is con- 
sidered as at departmental promotion, and in the cadre of the Divisional 1 
Accountants as direct recruitment for the purpose of appointment of 
minority men, while the sources of recruitment to both these cadres are 
almost the same? If so, will Government please state the reasons for. 
this differential treatment? 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg : With your permission, Sir, I pro- 
pose to reply to questions Nos, 1362 and 1363 together. 

The information is being obtained and' will be laid'on the table of the. 
House in due course. 
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Recruitment to the Cadre of Divisional Accountants. 

f 1363. *Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: Is it a fact that the services 
of the Divisional Accountants on the cadre of the Accountant General, 
Central Revenues, are all-India services, having jurisdiction throughout 
India and even outside India, e.g., in Port Blair, Bushire (Persia), and 
dhat the recruitment in the cadre of the Divisional Accountants in that 
office can be made from all the Divisions under its control? If so, will 
Government please state whether the all-India ratio ftf adjustment of 
minority communities is being observed in that office in making recruit- 
ment to the cadre of the Divisional Accountants? If not, why not? 

Dismissal of Postal Employees disqualifying them from 
Re-Appointment in Governement Service. 

1364. *Mr. Muhammad. Anwar-ul- Azini : (a) With reference to the 
supplementary questions and answers in connection with question No. 1, 
asked by Mr. Balchand Navalrai on the 16th July 1934, will Government 
be pleased to state whether there have beeu any instances of dismissals 
from service of postal employees which have not been notified in the 
Gazette of India, disqualifying the persons concerned from re-employment 
iu Government service? 

(Id If so, have any of the persons so dismissed boon ro-employe(L in 
Government service? 

1c) If the answer to part (b) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether the service previous to dismissal has been allowed 
.to count towards pension? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: fa) and (b). Government regret 
that they are unable to furnish the information as its collection would in- 
volve an undue expenditure of time and labour. I may, however, add, 
that it is not usual to notify in the Gazette the dismissal of postal em- 
ployees. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Arrangements for Work on Sundays and Postal Holidays in the 
Howrah Railway Mail Service. 

1365. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) I 9 it a fact that in reply to 
starred question No. 869, asked on the 22nd March, 1933, Government 
stated that they were not aware of the precise arrangements for work on 
Sundays and other Post Office holidays in the Howrah Railway Mail Ser- 
vice ? 

(b) Is it a fact that when questioned, the late Sir Thomas Ryan stated 
•that it seemed to him that the fact as stated was improbable? 

(c) Is it a fact that he promised to send a copy of the question to the 
head of the circle concerned? 

(d) Is it a fact that the officials of the Howrah Railway Mail Service 
sra still working for 366 days in a- year without any respite, in spite of 
the fact having been brought to the notice of Government? 


•j- For answer to this question, ace answer to question No. 1362. 
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fej If the answer to parts (a) to (d) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment, be pleased to state: 

(it the precise arrangement, if any, made in the ITowrah Bailway 
a Mail Service for granting relaxation to the staff on Sundays 
and Post Office holidays; 

,|ii) the purport of the reply received from the head of the circle in 
answer to the starred question No. 869, dated the 22nd March, 
1933; and 

(iii) the action they propose to talie in the event of no provision 
having yet been made to grant any relaxation to those staff? 

Mr. Cf. V. Bewoor: (a), (b) and (c). Yes. 

(d) and (c). Information has been called for and will be placed on 
the table in due course. 

‘CrKANT 03? RELAXATIONS ON SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS TO THE OlERES IN THE 

Sub-Record Office of the Howrah Railway Mail Service. 

1366. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : (a) Is it a fact that tho clerical 
staff of the Sub-Record Office of Ihe Howrah Railway Mail Service, who 
weyo enjoying relaxation on Sundays and holidays so long, have been, 
deprived of the respite by their having been put on sorting duty in ihe 
Howrah Railway Service Post Office? 

(b) Is it a fact that under Buie 15 of the Posts and Telegraphs Manual, 
■Volume VII, Record Offices may be entirely closed, provided adequate 
arrangements are made for urgent work? 

(o') Is it a fact that the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, has 
stated in his letter No. E. S. A. -10/33-Coll. -18/Part IT, dated ihe 15th 
November, 1935, that the period of twelve days casual leave for clerical staff 
altached to Record Offices was fixed solely in consideration of the fact 
that the staff employed in these offices have not to forego holidays ? 

(d) Is it a fact that there is no time-test for the clerical staff attached 
to the correspondence branch of Record Offices? 

(e) If the answers to parts (a) to (d) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the reasons for which the clerical staff attached 
to the Sub-Record Office, Howrah Railway Mail Service, have been de- 
prived of the relaxation on Sundays and Pori Office holidays, and what 
action they propose to take against the authority for its failure to act up 
to the manual rule and the standing order of the Department? 

(f) Are Government prepared to issue a definite order to grant relaxa- 
tion to the clerical staff concerned? 

Mr. G-. V. Bewoor: Information has been called for and will be placed 
on the table in due course. 

Fixation oe Working Hours of Inferior Staff in the Railway Mail 

Service. 

1367, *Mr, D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that Ihe working 
-hour of inferior staff in the Railway Mail Service is fixed according to 
■- the working hour of the set to which they are. attached? 
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(b) Is ii a fan! that thoy arc entitled to enjoy the same amount of rest- 
as the superior stuff attached to the set in which they are working? 

(c) Is it a fact that in the matter of granting relaxation on r-Suudays 

and Post Office holidays, the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
issued instruction in his memorandum No. 244-Est./B-80, datec/ the iOth 
March, 1981, to the effect that menials in Mail Offices should not he kept 
in watertight compartments but should be pooled and given holidays in 
rotation ? s 

(vl) If the answers to parts (a) to (o) he in the affirmative, are Govern- 
ment prepared to enquire into the circumstances under v.hicli the porters 
attached to the Howrah Railway Mail Service set No. i and set No. 2 are 
not ;d lowed rest just after the working hours oL the set, and are made to 
work again the same day, and arc thus deprived of the amount of rest, 
hitherto enjoyed by them? 

(e) Dn Government propose to direct the subordinate authorities to act 
up to the instructions quoted above? If not, why not? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: Information has been called lor and will lie piaffed 
on the table in due course. 


Amendment oe Standing Orders and Rules in the matter or Privileges 
or Members of the Legislative Assembly*. 

1368. *Sardar Sant Singh,’. With reference, to the ruling of the Honour- 
able the President in the. matter of making of motions regarding the privi- 
leges of the Members of the Assembly, will the Honourable the Leader 
of the House be pleased to state if any action is proposed to be taken on 
the Jin.es suggested by the Hononrabl’e the President in regard to the 
amendment of Standing Orders and Rules? If so, when docs he propose 
to bring forward such amendments? 

The Honourable Sir Kripendra Sircar: The question whether the Rules 
and Standing Orders should be amended, and, if so, in what sense, requires 
careful study and eanno.t profitably receive the consideration of Govern- 
ment during the pressure of this legislative Session, If the Honourable 
Member puts a question on the subject at the opening of the Simla Session, 
I shall be m a position to inform him of the conclusions reached hy Gov- 
ernment and of the amendments, if any, which they propose to promote. 

I may add that any suggestions which may in the meantime be received 
from any Honourable Member will receive consideration. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know why the Honourable Member requires 
a question from mo at the beginning of the Simla Session? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: If my Honourable friend no 
longer feels any interest in the matter, he need not put any question, and: 
wait and see what we are doing, 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is not my present question sufficient to give notice 
to the Government that the House is very anxious to know how Members 
are placed in the matter of their speeches? 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Have I not made it perfectly 
■clear that we are going to take action and we want some little time to 
'consider "^he matter? 

Sardar Sant Singh: May 1 know if the Honourable Member eonteiu 
plates taking action in the matter oi amending iho Uuv about tlie extension 
of the rights of^he Members of this House to publishing their speeches 
in Hie press of the country ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Certainly not. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Why not? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Thai, is a matter of opinion. 
In my opinion, it ought not to he clone. 

Sardar Sant Singh: If that is the view of the Honourable Member, 
— and probably that is the view of the Government of India too — may I 
know in what way the Members of this House can tell their electorate what 
they have been doing in this House? 

-“V 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: They have not the slightest 
■difficulty about telling their electorate what they have been doing, provided 
they do not utter seditious speeches. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know what will be the effect upon the 
right of the freedom of speeches if we are to tell our electorate, — who, 
as the Honourable Member perfectly knows, are not always educated in 
English — what we are doing here, unless we publish our speeches there, 
and, if we do not utter sedition here in this House, then where is the 
freedom of speech here? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: My Honourable friend’s long 
question is based on the assumption of a freedom of speech which does not 
■exist. 

Pandit Lakslxini Kanta Maitra: Does not the Honourable Member 
realise that the law of sedition is so very elastic that any kind of speech 
can lie construed into a seditious speech under section 124. of the Indian 
Penal Code? 


(Ho answer.) 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Is it not a fact that, as a matter of 
fact, seditious speeches are not allowed in this House, and that speeches 
that are made by Honourable Members in the presence of the Honourable 
the President and other Honourable Members are certainly not to be 
considered seditious, as, if it were otherwise, presumably a Member making 
such a speech would be stopped, and so the question of publishing sedi- 
tious speeches outside does not arise? 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: 1 lake it, a seditious speech 
cannot bo uttered in this House, but we have not been so touchy as the 
Opposition, so as to make an interruption on every occasion that a fictitious 
speech is in fact uttered. ' : ; 

/ 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Is it not the duty of the Leader of 
the House or of the Treasury Benches to interrupt when seditious speeches, 
are made? 1 take it, it is the duty of the Honourable the President to 
stop us; there is no cpiestion of whether you interrupt or not. and speeches 
made in the presence of the Honourable the President must he regarded 
to have been not seditious. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: 1 think I should exercise my dis- 
cretion; otherwise every ten minutes 1 shall have a long discussion on 
whether the speech of an Honourable Member comes under section 124A 
or not. 


Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: It is not a question for the Law 
Member to decide, it is for the President. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur liahim): Since the Honour- 
able Member lias mentioned the President’s powers in this connection, 
the Chair may cay that if the President were to consider every speech tlnyb 
is made here from that point of view, then the liberty of speeches in the 
Chamber itself may be very seriously curtailed. (Hear, hear.) 

Sardar Sant Singh: In view of the observations made by the Honour- 
able the President just now, may I ask the Government of India if they 
want to amend the Constitution ns it is in India? Do not they moan to 
introduce legislation amending the press law and the law of defamation' 
and the law of libel in India, in such a way ns to give Members of this- 
House liberty to re-publish their speeches and translate them? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: No, Sir. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: May I know, if the Government, as a whole, have' 
considered this question, and come to the conclusion that the decision as 
adumbrated by the Honourable the President, on tho existing law, is the 
last word on the subject, and that they are not called upon to amend the 
law, in order to give a freedom of speech limited to the re-publication of 
speeches delivered in the House,— which are now protected if they are 
published by the official publishers, but not by any other printer or 
publisher? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: This question was considered 
not only because of the Honourable the President’s ruling, but also on 
previous occasions, as the debates in the Assembly will show, and we see- 
no reason for introducing legislation, 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know if Government have considered this 
anomaly that, while speeches which are made here, seditious or otherwise, — 
it is another matter, — can be published by the official publisher, there is 
the. anomaly that, if the same speeches are printed in a newspaper by a 
private printer, he comes within the clutches of the law, and especially of 
the executive? 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Government do not consider it 
as an anomaly at all. The circulation of the officially printed speech i? 
limited to ieople who read the official proceedings, and" the impression left 
on the min\s of such people as also the number affected is quite different 
from the situation arising from cheap or free issues of speeches for being 
widely broadcasted every day. 

Mr. S. Satyammti : Have Government considered the need for educating 
the electorates in this country, because the punishment that is given to 
those who malic those bad* speeches should not be by executive orders, 
but by substituting the democratic verdict of the electorates for the arbitrary 
unjust power of the executive which will be exercised according to various 
canons ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: It is absolutely unnecessary, 
because, if my friend gets charge of the Ministry, no prosecution for 
sedition can be launched without liis sanction under section 190. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know, nir, whether it is a fact or not that 
the debates of this House can be purchased for five annas and in any 
number by any man? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Has the Honourable Member 
no information on this matter? 

Sa-rdar Sant Singh: I want to know if the Honourable the Lender of 
the House has any information on the subject or not, 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: The Lender of the House is very 
ignorant, but has knowledge of this matter. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Can those debates be sent, in any number to any 
number of 2>crsons in the country? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Yes, Sir, but that means any 
number of five annas. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know* if if is the Government of India’s view 
that the Members of this House should inform their electorates of the 
work they are doing in the House by spending five annas, and not by 
spending one anna for a newspaper? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: They think that the Honourable 
Members of this House will not run the risk of spending so much money, 
nor is there any difficulty about speeches which are not seditious or 
libellous. 

Sardar Sant Singh: What is the policy behind it? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: The policy has been laid down 
in section 67 of the Government of India Act, and' we are carrying out 
that poliev. 

c 2 
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Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya: May I tell the Honourable the Law- 
Member, that the speech, on which action has been taken, was printed 
at the Government of India Press? Have Government taken £ay action 
against the printer? I got the speech printed at the (tovornryfent Press. 
Has any action been taken against the printer? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I have no knowledge of this 
particular ease. 

Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya: I say, Sir, I got the speech printed 
at the Government Press. 1 paid (or it. Are Government prepared to 
take any action against the printer of the Government of India Press? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Against the official publisher? 

Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya: I got copies of my speech printed at 
the Government of India Press for Hie purposes of distribution. Can anv 
action be taken against the printer and publisher? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I am not aware that their 
speeches arc published by ilie Government Press for private use. 

r 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: The question is whether Government have taken any 
action against the printer who published his speech in the Government 
Press? 1 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: We cannot, because lie is pro- 
tected bv section 07 of the Government of India Act. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: The, allegation is that the. Press did job work for 
the Honourable Member. Can he then be prosecuted? 

Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya: I paid for the printing of my speech, 
and T got that printed at the Government ot India Press. Can any action 
be taken against the printer? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: If it has been clandestinely done 
by li printer, the matter will require investigation. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: In view of the reply of the Honourable the Leader 
of the House that action against possible sedition wall lie in the hands 
of Provincial Governments,— -I accept that,— will he consider n( least this 
position that, so far as repuhlieation of the speeches made in this House i< 
concerned, the. Press Act ought not to he used against them; while it may 
be open to Provincial Governments to prosecute them for sedition, Subject, 
of course, to certain safeguards? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Yes, but in future it will lie 
entirely within the discretion of the Minister, 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Will Government lay the results of consideration of 
the subject on the table of the House without any fresh notice from any 
Honourable Member, in view of the. fact that the Honourable the Lr.w 
M ember may again repeat the same thing that he has said this mornine 
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in reply to the questions that further notice "’ill he necessary tor the laving 
of these papers on the table of the House'? 

The I-fenourahle Sir Nripenfira Sircar: Surely , my iriend ought to realise 
that if w\ are moving any motions for ninending Standing Orders, that 
cannot he none behind the back of Ibis Assembly. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Then, what is the necessity for ,i fresh notice? 

* 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: It is not necessary. It is only 
a suggestion for getting earlier information. 

Prof. N. G-. Eanga: When Snrdar Sant Singh or some other Honourable 
Member puts another question ..... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): 11 has already been 
threshed out. Next question please 


Enquiry into thtv Conduct or Employees of the Electricity Branch or 
the North Western Ratiavay. 


1369. * Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it n fact that a Committee of Enquiry, 
consisting of three administrative officers, sat for a number of months 
enquiring into the conduct of a number of employees of fho Electricity 
Branch of the North Western Railway? 

(b) Is it a fact that the.' report of the Committee' was submitted io the 
Railway Administration in November 1935? 

(tp Is it a fact that the Committee found fault with a number of officers 
and subordinates and while drastic, action has been taken against the 
Indian subordinates resulting in their premature retirement or discharge 
from service, similar action has not been taken against Anglo-Indian 
subordinates who were also found guilty of similar offences and that no 
action whatsoever has so far been taken against officers found, guilty bv the 
Committee? 


(d) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the report 

on Ike r" f ° e ^ ^ the HCtion taken, or ^ fa S£? 


The Honourable Sir Muhammad ZafruIIah Khan: (a) and (b). Yes. 

on SlT,n (d) ;r?T OT “ OTe n0t prepared to P laca a copy of the report 
on the table of House as it is meant for departmental use only. I may 

however add for the Honourable Member’s information that necessary ac- 
tion lias been taken against subordinates concerned, regardless of communal 
considerations, and the question as to what action should bo taken against 
tiou C61 ’ S COncei ’ ned 18 at present en § a S in g the attention of the administra- 


Represe.ntations addressed to His Excellency the Viceroy by 
Officers of certain State Railways. 

1370. *Raizada Hans Raj: (a) Will Government please state the 
number of representations sent by the officers of the North Western, East 
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Indian, Great Indian Peninsula and Eastern Bengal Hallways to fclie 
Bailway Board lor their further considerution against orders already passed 
by them, and to Bis Excellency tlio Viceroy against the decision of the 
Bailway Board, during the last live years, year by year ? 

(b) Are Government aware that there is very great dissatisfaction 

amongst the officers of the various State Bailways, particularly the old 
State Bailways, i,e., North Western, Eastern Bengal, and Oudli and 
Bohilkhand Bailways? ^ 

(c) Is it a fact that, according to certain rules, the representations 
addressed to His Excellency the Viceroy are divided into two categories, 
i.e., according to one category, all the representations must be sent to 
the Public Service Commission for their opinion, while according to the 
other, the representations could be held up bv the Bailway Board? 

(d) Is it a fact that most of the Bailwav officers have expressed a 
desire that their representations should be sent to the Public Service 
Commission ? 


(e) Is it. a fact that the other Government Departments are sending 

tTfib eVl' f a S al ' P6a ? that al ' 6 addrcssed t0 His Excellency the Viceroy 8 
to the Public Service Commission for their opinion ? If so, are Government 
prepared to make more use of the Public Service Commission? 


The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: l a ni eollwtiiw 
information and will lay a reply on the table of the House, in due course. ° 


Contract with the .Superintendent op Education, Delhi, regarding; 
the Tenure op him Service. 

, 13 ' 7 B;' p p 1 dit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Will Government please 
state it it is a fact that they have entered into a contract, with the 
Superintendent of Education, Delhi, regarding the tenure of his service 
under Government ? 

(b) Will Government please place on the table the terms of the said 
contract ? 


Sir Grirja Shankar Bajpai: (a) Yes; in conformity with the usual practice 
stat eS ^ e °^ non-permanent employees of Government of corresponding 

(b) No. 

Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: Do Government propose to cancel 
the contract? 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: No, Sir, there is no need to cancel the 
contract. 


Applicability of the Child Marriage Restraint Act to Non-Regtjlated 
Provinces, Administered Areas and Cantonments. 

1372. *Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Is it a fact that the Sarda 
Act is not yet applied in some of the non-rc gulated provinces, administered 
areas and Cantonments ? 
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(b) If so, will Government please stale the names of such places and 
their reasons for not applying the said Act m these places? 

(c) Co Government intend to apply the Sarda Act to those areas? If 
so, whtl ? If not, why not? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: (a) Yes. 

Sir, I propose to reply to parts (h) and (c) together. The information 
is given in the Statement which was' laid on the table on the 20th Septem- 
ber, 1935, with reference to the reply given to question No. 543. As re- 
gards Cantonments 'in the Central India Agency, the reasons lor uon-apph- 
'Cation are that there has been no popular demand fof such action except 
from a small section of “social reformers” in Neemucli, whereas petitions 
against application were received from local Muhammadan residents when 
the Act was first promulgated; and that disturbance of peaceful relations; 
now prevailing between individuals and communities in these Cantonments 
might result from acceding to the request made by a small minority in the 
Necmuch Cantonment. 

As regards other administered ureas in the Central India Agency, these 
■contain no bazaars and arc merely headquarters of Political Officers, such 
small enclaves do not require social legislation of this type, In administered 
areas in other Agencies, there has been no public demand for such legisla- 
tion and at present Government do not propose to move in the matter. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Are the Cantonments outside the jurisdiction for 
which the Government of India passes their legislation? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: Yes, they are situated outside what is definitely 
British India, 

Pandit Sri Krishna. Dutta Paliwal: May I know, Sir, what sort of evi- 
dence or wliat amount of evidence will convince Government that there is 
a public demand for the legislation? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Do not Government consider the safety of iiuinaturi- 
boys and girls as more important than the remote possibility of averting 
■a riot? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: That, again, is a matter of opinion, 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: I want that opinion, Sir. 

(No reply.) 

Deficiency of Muslims in the Grades of Lino and Mono Operators in 
the Government of .India Press. New Delhi, 

1373. *Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state the number of vacancies of Lino and Mono Operators filled 
up by direct recruitment of members of each community separately since 
1932, in the Government of India Press, Now Delhi? 
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(b) Is it a fact that no member of the Muslim eoimnunity lias boen 
appointed direct from outside to the posts mentioned in part (a), and the 
Home Department's circular regarding the recruitment of Muslin is in each 
grade is not being rigidly observed while filling up the vacancies If not, 
why not, and wbnt action do Government propose to take in ord (f to make 
Up the deficiency of the Muslims in the grades of Lino and Mono Opera- 
tors ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Out of three vacancies two wore 
filled by Hindus and one by mi Anglo-Indian. 

(b) The appointments were made before the issue of the Home De- 
partment orders referred to by ilie Honourable Member, so that tlie latter' 
part of the question does not arise. 1 may, however, mention that since 
1932 three permanent Muslim compositors have been specially trained in 
the press of whom two have been appointed as Mono Operators and one as 
a Lino Operator, 

Pay of Old Machine Men and Inkers on Transfer from Salaried to 

Peace Establishment in the Government of India Press, New 

Delhi. 

1374. *Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: (a) Is if a fact that 
machine men and machine inkers of the Government of India Press, 
New Delhi, transferred from salaried to piece establishment so far are 
allowed the minimum class live, which is also allowed to new entrants, 
without giving duo consideration to their long services and pay ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be iti the affirmative, are Government pre- 
pared to consider the, question of fixation of class pay of old hands, in the 
event of their transfer from salaried establishment to piece establishment?' 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The machine men and machine 
inkers of the Government of India Press, New Delhi, transferred from the 
salaried to the piece establishment, were classified according to the rules 
for classification of piece-workers after three months’ earnings on piece- 
work. Class !> is the maximum and not the minimum class initially 
allowed to the former, and class 4 is the corresponding class for the latter. 
New entrants are classified according to the same rules. 

(b) I am prepared to have the question considered. 

Recruitment of Compositors in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

1375. *Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: Is it a fact that the re- 
cruitment of compositors in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, 
is generally made from outside? If so, are Government prepared to con- 
sider the claims of the employees already in service who do composing 
work ? If so, are Government prepared to issue instructions to the 
Manager that employees in service and knowing composing work should 
in future be given preference to outsiders ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes. Press employees arc also 
eligible for appointment if they are able to satisfy the Manager in a 
practical test and such appointments have been made in the past. The 
last part of the guestion does not arise. 
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Kox-Oo N IHKMATION OF CERTAIN MEN IN THE BINDERY AND WAREHOUSE 

Department of the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

1376. \Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: With reference to the 
] I ui< untile Sir Frank Noyces reply to mifdamtl question No. I HO. dated 
the 29(h March, 1935, regarding lion-eouhrmntion of certain men in the 
Bindery and Warehouse Department of the Government of India Press, 
New Delhi, will •Government be pleased to state whether any steps have 
since been taken to bring the proposal into effect? _ If so, with what 
result ? 

'The Honourable Sir Frank 'Noyce: As 1 lune stated recently in reply 
to another question orders are about to be issued for the transfer of a 
large number of posis in the Government of India Presses from the 
temporary to the permanent establishment. These, orders will result in 
the grant of permanent status to the temporary 7 hinders and warehousemen 
in the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

Lending and Borrowing of Money by Employees op the Government 
of India Press, New Delhi. 

1377. *Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: Ts it not a fact that 
leading and borrowing money among Government servants is against 
Government Servants' Conduct Rules? If so, are Government awa-o that 
some clerks of the Government of India Press, New Delhi, are lending 
money to the Press employees in contravention of Government orders? 
If so, are Government prepared to take necessary steps to stop such 
irregular practice which is bound to produce evil effects in the discipline 
of the Department? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Lending mid borrowing of money 
among Government servants is not permissible in the circumstances 
mentioned in rule 8 of the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules. Gov- 
ernment are not aware of any cases of breach of this rule in the Govern- 
ment of India Press, New Delhi, and the latter part of the question does 
not arise. 


UN STARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Inconvenient Timings of the Passenger Trains on the Loop Line. 

302. Bata Kailash Behari Lai: (a) Has the attention of Government 
neen draun to an article published in the Searchlight, dated the 26th 
December, 1935 and in the Indian Nation , dated the 18th January, 1930, 
regarding the inconvenient timings of the passenger trains oil the loop 
line ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to say if the railway authorities have 
moved in the matter and taken auy action to lemcdy the gvieumce? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Yes. 

(b) The question of the action to be taken is within the competence 
of the East Indian Railway Administration, but I am bringing the 
Honourable Member’s question to the notice of the Agent. 
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Inconveniences op the North Western Railway Staff sent to 

Qfetta. 

363. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Fazl-i-Haq Piracha: (a)) Ts it / fact that 
staff from various categories have been drafted to Quetta fr«n different 
Divisions of the North Western Railway as a result of the recent earthquake 
to replace the staff killed, injured, or evacuated from the devastated area 
about six months ago, but no definite policy has so far hoe* laid down by the 
Administration for the return of this staff who have been separated from 
their families for the above period ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the above staff are put to a lot of 
trouble in the way of education of (heir children and in regard to attending 
to other multifarious domestic affairs on account of their indefinite stay 
or absence from their homes '? 

(e) Will Gove.rmnent state, what steps, if any, have been taken by the 
Agent. North Western Railway, Lahore, to grapple with the trouble arising 
out of their continued absence of this staff? 

(d) Ts it a fact that the staff submitted a memorial on 7th September, 
1935, praying inter alia for the fixation of the period for one year in response 
to which a pledge has been given vide Agent’s No. 522-E./244, dated the 

’30th September, 1935, that" the cases of staff would receive consideration 
when the position was more stabilised? 

(e) Arc Government prepared to consider the desirability of taking steps 
so as to settle this question earlier, so that the staff might be. in a position 
to know as to how long they are going to stay there to enable them to make 
necessary arrangement for the education of their children, etc. ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) and (d). Yes. 

(b) Government are informed that memorials have been leceived from 
certain staff of the Quetta division who are transferred to that division 
in the emergency, but no complaint lies so far been received in regard to 
difficulties in the way of education of tlieir children. 

(e) Under terms of their service, agreements, staff are liable for service 
on any part of the North Western Railway, but Government are infoimed 
that the ca§p of those who have been drafted to Quetta to replace staff 
killed, injured, etc., will receive consideration when the position is more 
stabilised. 

(e) The matter is receiving attention. 

Qualifications for, Appointment on the North Western Railway, 

364. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Fazl-i-Haq Piracha: (a) Is it a fact that 
the minimum qualifications prescribed for appointment on the North 
Western Railway on and from 1st April, 1926 is a matriculation, second 
division, or its equivalent, from a recognised University, Junior Cambridge 
and Diploma Examination of the Aitchison College, Lahore being consi- 
dered equivalent to matriculation? If so, will Government please state 
if the appointments in the superior staff or any promotion from inferior to 
superior were, made according to these instructions ? 

(b) With a view to getting at the accurate information, will Government 
please have a list of all such candidates put up according io the community 
"to which they belong ? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah. Khan: (a) Government are 
'informed that the minimum educational qualifications, as detailed in the 
■question, are in accordance with 1 lie rules as they stood on the 1st April, 
1920. tt’he ni nimum educational qualification was an essential condition 
for stal\ recruited m the following categories- 

Station Muster and Commercial Group students, Office Clerks (ex- 
cluding tracers and draftsmen), Correspondence and Shed 
Clerks, Ticket Collectors, Guards, Boy Firemen and certain 
other outdoor staff in subordinate Railway service. 

With regard to promotion of staff from inferior to subordinate service, 
as these rules did not apply to staff in service prior to the 1st April, 
1926, those inferior staff that were subsequently so promoted would be 
excluded from compiling with this condition, provided they were otherwise 
considered suitable. 

As regards direct recruitment, in the categories specified above, the 
prescribed minimum educational qualification has been adhered to. 

(h) The information is not readily available and its collection will 
involve an amount of labour and expense not likely to be justified by 
results. 

9 

Possession of Minimum Qualifications by tiie Staff re-appointed on 
tiie North Western Railway. 

365. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Fazl-i~Kaq Piracha: Is if a fact that 
according to the Railway Bottid’s orders mm discharged after Sib 
September, 1031, are to lie considered us re-appointed and no previous 
credit is lo be given to them ‘1 If so, will Government please stale whether 
the staff discharged after the. aforesaid date and reappointed possess the 
required minimum qualifications for appointment on the North Western 
Railway? If so, are Government prepared to have a statement of all 
such siaff prepared according to communal proportion lo show that no in- 
fringements have taken place ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad ZafruIIah Khan: Government are un- 
able to trace the orders referred to by the Honourable Member. Govern- 
ment are informed that educational qualifications of staff discharged in 
retrenchment were not re-examined when opportunity for their re-employ- 
ment offered. As regards the last part of the question the information 
is not readily available and its collection will inyolve an amount of labour 
and expense not likely to be justified by results. 


Vacancies of Grade IT Clerks on the North Western Railway. 

366. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Fazl-i-Haq Piracha: Ts it a fact that 
out of every three vacancies of office clerks m grade 71 and above, one 
should be filled by direct recruitment by a suitable graduate on the North 
Western Railway ? If so, will Government please put up a list of all the 
vacancies that fell vacant since 1st April, 1927 in grade II and above to 
show that they were filled up rigidly in pursuance of the instructions on the 
subject according to communities ? 
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Tile Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Information is mt 
readily available in show the last occasion on which graduates were 
ftovuiled as office clerks direct into grade LI in the manner referred to in 
llie first pari of the question, hut ( io cerumen t are inhumed ^mit tins 
procedure has not hcen followed ffi unv office oi the North Wes cm It ail - 
nay since because it was found possible to recruit graduates m Ihe- 

lower gride. 

DIFFERENCE IN THE REBATES ALLOWED ON CHARGES FOR ELECTRICITY ON 

tiie North Western Railway. 

307. Lieut.-Coionel Sir Henry Sidney: (a) Will Government please 
state whether different rates of rebates are allowed on charges for electricity 
consumed in the bungalows occupied by the Agent, the District type and' 
the Assistant type of quarters on the North Western Railway? 

(b) Are Government aware that the employees of the North Western 
Railway submitted a representation in regard to the rebates detailed in 
letter No. 17-W/O., dated the 24th October, 1932, issued by the Electrical 
Engineer? If so, will Government please, state what action has been taken 
in the matter? 

(c) Do Government propose to cancel the differences in the rebates now 
in existence on the North Western Railway and prescribe rates which will 
be uniform for officers and subordinates? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Kh': ■ (a) to (c). This 
pvtsmnably refers to the supplemenlarv power rate which was introduced 
hi 1982, whereby a reduced rate of Re. 0-1-3 per unit was charged for 
vuoi'gN consumed in excess of the average ennsumplioi Axed fur each t.pe 
of officers’ quarters, up to which the uniform Hal rate of Re. 0-3-0 per 
unit applied. This concession is intended for subordinates’ quarters as 
well, but ii. has not been posshle to give effect to it, so far, owing to 
practical difficulties experienced in fixing the ‘average consumption’ for 
the various types of quarters. Efforts am, however, hein g made to work 
out u single uniform tariff which will be applicable lo both officers’ and 
subordinate quarters. 

Advertisements inviting Applications for the Posts op Foremen and 

Assistant Foremen in the Mechanical Workshops, Moghulpura. 

3(38 Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney : (a) Are Government aware 
that the North Western Railway administration have advertised inviting 
applications from outsiders with ten years experience and under 40 years 
ol age for the posts of Foremen and Assistant Foremen in the Mechanical 
Workshops, Moghulpura ? 

(IV) Are Government aware that there are a large number of senior 
chargemen and Assistant Foremen in Mechanical Workshops at Moghul- 
pnra who have, from time to time, officiated as Assistant Foremen and 
Foremen respectively, and who possess the qualifications demanded in the 
advertisement ? 

(c) Is it not a fact that in accordance with the rules regulating the 
recruitment and training of subordinate staff, the venue of recruitment to 
the Foreman’s and Assistant Foreman’s grades is: 

(1) workshop apprentice, 

(2) eliargeliand or journeyman, 
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(8) cliar genian, 

(4) Assistant Foreman, and 
(5% Foreman ? 

(d) Js\t a fact that the workmen of the workshop at Moghulpura con- 
vened O' protest meeting against this impending recruitment of outsiders 
and submitted an appeal to the authorities on the matter? If so, what 
action has been*takcn by the administration on this appeal? 

(o) Are Government aware that the recruitment of outsiders under 40 
years of age and with ten years workshop experience will prejudice the 
chances of promotion, of senior chargemon already working in the Moghul- 
pura Workshops? 

(f) Am Government aware that the Eastern Jiengal Railway, in about 
August, 1085, advertised for cliai'geiucn in the. Kanohrapara Workshops, 
that there were a large number of journeymen already doing the duties 
of ehargemen in the same shops for many years continuously, and that 
their promotion was withheld as a measure of retrenchment? 

(g) Do Government propose (i) to discontinue advertising such vacan- 
cies in future and inviting outsiders lo apply for same and fii) fill all such 
vacancies by selection from among the incumbents of the next lower 
grade? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Yes. 

(b) The posts were advertised as no one in service was considered fully 
qualified for promofion at that time 

(c) The normal channel for promotion to a foreman’s post is as 'ndi- 
cated in the question, but it depends upon the fitness of an employee. 

(cl) Government are informed that the administration is not aware of 
nny protest meeting or appeal in this connection. 

(e) This would be the case but in view of the reasons given in reply to 
part (b) the recruitment of outsiders cannot bp avoided. 

(f) The reply io the first part is in the affirmative and to the latter part, 
in the. negative. 

(g) Tl is not possible to give an undertaking as suggested because it 
may be necessary to recruit from outside on account of men in service 
not possessing the requisite qualifications. 


Promotions and Demotions oe Electricians and Ciiargemen, eto.. on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

3(19. Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gfidney: (a) Will Government please 
slate whether promotions and demotions of electricians, ehargemeu, 
Assistant Permanent Way Inspectors, etc., on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway are made on a Departmental basis or on a Divisional basis ? 

(b) Will Government please staic whether in the matter of promotions, 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway follows the Divisional basis and in the 
matter of demotions, the Departmental bas's ? If so, why ° 

. (c) Do Government propose to remedy this position and in future 
follow for purposes of promotion and demotion the Departmental basis ? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government are in- 
formed as follows: 

(a) Promotions and demotions ol' Sub-Permanent Way Inspect irs are 
made on departmental basis. Promotions of electric cliargem'en and 
electricians are made on divisional basis and demotions of these staff up 
to 25th J;uly, 1933, were made on the same basis. Since that elate demo- 
tions have been made on departmental basis. m r 

(b) mid ( t: ) . I am collecting certain inform stion anrl will place a reply 
on the tabic of the House in due course. 

Con jdonjbment of Short Breaks in Service of Railway Employees. 

870. Lie at. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : Will Govemnieut please 
state if they intend condoning a break in service to make retired employees 
of Railways with short breaks in service eligible for railway passes? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Agents are being 
eui) lowered to condone a break in service in such cases on the same 
principles ns are applicable in the case of breaks in service for purposes of 
gratuity. 

Violation of the Geneva Convention Rules in the case of Balharsha 

Railway Staff on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

371. Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : (a) Are Government aware 
that the Geneva Convention rules are being violated in the case of Balliarsha 
station staff on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

(b) Are they aware that appeals have been sent in respect of the said 
violation of the Geneva Convention Rules ? 

(c) Do Government propose to institute an enquiry into the said viola- 
tion of the Geneva Convention Rules and remedy it ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) It is presumed 
that the Hours of Employment Regulations are referred to. If so, the 
reply is in the negative. 

(b) Government are informed that onlv a station clerk appealed against 
being kept on continuous night dutv and against the classification of his 
duty as ‘intermittent’ but, by rostering him with three other clerks, 
continuous night duty was avoided and it was found that the classification 
of his duty as ‘intermittent’ was correct. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Duty Hours of Lady Booking Clerks at Howrah Station* 

372. Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Are Government aware of 
the fact. 

(i) that there are a number of lady booking clerks employed at 

Howrah Station, Bast Indian Railway; 

(ii) that up till quite recently there were in operation three different 

shifts of these lady booking clerks; and 

(iii) that there are only two such shifts in operation to-day? 
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(b) If the answers to part (a) (i), (ii) and (iii) be in the affirmative, is 
it a fact that it is a violation of the Geneva Convention Rules in that 
these lady booking clerks are called upon to do from ten to twelve hours’ 
work dailjk including their taking over and delivering charge of rheir 
work? Tf * o, what steps do Government propose to take in this matter?' 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a), (i). Yes. 

(ii) and (iii). Crovernment are informed that three shifts are still in 
operation , 

(b) Docs not arise. 

Detachment of their Inspection Carriages nv Officers of the Easteen 
Bengat, Railway to get Extea Allowances. 

378, Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: (a) Are Government aware 
Hint the gazetted officers of the Eastern Bengal Railway are in the habit, 
when out on the line on inspection duty, to dolaeh their inspection 
carriages at some intermediate station on the downward journey and to 
attach them to trains that arrive at Seahhth Station after eight hours in 
order to gain additional allowances? 

( b ) If so, do Govennnent propose to consider this abuse of the travel- 
ling allowance rules with a view to effecting economy to the Railway ? If 
not * why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). No such cases have been brought to the 
notice of Government. It is the duty of the Controlling Officer to see 
that there is no abuse of the travelling allowance rules. 

Peovision of Running Rooms foe Guaeds on the Easteen Bengal 

Railway. 

374. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya : Is it a fact that the staff 
in the Traffic Department (Guards) on the Eastern Bengal Railway are 
not treated alike in the matter of separate running rooms at stations, 
where running rooms are provided? If so, are Government prepared to 
see that discriminatory treatment is immediately discontinued and running 
rooms provided ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government are in- 
formed that separate running rooms are provided for the various communi- 
ties, i.c., European and Anglo-Indian, Hindu and Muslim, wherever this 
is justified by the number of guards of each community working to the 
running room station. 

Selection Posts and Promotions in the Locomotive and Traffic 
Branches of the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

375. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya; (a) Is it a fact that 
in the rules for the recruitment and training of non-gazetted staff on 
State-managed Railways framed fay the Railway Board and issued to the 
Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, for compliance, it is stated that the 
Agent of a Railway may specify selection posts or selection grades in the 
cadre of each branch? If so, will Government please state whether the 
Agent has specified any selection posts or selection grades, and if so, what 
posts ? 
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(b) Is it further a fact that considerable resentment is felt by the 
staff on account of the methods by which promotions are made both in 
the Locomotive and Traffic branches ? If not, arc Government prepared 
to investigate a limited number of eases to Lest the method of a* ministra- 
tion ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) The reply to the 
first part is in the affirmative. As regards the latter part,' Government. are 
informed that there are selection posts and grades but' the list is under 
-revis’on at present. 

(b) Government arc of opinion that the procedure adopted ft r making 
promotions is satisfactory and if the staff consider that they have any 
cause for complaint they can appeal through the ordinary official channels 


’ Difficulty experienced by the Public in nmciHASiNG Tickets at 

iSealoaii Station. 

,‘176. Mr. Amarendra Hath Chattopadhyaya: (a) Are Government aware. 

(i) that considerable difficulty is experienced b,\ the public in pur- 
chasing tickets at Seuidah station as the staff occupy their 
time, in entertaining their friends inside the, hooking offices; 

fii) that certain individuals are permitted to purchase their tickets 
inside the booking offices instead of at the booking windows; 
and 

(iii) that outsiders as well as railway staff arc continually in those 
offices to the detriment of the travelling public? 

(b) Are Government aware that difficulties in the way of purchasing 
tickets by short journey passengers will drive intending railway passengers 
lo travel by road? If so, do Government propose to issue instructions to 
make the purchase of tickets as easy as possible and to prevent unautho- 
rised persons from entering the booking offices ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) and (b). Govern - 
■ment have no information, but I am bringing the Honourable Member’s 
allegations to the notice of the Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway. for such 
action as he may consider necessary. 


Recruitment of Stave in the Customs Department at Calcutta. 

377. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: (a) Is .it a fact that 
in the Resolution of the Homo Department, Government of India, Estab- 
lishments No. F. 14/17-B./33, dated Simla, the 4th July, 1934, posts in 
the subordinate grades in the Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Customs, 
Income-tax, etc., are to bo recruited in local areas? If so, will Govern- 
ment please state: 

(i) whether the Customs Department at Calcutta have reeentlv 

recruited staff to the subordinate posts from Allahabad and 
other places outside Calcutta; 

(ii) whether Selection Boards are convened to select suitable men 

for appointment; and 
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'(in) whether offers of employment are made to those who excel 
an hockey or other games? 

(b) Is lit the policy of Government to appoint only hoelcey players to 
the Oust%ns Service ? If not, do Government propose to issue instruc- 
tions to p\t a stop to this practice of recruitment ? If not, why not ? 

Mr, A. H. Lloyd: (a) No Paragraph 8 of the Besolution explains how 
the total reservations for minorities are to be obtained in services in which 
recruitment is in fact made by local areas but does not state that in any 
service recruitment must be made only from local areas. 

(i) A few candidates residing at places outside the normal area reserved 
for Calcutta recruitment have been appointed. 

(ii) There is no formal Selection Board, but to help him in recruitment 
for certain posts the Collector has nominated some of the higher officers 
of the Department to examine applicants and applications and to ass ; st 
him with their advice. 

(iii) No. Bor posts in the preventive deportment physical fitness is of 
'considerable importance and athletic qualifications are, therefore, taken 
into consideration. This does not apply to other posts in the Custom 
House. 

(b) The answer to the first part, is in the negative. The second part, 
itlHft'Gfore, does not arise. 

Garages built at Sealdah. . 

378. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya : Is it a fact that the 
Eastern Bengal Railway have built a number of garages at Sealdah for 
the stabling of motor cars of the gazetted officers? If so, will Government 
please state: 

(i) the number of garages built; 

(ii) the total cost of the same; and 

.(iii) whether any rent is realised for the use of these garages, if so, 
what amount per garage per mensem ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Yes. 

(i) Ten. 

(ii) Rs. 5,940. 

(iii) No. 

Placing of Permanent and Temporary Employees in a Common Seniority 

List. 

379. Mr, Sham Lai: (a) Is there any Government or State Railway 
Rule, according to which a permanent employee and a temporary em- 
ployee — (appointed for a definite experimental work) can be placed in a 
'common 'seniority list after the abolition of the experiment ? 

(b) Is it a fact that letter No. 683-B.G. of 3rd March, 1931, issued 
by the Railway Board, did not apply to the staff recruited for the experi- 
mental Crew system on the East Indian Railway, as acknowledged by 
Government in reply to starred question No. i.474(b), dated the 20th 
©ecember,, 1933, laid on the table of this House on the 13th March, 19S4 ? 

v 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: With your permis- 
sion, Sir, T propose to reply to questions Nos. 379, 380, 385, 396, 397 
and 399 together. 

I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to mv/ reply to* 
Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kuzmi’s starred question No. 832 ashed on the- 
floor ol this I-fouse on the 26th February, 1936. 


Abolition of the Posts of Ticket Collectors and Head Ticket 
Collectors on the East Indian Railway. 

1380. Mi'. Sham Lai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if the- 
posts of old Ticket Collectors and Head Ticket Collectors were abolished' 
with the introduction of Moody -Ward system on the East Indian Railway 
from 1st June, 1931? If so, in what respects? 

(b) Is it a fact that Head Ticket Collectors employed in a substantive- 
capacity were forced to make room for the temporary recruits of the Crew 
system, which was abolished from 1st June, 1931 ? 

(c) Under what rules can a 1 permanent Government servant be super- 
seded by a temporary employee under the. circumstances mentioned in- 
part (b) above? 


Right of sending Memorials by State Railway Employees to His. 

Excellency the Governor General. 

381. Mr. Sham Lai: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if a State Railway employee lias got the right of sending ar 

memorial to His Excellency the Governor General in Council 
against suspension of accruing and vested' rights; and 

(b) if such a memorial can be withheld by the Agent or the Railway 

Board ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I would refer the- 
Honourable Member to the instructions for the submission of petitions to- 
the Governor General in Council published with Home De partment Noti- 
fication No. F.-6/7/33-II, dated the 19th June, 1933, a copy of which is 
in the Library of the House. 


Control and Authority on State Railway Employees. 

382. Mr. Sham Lai: Are State Railway employees under the Agent' 
only and not under the control and authority of His Excellency the- 
Governor General in Council? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: State Railway em- 
ployees are under the control of the Governor General in Council, excepk 
iu respect of matters regarding which powers have been delegated to the- 
Agents of State-managed Railways. 


flTor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 379. 
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Supernumerary Brakesmen or the Old Oudh and Rohilkund. 

Railway. 

383. ,Mr. Sham Lai: With reference to the reply given on the 2nd 
September, 1935, to starred question No. 573 asked on the 26Lh February, 
1935, will ‘Government please state: 


(a) the period of supernumerary brakesmen of the old Oudh and 

Rohilkund Railway pending absorption; 

(b) the number of supernumerary brakesmen pending absorption; 

(c) the total number of supernumerary brakesmen; 


(d) the date of abolition of the. posts of brakesmen; 

(e) the cause of being supernumerary; 

(f) the posts other than letter delivery clerks, in which the 

supernumerary brakesmen were absorbed on abolition of 
their posts; 

(g) the material difference in the duties of a letter delivery clerk 

and of a train despatch clerk or a letter sorter; 

- (h) the date on which the posts of brakesmen were brought into 
reduction; 

(i) the number of the staff brought under reduction and how they 

were disposed of; 

(j) the reasons why the Travelling Ticket Examiners are not paid 

mileage allowance which they were entitled to it as Travelling 
Ticket Inspectors under the Accounts; 

(k) the reasons for treating the Travelling Ticket Examiners differ- 

ently from the letter delivery clerks; 

(l) the present policy in respect of abolition of posts and absorption 

into other posts; 


(m) whether the present policy is in accordance with Government 

of India Resolution No. 4863 of 4th December, 1891, and if 
not, why not; 

(n) whether it is a fact that the supernumerary brakesmen are not 

absorbed in categories the duties of which they are actually 
performing since 1926; and J 


(o) whether it is a fact that the staff other than the supernumerary 
biakesmen if and when ordered to relieve these brakesmen 
used to draw mileage allowance and if so, whether the mile- 
age allowance was not personal but attached to the posts and' 
if not, whether Government will lay on the table the pay 
sheets oi the relieving staff? . 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting in 
formation and. will lay a reply on the table of the House, in due course-/ 

d> 2 
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Supernumerary Brakesmen op tiie Old Oudh and Rohilktjnd 

Railway. 

384. Mr. Sham Lai: With reference to the reply given on 2n/' Septem- 
ber, 1985, to starred question No. 573, asked on the 26tli Februhry, 1935, 
will Government please state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the supernumerary' brakesmen who 

were utilized as letter delivery clerks and paid Rs. 28 pay, 
pius mileage allowance, are now absorbed in categories the 
duties of which they are actually performing; 

(b) whether it is a fact that they are now fixed into new scales of 

pay and allowances recently introduced on State Railways; 

(c) whether it is a fact that old Bast Indian Railway letter delivery 

clerks are allowed a higher rate of pay; and 

(d) why these men have not been fitted in the old scales of pay 

and whcl, her their appointment to Railway services are prior 
to 16th July, 1934? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: ] am collecting in- 
formation and will lay a reply on the table of the House, in due course. 


Travelling Ticket Inspectors and Examiners on the East Indian and 
North Western Railawys. 

|385. Mr. Sham Lai: Is it a fact that Mr. P. R. Ran in answer to 
starred question No. 744, asked on the 26th September, 1935, said that 
the Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the East Indian Railway and Travel- 
ling Ticket Examiners on the North Western Railway were “transferred” 
from the Accounts Department to the Operating Deiiartmont ? If so, are 
the transfers of these posts the abolition of posts and if so, under what 
rules ? 

Transfer of Control of the Railway School of Transportation, 
Chandausi, to the Agent. East Indian Railway. 

386. Mr. Sham Lai: With reference to the reply given on the 2nd 
September, 1935, to parts (d) and (e) of starred question No. 602 asked on 
the 27th February, 1935, relating to tlio transfer of control of the Railway 
School of Transportation, Chandausi, to the Agent, East Indian Railway, 
will Government please lay on the table the declarations of staff who 
elected the revised scales of pay from the 16th August, 1933; and if not, 
are they prepared to prosecute the. officials or the Agent for an incorrect 
and false report? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I lay a statement 
on the table of the House giving the required information. 


t E or answer to this question, see answer to question No. 379. 
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The following staff are required to slate whether they elect to come zmdcr revised scales of 
the IS. I ■ R. in force from 1st September-, 1930, or not. They should clearly say Yes 
“No.” The revised scales will apply to those only who elect to come under new seal s: 


Dated the 15th August. 


Sd. R. F. WOODS, 

Superintendent, 

Railway School of Transportation, Ohandausi . 


1 


Peon Havildar. 

Peon. 

» 

tt 

Waterman. 

Cooly. 

»» 

it 

tt 

t* 

Sweeper Jamadar. 

Sweeper. 

tt 

tt 

St 

tt 

tt 

Bhishii, 

»> 

Cooly Garden. 

it 

tt 

tt 

Peon. 

Waterman. 

Sweeper. 

Cooly Garden. 


Signed or mark of thumb impression . 
o 


Signed. 

Thumb impression. 
Signed. 

Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression . 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb i mpression , 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impimsion. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Signed. 

Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 
Thumb impression. 


3 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yos. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Sd. R. F WOODS, 

Superintendent, 

Railway School of Transportation, Chandami, 


Promotion or Guards on the Bast Indian Railway. 

,387. Mr. Sham Lai: With reference to the reply given on the 2nd 
September, 1935, to unstarred question No. 171, asked on the 9th March, 
1935, will Government please state the policy and procedure of normal 
channel of promotions amongst guards of various grades or classes or on 
time-scales of pay on the East Indian Railway ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 would invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to rule 15 of the ‘Rules for the recruit- 
ment and training of subordinate staff on State-managed Railways', which 
gives the necessary information. A copy of these rules is in the Library 
of the House. 
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Promotions amongst Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters 
on the East Indian and North Western Railways. 

388. Mr. Sham Lai: Will Government please state the pojicy and 
procedure of normal channel of promotions amongst Station M/.stcrs and 
Assistant Station Masters of various grades, classes or on time-scales of 
pay on the East Indian Railway and North Western Railway? 

'The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: So^far as the East 
Indian Railway is concerned T would mvite the Honourable Member’s 
■ attention to rule 10 of the ‘Rules for the recruitment and training of sub- 
ordinate stuff on State-managed Railways’, a copy of which is in the 
Library of the House. As regards the North Western Railway, Govern- 
ment are informed that the following scales of pay are applicable to Station 
Masters and Assistant Station Masters on that railway: 


Assistant Station Masters (ordinary) , 


Station Masters and Assistant Station 
Masters. 


Station Masters, Assistant. Station 
Ma-itors, Clrado V and Assi-tant 
Controllers, (Tlio-'o posts are inter- 
oil augeablo). 

Station Masters . 


Station. Superintendents . 


Rs. 16 — 5 — 60 — 3 — 75 (efficiency bar at.Rs. 60 
which is crossed by passing the Station 
Masters 1 examination, Course T-6.) 

Grade I = 78—1—00—5—95 
„ II = 110—6—110 

„ III •= 150—10—190 

„ IV - 200—10—950 

„ V = 260—10—300 

„ 260—10—301 


„ VI = 320—15—350 
„ VII = 300—20—400 
„ VIII = 425—25—500 
600— C 50 


The normal channel of promotions for young men recruited as Station 
Master Group students up to Station Master, grade IY, is on the basis 
■of promotion from grade to grade in order of seniority and fitness, depend- 
ent on vacancies in the higher grades. At grade V if. has always been 
customary to bring in additional staff from other categories, such as 
guards, grade Ell and 1Y, subject to their ability to qualify in Course T-5 
and securing recommendation of fitness for promotion to higher grades. 
This has recently been extended to include additional categories of yard 
foremen and yard supervisors, grade IV and above, special ticket 
examiners, ticket collectors, enquiry clerks, grade III and above, and 
platform inspectors, grade I. 

Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters, grade V, and Assist- 
ant Controllers are held eligible for promotion to senior Station Masters 
and Traffic Inspectors on their passing the T-7 course in the Walton Train- 
ing School, Lahore Cantonment. 


Pilling up oe Relieving Vacancies on the East Indian Railway. 

389. Mr. Sham Lai: With reference to the reply given on the 2nd 
'September, 1935, to unstarred question No. 172 asked on the 9th March, 
1935, will Government please state the rule under which on the East Indian 
Railway the relieving vacancies of platform assistants are normally filled 
by relieving guards and not ordinarily filled by Assistant Station Masters? 
If no such rule is in existence, what action has been taken in the matter, 
■and if none, why not ? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The position is that 
'the grade of relieving guards has been created specifically with the inten- 
tion that they -should relieve higher grade station masters and assistant 
station ^piasters Which include higher grade platform assistants in the 
grade Rs. 280- -10—330 and Its. 130—5—250 (old scales of pay). The 
training of the lower paid assistant station masters is different from that 
of the relieving guards and the former are not considered suitable for the 
.higher posts, l'lie grade of relieving assistant station masters is Es. 40 — 
4 — 76 (old scale of pay) and they are intended to relieve lower grade station 
masters, assistant station masters and platform assistants. It is obvious 
that it .wns not intended that these relieving assistant station masters 
should relieve the higher grades of assistant station masters and platform 
•assistants mentioned above. 

.Supply or Khaddar Uniforms on State Railways. 

390. Mr. Sham Lai: With reference to the reply given on the 2nd 
September, 1935, to unstarred question No. 173, asked on tho 9th March, 
1935, will Government please state whether it is their policy to encourage 
the staff to use khaddar and to turn up in khaddnr dhoiies on duty? If 
so, do they propose to order the jiurehase of khaddar for the supply of 
'uniforms on State Railways and if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: No. Government do 
not propose to purchase khaddar for the manufacture of State Railway 
uniforms on account of the indeterminate and inconsistent quality of such 
cloth and its poor durability when compared with mill-made cloth. 

Seniority List of Subordinate Staff of State Railways. 

391. Mr. Sham Lai: With reference to the reply given on the 2nd 
‘September, 1935, to unstarred question No. 182, are Government prepared 
to consider the desirability of making State-managed Railway seniority 
lists of subordinate staff of all grades and pay a priced sale publication 
and to watch the results of ineroase in revenue against the present expendi- 
ture and labour incurred thereon? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government are not 
prepared to print tho seniority lists of subordinate staff on State-managed 
Railways for the reasons given by the Railway Board at tho tenth half- 
yearly meeting between the Railway Board and tho All-India Railway- 
men’s Federation, vide paragraph 14 of the amplified report of the 
proceedings of that meeting, a copy of which is in the Library of the 
House. 

Provision with a Suitable Job of Staff declared Medically Unfit 

IN A CERTAIN CATEGORY ON THE EAST INDIAN R.AILWAY. 

392. Mr. Sham Lai: Are Government aware that the staff who are 
'declared medically unfit in the category required to perform their duties 
but declared fit in the other category of vision test on the East Indian 
Railway are never provided in any vacancy in that category for which 
they are declared fit and after keeping them lingering on for months, 
■the Divisional Superintendents discharge them ultimately either from 
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the date the orders are issued or with retrospective effect ?’ If not, will’ 
Government please state the source of information from which the staff 
may find out the endeavours and efforts made by the Divisional Superin- 
tendents to provide them in a suitable job and what is suitable job and' 
whether a job on Rs. 55 is a suitable job for the staff drawing 'Rs. 140- 
per mensem? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government are in- 
formed, that on the East Indian Railway, the general policy in the case 
of the staff who are declared medically unfit in the category in which they 
are employed hut declared fit for service in a lower category, is’ to make' 
an endeavour to find suitable posts for them in the category for which 
they are declared fib. It may, sometimes, happen, that a post for which 
an employee is suitably qualified is not available and in that case there 
is no alternative but to discharge the employee from the service, but if 
there is a likelihood of such post becoming available in the near future,, 
he may be granted leave and absorbed at the end of the leave. As regards; 
the last part of the question an employee can always ascertain the posi- 
tion by applying to the officer under whom he is working. 

Vision Test of Railway Employees. 

t 

* f 

893. Mr. Sham Lai: (a) Is it a fact that a railway servant as defined 
in the Indian Railway Act is required to undergo periodically a test of 
his vision? 

(b) Is it a fact that a railway servant who is required to travel or- 
handle the push or motor trolley is required to undergo the periodical 
vision test? 

(c) Ig it a fact that gazetted staff on State Railways 'who are provided: 
with a pass to use push or motor trolley are required to undergo the 
periodical vision test in the interest both for himself and for the safety 
of the public? 

(d) If the replies to parts (a) to (c) or any part thereof be in the nega- 
tive, will Government please state the concise reasons for the differential; 
treatment between gazetted and non-gazetted staff? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) and (c). No. 

(b) Non-Gazetted staff authorised to work trolleys are required to- 
undergo periodical vision tests as laid down in the regulations. 

(d) The regulations in question do not apply to the gazetted staff for- 
the reason that their duties differ widely from those of th e subordinate- 
staff for whom the regulations were framed. 

Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors op Works and Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons confirmed on the East Indian Railway. 

394. Mr. Sham Lai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state how 
many Sub-Inspectors of Works, Assistant Inspectors of Works and Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons on East Indian Railway, have been confirmed since- 
1926? 

(b) How many of them belong to Bengal, Bihar and’ the United 
Provinces? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) and (b). Govern- 
ment have no information and its collection will involve an amount of 
labour and expense not commensurate with the results likely to be 
obtained. % 

Proportion of United Provinces Men in the Portion of the East 
Indian Railway in the United Provinces. 

395. Mr. Sham Lai: (a) Is it a fact that more than half the portion, of 
the East Indian Railway administration is in the United Provinces, and 
the proportion of United Provinces men is far less than that of Bengalis 
in the Engineering and Medical subordinate staff ? If so, why ? 

(b) How many posts in grade I have been allotted to old Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway, Inspector of Works? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) and (b). Govern- 
ment have no information. In this connection I would invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to the reply given by Mr. P. R- Ran to- 
Sardar Sant Singh’s starred question No. 811, asked in this House on 
the 22nd August, 1934. 

H<3use Rent Allowance of the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the' 

East Indian Railway. 

1396. Mr. Sham Lai: With reference to the reply given on the 2nd' 
September, 1935, to starred question No. 840 asked on the 12fch March, 
1935, will Government please state: 

(a) the rule under which the staff was governed for the period' 

from 1st January, 1925, to the date the new rules were- 
introduced in 1932; 

(b) the rule under which, the staff was governed for the' 

period from 1st July, 1925, to the date the new rules were- 
introduced in 1932; and 

(c) the rule under which the temporary staff from 1st August, 

1926, to 31st May, 1931, were provided with free accommoda- 
tion in Hostels specially rented by the Administration? 

House Rent Allowance of the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 

East Indian Railway. 

f397. Mr. Sham Lai: With reference to the concluding paragraph of 
the reply given on the 2nd September. 1935, to starred question No. 840 
asked on the 12th March, 1935, will Government please state the rule 
under which the privilege is continued after 31st May, 1931 (the date on 
which the posts of the ticket collecting and checking staff were abolished) ?’ 

Disposal of Private Communication, etc., in the Government of India 

Departments, 

3P8. Mr. Sham Lai: Will Government please state the policy and 
procedure of the Departments of the Central Government or attached or 

+1' or answer to this question, see answer to question N.q. 379.. 
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subordinate thereto in respect of the disposal of communications, letters, 
correspondence, etc., received by the said Departments from persons not 
employed by Government or from the public or otherwise and whether it 
is obligatory on the Department to acknowledge or reply suitably, or not ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The instructions are that communi- 
cations from Associations, commercial bodies and from private individuals 
should be acknowledged. 

Travelling Ticket Inspectors and Examiners on the East Indian and 

North Western Railways. 

|399. Mr. Sham Lai: Will Government please state: 

(a) whether the posts of Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the East 

Indian Railway and of Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 
North Western Railway were abolished on reduction of 
establishment; 

(b) whether the reduction of establishment was made on abolition 

of the nature of labour, work and duty of the said staff; 

(c) whether the abolished nature of labour, work and duty of the 

said staff is not performed by another staff from the date 
following the reduction of establishment; r 

(cl) whether the entire said staff was brought under reduction; 

(e) whether the entire said staff were discharged from the service 
on reduction of establishment; 

■(f) the number, date and nature of the order, promulgated by noti- 
fication in the Gazette in accordance with the Government 
of India Resolution No. 4863 of 4th December, 1891, author- 
izing the reduction of the establishment and discharging the 
staff; 

(g) whether the posts of the said staff were transferred from the 
Accounts Department to the Operating Department (starred 
question No. 744 asked in this House on the 26th September, 
1935); 

{h) the datum required for declaring a post abolished; 

(i) the period given to the said staff to accept the appointments 

offered by the Administrations on changeover of the system 
and on transfer of the posts from the Accounts Department 
to the Operating Department; and 

(j) the rule which governs the period, transfer or abolition of posts 1 . 1 

(Rules regulating Discharge, Dismissal and Appeals of Subordinate 

Stare. 

400. Sirdar Jog8ndra Singh: (a) Will Government please state whether 
.'the rules made by the Secretary of State for India in Council under sub- 
• section (2) of section 96-B of the Government of India Act, 1919, and 
•published in the Government of India, Home Department Notification 
>No. E. -472-11-23, dated the 21st June, 1924,. are retrospective in their 
-application? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 379. 
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(b) If the reply to part (n) be in the negative, will Government please 
■ quote tlio rule or orders which permitted tlic application of these rules 
■only to such Government servants as had entered Government service 
after the \2 1st June, 1924? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) he in the affirmative, will Government quote 
the powers o£ the Secretary of State in Council under the Government 
of Indio Act, 19^9, and state whether the Act contemplated or empowered 
the Secretary of State in Council to frame rules? 

(d) With reference to the reply given on the 4th February, 1930 on 
the floor of this Assembly to question No. 73 by Dr. N.. B. Khore, and 
published on page 85 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, are Govern- 
ment prepared to issue orders to all concerned that the rules regulating 
the discharge, dismissal and appeals were not retrospective in their applica- 
tion? 

(o) Will Government please state if it is a fact that the rules quoted 
in part (a) have been cancelled and fresh rules, called the “Civil Services 
(Classification, Control and Appeal) Rules”, have been made? 

(f) If the reply to part (e) bo in the affirmative, will Government 
please state the date, from which the rules quoted in ' part (a) stand 
-cancelled, and also the date from which the Civil Services (Classification, 
Control and Appeal) Rules have come into force ? 

(g) Will Government please stale whether the Civil Services (Classi- 
fication, Control and Appeal) Rules are retrospective in their application? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) I would invite the attention of 
the Honourable Member to the preamble to the Rules themselves. The 
Rules were retrospective in the sense that they applied, subject to certain 
safeguards provided in the Rules themselves, to persons appointed before 
■the dates specified, •..•■■ 

i(b) Does not arise. 

(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to the Government of India 
Act, itself, and, m particular, to sub-sections (2) and (3) of section 96-B. 

(d) Unless it is olherwise specifically provided in the rules thomselves, 
•all rules take effect from the date on which they arc made. No action 
is, therefore, called for. 

(e) Yes, 

(f) The Civil Services (Governors’ Provinces) Classification Rules stand 
■cancelled, and the Civil Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) 
Rules, as originally made, took effect from the 27th May, 1930. 

(g) The remarks made against part (a) apply mutatis mutandis to that 
part. also. 


RULES TOR CLASSIi'lCATION, CONTROL, CONDUCT AND OTHER CONDITIONS OT 
Service, etc., applicable to Government Servants. 

401. Sirdar Jogendra Singh: (a) Wili Government please state and quote 
The rules applicable to and regulating the classification, control, conduct, 
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inquiry into conduct, discharge, dismissal, appeal and other conditions of 
service of: 

(i) members of an all-India service; 

(ii) members of provincial services; and 

(iii) members of subordinate services, 

for such members of these services as had entered Government service: 

(1) before the date on which the Government of India Act, 1919;. 

came into force; 

(2) between the date on which the Government of India Act, 1919, 

came into force and the 21st June, 1924; 

(3) between the dates 21st June, 1924 and the 8th March, 1926; 

(4) between the dates 8th March, 1926 and the 27th May, 1930; 

and 

(5) after the 27th May, 1930? 

(bl "Will Government please state whether the individual consent of such 1 
Government servants as had entered Government service before the date 1 
on which the Government of India Act, 1919, came into force, was- 
required or obtained in the case of: 

(i) leave rules framed under the Government of India Act, 1919;. 

and 

(ii) rules framed under the Government of India Act, 1919, regulat- 

ing the classification, control, conduct, inquiry into con- 
duct, discharge, dismissal, appeal and other conditions of 
service of Government servants, 

before such rules were made applicable to each Government servant? 

(c) With reference to part (b), will Government please state the rules-, 
regarding classification, control, conduct, inquiry into conduct, dis- 
charge, dismissal, appeal and other conditions of service made applicable 
to and the exact procedure adopted in the case of such Government ser- 
vants as did not give their consent to or wish the new rules made under 
the Government of India Act, 1919, being made applicable to them? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) I regret I am unable, in the- 
-ourse of reply to a question, to enumerate the various executive rules 
and orders, statutory rules, etc., issued from time to time, regulating 
the conditions of service, etc., of members of the All-India Services, Pro- 
vincial Services and Subordinate Services. 

(b) No eonsent was required or obtained except that: 

(i) persons in service on the 1st January, 1922, were given the- 

option to accept leave terms as embodied in the Fundamental 
Pules or to remain under those to which they had previously 
been subject; and 

(ii) officers (other than Military officers and members of the Indian 

Civil Service) appointed substantively to the services or the- 
appointments specified in Art. 349-A of the Civil Service 
Regulations, who were in service on 29th August, 1919, were 
given the option to elect to come under the provisions of' 
the pension rules contained in Articles 404-A, 465-A, 474-A. 
and 476-A of the Civil Service Regulations. 

(c) Does not arise. 
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New Scales or Pay for Journeymen on the North Western 

Bailway. 

402. S^ardar Mangal Singh: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that orders regarding revised scales of pay 

for subordinates appointed on the North Western Bailway 
aftef 15th July, 1931 but before the introduction of the new 
scales of pay were published in the Extraordinary Gazette, 
dated the 24th September, 1934; 

(b) whether it is a fact that these orders have been given retrospec- 

tive effect, i.e., from 1st September, 1934; 

■ (c) if the replies to parts (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, whether 

they are prepared to give effect to these rules from 1st October, 
1934; if not, why not; 

>(d) whether it is a fact that the grades of journeymen, junior 
ehurgemen and clerks grade III were Bs. 100 — 10 — 170, 
Its. 100 — 10 — 170 and Bs. 100 — 5 — 140, respectively, in the 
old scales of pay, while in the new scales of pay the grades 
offered are Bs. 65—5/2—85, Bs. 100—10/2—120 and 
Es. 100 — 10/2 — 120, respectively; 

■ (e) if the reply to part (d) be in the affirmative, the reason for so 

much drastic cut in the grade of journeymen; 

(f) whether they are prepared to reconsider their decision towards the 

revision of the revised grades of journeymen, awarding them 
the same scales of pay as of junior ehargemen; 

(g) whether it is also a fact that the start of a senior chargeman 

is the same as that of the junior chargeman i.e., Bs. 100 
per mensem under the revised scales of pay, whereas the 
start of the old scales of pay in the case of senior cliargemen 
and junior cliargemen was Bs 185 and Bs. 100, respectively; 

•(h) if the reply to part (g) be in the affirmative, the difference 
between a senior chargeman grade I and junior chargeman on 
the new scales of pay, and the reason of so much drastic cut 
in the pay of senior chargeman; 

(i) whether they are prepared to reconsider their decision towards 
the scale of senior chargeman and give them a higher start 
of pay than the junior chargeman as they are entitled to 
under the old scales of pay; and 

■(j) the reason for cutting down the scales of pay for mechanical 
subordinates in comparison to other subordinates and whether 
they are prepared to reconsider the revised scales of pay for 
mechanical subordinates; if so, when? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting 
formation and will lay a reply on the table of the House, in due course.- 
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Strikers oe the Great Indian Peninsula Railway given Employment' 
on the North Western Railway. 


403. Mr. N. M. Joshit Will Government be pleased to. state: 

(a) whether some of the strikers on the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway were given employment on the North Western 
Railway ; 

(b) whether Government are aware that they are experiencing diffi- 

culties in the matter of their children’s education' and m some 
other ways; and 

(e) whether they propose to consider thoir transfer to Great Indian; 
Peninsula Railway by way of exchange of men? 


The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Yes. 
(b) Government have no information. 


(o) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given to parts, 

(c) and (cl) of starred question No. 1203, asked by Bhai Parma Nand on 
the floor of this House on the 13th March, 1936. 


Provision or a Waiting Room at Nathnagar Station. 

404. Babu Kailash Behari Lai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if to a question put by Rai Bahadur Sukliraj Rai, on 2nd of March, 1981, 
regarding the provision of a waiting room at Nathnagar Station, Govern- 
ment replied that they were not aware of the exact arrangements at that 
station, but a copy of the Honourable Member’s question was being sent, 
to the Agent, East Indian Railway for his consideration ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state if they received any reply 
from the Agent, East Indian Railway, as to what consideration they have 
been able to give to the question of providing a waiting room at Nathnagar' 
Railway station? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan:' (a) Yes. 

(b) No, but enquiries are being made from the Agent. 


Pensions oe the Clerical Establishments oe the Indian Army. 

405. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Ts it a fact that first, second and third 
grade clerks in the clerical establishment of the Indian Army are paid' 
salaries at the rate of Rs. 98, 72 and 42 per mensem respectively ? If so, 
what is the maximum pension admissible to these incumbents? 

(b) What is the maximum pension admissible to the civil employees 
drawing the same amount of pay ?' 

(c) What is the reason for this difference?' 
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Mr. 6. R. P. Tottenham: (a) The pay and grade pay admissible to 1st, 
2nd and 3rd grade Indian military clerks are as follows: 


Grade. 

Rank. 

Pay. 

Rs. 

Grade pay. 
Rs. 

Total. 

Rs. 

per mensem. 

1st 

Dafadar or Havildar . 

25 

60 

85 

68/8 

2nd 

Lance Havi^dar . 

23/S 

45 


Lance Dafadar or Naik 

22 

45 

67 

3rd 

Lance Naik 

IS 

22/S 

40/8 

Sowar or Sepoy . 

16 

22/8 

38/8 


The maximum rates of ordinary pensions admissible, 
rank, are: 


which depend on ■ 
Per mensem. 


Rs. 

Havilrlar after 21 years’ service . ...... Iff 

Naik after 18 years’ service ....... 9 

Lance Naik and Sepoy aftor ] 8 years’ service .... 6 


(b) One-half of the average monthly emoluments drawn during the 
last three years’ of service, but only on completion of 30 years' service. 

(c) The conditions of service of military clerks are different from those 
of civilian clerks, and the former qualify for pension aftor shorter periods 
of service than those which civilian clerks ordinarily have to complete to 
earn retiring pensions {vide Civil Service Regulations, paragraph 465). 


Non-Recognition on the Ratewav Workers’ Association, Moradabad. 

406, Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Railway Workers’ Association, Moradabad, is a registered Trade Union 
under the Trade Unions Act and was registered as such on 19th October, 
1985, vide certificate of registration No. 16 of 1935-36, issued by the 
Registrar, Trade Unions, United Provinces ? 

(b) Arc Government aware that after its registration the Railway 
Workers' Association approached the Agent, East Indian Railway, Calcutta, 
and the Railway Board, New Delhi, vide letter No. 101-Recog., dated 
4th November, 1935, for grant of official recognition and certain facilities 
for organisation in terms of the recommendations made by the Royal. 
Commission on Labour, vide paras. 257, 258, 267 and 268 of their report? 

(c) Are Government aware that the Railway Workers’ Association 
assured in very strong terms both the Agent, East Indian Railway and the 
Railway Board in its letter referred to in part (b) of this question, and 
also in subsequent letters addressed to the said authorities, to the effect 
that (i) the Association shall always be governed by the Trade Union and 
Trade Dispute Acts, (ii) the Association shall always adhere to and abide 
by the Rules, Regulations and Standing Orders that may be framed and 
issued by the Railway Board, the Agent and 1 the Divisional Superinten- 
dents, for the conduct and discipline of the subordinate staff, (Hi) the 
Association shall always assist the Administration in matters of retrench- 
ment, economy of expenses and generally to improve the financial position 
of the Railway, (iv) the Association shall always discourage strikes lock 
outs and similar other direct actions, (v) the Association shall always 
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remain aloof from politics and anti- Governmental movements, and (vi) it 
shall he the first and foremost aim of the Association to educate its mem- 
bers to be strictly loyal and devoted to the State 1 ? 

(d) Are Government aware that while the Railway Board' in their letter 
No. E. 35-U. T.-123, dated 3rd December, 1935, were pi eased to acknow- 
ledge receipt of the Association’s representation, praying for the grant 
of official recognition and necessary facilities, and io state that the Rail- 
way Board have not accorded recognition to any labou~ Union as such, 
as they considered that recognition of particular Unions was a matter for 
the Agents of Railways and to suggest that the Association should address 
the Agent of the Railway concerned from whom it sought recognition, the 
Agent, East Indian Railway, to whom as many as about half a dozen 

• i ©presentations have been made both by the working committee and 
the General Secretary of the Association, has not acknowledged any of the 
■said representations so far? 

(e) Are Government aware that the- Association named above also 
placed before the Agent, East Indian Railway and the Railway Board the 
fact that the Association was being managed by the Railway workers them- 
selves and that it was in accordance with the wishes of the Government 
of India and the Railway Board themselves that the management was 
so arranged, and also that the Association sent a memorial signed by most 

■ of the office-bearers, members of the working committee of the Associa- 
tion and some Railway employees, praying grant of official recognition, 
bub even then the Agent, East Indian Railway, did not move and has not 
communicated anything as to his views even? 

(f) Are Government aware that the Railway Workers’ Association also 
moved on the subject Mr. P. R. Rau, Financial Commissioner, Railways, 
.vide letter No. 101/Gen., dated 6th January, 1936, but there is no res- 
ponse so far? 

(g) Are Government aware that this sort of indifferent attitude on the 
part of the administrations concerned is an abuse of the authority vested 
in the said administrations and is also a disregard of the orders and in- 
junctions issued from time to time by the Government of India and a dis- 
respect to the Government of His Imperial Majesty who appointed the 
Royal Commission on Labour? 

(h) If Government have no information in respect of the various points 
referred to in parts (a) to (f) above, do they propose to call for an immediate 
detailed report and place the same on the table of this House with full 
reasons justifying the present attitude of the Agent, East Indian Railway 
in the matter and take such further action in the matter of the grant of 
recognition as would be in conformity with the recommendations made by 
the Royal Commission on Labour and assurances held out by the Railway 
Board and the Government el India from time to time? If not, why 
■not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a), (b) and (c). 

'Government are only aware that the Railway Workers’ Association, 

, 'Moradabad, applied to the Agent, East Indian Railway, for the grant of 
recognition and also addressed the Railway Board. 

(d), (e) and (g). The reply to the first part of the question is in the 
(affirmative. 'As -regards the second part Government understand that the 
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question of recognition of the Association referred to is still under con' 
sideration by the Agent, East Indian Railway, who will no doubt, com- 
municate his decision in due course. 

(I) An unofficial reference was received by the Financial Commissioner 
to which, with other communications, an official reply was issued on 20t]n 
February, 1936. 

(h) Government do not propose to call for any report though the’ 
Railway Board iWld consider appeal, if any, against the decision of the 
Agent, Bast Indian Railway, after it hus been communicated to the Asso- 
ciation, if the decision is one refusing recognition. 


Difficulties experienced by the Heirs of Deceased Workmen in the 

Payment of Dues in the Moradabad Division oe the East Indian 

Railway. 

407. Mr. Anugrah K'ar&yan Sinha: (a) Are Government aware that at 
present in the MoradaLvd Division, particularly of the East Indian Rail- 
way, immense harassment and extreme delay is caused to the heirs, which 
include usually the widows and minor children, of the deceased workmen 
before any payment of the dues in respect of working days wagcs < provi- 
dent fund and bonus and gratuity amounts is actually made to the 
claimants and that the said claimants are forced to produce evidence 
and documents not called for under the existing rules? 

(b) Is it a fact tent in cases where the balance at credit of the 
deceased member of staff does not exceed Be. 2,000, the payment of the 
said balance is regulated bv section 3 of the Provident Funds Act (IX 
of 1897)? 

(c) Are Government aware that in spite of the provision referred to in 
part (b) of this question, cases have actually occurred in the Moradabad 
Division in which the helpless and penniless pardanashin widows of the 
deceased workmen were forced to produce legal evidence and then run 
to this and lhat gazetted officer for having their signature or thumb 
marks verified and" attested, thereby causing them hardship and heavy 
expenses ? 

(d) Are Government aware that in a majority of cases, the applica- 
tions of the claimants, requesting for an early payment and addressing 
them to any particular address for instance through their attorneys are 
not heeded and they continue being addressed at their home addresses far 
away in the interior of their villages which again causes them much worry 
and expense in running to the cities to their attorneys? 

(e) Are Government aware that in the Moradabad Division several 
cases are pending in which the claimants preferred their claims about 
a year ago and furnished all possible evidence in support of their claim, 
but no payment has been ruude, at all? 

(f) If Government have no information on the points raised in parts 
(a) and (e) to (e) of this question, do they propose to call for the papers 
connected with the claims of Musammat Basanti, widow of Bhola Nath, 
late pointsman, Chandok, East Indian Railway, Musammat Shahzadi, 
alias Bunnoo, widow of late Hussain Bux deceased shunter Rosa; Musam- 
mat Badamo and Mangli daughter and brother respectively of the late Chet 
Ram, deceased porter, East Andian Railway, Moradabad, and see for 
themselves bow their claims have been handled? 
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(g) Do Government, propose to take suitable action in the matter with 
a view to facilitate payments to the heirs oi' the deceased workmen and 
if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting in- 
formation and will lay a reply on the table of the House, in due course. 


Dismissal and Discharge of Subordinate Employees in the Moradabad 
Division of the East Indian Railway. 

408. Mr. Anugrah Malayan Sinha- (a) Aro Government aware that 
dismissal and^ di charge of subordinate employees, in the Moradabad 
Division of the East Indian Railway particularly still continues on a 
vigorous scale and that the instructions issued from time to time regulat- 
ing the dismissal and discharge of the subordinate employees are not 
invariably followed ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, do Government propose 
to call for a statement showing the dismissal and discharge of subordinate 
employees, with full details ns to their names, designation, department, 
length of service, pay nnd the offence for which discharged or dismissed, 
during the last six months (from August, 1935 to January, 1936), by the 
Divisional Superintendent, Moradabad, nnd place the same on the table 
of this House? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Government are 
informed that dismissal and removal from service are ordered only when 
other penalties liavo been imposed nnd have failed to bring about the 
desired effect and when it becomes essential to do so in the interest of 
efficient working, or when the offence is very serious. Instructions issued 
from time to time regulating the dismissal and discharge of the subordi- 
nate employees are strictly followed. 

(b) Government have no information and do not consider any useful 
purpose will be served by collecting it. 


Appeals and Petitions preferred by the Employees in the Moradabad 
Division of the East Indian Railway. 

409. Mr. Anugrah Malayan Sinha: (a) Are Government aware that 
appeals and petitions preferred by the aggrieved employees or ex- 
employees in the Moradabad Division of the East Indian Railway addressed 
to the Divisional Superintendent by name and sent direct under registered 
cover do not in the majority of cases bring an acknowledgment ? 

(b) Are Government aware that appeals and petitions addressed to 
authorities higher than the Divisional Superintendent bring absolutely 
no relief and in almost ninety cases out of one hundred, no acknowledgment 
is ever received from the said authority still less any communication 
intimating the action taken on the appeal ? 

(c) Is it a fact that hard and fast rules stand framed for disposal of 
appeals, and assurances have on many an occasion been held out to the 
effect that appeals when addressed within the prescribed time and in a 
proper manner will always be attended tc*by the appellate authority? 
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(d) Are Government aware that in the East Indian Railway particularly 
appeals addressed to the Agent or the Chief Operating Superintendent 
are usually sent back to the Divisional Superintendent concerned for 
disposal, although the appeal may have been preferred against orders 
passed by the said Divisional Superintendent and thus the matter ends? 

(e) If the replies to parts (a) to (d) above be in the negative, do Gov- 
ernment propose to call for an exhaustive statement showing the number 
of appeals preferred to the Divisional Superintendent, Moradabad, the 
Agent, and the Chief Operating Superintendent, East Indian Railway, 
during the last six months by the staff in the Moradabad Division against 
the orders of any of the subordinate officers under the Divisional Super- 
intendent and the Divisional Superintendent respectively and the number 
of appeals accepted out of the total number of appeals preferred; and the 
discharged employees reinstated on appeal? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Government ure 
informed that due consideration is always given to appeals and petitions 
received through the proper channel and the appellants and petitioners 
are informed of the decision. 

(b) Government are informed that all appeals and petitions to the 
authorities higher than the Divisional Superintendent submitted through 
the proper channel are forwarded’ to the authorities concerned il’ such 
appeals lie to them and the decision thereon conveyed to the appellants. 

(c) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(d) All appeals are required to be sent through the proper channel, i.e., 
through the officer against whose orders an appeal is submitted. If an 
employee sends an appeal direct to higher authority, instead of through 
the officer against whose orders he is appealing, that employee is com- 
mitting an offence and the higher authority is justified in sending the 
appeal to the officer concerned for disposal. 

(e) Government do not propose to collect the information ns it will 
involve an amount of labour and expense nob likely to be justified by 
results, but I have sent a copy of the question to the Agent, East Indian 
Railway, for information and such action as he may consider necessary 
as the matters referred to are entirely within his competence. 

Recovery or Excess Payments from certain Drivers on the East 

Indian Railway. 

410. Mr. Anugr.Hi Narayan Sinha: (a) Are Government aware that a large 
number of drivers and other staff throughout the East Indian Railway 
were cut down as a measure of economy in 1931 with definite assurance's 
that they would be re-promoted to their original positions on return of 
better times and would be allowed full benefits for the intervening 
periods ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the said persons were re-promoted early in 1934 
strictly in accordance with the assurances held out to them, but on the 
Accounts Department having taken an exception under Fundamental 
Rule 26, the men concerned were subsequently again cut down without 
any previous intimation to them? 

(c) Is it a fact that the alleged excess payments were recovered from 
the men so cut down again? 
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(d) Are Government aware that men in the various divisions and sta- 
tions over the East Indian Railway were not uniformly treated in this 
respect, but at some places the employees were re cut down whereas 
at others they continued drawing their original rates of pay and had not 
to refund anything? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) to (d). I presume 
the Honourable Member is referring to certain members of the running 
staff who were demoted in 1931, as a measure of economy due to slack 
traffic. If so, I would invite his attention to the reply laid on the table 
of the House on the 2nd September, 1935, to Mr. M. L. Saksena’s ques- 
tion No. 395, asked on the ’21st February, 1935. I have, however, sent 
a copy of the question to llie Agent, East Indian Kail way, for informa- 
tion and such action as he may consider necessary. 


Non-Payment or 1 Gratuity to the Retired Emtloyees in the 
Moradabad Division of the East Indian Railway. 

411. Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha: (a) Are Government aware that 
there exists throughout the East Indian Railway a very acute grievance to 
the effect that a recovery once made, though erroneously, and short pay- 
ments made erroneously are seldom refunded without much loss of tyne 
and considerable delay? 

(b) Are Government aware 1 h at there are a large number of employees 
in the Moradabad Division of the East Indian Railway, who had retired 
on attaining the age-limit or under medical grounds and have not, been 
paid their gratuity although they completed 15 years’ satisfactory service? 

(o) Are Government aware that there are some drivers and other 
staff in the Moradabad Division who complained that thev were paid short 
their gratuity and thev might therefore, be furnished details, but their 
cases have not been given consideration? 

(rl) If the replies to the above parts be in the negative, do Government 
propose to make necessary enquiries and take such action as would secure 
quicker and correct payments, and if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I mn collecting in- 
formation and will lay a reply on the table of the House, in due course. 


Overlooking of Claims of tiie Old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway 

Staff. ' 

412. Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to call for a statement showing the number of Indians and non-Indian 
staff belonging originally to the late Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, in 
the Loco., Traffic and Engineering Department who have been promoted 
since the amalgamation of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway with the 
East Indian Railway, and taking over of the latter by the State, to super- • 
visory grades as compared to the employees belonging originally to the 
East Indian Railway similarly promoted? 
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(b) Are Government aware that the posts of Assistant Running Shed 
Foremen, Running Shed Foremen, Inspectors, Assistant Superintendent, 
Power and Superintendent, Powers, etc., falling vacant in the Oudh and 
Rohilkhnnd section of the East Indian Railway, have usually been filled 
in by promotion of men belonging to the East Indian Railway and that the 
claims of the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway men, both Indians and 11011 - 
Indians, have, almost on every occasion been ignored? 

(c) Will Goveftmient be pleased to justify the difference in the 
comparative statement called for in part (a) of this question and state 
full reasons why the claims of the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway staff 
have been overlooked in comparison to those of the East Indian Railway 
men, and if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrnllah Khan: Government do not 
consider any useful purpose will he served by collecting the information 
which will involve an amount of labour and expense not eon mien sir ate 
with the results likely to be obtained. I have, however, sent a copy of 
the question to the Agent, East Indian Railway, for information and such 
action as he may consider necessary, as the matters referred to are 
entirely within liis competence. 

Provision or certain Amenities in the Quarters for Loco. Staff at 

Morababab. 

413. Mr, Anugrah Karayan Sinha: (a) Are Government aware that 
new quarters provided for the Loco, staff at Moradabad in village Hurthnla 
are not properly equipped and that there are no satisfactory arrangements 
for light, sanitation, safety of the residents (the place is situated in 
almost a jungle), education of the children of the staff residing there and 
pueca roads with lights on either side to and from the work places of the 
staff concerned ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the staff concerned occupying the said, quarters 
represented the matter more than once both through joint representation 
and by questions in the Welfare Committees, but nothing has so far 
been done ? 

(c) If the replies to the above parts be in the negative, do Government 
propose to call for the required data and take necessary action with a 
view to provide the afore-mentioned amenities of life for the staff 
concerned and if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zairullah Khan: Government have 
no information but are making enquiries. 

Long Dutv Hours of Eire-Droppers at Dehra Dun. 

414. Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha: (a) Are Government aware that 
in the Moradabad Division of the East Indian Railway, the working hours 
regulations as adopted in the Geneva Convention are not being adhered 
to strictly and rigidly and that the employees continue to be put on long 
hours of duty without adequate allowances and rest? 

v b ) it a fact that the fire-droppers at Dehra. Dun have to work coil' 
iirniously for twelve hours and that they are not paid any extra allowance 
and further that their representation on the subject could" not relieve them 
in any way? 
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(c) II tlic replies to the above parts be in the negative, do Govern- 
ment propose to mate necessary enquiries and stair the action taken on 
the joint representation of the fire-droppers, Debra Dun and i£ not, why 
not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Government! are 
informed that the "Hours of Employment Regulations are being adhered 
to on the Moradabad Division and that the employees^" who work extra 
hours are paid overtime allowance if actually due and that rest is generally 
allowed to all employees. 

(b) The reply to the first part is in the negative and to the latter part 
in the affirmative. 

(c) Government do not consider any further enquiry is called for. 


Rent-free Accommodation for certain Staff on the East Indian 

Ra flway. 

415. Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha: (a) Are Government aware that, 
the Railway Boarcj in their memorandum issued on the occasion of the 
transfer of the East Indian Railway from the company management* to' 
that of the State and as published by tho East Indian Railway administra- 
tion in their AVeekly Gazette, dated the 10th July, 1924, stated vide para, 

(d) of the said memorandum, relating to house rent that the rules in force 
on State Railways .will apply? 

(b) Is it a fact that there are a large number of such employees as 
were and are under the State Railway rules entitled to free of rent 
accommodation ? 

(c) Are Government aware !hav there are also quite a Inrge number of 
men belonging to the old East Indian Railway brought on the jobs with 
which is attached the privilege, of rent free accommodation on the State' 
Railways? 

(cl) Is it a fact that the staff referred to in part (c) of this question 
have not so far been allowed the privilege assured to them in terms of 
the memorandum alluded to in piart ( ll ) of this question and, on their 
appeals, thev continue to bo told that tbs question was under considera- 
tion of tbc Railway Board? 

(e) Aro Government aware that it is now over ten years that the East 
Indian Railway company was transferred to the State? 

(f) Will Government be pleased to state (i) why it is net possible tc 
adhere to tho assurance held out in the memorandum under reference 
and allow such of the staff of the old East Indian Railway as are entitled 
under the State Railway rules to rent free accommodation, (ii) why tbc 
rules said to be under consideration should nob be allowed to operate 
with effect from the. date they are gazetted, and (hi) bow long it will 
take for the Railway Board to decide this issue finally? 

(g) Do Government propose to issue orders for the strict observance' 
in practice of the assurance held out in the memorandum in question and 
allow the persons concerned as are working on jiosts carrying the privilege! 
under the State Railway rules of rent free accommodation with retros- 
pective effect? If not, why not? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a), (c) and (£). When' 
the East Indian Railway was taken over by Government on 1st Jamiary,- 
1925, tlie staff were informed that in the matter of house rent- the rules in 
force on State-managed Railways would be applied but in the subsequent' 
agreement which was executed by each employee and which forms the 
basis of contract between him and Government it was definitely laid down 
that "‘his pay, allowances, Provident Fund and gratuity and leave will be 
regulated in all respects by the rules and conditions of East Indian Pailway 
service as they stood on 31st December, 3924, and that he shall have no' 
right to claim by virtue of service under Government any of the benefits 
allowed from time to time by State Railway rules”. 

(b) Government are informed that certain categories of staff under the 
East Indian Railway Company rules might have benefited by the appli- 
cation of the State Railway rent rules, but in view of my reply to parts (a), 
(e) and (f) this question does not arise. 

(c) Government are not aware that the number of the staff, taken over 
from the old East Indian Railway Company who occupied posts to which 
the privilege of rent free quarters was attached in accordance with the 
State Railway rent rules, is large. 

(d) As regards tlu> first part of flic question I would invite the Honour- 
ably Member’s attention to my reply to parts (a), fe) and (f). With regard 
to the latter part Government tire informed that the Company ’a staff who 
occupied posts to which the privilege of rent free quarters was attached 
under the State Railway rent rules alone have- not been allowed the privilege 
and they were advised in reply to their appeals that tlieir claim was not 
tenable. 

(g) In view of the reply given to parts (a), (e) and (f) Government do 
not propose to take any further action. 

Museums in India. 

416. Mr. 0, N, Muthura-nga Mudaliar : (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the Press interview given by Mr. S. E. Markham 
in Bombay, regarding the museums m India which appeared in the 
Hindustan Timex, dated the 24th February, 1936? 

ib) Is it a fact that the curators of most of the museums are untrained? 

(c) What action do Government propose to take in this connection? 

(d) Do Government- propose to send these curators for training to 
Bombay or any efficient museum in India, or select some apprentices 
to be trained in Bombay? 

7 Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: (a) — (d). I would invite the Honourable 
Member’s attention to the reply given by me to Mr. Satyamurti s question 
No. 957, on the 3rd March, 1936. 

Contribution towards Speciad Defence Measures for Aden. 

417. Mr. G. N. Muthuranga Muda-liar: (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to Reuter’s cable, dated 22nd February. 1936, from 
London to the effect that among the supplementary demands laid before 
the House of Commons was an item of £400 contributed by the Govern- 
ment of India towards special defence measures for Aden ? ' 
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(b) Is it not a fact that Aden is proposed tn be separated from India V 

(<?) If so, why has the Government of India contributed any expen- 
diture for its defence? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(e) The Honourable Member is referred to the answer given bj me to a 
similar starred question by Mr. Satyamurti, No. 1331. c 

Appointment oe a Liaison Oiftcer forgiving Facilities to a French 
Expedition to attack Karakoram. 

418. Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar : (a) Is it a fact that the 
Government of Tndia and the Government of Kashmir have accorded 
sanction to a French expedition lo attack Karakoram? 

(b) Is it a fact that Government propose to appoint a liaison officer 
to arrange for supply and transport facilities for the expedition? 

(e) What is the cost involved m the appointment of such an officer, 
and what will be the cost fur making other arrangements for the expedi- 
tion ? 

(d) What advantage does the Government of India expect to derive 
from financing a foreign expedition, and why is the taxpayer’s money 
being spent on it? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: The reply to (a) and (b) of the Honourable 
Member’s question is in the affirmative. 

(e) Any expenditure, due to this appointment, over and above the 
officer’s leave-salary, will be borne by the Expedition. 

(d) Does not arise. 

Enquiry against the Salt Factory Staff in Markanam, South Arcot 

District. 

419. Mr, 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar: (a) Is it a fact that the 
Assistant Commissioner of Salt, Central Division, Madras Presidency, 
instituted an enquiry against the factory staff m Markanam, South Arcot 
District, on the complaint of the local merchants and the licensees? 

(b) Did the Departmental head take any action against the Factory 
Officer, Mr. Muhammad Saleh Sahib, during whose period so much trouble 
and agitation started, including criminal cases in courts? 

(c) Is it a fact that there were complaints against this officer in all 
other factories where he had served? 

(d) Are Government aware that criminal cases were launched against 
this officer in some of the places where lie had served? What is the 
result of those cases? 

(e) Will Government state how much quantity of salt was destroyed 
in the Markanam factory during the regime of this officer? 

(f) What are the reasons for such abnormal destruction of salt in one 
factory ? 
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Mr, A. H. Lloyd: The information lias been called for and will be laid 
nm the table in due course. 

Issue of Concession Tickets up to Gurgaon on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway. 

420. Mr. Sham Lai: Is it a fact that the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway (metre gauge) issues concession tickets up to Gurgaon only 
■and not beyond that station, i.e., Rowari, Hissar, Ajmer, Phulera, Jaipur, 
'etc. ? If so, why ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Third class return 
ticket, s, ut a fare and a half, -ire issued on the Dellii-Gurgaon section as 
also on certain other sections where circumstances have arisen necessitating 
the Railway Administration considering it desirable to issue such tickets, 
c.g., on the Kot-Kapura-Muktsar section, Parukbabad — Cawnpore section, 
Kasganj — Muttra Section, etc. 


Third Class Pare on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

Railway. 

.421, Mr. Sham Lai: Is it a fact that the third class fare on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway (metre gauge) is more than 
■on other Railways ? If so, why ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the statement placed on the table of the House in 
reply to Mr. ourvya Kumar Som’s question No. 1297 on the 1st April 1935 
showing the basis of third class fares on the principal Railways. As re* 
gords the second part of the question, financial and other conditions on 
different railways do not permit of complete uniformity in the matter of 
passenger fares. 


Third Class Pare on Express and Mail Trains on the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 


..***•. sha “ Lai: bit a fact that the third class fare of Express 
and Mail trams on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway (metre 

'CnL n i Tn *¥ u or ^T y t ™ in fare > c -!7- class from Delhi— 

Rewari O-lo-O and by Mail or Express 1-3-0 ? 


The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Yes. 


Absence of Lady Ticket Collectors on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway. 


423 Mr. Sham Lai: Is it a fact that there is no lady ticket collector 
appointed on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway ? If g 0 , 


. Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 

°? finr that tlle y aau care y on the work without 
'collectors , 


Yes, as the adminis- 
employing lady ticket 
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Provision 01? a Tonga Stand and a Third Class Female Waiting Room, 
at the Rewari Railway Station. 

424. Mr. Sham Lai: (a) Is it a fact that there is no tonga stand at the- 
Railway Station at Rewari? 

(b) Ts it a fact that there is no third class mnnm waiting room at 
Rewari Station ? 

(e) If the answer to parts- (n) and (b) be in the affirmative, are Govern- 
ment prepared to provide a tonga stand and a third class female waiting 
room at Rewari Railway Station? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) to (c). Govern- 
ment have no definite information ou the points raised. These matters are 
wit hin the discretion of the Railway Administrations concerned, and _ the 
natural channel for bringing them to notice is through the Local Advisory 
Committees. 

Non-Issue of Concession Tickets during cebtain Fairs on the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 

425. Mr. Sham Lai: Is it a fact that no concession tickets are issued 
on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway (metre gauge) on the 
occasions of Pushkar Mela, Muthra Jatra, Ajmer fair, etc., and that other 
Railways issue concession tickets on such occasions ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The question whether 
concession tickets should be issued on the occasion of certain violas is » 
matter which Railway Administrations have constantly under consideration 
from the point of view of its possible result in the direction of increasing 
revenues. Government are aware that the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway arc not- now issuing concession tickets for the violas and 
fairs referred to, and they have no information as regards the practice on 
other railways. 


Discharge of Commercial Staff on the North Western Railway. 

426 Mr. Sham Lai: (a) With reference to the answer to starred 
question No. 28 of the 2nd September, 1935, regarding the discharge of 
commercial staff on the North Western Railway in 1930, will Government 
please state: 

(i) whether the conditions explained in the reply to the above 
question, that the retention of the temporary staff was 
dependent on their 'successfully passing the course in ques- 
tion, etc., etc., are laid down in the agreement bond signed 
by the staff before their appointment; 

(if) whether there is any rule or regulation requiring the temporary 
staff to pass the refresher course; and 
(iiil whether the temporary staff was informed, that In ease they 
failed to pass the refresher course examination, then* services 
would be dispensed with? 

(b) If the answers to parts (ii) and (in) above be in the negative, dc> 
Government propose to re-instate the staff that has been discharged . 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting 
information and will lay a reply on the table of the House, in due course. 

JCatctia Drain dug near Karol Bagii, Delhi. 

427. Sirdar Jogendra Singh: (a) Are Government aware that: 

(i) a katcta drain was dug by the orders of the Secretary, Muni- 

cipal Committee, Delhi, running parallel to the East Park 
Boad, Karol Bagh; 

(ii) filthy water is allowed to rot and stagnate in this drain; 

(iii) some of this water is drained off through a narrow pipe across 

the road and there is a stream of water rotting and stinking 
in the rnaidan; and 

(iv) both the drain and the stream are a source of breeding 

mosquitoes and other pernicious disease germs, detrimental 
to the health of the inhabitants of the neighbouring houses ? 

(b) Will Government please state whether any action has been taken 
by the municipal authorities on the complaints made by the inhabitants- 
of the neighbouring houses ? If not, why not ? 

r (c) Aro Government prepared to ask the Secretary, Municipal Com- 
mittee, Delhi, to explain why ho has turned a lane into a dirty drain? 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: The information has been called for and will 
be furnished to the House as soon as possible. 

Non-Beoruitment or Starr or the Orrice or the Controller of Railway 
Accounts through the Home Department. 

428. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Fazl-i-Haq Firacha: (a) Is it a fact that 
the clerical staff of the Railway Board is recruited through the Home' 
Department ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above bo in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state why the. staff of the Office of the Controller of Railway 
Accounts is not recruited through the Home Department ? 

(c) Has any clerk ever since the formation of the Office of the Con- 
troller of Railway Accounts, been recruited through the Public Service 
Commission, or the Home Department? If not, why not? • 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The clerical staff of the Railway Board, in certain- 
categories, are recruited through the Public Service Commission. 

(b) Recruitment in the office of the Controller of Railway Accounts is 
made by transfer of the selected persons from the Railway Accounts Offices. 

(o) No, 

Fixation or Seniority or Starr in the Oreice or the Controller or- 

Railway Accounts* 

429. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Fazl-i-Haq Firacha: (a) Is it a fact that 
length of service is regarded as a criterion for determining the relative* 
seniority of the clerical staff in the Office of the Railway Board ? 
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(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state' whether this principle is followed m fixing the seniority 
ot the staff in the Office of Controller of Railway Accounts? If not, 
why not? _ 

'(e) Are the, rules for the fixation of seniority of the staff of the Rail- 
way Board’s Office applicable to the staff of the Office of the Controller 
of Railway Accounts? If not, why not? 


Mr. P. R. Kau: (a) Lend h of service is one of the criteria in determin- 
ing the relative seniority of the clerical staff in the office of the Railway 
Board. 

(b) and (c) There is a special set of rules for (of which a copy is 
in the Library) determining the seniority of the non-gazetted staff em- 
ployed in all Railway Accounts offices. The. office of the Controller of 
‘Railway Accounts, which is not u part of the Railway Board, is governed 
'by the rules applicable to the Railway Accounts Department as a whole. 


Cost ot Construction of certain Goslernment Buildings in Delhi 

ani 1 New 7 Delhi. 


430. Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: Will Government be pleased to 
■state the amount of money spent by them on tlio construction of the: 

(i) Council House in New Delhi; 

(ii) the Imperial Secretariat in New 7 Delhi; 

(iii) the Government House (Viceregal Lodge) in New Delhi; 

(iv) building now known as the old Council House; 

(v) building now known as old Secretariat; and 

(vi) building now known as the old Viceregal Lodge’ 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The required information is as 
follows : 

(i) Rs. 89,89,468. 

(ii) Rs, 1,92,81.569. 

(iii) Rs. 1,85,82,030 (including the cost of subsidiary building3 on 

the Estate). 

(iv) Re. 3,20,367. 

(v) Rs. 10,48,415. 

(vi) Rs. 14,68,265 (including the cost of subsidiary buildings on 

the Estate). 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

.Information promised in reply tv stoned question No. 1290, ashed by Pandit 
Nilahantha Das on the 1st April, 1935. 

Purchases made on behalf' of the Government of India by the Indian 
Stores Department. 

(a) and (b). A statement is attached giving the necessary information so far as 
"the Railway, Defence and other important purchasing Departments are concerned. 
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(e) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply to part (d) of 
his starred question No. 522, dated the 25th February 1935, and to the supplementary 
questions put and answers given thereto. 

(cl) and (a) Tho Honomable Member has presumably taken his figures from page 
181 of the Appropriation Accounts (Civil) for 1933-34. His attention is invited to 
the "Important Comments" made by the Accountant General, Central Revenues on 
page 191 of these Accounts. As explained there, the Indian Stores Department is a 
service department, although the Profit and Loss Accounts included in the Appro- 
priation Accounts ajp apt to convey the impression that the Department is a commer- 
cial concern. The ^Profit and Loss Accounts of the Department are not prepared 
strictly on principles of commercial accounting. The present scale of departmental 
charges of 2 per cent, for the purchase and inspection of stores is not based on any 
scientific principle and does not represent the full value, ot' the sevvice.s rendered by 
the Department. In this connection, the Honourable Member is referred to paragraph 
49(4) of the Final Report of the Stores, Printing and Stationery Sub-Commiltee of the 
Retrenchment Advisory Committee (1932), which explains the reasons for the so-called 
"deficit” of the Department and also to the discussions recorded on pages 100 lo 105 
of the Report of the Public Accounts Committee on the Accounts of 1933 34 — 
Volume IT — Evidence Part I. Copies of these Reports are available in the Library 
of the House. r lhe proposal for the simplification of tho Profit and Loss Accounts of 
the Indian Stores Department mentioned by the Accountant General, Central Revenues, 
in his "Important Comments’ ’ referred to above has since been accepted by the 
Government of India and has been given effect to from tho year 1934-35. 

(f) The stores purchased under Rules 7 and 8 of the Rules for the supply of 
articles for the public service are not ordinarily available in Lidia, and have, there- 
fore, to he obtained direct, or through the Director General, India Store Department, 
London. Most of these stores such as lethal stores, medical stores, mathematical and 
scifntific instruments and accessories are excluded from tho scope of the activities of 
the Indian Stores Department, as these are specialised articles nnd the Government of’ 
India consider that the expert officers concerned should dealt with them. 

(g) , (h) and (i). The compilation of the statistics required would involve an 
amount of time and labour which would be incommensurate with tho value of the 
results. From such figures as are available, however, the value of the articles covered 
by Rule 8 of the Stores Purchase Rules appears to be about 17 per cent, of the total 
stores required by the Defence Forces. 


Statement showing (1) the officers other than those in the Indian Stores Department whomalce 
purchases on behalf of Government (2) the classes o/ stores purchased by them and (5) 
the 'percentage of purchases made through the Indian Stores Department. 


Serial 

No. 

Designation of 
purchasing 
officers. 

Class of stores 
purchased. 

Percentage 1 
of stores 
purchased 
through 

I. S. D. 

Remarks. 


A Railway Depart- 

ment. 


22* 7 

This represents the- 
percentage of pur- 
chases made by 

1 

The Controller of 
Stores, East Indian 
Railway. 

Metal, rolling stock 
items, engineering 

stores and machinery. 


the I. S. D. on 
behalf of the 
State-ma n a g e d’ 

2 

The Deputy Control- 
ler of Stores, E. I. 
Railway. 

Do. 


Railways to the 
total purchases by 
those Railways 

3 

The District Control- 
ler of Stores, E. I. 
Railway. 

Non-stoclc items of 
stores for the Rail- 
way engineering 

stores, hardware and 
machine parts. 

: 

during 1933-34, 











Designation of 
■Serial purchasing 

No. officers. 

Class of stores 
purchased. 

A . — Railway Depart- 


ment — contd. 


4 Tho Controller of 

Engineering plant and 

Stores, Eastern 

bridge work. 

! Bengal Railway. 

Workshop machinery 

1 

and plant. 


Permanent way ma- 
terials. 

Steam lr>e.o and parts. 

Carriage and wagon 
underframes and 
bodies. 

Building materials 
(except bricks, ' lime, 
soorlcey, doors and 
windows). 

Signalling and inter- 
locking material 
except standardized 
signalling and inter- 
locking fittings. 

Leather and Indian 
rubber goods. 

Hardware or rnotal 
Furniture. 

Electrical storoa in- 
cluding train lighting 
materials. 

Timber. 


5 Tho Chief Engineer, 
Eastern Bengal 
, Railway. 


Girders, structural steel 
works and other like 
materials involving 
manufacture which 
are not included in 
the Indian Stores 
Department list. 

Ballast and boulders. 

Bricks. 

Limo, surki and sand. 

Doors and windows, 
ballast, mats. 

Sheds, tanks and stag- 
ings, overbridges, 
gates, white fancy 
tiles, oartlienware, 
pipes, otc. 

Plowor seeds. 


Tho Chief Modical 
Officer, Eastern 
Bengal Railway. 

Tho Controller of 
Stores, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 


Medical requirements. 


Textiles, engineering, 
hardware, electrical, 
timber, glassware, 
miscellaneous. 
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■Serial 

No. 


S 


'9 


10 


• 11 

i 


12 

13 


14 


15 


16 


17 

18 

19 


Designation, of 
purchasing 
officers. 


Class of stores 
purchased. 


Percentage 
of stores 
purchased 
through 


Remarks. 


A. 


— Railway Depart- 


I. 


S.D. 


ment— contd. 

The prinUpal Me- 
dical and Health 
Officer, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 


The Chief Engineer 
and Divisional En- 
gineers, G- I. P. 
Railway. 

The Chief Engineer, 
Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway. 


Drugs, dressings, sur- 
gical instruments and 
appliances locally 
if not available at 
the Modical Store 
Depot, Bombay, or 
when more suitable 
articles are obtain- 
able elsewhere at the 
same or lower rato. 
Bamboos, baskets, bal- 
last, bricks, bullies, 
kankar, lime, mooram, 
sand, tiles, pottery 
etc. 

Indigenous timber and 
scantlings of indige- 
nous timber. 


The Deputy Chief 
Engineer, Bridges, 
G. T. P. Railway. 

The Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, G. I. P. 
Railway- 

The Controller of 
Storos, North Wes- 
tern Railway. 


The Traok Supply 
Officer, North Wes- 
tern Railway. 

The Chief Medical 
and Health Officer, 
North Western 
Railway. 

The Superintendent, 
,of Stores, Burma 
Railways. 


The Loco Superin- 
tendent, Burma 
Railways. 

The Chief Engineer, 
Burma Railways. 

The Traffic Manager, 
Burma Railways. 


Photographic films and 
plates, making of 
prints and enlarge- 
ments. 

Bricks, sand, khus 
klius and firewood. 

AH classes of stores 
■viz. textiles, engineer- 
ing, hardware, elec- 
trical, glassware, 
miscellaneous. 

Permanent way mate- 
rial. 

Medical stores. 


Textiles, metals, hard- 
ware, permanent 
way material, signal 
and interlocking ma- 
terials, vacuum 

brake equipment, 
workshop machinery, 
rolling stock and 
component parts, 
electrical plant and 
materials, track and 
othor tools. 

Timber and wood fuel. 


Sleepers, , ballast, 
stone, bricks, struc- 
tural material. 
Guards’ watches. 







Serial 

No. 

Designation of 
purchasing 
officers. 

Class of stores 
purchased. 

! 

Percentage 
of stores 
purchased 
through 

I. S. D. 

Remarks. 

20 

A, — Railway Depait 
merit — conoid. 

The Chief Medical 
Officer, Burma Rail- 
ways. 

Drug- and Medical 
stores. 

{ 

! 


B. — Defence Depart- 
ment. 




1 

The Contracts Direc- 
torate, Army Head- 
quarters. 

Food stuffs. 

Equipment of a mili- 
tary nature for the 
Army and Royal Air 
Force including liar- 
lioas, saddlery, scien- 
tific instruments, 

tools, etc. 

Barrack and hospital 
stores including 

paints and var- 

nishes. 

lf!-65 

This represents the- 
percentage of pur- 
chases made- 

through the I. S. 
D. on behalf of 
Defonee Depart- 
ment to the total 
purehasos made- 
by that Depart- 
ment in India and 
England. 0 



Mechanical transport 
stores including 

petrol, oil and lubri- 
cants. 



2 

The Flag Officer Com- 
manding, Royal 

Indian Navy- 

Coal, fuel, oil, cordage 
and timber. 




C. — Officers of other 
Departments of the 
Government of India. 



, 

; 


The Controller of 
Printing and Sta- 
tionery, India. 

The Deputy Control- 
ler, Stationery. 

The Surveyor-General 
in India. 

Paper, typewriters, 
office michinery 

- and accessories ; 

and other printing 
and stationery 

stores. 

Scientific and mathe- 
matical instruments. 

Textiles including 

tents, warm clothing, 
etc. 

Nl. 

62 '5 

All demands for 
stores dealt with 
by the I. S. D. 
(hardware textile, 
engineering and 
Miscellaneous in- 
cluding oils, 

paints, etc.) are- 
placed with that 
Department. 



Photographic stores 
and chemicals. 

9-5 




Printing Stores for 
map reproduction 

offico. 
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Designation of 


Percentage 
of stores 


Serial 

purchasing 

Class of stores 

purchased 

Remarks. 

No. 

officers. 

purchased. 

through 

I. S. D. 



1 

Officers under the Di- 
rector General, Posts 
and Telegraphs. 

1 The Controller of Tele- Telegraph instruments ") 

graphs Stores. of all kinds. 

Strictly proprietary 
measuring instru- 
ments of types pecu- 
liar to tho P. & T. y *64-4 *During 1934-35. 
Department. 

Telephone instruments 
of all kinds including 
■ repeaters and parts 
thereof. 

Radio apparatus and 
equipment excluding 
power piant and 
other articles which 
are in common in- 
dustrial use. 

2 The Superintendent Workshop Stores. 

of Telegraph Work- 
shops. 


Commerce Department. 

The Principal Officer, Ship’s stores required 
Mercantile Marine for pilot vessels be- 

Department, Cal- longing to the Bengal 

cutta. Pilot Servico 


Finance Department. 

1 The Master, Security Building materials. 

Printing, India, 

Nasik Road. Timber for packing 

cases. 

Miscellaneous small 
stores, nails, screws, }■ 0-3 

tools, etc. 

Electrical goods, and 
motor supply stores. 

Lubricants, paints, 
soaps, disinfectants, 
rags. 


Coal and Coke. 

Watermarked security 
papers. 
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1 


Percentage 



Designation of 


of stores 


Serial 

purchasing 

Class of stores 

purchased 

Remarks. 

No. 

officers. 

I 

1 

purchased. 

t 

through 

I. S. D. 



Finance Department 
— oontd. 

The Master, Security 
Printing, India, 
Nasik Road — contil. 


The Mint Master, Cal- 
cutta. 


The Mint Master, 
Bombay. 


Officer# under the Di- 
rector-General, Indian 
Medical Service. 

The Director, Cen- 
tral Research Insti- 
tute, Kasauli. 

The Director, All- 
India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public 
Health, Calcutta. 


Unwatermarked spe- 
ciality papers. 

Other speciality 

papers. 

Commercial printing 
and wrapping papers. 
Inks. 

Gum. 

Fhoto-litho stores 
and chemicals for 
studio use, and metals 
for engraving. 
Machinery spare parte 
and accessories in- 
cluding roller sldns, 
rubber, blankets, flan- 
nel and mole-akin. 
Crucibles. 

Coinage plant. 

Gas and annealing fur- 
naces. 

Special lubricating oils. 
Speoial refraotories. 
Fuel oil. 

Coal and Coke. 
Electrical Stores. 
Kerosine oil. 

Sulphuric acid. 

Piping and fittings. 
Annealing pans. 

Light machinery oil. 
Engineering. 

Electrical. 

Hardware. 

Textiles. 

Paints. 

Oils and greases. 
Furnace oil. 

Coke, Steam coal and 
Charcoal. 

Masonry and Building 
materials. 

Timber. 

Acid. 

Crucibles, 

Scales. 

Chemicals. 

Metals. 

Miscellaneous. 


Apparatus including 
glass accessories, etc. 
Chemicals, dyes, oils, 
etc. 

Sera, vaccine, etc. 


•"SS-o *Only the Director, 
Central Research 
Institute, Kasauli, 
makes purchases 
through I. S. D. 
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information promised in reply to starred question No. 653, asked by Pandit 
Lahshvd Kan! a Maitra on the 19th February, 1936. 

Journeymen on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 


nnJ a l Y fL 8 ' T? e f ai '« two om, of the four grades for journeymen in the old scales of 
pay on tlie Eastern Bengal Railway. 

(b) Yes, due to lack of permanent, vacancies in the higher grade but four of them 
Are at present officiating in that grade in temporary vacancies. 

(e) Yes. It is both an efficiency and a vacancy bar. 

„ J ^ fifteen Posts under the Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer Electrical, and five 
Works Managers, Locomotive Shops, Kanchrapara and Saidpur. 'All of them 
tho 1 present except one post under the Works Managers which fell vacant 
on the 17th January, 1936, and the question of filling it is under consideration. 

(e) Government have no information. 

(f) No. 

(g) Does not arise. 

•them 1 ^orf bSSj Wntices can rise to the maximum of the grade provided 

dJeldZhmtZ t! a i ° U ™ ey S’ an t0 a grade on the Eastern Bengal Railway 

higher grade! the ma " S efficlenc . v ancl also 0!1 tllfe existence of a vacancy in the 


information promised in reply to starred question No, 896, asked by Mr. 
K, L. Gauba on the 27th February , 1936. 

Scheme op the King George’s Docks. 


(a) (i) Eleven. 

(ii) Es, 9,39 crores (exclusive of interest charges). 

(iii) Seven. Two of which were not included in the original scheme 

(b) Yes. 

nf „p le revised estimates of the scheme were sanctioned by the Government 

Bengal after obtaining a full explanation of the reasons for the excess expenditure. 

SJm ndin! h “ — — *’» 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO TT-IE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 

MITTEE. 


COM- 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): I have to inform 
the Assembly that up to 12 Noon on Wednesday, the 18th March 19m 

im Z fl fixed f °- r f. cerai ;'8 nominations for the Committee on Public 
Accounts five nominations have been received, out of which one candidate 
has since withdrawn his candidature. As the number of remainiS candi 
dates is equal to the number of vacancies I declare the following to be 
duly elected to the Committee, namely:-- g 0 


(1) Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan, 

(2) Mr. S. Satyamurti, 

(3) Sir Muhammad Yakub, and 

(4) Bhai Parma Nand. 



THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (SECOND' AMENDMENT) BILL. 
Amendment of Section 60. 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik (Homo Member): (Sir, I present, the 
report of the Select Committee on the Bill further to amend the Code of 
Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain purposes ( Amendment of section 60). 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL — confd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim)' The House will 
la Nook, now take up the Indian Finance Bill, clause by clause. 

The question is: 

"That clause, 2 stand putt of the Bill.’’ 

Mr. S. Safcyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
may I make a submission? We want to move either amendment No. 12' 
standing in the name of Seth Govind Das, or No. 23 standing in the name 
of Pandit Nilakunthu Dus, as hoth of them are practically identical *■ As 
Seth Govind Dus is absent today owing to a domestic calamity, will you 
be good enough to permit Pandit Nilakantha Das to move No. 12 ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Pandit Nilakantha 
Das can move No. 23. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea (Calculi t a Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban). 
Sir, with regard to amendment No. 2 which stands in my name, may I 
crave your permission for one minute to make a statement? 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That is about a 
Select Committee; that stage is over now. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, T 
beg to move: 

"That to clause 2 of the Bill, the following l>e added at the. end : 

‘and the said provisions shall, in so far as they enable the Governor Geuei’al in 
Council to remit any duty so imposed, he construed as if with effect from the 1st day 
of -April, 1936. they remitted the duty to tho extent of the said one rupee and four 
annas, and such remission shall be deemed to have been made out of the leviable duty 
by rule made under that section’.’’ 

The Salt Act, section 7, sub-section (<i), provides that the Governor- 
General may impose a duty, and, under sub-section (b) of section 7 of 
the Salt Act, he can also reduce or remit any duty so imposed. What I 
mean in this amendment is that the duty will be leyied and that duty will, 
under sub-section ( b ), he remitted by the Governor General. The effect 
of it will he that there may remain some import duty on salt at least 
in some parts of British India, All import duties will not, go, — they will 
remain specially in Burma and Aden. Whatever that may be, my amend- 
ment is to abolish practically all duty on salt in Tndia proper. Yesterday, 
the Honourable the Finance Member, in the course of his speech, said' 
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that the salt duty is a tax paid entirely and directly to the Government 
•.treasury. These nine erores the people pay to Government and get ade- 
quate relief in State service, whereas, in textiles and sugar alone, they 
pay 34 erores out of which only seven erores go to the Government 
treasury. In any case, there has been always the principle that the 
proceeds of any tax shall be divided between industrialists and the Gov- 
ernment, and this protection, if not granted to any item of industry, I 
do not know if it will suit Government to .accept it. But if this salt 
tax is abolished, Industrialists alone may get much advantage, for the 
•salt industry will grow. Moreover, as to this tax and the incidence of 
it on the poor people, it has been said year after year in this House that 
•salt tax means practically a deterioration m the health of our people, of 
our cattle, of our plants. T would not expatiate on this point; I simply 
put it that this duty will not only benefit the poor, but, as I have indicated 
the salt industry will grow in this country if salt is made free and many 
■of the unemployed at this present juncture will get employment. With 
'these few words, I move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Amendment moved. 

"That to clause 2 of the Bill, the following he added at the end . 

‘and the said provisions shall, in so fur at, they enable the Governor General in 
'Council to remit any duty so imposed, be construed as if with effect from the- 1st day 
of April, 1936, they remitted the duty to the extent of the said one rupee and four 
anrURs, and such remission shall be deemed to have been made out of the leviable duty 
by rule made under that section’." 

“Dr, Bhagavan Das (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): dir, any arguments that may be advanced by this side 
of the House are not likely to carry conviction to the Official Benches. 
But a few facts and figures may be mentioned for the consideration of 
the non-official Benches. Prom the budget I gather that Government 
propose to draw Rs. 8,75 lakhs by the salt tax from a population of about 
270 millions, i.e., 27 erores. This gives us an average of between five 
and six annas per year per person. The Government’s own Banking 
Enquiry Committee, in their report which was published a few years ago, 
said that “the average income per head of the agricultural population w r as 
about Rs. 42 per year or seven pice per day”. That u person whose 
average income is seven pice per day should have to pay out of that 
income six annas a year, is, to say the least, cruel. We have to remember 
that salt is the only seasoning, is the only condiment, for the dry bread 
or saiioo or parched gram of perhaps 150 millions out of the 270 millions 
of our people, and for them to be deprived of this is not fair. We have 
also to remember that the poor man, because of this fact, namely, that 
salt is the only' seasoning for his dry bread, has to consume much move 
salt than the rich man. And he needs salt for his cattle, besides. For 
the rich man also, to have to pay only six annas or even less a year on 
account of salt out of his income of anything from Rs. 70 to Rs. 700 per 
day, as against the seven pice per day of the poor man, is indeed sinful. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Why 
don’t you divide the six annas to ascertain the burden per day? 

Dr. Bhagavan Das; Pandit Nilakantlm Das has already pointed out 
that a great deal of employment for the unemployed hours of the village 
folk has been taken away from them by the Salt Department. There is 
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the additional fact that a large amount of barren land which is saline — 
and because of the fact of being saline is left uncultivated — is also not 
being utilised, while a lot of home industry has been abolished by the 
salt tax, which could and formerly did very usefully fill up the unfilled 
hours of the neighbouring population. The ever-recurring and right ques- 
tion from the Official Benches will probably be “How to meet the deficit 
if we remit the salt duty?” The equally ever-reeurrtog and more right 
reply must be: “Plan the economic and industrial life of the, country 
systematically, reduce the at. present excessive distance between the 
extremes of the highest and lowest public salaries and also reduce the at 
present excessive distance between the extremes of the highest and lowest 
private incomes”. The time for muddling along anyhow, for just getting 
along from day to day and saving: “Enough for the day is the evil there- 
of”, has gone by. Without comprehensive planning, a budget which will 
be really helpful to the people is not possible. 

These are the few facts 1 have to put before the House for its con- 
sideration before the matter goes to the vote. 

Mr. Sham Lai (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir. the salt 
tax is the greatest calamity in certain areas. It is not a question of 
finance, but a question of living for some people. If Honourable Members 
were to visit a part of Gurgaon district and a part of Rohtak district, 
they would find how this salt tax lias mined certain villages. Nature 
has got its own way of distributing the advantages. In a part of the 
Gurgaon district which is the area ' round Earrulrimagar, salt was the 
only industry and the only means of living for the people. They used to 
supply saLt to the area round Delhi — an area of nearly 100 miles. A 
railway was constructed for carrying salt, and Famikhnagar was a very 
famous town. The villages round about this town also used to live upon 
1 salt, It does not require much effort to manufacture salt, you have only 
to draw water from the well and dry it. In the area in question, no wheat 
crops, no gram crops nncl no rice crops are grown. You cannot grow 
anything. After the imposition of the salt tax, the town of Famikh- 
nagar has become depopulated, and the villages have been ruined, be- 
cause salt was the only means of their livelihood. 

Now, you might say that a reduction of this tax would reduce your 
revenue, but I think Government have no right to deprive the villagers 
of a certain area of their ouly means of livelihood. You cannot grow 
wheat, you cannot grow rice and you cannot grow anything else, and 
your lands are lying uncultivated — still you Lave got to live. The result 
is that people are dying of starvation, and people are leaving villages. 
If you abolish the tax altogether, the amount of money that is paid in 
taxation in that part of the area is saved to the people. We have a 
reduced rate in the case of saltpetre The salt, manufactured in the 
Gurgaon district is quite fit for the use of animals, for tanning leather 
and various other purposes, and if the tax is reduced, T think it would 
give to the people in that area A means of livelihood. The question is 
not one of increasing revenue to the Government of India; I submit that 
the Government of India cannot deprive a certain area of the natural 
conditions it has got. Suppose that in England where you have the coal 
and iron industries, a high tax were imposed on them and the English 
people were to be deprived of their coal and iron, what would lie the 
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result? One cannot say: “Well, the revenue must come from some 
source’’. It is a question of natural advantages. In a particular area, the 
question is upon what the people can live. If the people in that area 
can live only upon the salt industry, I think Government have no right 
to deprive the people of the natural advantages they have got. If they 
so deprive the people of these natural advantages, they must provide 
some other means of living for them and not leave them to their own fate 
and allow them %to leave the villages. In the town of Farvukhnu'gni', 
there was a population of 16,000; now, on account of the destruction of 
the salt industry, the poiralaiion has come down to 5,000. In villages, 
where there used to be a population of 3,000 and 4,000, the population 
has come down to 300 and 400. When we went to some of those villages, 
the villagers complained: “Here we have our silver mines in the land, 
but we are starving on account of the salt tax. This is the only industry 
which we have; we can manufacture salt, we can sell it, we can give it 
to our animals, we can consume it, but we cannot do anything, because 
the tax is very high”. Therefore, my submission is that, in cases, where 
it is the only means of livelihood, we ought to see that the question of 
revenue does not come hr we should provide the means of livelihood, and 
I think it is quite iniquitous and very unjust to deprive the people of the 
means of their livelihood. I, therefore, support this amendment. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh (Ohotu Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sif, I think this Salt Act has created havoc throughout the country. In 
our part of the country there was a class of people known as Lunias. After 
the passing of this Act, wo hear no more of this class- they are no more: 
they migrated from one place to another in search of employment and it 
is difficult to say what has become of them now. This Salt Act concerns 
the principles of taxation. I think the Honourable the Finance Member, 
the Vidhcuta of the budget and of this Finance Bill, is expected to know 
something if not all regarding the principles of taxation. In every countvi 
of the world, direct taxation is preferred to indirect taxation. Even in his 
own country, 60 per cent, of the revenue is derived from direct taxation; 
but in this country about 60 per cent, of the revenue is derived by indirect 
taxation. Indirect taxation is discouraged in every part of the world, 
simply because they take money from the people who do not know what 
they are paying. Indirect taxation can very well be called ,a kind' of theft. 
You take away from the people who do not know what you are taking 
from them. Just now, as Dr. Bbagavan Das has said, this salt tax falls 
to the extent of six annas per head of the population. In a small family 
consisting of six or five persons in this way they realise at least one or 
two rupees per family The other day, the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber said, describing the condition of the country, that in former times 
famine continued for about 12 years, whereas there is no famine now. 
This reminds me of a story current in the country. There was a Brahmin 
girl who fell in love with a Chamar. The Brahmin girl went to the house 
of the Chamar. In the beginning, she used to smell very bad things all 
round and she wns very much confused. After some time, her nose became 
accustomed to the smell. After some time, more she began to say: 
“Look here; when I came to your place, there was had smell all round, 
but everything is altered now.” Then the Chamar said: “No, no: it is 
not a fact that the smells have gone out of the place, hut the thing is that 
your nose has become vitiated and cannot feel the bad smell.” Similarly, 
the thing now is that there is famine all along. So nobody feels the 
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pangs of famine now us used to be the ease formally, h.s 1 have said and. 
i thinlc the whole House will agree with me that the salt tax is a lrind of 
theft, and anybody supporting this Bill will be charged with aiding that 
theft. T can go so far as to say that, sometimes, indirect tax is unavoid- 
able. There are circumstances in whicli Government will have to impose 
indirect taxes; but- economists agree that it is the luxuries of the people 
w hich ought to be taxed and not the necessities. ButAthis Government 
cannot distinguish what is the luxury of the people and what are their 
necessities: they tax anything and everything. This reminds me of a say- 
ing going on in the villages. It is this: 

"Andher Nagari, ehaupat Raja, Take ser Bhajee, Take sei' Khaja.” 

It means: 

“Cliaotie town, idiot King, two pice per seer vegetables, two pice per seer sweets.” 
(Laughter.) 

This is the attitude of the Government exactly. They will go 
on taxing anything and everything, no matter whether it is a neces- 
sary of life or a luxury. The Honourable the Finance Member was 'proud 
enough to say that the country is in a very happy state these days; I 

invite him to my area; let him come and see. I tell him, in my part" of 

the country, there are people who do not know what is corn for full nine 
months in a year. I mean the Chota-Niagpur and Sonlbal Parganas: 
for nine months in the year the people live on roots, fruits and leaves 
from jungles: they do not know what com is; and still the Honourable the 
Finance Member comes forward on behalf of this Satanic , Government 
and says they are happy. With these words, I wish that every Member 

of the House, who is not going to support and aid in this crime of theft, 

will support this motion. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga (Guntur cum Nellore: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, in rising to support this amendment, I wish to state: in the very begin- 
ning that . I support this amendment, not because I am opposed to taxation 
in every one of its forms but because I am anxious that if taxes are to be 
paid at all they should be paid to a Government which takes sufficient 
care to cut down its own expenditure upon the services, which tries to 
spend the maximum, amount of public revenues upon public utility services 
and which is anxious to do all that lies in its power to develop the produc- 
tive capacity and ability of the people; and also that, if taxes are to be 
paid, they should be paid by different classes of people in such a manner 
that those who can pay are' made to pay to the extent that they can pay, 
and those who cannot pay are not made to pay even to the slightest extent 
possible. I find that neither the Government nor the public in this country 
have yet realised the necessity for helping the masses in this country to 
develop their own productive" capacity and for helping the poor of this 
country to escape from the necessity of having to pay unnecessary, unfair 
and unduly high taxation. It is most unfortunate that whenever any sur- 
plus has been found by the Government of India in their budgets, they 
have tried to give tax remission only to that class of people who have been 
very well organised, who have become powerful in the press and who have 
also become too powerful even for this Government of India, which has 
to its credit an unenviable record' of being immune to public opinion in this 
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•country and to all criticism in the press rncl on the platform. The remis- 
sion has to be given whenever there is ,a surplus in the financial position of 
the Government of India, but, in so doing, it is the Government of India’s 
duty, as well as of the public, to see that only those who really deserve tax 
remission ar^ given such remissions. It is true that unfortunately, not 
•only in India, but also in the rest of the world, the poor and the down- 
trodden, who really are not capable of bearing any further taxation at all, 
are today being over-burdened with taxation, anil, therefore, it is neces- 
sary that they should be given the benefit of any surplus in the budget of 
this Government or in the budgets of any Provincial Governments. But, 
unfortunately, neither the Provincial Governments nor the Central Govern- 
ment have tried to act up to this and to give the benefit of the surplus 
budget to the poor. On the other hand, they have been busy in piling up, 
ypar after year, the burdens of taxation that are inflicted upon the poor 
masses. 


To support my point, Sir, I would only draw the attention of this House 
to the fact that m customs, in salt and in every direction the burden on 
the poor haa been increased since 1913. The revenue from the salt tax 
itself has increased from six erores 34 lakhs in 1921-22, that is two years 
after the great war had ended, to eight erores 75 lakhs bv this budget 
•So it is two erores 59 lakhs more than what they had to pay before the 
Vy ». 1 ' /V vas t len ^tended b,v Sir Malcolm Hailey, one of the predeces- 
of t le Present finance Member, that, during war time, wages of the 
or iers had gone up m towns as well as in agricultural areas, and there- 
fore, they were m a better position to bear this tax, which, after all came 
to six annas per head per annum. Even that plen cannot be brought for- 
ward today either by the Finance Member or his Secretary, becaufe Sir 
even according to the Budget Officer, the index figures of prices of commo- 

We frl mn 7 h , at th 7 were in 1913 ' What justification can there 
be for this additional levy of nearly two erores 50 lakhs upon the poor 

people; and, if we come to examine the correctness of their estimate that 

T »«* «* "» p‘ r “i** oi au SSltai 2K 

six annas per annpm, we realise that thev are awfully mistaken Sir b'v 
hwymg this particular salt tax, we prohibit, as mv friend Du Bhagavan 
Dss has already stated, the ordinary people, the peasants and workers 
m all those areas of the country where you have got lands unfit for culti’ 

ffSrfriS" 1 fi hi 0rt ? e ™ a ™ fftcture of aalt ' from g mannfactSg ^ Balt and 
from M ' • We nlS0 l n ' 6venfc 'we numbers of peasants 

to B «PPjement their incomes b.v manufacturing salt either on 
snlme lands or on the sea-shore. It is these people who will bc directlv 
henefited if we abolish the salt tax. Their numbers will certainly be very 

£ryeXdav a who e e r pe ° pl t T was 1 mentiollsd by the Finance Meim 
f, 7™ da F> ™ ho °T b ? ex P eoted to derive additional employment if 
the industrialisation of this country were to be promoted bv prohibiting 

menSS\ m „\ 1IS n OT i tr ' V T an i b - v giying every P ossible assistance as was 
mentioned by the Deputy Leader and also bv the Deputy Leader of the 

should 1 tr-Tto 5^' iS -i l n0t ' 1 fair that the Government of India 

j. jn ^-x- 0 ^ mp V° provlde a chance for one million and more people 
tn g fc addlt;ional e ; mpl °ym e.n t not by prohibiting all imports into this coun- 
also ot mpees, not only from provincial coffers but 

menf of ia \ e ° fE , ei ' s , “ order to stimulate the industrial develop- 

ment of the country, but by trying to remit the salt tax. It may be argued 

h then Wlil tlle Central Government be able to make good this particular 
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loss of eight orores and 7 5 lakhs P Sir, I am quite prepared to show the 
way. Yes, some of my friends would at once think that I would suggest 
an income-tax upon people who get incomes from their lands. 

An Honourable Member: Why not? 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: I would' certainly be justified in (Suggesting a tlv'ag 
like that. Rut, unfortunately, it is no 'use making a suggestion like that 
in this House, because our Finance Member has absolutely no regard at 
all for history, except of course for making absurd quotations here from 
a book, even the name of which he could not mention here .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable S ; r Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member must confine himself to the salt tax, the discussion must be rele- 
vant to the clause. 

Prof, N. G. Ranga: Sir, I shall try to be as relevant as possible. , I am 
not quite so well prepared to make that suggestion of levying an income- 
tax upon people who derive their incomes from lands, I mean zemindars 
and other people of this country, as an alternative scheme of taxation for 
the abolition of salt tax. ... 

r 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member must confine himself to the salt tax. He cannot discuss any 
alternative scheme of taxation. He should confine himself lo the salt tax. 

Prof. N. G. R^nga: I am only taking it as a supposition. I am not 
prepared to make that suggestion, because, Sir, the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee has stated that it is for the future Provincial Governments to 
levy it, wherever the Provincial Legislatures think it possible and neces- 
sary. Hut incidentally I may be permitted to state that as much as 150 
crores are being paid by the peasants of this country, by nearly one half of 
the peasantry of this country, to all these intermediaries between the State 
on the one side and themselves on the other. These intermediaries did 
come into existence because of the fiat of the British Government, and 
these people flourish even today in spite of the economic depression, 
because of the long arm of this Government standing behind them and 
protecting them and even encouraging them to_ enhance the rents and 
rates charging them most inhuman and unconscionable rents .... 

Mr President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) - Again, the Chair 
would ask the Honourable Member to confine himself to the clause. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: All right, Sir. In asking for the remission of salt 
tax, I wish to suggest that the Government, should he quite prepared to 
follow up the recommendations made by the Taxation Inquiry Committee 
that certain rates, at certain grades of pay, should be raised, and although 
that Report was submitted to them more than ten years ago, Government,, 
even today, do not propose to charge at least the same rates as were pro- 
posed ten years ago, with the result .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Is it on salt tax? 

Prof. N, G, Ranga: Not salt tax. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Then, the Honour- 
ible Member must confine bimself to salt tax. 

Prof. N. (*. Ranga: May I ask for some guidance and information from 
you? Am I prohibited by the Standing Orders from making suggestions, 
in the course of my speech for the repeal ot the salt tax, to the Government 
of India .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Honourable 
Member will be quite in order so long as he asks for the repeal of the 
salt tax, bul he cannot go into any general scheme of taxation. 

Prof. N. G. Rang a : I think it is mv duty to this House when T pronose 
the abolition of the salt tax that I should be prepared to show an alter- 
native scheme of taxation in order to strengthen me in my argument. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Honourable 
Member cannot wander into all sorts of schemes of taxation. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: I am not wandering into all sorts of schemes of 
taxation, but I am pitching my attention on one particular point, and I 
ask the House to concentrate its attention upon another alternative scheme 
of taxation, and it is only one. In the last ten years, the value of eom- 
Tnodities raised by the peasants has gone down by nearly 50 per cent. 
Because of the fall in prices, the value of agricultural produce raised by 
the peasants has gone down, as I have said, by 50 per cent., and yet the 
salt tax goes on rising. The revenue from it goes on rising. Soon after 
the War, it was maintained that because it was an emergent necessity for 
the Government of India to make good their deficit of nearly 29 crores, 
the peasants and workers were asked to bear their share of taxation, and, 
therefore, it was doubled. But what plea of emergency can the Honourable 
the "Finance Member bring forward in order to ask this House to sanction 
a revenue of no less than Bs. 876 lakhs from salt alone? If this were- 
the only tax that the peasants and workers were obliged to pay, then it 
might be contended, with some plausibility, by the Treasury Bench that, 
after all, it was not very much, that it -was only six annas per head. But 
there is the land revenue assessment that is raised by all the Provincial 
Governments, and it alone comes to Rs 1 -7-0 per head per annum all over 
the country. Then there is the enormous income that is being derived in 
increasing dimensions by Local Governments from Stamps. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Honourable 
Member is really making a budget speech. 

Prof. N. G, Ranga: If it is your intention that I should not make any 
speech, I am prepared to sit down. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): That is not the 
Chair’s intention, but the Honourable Member must be relevant. 

prof. N. G. Ranga: I am trying to bo as relevant as it is possible for- 
me. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Chair wants the 
Honourable Member to be actually relevant. 
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Prof. N. G. Ranga: Actually revelaut 1 thought I was, but if I am not, 
J shall try to comply with your wishes. 

As much as Rs. 1-7-0 is being raised in the shape of land revenue, and 
nearly half as much is being raised in the shape of Stamps, and a similar 
amount in the shape of tax on toddy and other drinks. So, it comer, to 
Rs. 3-9-0, plus six annas on salt alone. Even yesterday, the Honourable 
the Finance Member bad estimated the whole national income of this 
■ country tit Rs, 1,800 crores ... r 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member): 1,000 crores. 

Prof, N. G. Ranga: That serves my purpose. 1 do not know how he has 
arrived at that figure, I am sure lie would not be able to substantiate it 
because he has no use for statistics, because he has no statistical depart- 
ment in this country and because ... 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Raliim): The House stands 
adjourned (ill a quarter past two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
■Clock 


Thu Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
'Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta) in the Chair. 


Prof. N. G. Ranga: I was saying before the House got up for Lunch 
that the masses of this country are being over -burdened by one tax or the 
other and that on the head of land revenue alone they were paying Rs. 1-7-0, 
that in the form of excise duties Rs. 1-7-0 per head and then on stamps 
11 annas and on customs -Rs. 1-8-0, totalling Rs. 5-1-0 per head per 
annum. What they have to pay in the form of salt tax is in addition to 
the Rs. 5-1-0 per head per annum. We have to consider this question of. 
the abolition of the salt tax only after keeping in mind this particular great 
contribution that they are making towards the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment of this country, cither in the Provinces or in the Centre. The 
Honourable the Finance Member estimated the total annual national income 
of this country as 1600 crores of rupees. That gives us nearly Rs. 44-8-0 
per head per annum. As T have said, I do not know how he has arrived at 
this figure. I remember having come across another estimate made by an 
eminent economist and that was put at 1200 crores of rupees. Even if we 
were to accept the Honourable the Finance. Member's estimate of 1000 
crores of rupees, high though it is in view of the enormous fall in prices 
■during the last five years, we get only Rs. 44-8 per head per annum for the 
population of the whole of this country. 

But, if on the other hand we were to calculate it only for the British 
Indians, it is, I admit, a little more. It may come up to Rs. 50, but this 
salt tax is being levied not only upon the urban classes but also upon the 
rural classes. The rural masses alone number 75 per cent, of the total 
population of this country and their par capita income is very much lower 
indeed. I made an estimate only recently, with the aid of the statistics 
published from time to time by the Government of India, and I have 
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arrived at the figure, of Its. 25 per head per annum for the agricultural 
classes, peasants and workers taken together and the other artisans depen- 
dent upon them. It is out of this Bs. 25 per annum per head that an 
agriculturist has to pay this Bs. 5-1-0 towards some of the taxes of the 
State. 

In addition- to the taxes that I have already enumerated, there are very 
many taxes, such as the cesses levied by the Local Boards, the various, 
cesses that are being levied from time to time by the village panchayats 
that arc being established in various parts of India and the terminal taxes, 
not to speak of the professional tax and various other taxes raised in the 
municipal areas. So, more than 20 per cent, of the total annual income 
of an agriculturist is being absorbed towards taxation, even according to 
the statistics of the Government of India. How many of the urban classes 
are made to pay just as much from out of their total gross income towards 
the maintenance of the State? Very few indeed. It is because the 
Taxation Committee has realised this anomaly it has suggested that .other 
taxes should be found by the Government of India and other Provincial 
Governments in order to minimize, to some extent, this unequal distribution 
of tax burden between the rich on the one side and the poor on the other, 
but no action has been taken on those recommendations although it is 
more than ten years. It is true that some of the Provincial Governments 
bSive accepted the recommendation of the Taxation Committee to levy a 
tobacco duty but the Central Government has not done anything even in 
regard to the salt duty. Sir, the Taxation Committee has suggested 
that tax relief should be given to the poor and yet no attempt has been 
made by the Government of India. Last budget time and this budget 
time, when the Government of India had*an opportunity of giving tax 
relief to some classes of people or other, they preferred to give that tax relief 
to those who pay income-tax and super-tax on tlio specious plea that there 
was a pledge given by Sir George Schuster, the predecessor of our present 
Finance Member. Sir, what was that pledge ? It was u conditional 
pledge that was given. When he was imposing emergency taxation, 
direct and indirect, on the rich and on the poor; he thought it fit to give 
a conditional pledge only for the benefit of the rich and not for the benefit 
of the poor. Then, the Honourable the. Finance Member had to admit the 
other day that that pledge really diu not directly cover the surcharges that 
were then levied upon kerosene, upon salt and other taxes. It was only 
implied in the sense that it was culled a surcharge, it was called an emer- 
gency taxation. That clearly shows how partial this Government has 
always been towards the rich. And the pledge, because it was a partial, 
one sided and improper one, should not be considered a sacred pledge at 
all and when this Government is busy in disregarding so many more 
justifiable and sacred pledges I really cannot understand why the Honour- 
able the Finance Member, who has not displayed very much of respect 
towards the proposals of his predecessors, should be so very respectful 
towards this particular partial and one sided and unjust pledge given by 
his predecessor. This relief to those who have to pay direct taxes, during 
these two years, increases the inequality that has always existed in the 
distribution of the burden of taxation between the rich and the poor, and 
yet I do not know why he was able to pride himself upon the fact that 
he was trying to help the poor and to help especially the agriculturists and 
the rural masses. 

Then, Sir, we are mot with another argument from the Treasury Benches, 
that, after all, it is onlv six annus. If it is not six annas, it mnv be cal- 
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it? T£ only tlxe Honourable the Finance Member or liis Seerefary, 
Mr. Lloyd, would eare to accompany me to those innumerable villages 
that I am busy visiting during the recess, I would be able to show to them 
how valuable this 4J annas is and can be in the family economy of any 
poor peasant or artisan. I can take him to any shop whore there are men 
and women giving out small quantities of grain, it may be one third of a 
pice, or l/12th of an anna to a merchant and bargaining for the supply of 
five or six commodities — a little bit of cocoanut oil, a little bit of castor 
oil, one or two drops of gingelly oil and just a little of turmeric, and, T 
dare say, a little bit of sweets for their childreu and then begin to haggle 
•with the merchant for a little more. You may call it dasUiri or tip or 
•anything you may like. It is known as Icosaru in my language. That is 
always being asked for and over that there are always many pleasant and 
unpleasant jokes at each other’s expense. It is in that way that they 
make their purchases. I submitted a report onee to the Government of 
Madras on the manner in which poor people make their purchases in the 
various shandies or markets that are held in various parts of Madras and 
Government were surprised, out of their wits, how this sort of business 
could be carried on. I had to submit that report, because I was then 
appointed a special honorary officer for making an economic survey. I 
know that the. Government of India have no use for economic survevsr 
Experts are of no use. Statistics are of no use. Even for the Madras 
Government it came to be of no use, because they gave up any further 
surveys into the economic conditions of the peasants, when they saw the 
results of this survey to be so heart-rending and inconvenient. Such arc 
the people from whom Government collects this Rs. 5 per annum per 
head out of the Rs. 25 per head that they earn. Is that a fair thing to do? 


Then the Honourable the Einance Member might say to this House: 
‘Here is an Honourable Member who makes an irresponsible suggestion 
and who asks the Government of India to lose as much as eight erores 
and 75 lakhs per annum. How am 1 to balance my budgets? Where- 
from am I to get this revenue ? If I cannot get this revenue my credit 
would go down and the Government’s liability to pay interest periodically 
on thefr loans would become too burdensome’. He would say that it 
would be impossible for him to get any more money from Opium on 
account of the convention passed at the League of Nations. It would he 
impossible for him to' raise any more money on land revenue because the 
centrally administered areas, arc already overburdened. Anyhow, I hope 
he would not think of raising kind revenue m the centrally administered 
areas. Although the Honourable the Home Member was not prepared to 
accept th© results published by the District Congress Committee (if Delhi 
in regard to conditions in the rural areas, it is true that _ land revenue 
burden even in the centrally administered areas, is too high, and, there- 
fore cannot be increased. Then what is the other revenue that we can 
think of He will turn round and tell me that I am speaking on behalf 
of consumers, and, therefore, I cannot ask him to raise the customs duty 
any longer Then what is that source oi income from which the Govern- 
ment of India can derive their income in order to make up this loss? It 
must be a source of revenue which will go on bringing m more and more 
money as the needs of the State increase, and what is that source of 
revenue’ Now, Sir, I don’t think there will be any Honourable Member 
M this House who will suggest that all the taxes should be paid by the 
moor alone or by one particular section of the people alone. If taxes are 
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to be paid, they ought to be paid by all ihose who can bear them. I have 
looked into the past proceedings of the budget Sessions in this House. 
Everybody has said that certainly the poor people a-lonc should not be 
made to pay the tax towards the maintenance of the State and 'that the 
rich alone should pay. That is my contention. Of course, I may be met 
with the argument raised by my Honourable friend, the Baronet from 
Bombay, and others, that the rich people have been made to pay very 
much more. I do not wish tc go into detail. I wish only to state one 
particular fact for your consideration. If you look into the reports pub- 
lished on the collection of income-tax by the Government of India, it 
would be possible for you to find out that the number of people who are 
able to pay you income-tax has increased by leaps and bounds during 
recent years and especially the number of people paying income-tax on 
an annual income of more than Bs. 2,000 has increased to an enormous 
extent, by more than 60 per cent, since 1921. That naturally raises the 
question that if the ability of these people to pay income-tax has increased, 
in the last fourteen or fifteen years, how is it that they arc paying less 
and less ? What about the others ? As I have already told you, Sir, at 
the beginning of my speech, the incomes of the poor peoples have gone 
down by fifty per cent, and even more in the last few years. And in 
spite of what my Honourable friend, Mr. Sanjiva Row, has had to say 
the other day, it is a fact, it is an unvarnished fact that the income of the 
po«r people in this country, the income of the peasants in this country, 
has been going down and is going down even today. It. may be due to the 
depression, it may be due to the incapacity of this Government to do 
anything, it may be due to the unwillingness of this Government to do 
anything to improve their productive capacity, and it is such people who 
are made to pay more and more, — from the Rs. 6,34 lakhs in 1921-22 
they are asked to pay Rs. 8,75,00,000 now. Is that fair, I ask? Then if 
the Honourable the Finance Member thinks he cannot very well touch 
these rich men because they are so very powerful, and there are rich people 
in every party, I would only ask him why this Government, which has 
been powerful enough to put. two lakhs of us in jail, powerful enough to 
keep on the Statute-book so many of these unwanted laws, powerful 
enough to keep thousands and thousands o! people in jail without any 
trial, powerful enough to try to destroy our Congress and then claim, “Oil, 
yes, ihe Congress is all gone, except for these Gandhi caps in this House" 

• — why should this Government be so very much afraid of Ihese rich people? 
If it is not afraid of all the millions of people in this country who call 
themselves peasants and workers and who constitute by far the bulk of the 
population of this vast country, why should it be afraid of these rich 
people ? Sir, it is all because it is itself in alliance with the' rich people. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, it is all very well for the Honoui'able the. Finance 
Member to say that the Congress is generally in alliance with high finance. 
I say, no, Sir: it is not the Congress which is in alliance, but on the 
contrary high finance fights shy of the Congress; it is high finance which 
has entered into an alliance with Lancashire by means of the Mocly- 
Lees pact (Hear, hear), it is high finance which sees no prospect of being 
able honestly to compete with Japan, it is high finance which is prepared 
to welcome Lancashire goods but not the goods from Japan or the pro- 
ducts of hand-loom weavers, and, Sir, it is high finance which _ is. today 
ruling in the councils of the Governor General in Council, — and it is that 
high finance which I want the Honourable the Finance Member, if lie 
really wishes to be fresh in his methods ns he has been posing to be so 
here,' to touch. Well, he does look fresh enough any way. Sir, he can 
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somehow manage to raise this eight, crores 75 lakhs. For this reason, Sir, 
from 34 crores to 5d erores, the customs revenue has risen in the last 14 
years, that is an increase of 20 erores. That is just a little more than all 
that is being paid by the rich people in the shape of income-tax and super- 
tax. If the poor classes can be made to pay 54 erores in the shape of' 
customs- duties, eight erores and 75 lakhs in the shape of salt tax, 1 do- 
not see any reason why the rich people should not be made to pay eight 
crores 75 lakhs for the relief of the poor people. That is the amount, which 
will he involved in the abolition of this tax. But the Government is not 
going to do that. 

I wish to place before this House one further fact that it is not. only- 
four annas six pies which an individual will be gaining by the abolition- 
of this tax. You would be able to provide employment, voluntarily, for 
more than one million people in the country side' It is true that, the 
rich people and the urban classes may anyhow have to pay, hereafter, for 
the salt that they consume. Well, Sir, they can very well afford to pay 
it. J might be asked what about the urban working classes ? We are 
being asked to pay these customs duties in order to help my Honourable 
friend, the Baronet from Bombay, and also the industrial' workers in 
urban areas and should they not at least make this much of contribution 
to relieve the poor masses? If that is justifiable, then who are to he 
benefited directly by this '> It is the rural masses and workers and 
peasants and there would be no less than 50 millions of people and each 
one of them would be gaining Bs. 1-8-0 per annum as addition to an annual 
income of Rs. 25. This sum of Rs. 1-8-0 is certainly a mentionable 
amount. After what Government take away from the annual income of' 
Rs 25 — they take away to the extent of nearly Rs. 6 — this additional 
sum of Rs. 1-8-0 is a considerable sum. Will not this Government be- 
good enough to make that gift to the ordinary peasants. 

I am not asking the Government to spend this money by devising 
ways and means by which industrialisation can be brought about in this 
country. I was surprised the other day when the Honourable Member 
for Industries and Labour got up and asked my Honourable frined, Mr. 
Joslii, what were his ideas of developing industry in this country? Well, 
Sir, it is for the Government of India to do that. It is not our busi- 
ness. If I were the Government of India, I would be able to produce 
a number of schemes from my sleeves and I would be ashamed to ask 
any Honourable Member of this House to produce a scheme. It is for 
the Government of India to produce the scheme. After 150 years of 
benign rule of the British Government, the Honourable the Finance 
Member says, there are no famines now, while there used to be famines, 
before. I am quite prepared to believe most of the things which the 
Honourable the Finance Member wants us to believe. Yes, there were 
famines before the British Government came into this country, there was 
salt tax before the British Government came into this country. What is 
it that the British Government have done, if we arc suffering today in 
the same way as we used' to suffer before tbe advent of British rule? 
What is it that -the masses have gained by British rule ? Practically 
nothing. 

An Honourable Member: There were no epidemic diseases before the 
advent of British rule. 
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Prof, N. G-. Ranga; Look at any part of India you like. There is the 
Khulna district, there is the Gujrat where revenue officers, the pativari 
and the chauhidar, had to resign their jobs on account of their inability 
to collect taxes that are cruelly raised by Government, in spite of the 
raging famine for the past four or five years. The neighbouring provinces 
and the neighbouring districts are all suffering from famine. There is 
the Burdwan and' several other districts in that pari of the country from 
which the Honorable the Law Member hails and I do not know whether 
he is just as fond of Bengal as we are all of India. There is famine in 
Burdwan. There is famine in the Punjab and in the Central Provinces. 
Peasant marches are being organized in those parts in order to ask for 
tax remission. The tragic part of it is that Government are not even 
prepared to extend the salt concessions to those parts which are badly 
famine stricken. Will the Government tell me whether they have extend- 
ed the free salt concessions to any place in India during the whole of 
last year? If that is the result of 150 years of British rule, well, T leave 
Ihe Honourable the Finance Member to feci proud of it, and I can only 
sav, “God save us from this sort of Government”. 

What I want is eight crores and severity-five lakhs ns tax relief. It is 
not a great demand. The Honourable Member gave two crores to the 
rich people last year and this year. He might turn round and say, “Oht 
T have given one evore last- year and I am giving one erore nnd seventy- 
five lakhs this y'ear which makes a total of two crores and 75 lakhs for 
rural uplift. What more do yon want?” He lias himself stated that 
there is no possibility of any more grant hereafter. Well, Sir, he has 
given two crores and 75 lakhs in return for how much ? Fifty-four crores 
paid in the shape of customs duties, eight crores 75 lakhs paid in the 
shape of salt tax. That is for the Government of India alone. What 
about the Provincial Governments and the millions of money that are 
being paid to them ? Out of Rs. 25 per capita bend of income, nearly 
Rs. six is paid to the Government from the ordinary agriculturist. The 
Honourable Member ought to realise what he has done for peasants does 
not go anywhere and that it is not at all enough. 

Bvery Honourable Member of ibis House has already made it perfectly 
elenr that we want the lotnl abolition of the salt. tax. (Interruption.) I 
know my Honourable friends are impatient about moving their own amend- 
ments on salt tax with a view to get remission. They think if we are 
not able to get this iotal abolition, let us tit least get a remission of two 
unnas or four annas or more. It mav be that this question has been dis- 
cussed again and again for several years past in this House as well as in 
its predecessors. It may be so, but T say it is on this that the British 
Government is going to break itself, it is on Ibis that the people of this 
country have carried a national fight all along It is for the sake of this 
that Mahatma Gandhi has bad to march to Dandi, it is for the sake of 
this that people like myself have had do give up rosy chances of jobs and 
come down here to fight the people’s cause. Tt was over some such 
thing that the French Revolution broke out nnd the post-war German 
Revolution took place. Tt is over such a seemingly unimportant/ thing 
that the Russian Revolution took place. T warn the Government that, 
if they do not abolish this salt tax, the? are bargaining for a revolution. 

1 am not so very keen whether you heed mv warning or not, because 
von seem to be bent on bargaining for n revolution. But 1 if you do no^ 
want revolution in this country, then make a beginning and get rid of 
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eight crores and 75 lalihs. Try to make a gesture to the masses. Other- 
wise the 'masses will be perfectly justified in going about the country 
rising, not only against this Government, but also against all those classes 
who have been co-operating with this Government in order that Uio 
masses might be exploited. It is easy to say, yes, look at those people, 
they have gone mad'. Mahatma Gandhi was once attacked as being mad. 
The great Wilberforce was once attacked' as being mall. It serves the 
interests of the rich, the Anglo-Indian and the pro-Government Press to 
si vie some of us as mad people. Yes, Sir, we are mad, mad with rage, 
mad against injustice, mad against this Government, mad against tyranny 
and mad against all repressive laws. I would rather that these 365 
millions of people should go so mad as to get rid of this system of Gov- 
ernment than that we should parade ourselves as sensible people as some 
of my Honourable friends over there and there, and say “everything is 
quiet on the western front” while as a matter of fact there would bo 
the German march into the Rhur. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: In spite of the eloquent appeal to 
which we have just listened, I am afraid that I cannot accept his invita- 
tion to floe from the wrath that is to come, and if all this wrath is to 
follow the rejection by the Government of Iris proposal to repeal the 
salt duty completely, I am afraid it must come, because it is quite clear 
that to surrender something like eight crores of revenue on a narrowly 
balanced budget, which has considerable calls on it in the future, is 
quite impossible. I do not wish to go, in this connection, into any 
questions of comparative weight of taxation on different classes or even 
on individuals. What is quite clear is that the budget cannot nt the 
present moment spare even a small portion of this eight crores. Sir, I 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I do not 
share in the anxiety to save this Government. If a revolution is to come 
about by the continuation of the salt tax, I think we ought to welcome 
it. (Laughter.) If the power of Government is going to be destroyed 
by their deeds in Bengal and all over India, as my Honourable friend 
yesterday pointed out, then I do not want to correct them. Go on with 
your repression, go on with your salt duty; but, Sir, that is not my 
object, — to save the Government. Unfortunately we are here in this 
Legislature, and we are circumscribed within certain limits. This is not 
a new question, and I do not think I need assure my Honourable friends 
there that my anxiety is not any the less than theirs if any real relief 
can be given to the poor. But the difficulty that I have always found, — 
T have been in this Legislature for many years, and this question has 
cropped up every year, — the difficulty is that if you want to abolish the 
salt tax as a matter of principle on any grounds, — and there are many 
grounds for it. — then we have got to suggest an alternative. If we on 
this side of the House, as the Opposition, were to examine the budget 
critically and carefully and put forward a definite alternative to the 
budget, tben I can understand our pressing Government and bold-' 
ing to bur Opinions and saying that the salt duty must be abolished. 
But, unfortunately, we have never been able to do that and no definite 
1301161X16 has ever emerged from the Opposition Bench- T do not say that 
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"it is our obligation in the sense that we are obliged to do it ; but remem- 
ber the situation under which we are working; and, therefore, what we 
have to do is this. "We have to show how we can also produce a balanced 
■budget, and a better one than Government are doing. It may be that 
they may not accept it, but surely we shall then justify our position 
before the world and say that having shown this we are going to abolish 
the salt tax and let the Governor General certify it. That wo have not 
been able to do Jet. I know we cannot make a motion to appropriate 
revenues or the monies; that, is not open to us within the four corners 
of the Constitution, but it is surely open to us to put forward a definite 
scheme and say. “Here this is what we want Government to do”. If 
that is not taken care of in the next year, let me tell you, I shall be 
with the Honourable Members then and say: “Now, we have given you a 
chance, we will abolish the salt duly altogether and you can certify it 
if you like.” I do not, therefore, want merely a sentimental sort of 
thing which you bring up and' which fizzles out without clinching the 
thing as you should clinch it. Therefore, although I can support this 
amendment, I am not going, in case of a division, to walk into the 
Government: lobby. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (Rohillmnd and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): But you have thrown out supplies demanded for 
the Defence Department, and most of it is non-votable. And that was 
eight crores .... 

.Mr. M. A. Jinnah.: Excuse me, that was not on the financial ground. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) 
resumed the Chair.] 

That was not on the ground that we were suggesting another financial 
budget. That was merely, as I made it clear, a pure constitutional issue 
condemning the military policy of the Government. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant; But including extravagance. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah; I beg your: pardon. The army grant was thrown 
out by us, not because we had no grievance with regard to that grant 
itself, but as a constitutional gesture. We say that the army policy of 
Government* is so wrong that this is the only way in which we can 
show our disapproval. That has nothing to do with the budgetary posi- 
tion at all. I am now dealing with the budgetary proposals. Therefore, 
that is the position that I take up. 

Eurther, I have always tried my best to understand, and 1 am open 
to conviction whether, if there is any reduction of -the salt, duty, it will 
■really give any substantial relief to the poor men that we have in our 
minds. I really must honestly confess that T have not been satisfied 
that the reduction is going to give any substantial relief to the poor man. 
Therefore, I feel this, that neither are we going to help the" poor man, 
nor are we in a position to suggest an alternative. And, working within the 
four corners of the Constitution, it will not be justifiable on my part to 
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say to Government: “I have examined your budgetary proposals, and I 
want now to knock off eight erores or lour erores, or even a crore 
and a half.” I am not in a position to do that. At, the same time, 
I do not subscribe to the soundness of the position of Government. And, 
t herefore, my Party, after full consideration, have decided on this ques- 
tion that we cannot support the amendment, but we cannot support 
Government either. * 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): Sir, the speech, which my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, has just made, has induced 
me to intervene in this debate. Pie has put forward two' 
reasons for the attitude which lie and his Party will take up. One is 
that those who have moved this cut have failed ■ to put forward any 
alternative scheme for filling up the gap in the revenues which will be 
made by this amendment and without which he does not think it would 
be justifiable for us to demand a reduction of revenue to the tune of 
eight erores. At the same time he has told us that he does not think 
that the reduction of the salt duty will mean really any relief at all. I 
am unable to reconcile those two positions If my Honourable friend 
thinks that a reduction of the salt duty will mean no relief to the poor 
at all, then the question of the entire abolition of the salt duty even . . . 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I did not say it will give entirely or no relief at all 
At present [ am only speaking from what I am able to understand, and 
1 am open to conviction; but I do say that at present I am not satisfied’ 
that a reduction of the salt duty will give any substantial relief to the' 
poor man. That is my position. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: T think I precisely understood my Honourable friend’ 
to mean what he has just said, that he is not yet convinced that a reduc- 
tion of the salt duty will mean any substantial relief to the poor. Thai 
is the position and I accept that position. If that is so, how would he 
be justified in voting for the total abolition of the salt duty if there are^ 
alternative budgetary proposals put forward by the other Party? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: T may not; but produce a scheme first. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: If e\eu in that case lie is not going to vote for the 
aholicion of flic salt, duly, then the argument that is put forward has, in 
my opinion, no immediate value for the purpose of considering our atti- 
tude on this particular amendment at all. All ’ that he "means to say is 
that anybody' who conics here for the sake of the abolition or a substantial 
reduction of any tax which Government may want to impose through 
their Finance Bill must necessarily have a counter' scheme, so that if a 
tax is thrown out or reduced, there, may be something else in its place 
which may be reasonably considered by the House. That is all whaf he. 
means in the first part of his speech. It has 'got nothing to do with 
regard to the attitude to be taken up by any member of his Party on 
this particular motion. T only want to draw attention to one point of 
view, that is the second point of view. The duty on salt has all along been 
considered as a duty upon one of the necessaries of life, and a duty on 
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a necessary of life is justified only, in my opinion, when there is an 
emergency which compels Government to recover revenue from the 
people. If there is not that emergency, the general policy should be the 
avoidance of necessaries of life being included in the list of articles which 
arc to be taxed. This is a case on which, from the very beginning, the 
Congress and the Indian public have consistently and emphatically pro- 
tested, and declared that the duty on salt is one of the unreasonable 
duties and ought t<5 be removed. This duty has undergone various changes 
from the old times. It is true that under the existing condition of the 
budget if the duty is removed it means a loss of eight crones of rupees; 
there is no doubt on that point. But our attitude on this point will 
depend upon the reply which Government can make. Are they prepared 
to consider any proposal which will ultimately lead to the abolition of 
the salt duty within a reasonable period? If the Government’s reply had 
been of the nature that under the existing conditions they could not con- 
sider it, but that they were prepared to proceed by gradual stages, 
ultimately tending to the total abolition of a duty on an extremely neces- 
sary article of diet of the Indian people, within a reasonable time, I 
personally would not have been inclined to vole on the amendment as it 
is. But the attitude of the Government is of an entirely negative nature. 
Such being the case, I and my friends sitting behind me cannot accept this 
attitude of complete, negation of their grievance — which has been a stand- 
ing ’grievance of the Indian public for the last 40 or 50 years. To that 
■our reply is that we have to stand by the demand of the country made 
for so many years. For that reason, I would advise my friends to vote 
for the motion. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: The intervention of my Honourable friend, the 
Leader of the Independent Party, is always welcome in this House: I 
wish he intervened oftener. He has thrown out a challenge to this side 
practically. I propose to answer that challenge, most respectfully and 
very briefly. My Honourable frined says that the removal of the salt 
■duty will hot give substantial relief to the poor. I want to remind my 
Honourable friend that tlie poverty of this country is one which no English 
word can adequately describe. (Hear, hear.) They talk of poverty in 
■other countries in a quite different sense. If a poor man in this country 
can get eight annas the whole year round, it is a real addition to his 
income. Many people in this country cannot buy a yard of cloth, to 
make an additional bit of clothing for themselves. I am sure my friend 
knows it; several of them cannot afford two meals a day. I, therefore, 
■suggest that the removal of the salt duty will bring substantial relief, 
not in our dictionary, but in the dictionary of the poorest in this land. 
I. suggest that the average income being between seven pies a day and 
two annas at the most optimistic estimate, even the relief which' eight 
■crores of taxation being removed will give to the poor is not unsubstantial. 

T would, therefore, appeal to his generous heart to think of the poorest 
in this country, and vote for this motion. 

The second argument he gave was that we have not suggested alter- 
native schemes of taxation. 1 aiii very glad that, shrewd parliamentarian 
that he is, he recognised that it was no part of our obligation, and, if 
Government had asked that question, I would have said, no; but since 
he has asked that question, I would attempt to answer it. I w’ant to 
tell him that a ten per cent, cut in salaries will give us four crores a year. 
Has he ever heard of salaries, on the scale prevailing in India, in any 
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country in tlio world ? How long will these fat salaries go on without 
their being touched in spite of the cataclysroal fall in prices ? Why- 
should wo not bring them down, and give the poor this relief? Secondly, 
my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, who has constituted him- 
self Deputy Providence to financial autonomy, forgot that he is the 
Finance Member of the Government of India. Why should we think of 
a revenue reserve fund out of the surplus? I ask my friend: “Is it just, 
is iii fair, to tax the poorest in the land, make a surplus, and build up 
a revenue reserve fund- — to create new provinces, give them funds. Why 
is it right, is it not a luxury comparatively speaking?” 

Then, Sir, we have, I think, under-estimated the revenue this year 
also. My Honourable friend comes from a city where there are dis- 
tinguished men who belong to Chambers of Commerce. I have been- 
flooded — as I am sure he has been — during the last few days, with state- 
ments in which they have deliberately stated that the Finance Member 
has under-estimated the revenue. Taking all these together, we can easily 
make these eight crores. 

But, Sir, T would like to conclude by supporting the point made by 
my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Nationalist Party. If the Gov- 
ernment were willing to have a plan of reducing the eight crores by Fwo 
crores a year or even by one crore a year in four or eight years, I can- 
understand the attitude of the Leader of the Independent Party but 
their attitude is one of non possumus. And, after all, although my 
Honourable friend explained our vote on the Army cut was based more 
on constitutional than on financial grounds, I am sure, as one who knows 
the inner working of the Army Department to the extent to which “igno- 
rant Members of this House” can ever be allowed to know these things, 
he ought to know — none better — that thero is ample scope for retrench- 
ment on Army expenditure. We are spending 45 crores of rupees on it; 
is it suggested seriously by any one, that you cannot reduce two crores- 
out of that forty-five, can you not do it, does not my friend know it can 
be done? I do appeal to him — he made a valiant appeal the other day 
for our sitting down and settling our quarrels. Let him make a beginning 
today by walking into the lobby with us, and we will be starting on the 
road to settling these quarrels. 

Some Honourable Members: Sir, I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

"That the question he now put.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That to clause 2 of the Bilk the following be adde'd at the end : 

‘and the said provisionsi shall, in so far as they enable the Governor General in- 
Council to remit any duty so imposed, be construed as if with effect from the 1st- day 
of April, 1936, they remitted the duty to the extent of the said one rupee and four 
annas, and such remission shall be deemed to have been made out of the leviable duty 
by rule made under that section’.” 
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The Assembly divided: 

AYES— 52. 


Aaron, Mr. Samuel. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Asaf Ali, Mr. M. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. Ananthasayanam. 
Ba Si, U 

Banerjea, Dr P* N. 

Bhagavau Das, Dr. 

Cliattopadhyaya, Mr. Amarendra 
Nath. 

Chettiar, Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam. 
Ohetty, Mr. Sami Veneataclielam . 
Chunder, Mr. N. C. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Mr. Basanta ICumar. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha 
Datta, Mr. Akhil Chandra. 

Desai, Mr Bhulabhai J. 

Gadgil, Mr. N. V. 

Giri, Mr. V. V. 

Gupta, Mr. Ghanshiam Singh. 

Hans Raj, Raizada. 

Hosmani, Mr. S. K. 

Jodhe, Mr. IC. M. 

Jogendra Singh, Sirdar. 

Kailasli Behari Lai, Babu. 

Khan Sahib, Dr. 

Khare, Dr. N. B. 


Maitra, Pandit Lakshmi Kanta 
Malaviya, Pandit Krishna Kant. 
Mangal Singh, Sardar. 

Mudaliar, Mr. C. N. Muthuranga. 
Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, Qazi. 
Nageswara Rao, Mr. K. 

Paliwal, Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta. 
Pant, Pandit Govind Ballabh. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Raghuhir Narayan Singh, Chou- 
dhuri 

Rajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Rajan, Dr. T. S. S. 

Raju Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami. 
Ranga, Prof. N. G. 

Sant Singli, Sardar. 

Satyamurfci, Mi'. S. 

Sham Lai, Mr. 

Sheodass Daga, Seth. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Anugrah Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr, Sntya Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Shri Krishna. 

Som, Mr. Suryya ECumar. 

Sri Prakasa, Mr. 

Them Maung, Dr. 

Varma, Mr. B. B. 


NOES— 41. 


Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Bakhsh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Malik. 
Aminudclin, Mi’. Saiyid. 

Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur R. V. 
Krishna. 

Ayyar, Rao Bahadur A. A. 

Venkatarama, 

Bajpai, Sir Girja Shankar. 

Bewoor, Mr. G. V. 

Buss, Mr. L. C. 

Crailc, The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Das-Gupta, Mr. S. K. 

Dash, Mr. A, J. 

DeSouza, Dr. P. X. 

Grigg, The Honourable Sir James. 
Grigson, Mr. W. V. 

Hands, Mi'. A. S. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Hutton, Dr. J. H. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Khurshaid Muhammad, Khan Bahadur 
Shaikh. 

The motion was adopted. 


Lai Chand, Captain Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri. 

Leach. Mr. F. B. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Lloyd, Mr. A. H. 

MacDougall, Mr. R. M. 

Metcalfe, Sir Aubrey. 

Morgan , Mr. G. 

Muldierjee, Rai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charan. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Prank, 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Mr. IC. Sanjiva. 

Sale, Mr. J. P. 

Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan, Captain 
Sardar. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Shyam Narayan. 
Sircar. _ The Honourable Sii- 
Nripendra. 

Spence, Mr. G. H. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. P. 

Yamin Khan, Sir Muhammad. 
Zafrullah Khan, The Honourable Sir 
Muhammad. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Then, the next 
one is a comprehensive amendment. If that is adopted, then I don’t 
think any other Honourable Member can move his amendment. 
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The question is; 

"That clause 2 nt the Bill, as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

■Clause 2, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 
"That clause 3 stand part of tlio Bill.” 


The first amendment stands in the name of Mr. Mutliurnnga Muda- 
liar. 

Mr. C. N. Mufchuranga Mudaliar [South Aveot cum Ohingleput: Non- 
Mnhainmadan Rural): Sir, I don’t move it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The next one is 
No. 41 standiug in the name, of Pandit Nilakantha Das. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, 1 don’t move it, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rabim): The Chair finds 
there are two other amendments in the names of Mr. Essak Sait and 
Mr. Bnjoria, that is No. 40, 

Mr. H. A. Sathar H. Essak Sait (West Coast and Nilgiris: Muham- 
madan): I don’t move it, Sir. 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria (Marwari Association: Indian Commerce): J 
don’t move it, Sir. 

The, Honourable Sir Prank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
If it is really helpful to the House, I may say, Sir, that No. 42 is the 
most comprehensive. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Does Mr. Paliwal 
wish to move it? 

Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think, Sir, I am correct in saying 
that in past years you allowed all the amendments relating to letter rate 
to be moved together in view of a comprehensive discussion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Supposing this is 
passed, then do "the other amendments become unnecessary? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
The trouble, is that it is an extraordinarily complicated business, and that 
it is very difficult to say how far this amendment,, which would involve 
the greatest loss to the Postal Department, would cover all the others, 
No. 42 involves the greatest loss to the post office. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Are there any other 
variations proposed ? 

Mr. Sri Prakasa (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
"Rural): Sir, T have a proviso to No. 52 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): I will take up 
No. 42 first. * 

Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: Sir, I don’t move No. 42. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Then, we come to 
No. 44. Does Mr. Althil Chandra Datta want to move it? 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Yes, Sir. My amendment is: 

“That in SclVedulr T to the Bill, in the proposed First .Schedule to the Indian 
Post Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ‘Letters’ the following be 
substituted : 

‘ For a weight not exceeding half a tola . . Half an anna. 

For a weight exceeding half a tola, but not ex- 
ceeding one tala One anna. 

For every tola or fraction thereof, exceeding one 
tolai Quarter of an anna 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair might 
■explain that if this is carried, then no further amendment can be moved. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: Sir, on further consideration, I have decided 
not to move it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim)- Which is the next 
■one in order of comprehensiveness? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No. 47. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashihngam Chettiar (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): I do not move No. 47, Sir. 

Mr, Mathuradas Vissanji (Indian Merchants Chamber and Bureau: 
Indian Commerce): I do not, move No. 49, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): No. 50. Lalchamd 
Navalrai. Absent. No. 51. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das (Surma Valley cum Shillong: Non-Muham- 
madan): I do not move it, Sir. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I also do not move No 51, Sir. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): No. 53. Mr Sri 
Prakasa. 
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Mr. Sri Prakasa: Sir, J move: 

"That in Schedule I to the Bill, in Hie proposed First Schedule to the. Indian 
Post Office Act, 1898, after the entries under the head ‘ LUteta ’ the following proviso 
he added : 

'Provided that letters containing bona fide postal Complaints and marked as such 
on the envelopes addressed to officers of the Postal Department, shall not require, any 
postage’." 

My suggestion is a very simple one; and I believe the Department can 
easily accept this amendment. Formerly, letters containing any com- 
plaints against the Postal Department could be sent without any postage. 
Now, the post office have changed that rule; and they require postage 
on every letter containing even a postal complaint. As I oxplained last 
year, it is rather hard to expect a man to complain against an over-charge 
of two pice on a bearing letter, in a letter that requires five pice of postage 
to send; and, therefore, I thought that it was in the interests of the 
Department itself to encourage persons to send complaints against itself' 
without any pre-payment of postage. So far as I could understand my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Bewoor, he felt that, as complaints against every 
other Department of Government required postage, so should postage be 
required on complaints against the post office itself. But the fact is 
that oilier Departments of Government have to use postage when they 
send their letters, while the Postal Department does not use. any postage 
on its own letters. And, when this Department is called a commercial 
department, it is up to the Department to facilitate tho complaints that 
the public may have to make against it, and it should nob effectively shut 
out all complaints by insisting on postage. Last year, ray Honourable 
friend, Mr. Bewoor, said that it was easy for me to hand over a complaint 
to the post office as I went about my business, and that if 1 oared to hand 
over the complaint to the post office which had over-charged me, then T 
could do so without any extra postage. But, supposing 1 have u complaint 
against the post office of Bombay, surely the post office in Benares is not 
going to accept a complaint that .1 may have to make there. I fear tho 
Department feels that very often complaints are not bona fide, and so it 
wants to discourage such complaints. I think there is also the idea that 
a lot of anonymous letters will be sent without pre-payment of postage. 
But I do think that all this fear is not well founded. There are not very 
many people in our country who pursue very far their complaints against 
any wrong that they feel they have suffered; and the few that want to do’ 
so should be encouraged to do so. It is in the interests of the post office 
itself that this proviso should be accepted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Amendment 
moved: 

“That In Schedule 1 to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian 
Post Office Act, 1898, after the entries under the head ' Letters’ the following proviso 
be added : 

‘Provided that letters containing bona fide postal complaints and marked as such 
on the envelopes addressed to officers of the Postal Department, shall not require any 
postage'.” 

Mr, G, V. Bewoor (Director General, Posts and Telegraphs): Sir, 
tho concession of sending, free of postage, complaints against the postal 
and telegraph departments was granted in the early days of post office in. 
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India when it was considered desirable to encourage complaints in order 
to ascertain and remove defects in the service which might otherwise pass 
unnoticed, and, generally, to establish confidence in the minds of the 
public. This privilege undoubtedly served its purpose at the time, but it 
had long outlived its usefulness and had developed into a source of 
definite inconvenience, if not a nuisance. A very large majority of the 
complaints were found to be frivolous and groundless, but apart from that,, 
the chief difficulty* is this. A letter comes in a closed cover and it is not, 
until you have opened the letter, that you know whether it contains a 
complaint, or whether it is an application for a job, or whether it relates, 
to an application for the transfer of a savings bank account, or whether li 
is an obscene letter, or an anonymous attack upon any one. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: It can be mentioned on the cover that it is a 
complaint. 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: The mere fact that the writer mentions on the 
cover that it is a complaint is not a guarantee that its contents are a 
complaint, and, it is after long years of experience of this kind of 
inconvenience or nuisance, that the Government decided to take away this 
privilege. 1 wish to assure the House that we had absolutely uo desire 
in mailing this change to earn any more money for the department. The 
nnjouut of revenue involved in this is a very small one, but the time of 
the departmental officers was greatly wasted in dealing with absolutely 
frivolous complaints, and especially with a large number of anonymous- 
communications which came with the superscription “Postal complaint”. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Will my Honourable friend allow me to inform him 
that I have myself recovered many a half anna, when there was a system 
of making complaints without pre-payment? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: I do not quite understand the Honourable Member. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: I have recovered many a half an anna in the old days 
when 1 could complain against the post office’s over-charge without pre- 
paying postage on letters containing my complaints. 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: 1 never accused my Honourable friend of making 
frivolous complaints, but there are 350 millions of people in this country . . 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Gan they all write ? These 350 millions ? (Lnuglffier.) 
That is news to me. 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: These are actual facts, and T can tell the House- 
an actual slorv. A Superintendent began to receive a number of com- 
plaints, and when lie examined them, he traced them to a certain school 
whore a school master was teaching his students how to write letters and 
applications: and, in order to test whether their essay or their attempt at 
writing letters and complaints were really such ns to impress somebody, 
they used to address these in a cover and send them to various postal 
officers Th.it is one of the actual instances that lias occurred in the 
post office This was some years ago, but mv chief point is, that I do not 
see why in the post office there should be this particular concession which 
is not extended to any other department of Government. Everybody will 
admit, I am sure, that complaints made to the post office always receive 
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the host possible attention aud with the Least delay. We do not wish to 
■encourage the sending of numerous communications which are not really 
complaints by restoring this concession. It is not on the ground of revenue 
ibnl 1 put this forward hut on the ground of grave administrative incon- 
venience. I have _ already issued instructions that it is open to any 
member of the public to hand over, in an open cover or® without a cover, 
an) complaint that, bo rnay have to make against the postal service or Llm 
telegraph service. I can perhaps satisfy Mr. Sri l’mk.ma by informing 
him that even if it is a complaint against the postal service of Bombay it 
will be open to him to band over nis complaint in an open cover to a 
postmaster with a request that it should he forwarded to the proper 
authorities and I shall see that instructions are issued that the complaint 
should he accepted and sent to the proper authority who is authorised lo 
investigate into the complaint. 1 trust that the explanation I have given 
will lie accepted by the House and that the department will not be called 
upon to waste the energies of its officers by investigating into a large 
number of frivolous complaints and thus putting a premium on people 
making unnecessary complaints 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: In view of what Mr. Bewoor has said, T ask for 
leave of the House to withdraw my amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian 
Post Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ‘ Postcard s’ the following he 
substituted : 

‘ Single picture stamped postcards (sold by the Post Office) • Nine pies. 

Single (other than the above) ...... Six pies. 

Reply ........... One anna’.” 

Sir, before I proceed, allow me to pay my tribute once more to Lhe 
Postal Service and those who are in charge of it, from the Honourable 
Members who sit in this House to the humble village postman and postal 
runner on the hill side for all that they do for us. The Post Office, Sir, 
is the only Department of this Government that is doing any good*" to the 
country; and it is the only Department of Government that may honestly 
be called honest. (Hoar, hear.) It may perhaps interest you, Sir, and 
interest the. House also, to know that during the 20 years of my public 
life and though T may not look very old, I have put in 20 years of public 
life, I have had occasion to make many suggestions, asked and unasked, to 
this Government; and during all this time the only suggestion of mine 
that Government has accepted is to allow a full half portion on the address 
side of a postcard for purposes of convspoudonee All my other sugges- 
tions have been turned down ; and I may perhaps hope tliat if I live for 
another 20 years, one more suggestion may be accepted, via,, that the size 
of the postcard sold by the post office may be made as large as that of 
the private postcard. 

As a recent circular of the Department said to the world, the Govern- 
ment have now increased the size of private postcards from 54" by 3J" 
to 5J* by 44", and for the edification of the House I will show it samples 
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of the two. Honourable Members perhaps do not know that this conces- 
sion has come, so it is just .as well they should know this- Moreover the 
embossed postcards printed and sold by the Post Office will now have a 
line right in the midle on the address side, in order to give the writer a 1 
full half portion. It is a great concession because, as we know, though 
there was no “monkeying about” with the postcard, there was n lot of 
lion-ing and unicorning about it, and the royal motto — ‘Hnni soit qui 
mal I/ pi'nsc ’ — was also printed on it all of which filled up a large amount 
of writing space unnecessarily. T understand that the motto meant : 
“evil to him who evil thinks”. Well, it is just as well that that has been 
now removed, because when a full half portion lias been given for writing, 
nobody will think evil and so nobody need be cursed with evil in return. 

Now, Sir, tlxe Post Office has introduced very pretty picture postcards. 

I rather like picture postcards; and my only suggestion to the Post Office 
would be to put some wax paper between two picture postcards that the 
pretty picture on one. postcard may not leave smudges on the one below 
and thus make writing on them unpleasant. Therefore, I suggest that 
they should have this extra wax paper between postcards, and for that T 
am willing to give them an extra pice. Tn short, my suggestion is that 
picture postcards may be sold for nine pies while the ordinary ones for 
six pies. Picture postcards are ordinarily used by persons who have very 
little to write I understand that according to the code of letter-writing 
in TfCngland. they do not usually begin, “my clear so and so’ or end with 
“yours sincerely” or ‘yours affectionately'’ on past-cards: they just write a’ 
few words, like “kisses to the baby”, ("Laughter), or sometimes, when a 
lady feels particularly jealous of a friend whose husband has given her a 
better motor car than she herself possesses, she just writes off: “your car 
is a beauty, my dear”. Well, you see, persons who just want to write- 
s line on postcards will be greatly facilitated by these picture postcards. 

Sir OowaEji Jehan.gir: Where are these picture postcards in the 
Schedule? Wliere are they in this Bill itself? 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: When they are in actual fact in tlu- post office, how 
does it matter if they are not in the Bill, they can easily be brought in it. 

Mr. G-. V. Bewoor: May f explain. Sir? 1 am afraid there has been 
some misunderstanding on the, part of the Honourable Member. With 
regard to the picture postcards, we issued n Press Communique on the 
subject which apparently escaped his notice. The picture postcard has 
not been introduced by the Department as a regular part of its postal 
stationery.' It is merely an attempt, by co-operation between two- 
Departments of Government, to help in increasing traffic. We approached 
certain Bailway Administrations and said to, them: “Tf you would like to- 
join us, we would have a few postcards printed with pictures representing 
something on your Railway and will place them for sale in post offices. 
We will benefit by selling a few more postcards than we might otherwise 
do, and you will get the publicity for important places which are situated 
on your Railway and thus encourage traffic”. The. North Western Railway 
very cordially came to our help. They paid for the cost of the block and 
of the printing and ws undertook (he distribution of the postcards, — a very- 
small number, namely 100,000 postcards only have been printed, while 
our total sales are 200 million postcards. 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What is the stamp on that? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: It is the same, — the ordinary postage on u postcard, 
we do not charge anything extra ; the extra cost of printing the picture is 
paid for by the North Western Hallway. The Honourable Member apparently 
wants us now to embark upon printing picture postcards as a regular part 
of the postal stationery and to charge extra postage on it. Well, if we 
do embark upon a scheme of supplying picture postcard stationery, it is 
unnecessary to include, this matter in the Schedule because the Schedule 
merely says what the rate of postage on a postcard should be. It will then 
be open to tbe Department to say that the postage iR two or three pice, as 
the case may be, and the cost of the. picture is one pice or two pice, or 
three pice according to the nature of the work, the colour, the picture, or die 
fine paper on which we print. Therefore, I hope the Honourable Member 
will agree to omit the entry “picture postcards” and just deal with the 
postage rate. 


Mr. M. S. Aney: May I ask for some explanation 0 Where is tlio 
expenditure which is incurred for the sake of having these picture postcards 
shown in the Budget 0 

Mr. G, V. Bewoor: That expenditure is paid for by the North. Western 
Railway out of their grant for publicity. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Sir, 1 know all that my Honourable friend lias said 
hut I wanted really to draw the attention of the House to two things 
and get what I really wanted on the sly, if I may say so, by allowing 
, an extra pice on picture postcards and inducing Government to lower the 
price of ordinary postcards. Firstly, I do not want any co-operation 
■between the Railways and the Post Office; and 1 do not want* them to 
charge the Railways for the printing of their pictures. If they embark 
■ on this business, they will soon find sellers of Jintan or Sexol coming 
to them and asking them to print their beautiful illustrated' pictures 
instead. (Laughter.) Then, they will get into a mess. 

Mr. G. V, Bewoor: The Railways are a Department of (he State. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: They are all Departments of the State when it suits 
them; and they are all commercial and business concerns when that 
suits them. The Post Office in India, with its vast resources, can really 
embark on giving us beautiful pictures on its postcards. I say, you 
might have postcards with good pictures which people may like to look 
at and alongside of which people may like to write on, while travelling 
in trains. For this T am willing to give an extra pice. That will cover 
the cost of the block to which my Honourable friend referred, as well 
as the wax paper which T think very necessary for picture postcards. 
Then, Sir ... . 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: May I rise on a point of order? T understand 
what the Honourable the Mover’s amendment wants is lo substitute the 
"Schedule, which only deals with the postcard, .and not with the picture 
postcard. His amendment is — if you will look at lb: 


■“Single pi dure stamped postcards sold by the Post Office Nine pies.” 
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Well, these pictures on these postcards are not done by the Post Office 
.except by arrangement with the Railways. I want to understand, if 1 
-am wrong does the Post Office actually produce, at their own cost, picture 
postcards and sell them at your cost? 

Mr. G-. V. Bewoor: As 1 stated, Sir, the cost of the picture is paid 
by the Railway but the cards are sold by the Post Office. 

Mr. M. A. linn ah: Perfectly true. Therefore, the Post Office has 
got no Department in which they produce picture postcards and sell 
them, — I do not know, Sir*, how this amendment will fit in. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair cannot 
say that the amendment is out of order, because the Post Office docs 
sell picture postcards. If any Honourable Member thinks that this ought 
not to be in the Schedule, then he can vote against it. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: If there is any technical defect, T would with your 
permission take out my first line, Sir. I fear people generally do not 
know that these picture postcards are sold by the Post Office. Probably 
Mr. Jinnah also does not know, otherwise lie would rush to the Post 
Office and buy some. 

* Mr. M. A. Jinnah: My point is this: the Post Office has yet not 
established any Department for prejoaring or printing picture postcards 
and selling them on their own account. What they have done is that 
the Railways have paid' for the making of these picture postcards which 
ithey sell on their account. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Am I to understand that the Post Office sends these 
postcards to the Railway, who get them printed, or do the Post Office 
themselves print these picture postcards? I understand, that the Post 
‘Office themselves print these picture postcards and' charge the Railway 
tor the extra cost of printing those postcards. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: They are paid for by the Railways. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: I am quite prepared to have these postcards paid 
or by ourselves and I am quite willing to pay an extra pice on each post- 
-card. I do not want them only to get those pictures with which the 
Railways are concerned. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: That is a new departure. Unless the Government 
of India agree to accept that, your amendment is futile. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Most of our amendments are futile, I know. Here 
is a picture postcard, I have just got it for three pice only, I do not want 
the 'North Western Railway advertised on it. If the sense of the House, 
however, is that they do not want my suggestion regarding picubro post- 
cards, or that somehow or other it cannot he fitted in, I shall have no 
■objection in taking that line off. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member cannot do that now. 
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Mr. Sri Prakasa: I would suggest to the Post Office that they should' 
put this wax paper between the postcard's if they want to continue this- 
scheme. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am rather anxious about it, Sir. How will you 
put it to the vote ? If you put it all together, it will certainly create 
a serious difficulty V 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahiin): The Chair under- 
stands the Honourable Member’s point of order to bo this, the Post Office 
does not manufacture these picture postcards, which are manufactured 
by a certain Railway. Well, that does not really affecti the question 
whether this amendment is in order or not. Tt is quite open to the 
Honourable Member 'o move that if they sell any picture postcard, then 
the rate should' be reduced .... 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: My proposal, Sir, is that, for every picture post- 
card there should be the same rate as now, but for the ordinary postcards 
the postage should be lower. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member does not make any change in the rate, the present rate ? 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Not for the picture postcard. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: How are you going to put it to the vote, Sir? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair will put 
the whole of it to the vote. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: That does not give me the opportunity to vote on 
each item. I may agree to one part of the amendment and' not to the- 
other. If you put the whole thing to vote, that deprives me of the oppor- 
tunity of exercising my vote. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): There are other 
amendments which do not mention picture postcards. 

Mr. M.i A. Jinnah: Surely it is open to yon to cut short the discussion 
instead of allowing the time to be wasted on this question. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: T should like to know from you, Sir, whether this 
amendment cannot be put piecemeal to suit the convenience of Honourable 
Members. 

Mr. President (The , Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): No; if cannot be' 
done because it is an entire scheme. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: In these circumstances, I- should like the leave of 
the House to withdraw the amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, Withdrawn. 
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Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

“ That in Schedule X to the Bill, in tho proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
office Act, 1898, for the entries under the Head ‘ JVsJcaufa ’ the following be 
substituted 

‘ Single ....... Six pies.- 

-Roply . » • , . . . . . Ono anna 

Sir, it is within the recollection of many of us that some years ago 
the value of the postcard was only three pies, but, afterwards, it was 
raised to six pies, and, in 1931, it was raised to nine pies. Thus tho 
increase is 200 per cent. 1 may point out, in this connection, that in 
many countries, during the war, the price of postcards and envelopes were 
raised, but soon after the termination of the war the old rates were res- 
tored Tt has been the complaint of the public, for a long' time past, 
that this rise in the value of the postcard has adversely affected the 
poorest people in the country. Well-to-do people do not use postcards. 
They use envelopes. But the poorer people cannot afford to use enve- 
lopes, and, therefore, this rise by 2()0 per cent, in the value of postcards 
has adversely affected the poor people. It is needless for me to say that, 
even as a commercial proposition, this is not sound, because, when tho 
prise of the postcard is raised, there is a natural decrease in the sale. 
It was found in many countries that it was so, and when the prices of 
postcards and envelopes wore reduced, immediately there was a sub- 
stantial increase in sale. My Honourable friend, the Finance Member, 
vill perhaps say that the decrease in the price of postcards will not lead 
lo such 'an increase as will make up the whole loss. Perhaps he is right. 
But surely a portion of the loss will be made up by the increased sale 
and if that be so, I would ask him, at a time when the financial posi- 
tion of the country has slightly improved to take this step which has been 
urged by this House year after year. 

I 

The procedure adopted here in regard to the Finance Bill is very 
defective, and in order to introduce a more improved 
1 ' ” procedure, I gave notice of an amendment to the effect 
that the Finance Bill should be referred to a Select Committee. My 
object was that the procedure with regard to the Finance Bill might be 
made somewhat similar to the procedure of the British House of Com- 
mons. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I should like to disabuse the mind 
of the Honourable Member on that point. All Finance Bills must- be 
taken in a Committee of the whole House and not in Standing Committees. 

Dr. P, N. Banerjea: If my Honourable friend will have patience for 
one minute, I will make the position clear. I said “make it somewhat simi- 
lar” to the procedure of the British House of Commons without the dilatori- 
ness and without the cumbrousness of that procedure. That was why I 
said that the Select Committee procedure was suitable and not a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. What is the advantage of this system ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Alxlur Bahini): The Honourable 
Member cannot discuss that now. He did not move it in time. 
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Dr. P. N. Banerjea: What I intend to point out on this occasion is this, 
that the Finance Member’s objection will be that ho has not much money 
to spare, but if the Finance Bill had been referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, we might have pointed out certain sources of retrenchment, we 
might also have pointed out certain things on which additional taxes 
might be levied or we might have pointed out certain matters on which 
a reduction in taxation was not desirable at the present moment. That 
would have been the advantage of a Committee procedure. However, 
that is not possible now, but I hope the Honourable Member will keej) 
this in mind and introduce that procedure next year. 

Now, as regards the price of postcards, it is admitted, on all hands, 

that it would be a move in the right direction to reduce it If that be 

so, 1 hope tli© Honourable the Finance Member will consider the amount 
which he will lose by accepting onr suggestion. If lie finds that it will 

not be possible for him to meet the whole loss on this account, during 

the coming year, he might set apart some portion of the surplus of this 
year for that purpose, and, in the coming year, perhaps there will he 
further increase in the sale of postcards and' thus there will ultimately 
be no loss. It has been said that the Postal Department is a commer- 
cial concern; but when the price of postcards was increased from two 
pice to three pice, it was increased as a surcharge and it formed part of 
the Finance Bill. If it be a purely commercial concern, the thing should 
not form part of the Finance Bill. It is really an afterthought to call 
this Department a commercial Department. I do not quarrel with the 
Honourable the Finance Member for calling it a commercial Depart- 
ment; but I must point out that for a considerable time past, this 
Department has been regarded as a public utility department. As a 
matter of fact, it has two aspects and' when we consider it from the point 
of view of the convenience of the public and particularly the interests of 
the poor, I think, we, on this side of the House, ought to insist that 
the price of postcards should be reduced from nine pies to six pies. Sir, 
I move: 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Amendment moved: 

‘‘That in Schedule I to the Bill, iu the proposed First Schedule to the Indian 
Post Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ’Pastcnnh' the following be 
substituted : 

* Single Six pies. 

Reply ........... One anna 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Sir, I trust that you will permit me 
on this occasion, as you and your predecessors have been good 1 enough 
to do in recent years, to utilise this the first convenient opportunity, to 
review the position of the Posts and Telegraphs Department ' in order 
to place the House in a better position to discuss the various amendments 
which have been brought forward for its consideration. I promise, Sir. 
that I will do so much more briefly than I did last year, when I thought 
it my duty to present to a new Assembly the financial histoi-y of the 
department from 1925-26 when its accounts were placed on a commercial 
basis and tc trace that history in some detail through the years of depres- 
sion, The performance of a duty of this kind is frequently a tiresome 
thing not only to the performer but to those who have to 'listen to his 
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performance; and I fear that last year I managed all too successfully to 
send some Members of this House to sleep during a lengthy speech 
(Laughter, and Cries of “No, no”, “Not at all” “We always like to hear 
you”) I am obliged to my Honourable friends opposite, that the local 
paper to which I referred the other day sa'id that, “If we had been told 
that Sir Frank Noyce could be tiresome, we should not have believed it”. 
All I can say is £hat 1 will do my best to avoid sending the House to sleep, 
on this occasion, when I propose to do little more than to take up the 
tale"*where I left off last year and to follow the example of my Honour- 
able colleague, the Finance Member, in dealing, firstly, very briefly, with 
the financial results of the working of the department in 1934-85, and 
then at somewhat greater, but not I trust excessive length, with those 
for 1935-36 and the estimates for 1936-37, before discussing the very few 
outstanding points emerging from the consideration of these figures and 
•offering a few observations on the amendments before the House. I 
should like to express, at the outset, my envy of the ability of my two 
Honourable colleagues, the Finance and the Railway Members, to make 
a financial statement lucid and interesting, — an ability to which I can lay 
no claim. I am not sure whether the fact that the Railway Member 
gets four days for his budget, whereas I seldom got more than one for the 
budget for a department which, of the departments under the Government 
ijf India, is second only in importance, to the Railway Department, and 
administers a budget of some 11 crores,— -whether that fact is a matter for 
envy or not. In one respect, the Railway Member is certainly more 
fortunate than I am and that is that he has come fresh this year to his 
railway budget whereas this is the fourth occasion on which I come to 
this House with mine; and that means that I cannot avoid endeavouring 
to make over again in what I am afraid will be much the same words 
some of the points I have endeavoured to make in past years. I must 
crave the indulgence of the House if I, on my part, indulge in some repeti- 
tion. I -would conclude this series of comparisons with my Honourable 
colleagues by saying that the Posts and Telegraphs Department is more 
fortunate than the Railway Department in that it is able to present a 
balanced budget both for 1935-36 and 1936-37, and that, in spite of the 
fact that there has been a full contribution to the depreciation fund and 
in spite of the restoration of the remainder of the cut in pay, the provi- 
sion for increments in pay, which continue and will continue for some years 
to come, io bo an inevitable burden on the department and a largely 
enhanced provision for pensions about which I shall have more to "sav 
presently. 

Coming now to the figures for 1934-35 in my speech last year I stated 
that the revised estimates for that year indicated a profit of Its. 13-81 
lakhs. Actually the financial results of the last three mouths of the year 
were much better than we had reason to expect, and the year closed with 
a surplus of just under Rs. 38 lakhs. This favourable result was obtained 
by an increase in revenue and a decrease in expenditure. The improve- 
ment in revenue was shared almost equally between postage and message 
revenue, chiefly by increased sales of stamps and by miscellaneous 
revenue,— miscellaneous revenue mostly being increased telephone receipts. 
The decrease in expenditure was distributed in small amounts over several 
heads, and I need not weary the House with details. I would merely ask 
it in considering these figures to remember that the five per cent, cut in 
pay was still in force in 1934-35, representing a saving of Rs. 28 lakhs. 
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and that the contribution to tlic depreciation fund was short that year uo< 
the extent of Es, 27 lakhs. 

So much for 1934-35. Our budget estimates for 1935-36 provided for 
a loss of 13 lakhs, revenue of Tis. .1,133 lakhs against an expenditure of 
Its. 1,116 lakhs, as against the revised estimates of a profit of nearly 
Rs. 14 lakhs for 1934-35 and an actual profit, as 1 lUtve mentioned, of 
nearly Es. 38 lakhs. Our reasons for budgeting for a deficit were the 
restoration of the remainder of the cut in pay, costing some Es. 28 lakhs 
and the restoration of the contribution to the depreciation fund costing 
Es. 19 lakhs,— -still Es. 10 lakhs short of the figure required on the 
accepted lives of assets, and an increase of Rs. 15 lakhs to meet annual 
increments in salaries. In spite of the accusation of under-estinmling 
which will he doubtless brought against us, here and elsewhere, I am 
glad to say that our estimates of revenue have been exceeded, and in 
our revised estimates we are now taking credit for a total revenue of 
Es. 1,150 lakhs, -an increase of Rs. 30 lakhs over the 1934-35 figure. This, 
improvement is undoubtedly due, in the main, to the general ‘improso- 
ment in trade conditions, hut no small pari of it must, t think, he attri- 
buted to the intensive publicity campaign which has been carried on by 
that very live wire, the present Director- General of Posts and Telegraphs. 
(Applause.) Every time Members enter this building, they are gifeu 
ocular demonstration of his efforts ‘in that direction. They are reminded 
of the facilities and amenities provided by his department and arc 
exhorted to make more use of them, and above all, to stamp their letters- 
properly, 

On the expenditure side, in spite of the fact that wo have unfortun- 
ately proved to be out in our calculations in the amount required for 
pension charges by Es. 26 lakhs, — T shall have more to say about that 
presently, — we still expect to be under the budget estimates by Es. 1-63 - 
lakhs. Tt is, I think, evidence of the aitention which is and will continue 
to be paid to every opening for economy that we have been able to meet 
the unexpectedly heavy pension charges and still to keep within the 
budget estimates. The net result of 1985-30, if our revised estimates 
prove correct, as I hope they will,- — but I should warn the House that 
the figures of revenue for the last two months, the months since the 
revised estimates were framed, are not as good as I should litre t-o see 
them, — -the net result for 1935-36, if as 1 say our revised estimates prove 
correct, will show a profit of Es. 6 lakhs against the budget estimates of 
a deficit of Rs. 13 lakhs. 

I now come to the budget estimates for 1936-37. Their salient fea- 
tures and the proposals we have put forward for changes in the tariff for 
letters have already been explained by my Honourable colleague, the 
Finance Member. After provision for a loss of potential revenue 
amounting to Es, 13 lakhs, on account of our revision of the letter tariff, 
our estimate is that we shall be left with a small surplus of just over 
Es. 2 lakhs. Tn other words, I am, for the first time during my tenure 
of office, presenting this House with ft balanced budget — small as is the 
estimated surplus. I am not optimistic enough to believe that my Hon- 
ourable friends opposite will allow me to retain any of the satisfaction 1 
may now feel at that achievement. Our gross receipts have been esti- 
mated at Es- 1,175 lakhs— an improvement of Es. 25 lakhs over the- 
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revised estimates lor tlie current year. Having regard to the revenue 
returns for the two months siueo the revised estimates were framed, to 
which I referred a moment ago, 1 see no reason whatever to believe that 
this estimate errs on the side of optimism, even allowing for the increase 
in traffic v. hich may be occasioned by the elections which we anticipate 
will be held next cold weather. At any rate, it is only two lakhs of 
rupees short of the average annual increase of Es. 27 lakhs which was 
■secured during the pre-depression quinquennium. One point I would 
emphasize in this connection is that the revenue figure we have adopted 
in the estimates is higher than has been realised in any year since the 
accounts of the Department were placed on a commercial basis in 1925- 
26. 


On the expenditure side, we budgeted for a total of Es. 1,173 lakhs 
which is an increase of Es. 29 lakhs compared with the revised estimate, 
for 1985-36. This increase is the final result of a number of variations 
under different heads, but its principal components are Es. 12 lakhs for 
inciements in pay, Es. 9 lakhs for increased pension charges, Es. 7 lakhs 
for haulage charges payable to railways, and Es. D50 by which we are 
raising this year’s grant of half a lakh for the provision of postal facilities 
in rural areas. 

The net result for 1936-37 is thus, T would repeat, a revenue of 
Es. 1,175 lakhs against an expenditure of Es 1,173 lakhs. 

Before T proceed to deal with the only two outstanding features on 
which I propose to touch at this stage, pensionary charges and the depre- 
ciation fund, the House would, I think, wish me to deal very briefly with 
the working of the different branches of the Department, — a matter in 
which several Members of this House take rather a keen interest. The 
'Postal Brand) is, of course, our chief source of revenue as it is also our 
chief outlet of expenditure. In 1934-35, revenue amounted to Es. 760 
lakhs against expenditure of Es. 736 lakhs, leaving a profit of Es. 24 
lakhs. For the current year, we estimate a profit of exactly the same 
amount though revenue at Es. 788 lakhs and expenditure at Its, 764 lakhs 
will botli be up by Es. 28 lakhs. For next year we have budgeted for 
revenue of Es. 803 lakhs and expenditure of Es. 780 lakhs, giving an 
estimated profit of Es. 17 lakhs. 

The Telegraph Branch presents, I am sorry to say, a distinctly gloomy 
picture. "Revenue in 193-1-35 was 11s. 272 lakhs against expenditure of 
Es. 280 lakhs. There was thus a loss of Es. 8 lakhs. For the current 
your our revised estimates show revenue at Es. 270 lakhs against expendi- 
ture at Es. 305 lakhs — -a loss of Es. 85 lakhs. This is in spite of the 
reductions in the rates made in 1934-35. I venture to hope that the 
lesson of those figures will not be lost on the House; that lesson is that 
reductions in rates do not, as is so often assumed, mean increased 
revenue. For 1936-37 we assume a revenue approximately the same as 
that for the current year and expenditure of Es. 311 lakhs, a loss of 
Es. 42 lakhs. 

The Telegraph and Telephone Branches are, as the House is aware, 
very closely connected and ns an offset to the depressing figures I have 
;jusf given to the House, it is satisfactory to find that what we lose on the 
"telegraph swings we make up to some extent on the telephone round- 
abouts.^ In 1934-35, our receipts were nearly Es. 80 lakhs and our 
(expenditure Es 56 lakhs, a profit of Rs. 24 lakhs. This year we estimate 
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revenue at Rs. 83 lakhs and expenditure at Rs. 63 lakhs, a balance of 
Bs, 20 lakhs. For 19-86-87 we. anticipate that revenue will further 
increase to Rs. 91 lakhs while expenditure at Rs. 64 lakhs will be very 
little more than this year’s leaving a balance of Rs. 27 lakhs. We had’, 
hoped that the figures would be even better than this. Trunk revenue 
has expanded, bnt the number of telephone subscribers has not increased' 
to the extent we anticipated when we made extensive deductions in the- 
annual rates of subscription for telephone connections. 

There remains the Radio Telegraph Branch, small at present but a 
branch which is rapidly developing. Its main revenue consists . of 
recoveries from other Departments, more especially the Civil Aviation 
Department. The loss on this branch in 1934-35 was Rs. 2 lakhs. For 
the current year we anticipate a loss of Rs. 3 lakhs which we trust will 
next year be reduced to under a lakh with receipts at Rs. 10| lakhs and 
expenditure at about Rs. 11^- lakhs. 

In my speech last year, Sir, I mentioned that it had been decided to' 
abandon the, system of debiting the budget of the Posts and Telegraphs- 
Department with a contribution payable to general revenues based on 
actuarial calculations of pensionary liability and to revert to the former 
practice — that of limiting the charge on account of pensions to the actual 
payments made during the year. I explained that the change would be- 
made effective in the accounts for 1935-36 and expressed the hope that 
it would result in some benefit to the budget ol the Department. Un- 
fortunately, this hope has not been fulfilled. The actual figures for the 
first few months of the year indicated that our estimates were badly 
out and, as I have mentioned, the revised estimates exceed the budget 
estimates by Rs. 26 lakhs. The main reason for this is that the effect 
of the drastic retrenchments extending over some 3^ years on the pen- 
sion bill was not fully realised. During that period over 15,000 people- 
havo been retrenched, the majority of whom, of course, liaVe got pen- 
sions. Normal retiremouts have thus been anticipated by many years 
with a corresponding increase in the pension bill. Two important points 
must, however, he home in mind in this connection. The first is that 
the increase in expenditure in the Posts and Telegraphs budget is re- 
flected in the relief to central revenues which would otherwise have 
been paying these pensions while receiving the smaller contribution. There 
is thus no loss to Government as a whole. The Posts and Telegraphs 
Department is merely meeting expenditure which should legitimately be 
debited to it. 

The second consideration is that the increase in the pension liability 
is far more than set off by the extensive saving in the pay bill which 
would obviously have otherwise been far higher than it is now. Were 
if not so, there would, of course, have been no justification for retrench- 
ment. Retirements in the near future will be much below normal and 
the pension bill should) therefore, steadily fall. Many of the retrenched 
personnel are still on leave and will not commence to draw pension and, 
for that reason, we have provided for a' further increase of Rs. 9 lakhs- 
in pension charges in the estimates for 1936-37. On the other hand, 
the provision for increments in pay has been reduced from Rs. 15 lakh® 
to Rs. 12 lakhs — the first fruits of the introduction of the lower scales; 
of pay for new- entrants. 
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I do not propose to say much about the depreciation fund. 1 en- 
deavoured to explain to the House la'st year the difference between a 
depreciation fund operated on a straight line basis and one operated on 
a sinking fund basis. It is fortunately unnecessary for me to repeat 
that explanation this year, for we ha've abandoned both methods and, 
as in the case of pension charges, have decided to adopt a much simpler 
method than that followed hitherto. As my Honourable colleague, the 
Finance Member, ^explained in his budget speech, it has been decided' 
after careful and prolonged investigation, that all practical requirements 
will be met by instituting a renewals and replacements fund from which 
money will be drawn as it is required for the reconstruction and replace- 
ment of assets. To this fund will be transferred the closing balance of 
the depreciation fund as it will stand on the 31st of this month when 
we place it at Es. 317 lakhs. To it will be added each year a sum 
which will be fixed by Government, from time to time, after taking into 
account all relevant factors, such as the capital at charge, the annual 
amounts likely to be required for the reconstruction of bad assets and 
the necessity for maintaining an adequate fund. The contribution to the 
fund for the next five years has been fixed at the rate of Es. 25 lakhs 
per annum. The contribution to the depreciation fund which had reached 
the figure of Es. 33.63 lakhs in 1929-30 will thus be reduced by over 
8$ lakhs in spite of the increase in the capital at charge. On the other 
hand revenues benefit by the interest on the depreciation fund balances. 
Up* till 1929 this interest was credited to the fund itself, but now it, is 
treated as revenue. As the amount of interest, included in the budget 
of 1936-37, is Es. 15.87 lakhs, the total relief secured to the department 
as a result of prolonged investigation into the subject is Es. lakhs 
as compared with 1929-30. Here again, what we have lost on the 
pension swings we have gained on the depreciation fund round-abouts. 

Now, I come to the amendments before this House, and at this stage, 
1 would even at the risk of wearying the House by repetition restate 
the policy that the Government have endeavoured consistently to follow 
in administering the Posts and Telegraphs Department. That policy, 
which I venture to think was never seriously questioned by this House 
until last year, is to regard the P'osts and Telegraphs Department as a 
public utility service and to expect from it that it should, in the same 
way as the railways and any other organisation which operates to the 
benefit of the general public and are looked upon as public utility ser- 
vices, pay its own way. Tt is a valuable monopoly and that monopoly 
should be so worked as to be a source of benefit to the general taxpayer 
without being a burden on him. As I said last year it was in order to 
see how far this was the case that the accounts of the department were 
organised on a commercial basis with effect from 1925-26. It is also the 
accepted policy that any surpluses in the working of the department 
should normally be used for the extension of postal facilities, re-organiza- 
tions which may be necessary in order to ensure the highest efficiency, 
and also for revision of rates which may be possible and reasonable. 
That, Sir, is exactly the policy we are placing before the House this 
year. Wo estimated for a small surplus of Es. 17 lakhs, and the. first 
charge we place on that is an additional grant of Es. 1| lakhs for 
opening new post offices or for additional postmen to improve rural deli- 
veries and to provide the additional .'staff that may be required else- 
where in that connection. That amount of lakhs seems small to my 
friend, Mr. Joshi, who, heedless of the recurring liabilities which would 
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inevitably ensue, clamoured for a grant of Es. 10 lakhs per annum for 
■five years. All 1 cun say, in this connection, is, that we have to bear 
those recurring liabilities in mind, that we shall go alien'd with the ex- 
tension of postal facilities in rural areas as rapidly as funds permit, and 
that I have asked the Director General to submit, as soon as possible, 
a report on the working of the experimental post office^ we have opened 
this year in order to enable us to form some idea of the rate at which 
we can safely undertake further expansion in this direction. 

After making this provision, we were left with a surplus of some 
Es. 15 lakhs and the question arose as to the possible and reasonable 
revision of rates to which this could he applied. It was obviously en- 
tirely insufficient to meet that revision of rates which Members of this 
House have most at heart, the reduction of the postcard rate from 
three-quarters of an anna to half an anna. That, on the best estimate 
we can frame, would cost about half a crore of rupees. Even allowing 
for a ten per cent increase in traffic every year, it must be several years 
before there is a sufficient increase in traffic to make up this loss. About 
that I shall have much ihore to say presently. Revision of the postcard 
rate, being in our view out of the question, wo had to decide what was 
the next best. We had no doubt about this in our own minds, nor, 1 
think, has this House. There is no doubt whatever that the half tqla 
limit for letters has been a constant source of irritation and annoyance 
to the public which has not got used to it as I hoped it would when 
we made the change two years ago. What it has got used to apparent- 
ly is a better quality of note paper, and that it is not willing to discard. 
The result is that there 1ms been a marked increase of letters posted 
with insufficient stamps on which charges have to be levied from the 
addressees, though 1 should like to make it clear tluit this increase is 
by no means entirely due to the half tola letter but must be attributed 
to a considerable extent to my Honourable friend, Mr. Bewoor's unceas- 
ing vigilance, in stopping leakages of re venue in all directions. Wo have 
taken advantage of this opportunity to revise the present letter tariff 
which, as a result of enhancements in rates and reduction in weights 
made at various times, is now thoroughly illogical. At present the post- 
age oil the first half tola is one anna. The next two tolas increase that 
by three pies only, but as soon ns the 2£ tola limit is passed, the post- 
age increases at once by 1J annas up to five tolas, and, then after, every 
additional 2i tolas cost another 1} annas. The new rate is a rational 
one as the postage for the first unit of one tola is an anna and for each 
subsequent tola it is half an anna'. 1 have no doubt that wt shall be 
accused of taking away with one hand what we arc gi\ ing with the other, 
for it is true that in some of the higher categories there will be an in- 
crease over the present rate at certain stages. But I am glad to find 
that no amendment has been moved on this point, and so 1 gather that 
the new scale is not causing any great dissatisfaction. An increase or 
decrease at certain stages on the existing tariff is obviously inevitable if 
a rational system is to take the place of the present illogical one; and 
that we are giving away a good deal is evidenced by the fact that we 
estimate the cost of this concession at 13 lakhs. We anticipate that 70 
per cent of the letters posted will still fall within the first unit of 
weight and we think it is not unreasonable that we should endeavour to 
reduce the cost of the concession by imposing a slight increase on some — 
not all — of the heavier letters which are mostly despatched by those who 
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mre best able to bear an increase — Government departments and business 
■concerns. I should like to make it clear that we do not contemplate that 
the revision ol the letter rate we propose is going to bring about any 
appreciable increase in our letter traffic, and, therefore, ultimately any 
increase in revenue. Its effect will be almost entirely limited to a re- 
duction in the number of insufficiently paid letters and a very substan- 
tial increase in the number of letters in the first category of weight. 

With a surplus of two lakhs, after making the change in rates which 
we think most urgent, there is obviously nothing left for any other 
■change. But I need hardly say that we did examine the possibility of 
reducing the rate on book packets, a change which has been urged upon 
us in the interests of business and -would especially appeal to my Hon- 
ourable friends in the centre of the House. Our experience of the lust 
‘two years has shown that in spite of the increase in rates two years ago, 
the book packet traffic lias declined only very slightly. The number of 
'book packets carried in 1934-35 was about 98 millions. We estimate 
that it will be only a million less this year, and the next year we put it 
•at about some 14 per cent, higher in view of the slight improvement 
in trade conditions and the coming elections. It does not appear pro- 
bable that a 1 reduction in the rate would bring in any appreciable in- 
■crease in traffic which is not already allowed for in our assumptions. The 
most modest reduction in the rates proposed in any of the amendments 
before the House would cost us eight lakhs against our anticipated sur- 
plus of two lakhs. 

Now, Sir, I come to a point which is of the greatest interest to the 
House at the present moment, and that is the very vexed question of the 
half anna postcard. 1 need hardly say that it would have been n source 
of very great satisfaction to me if I had been able to come before this 
House today with proposals for a half anna postcard. But in view of 
the statement of the financial position of the Posts and Telegraphs De- 
partment which I have placed before this House, I am compelled to ask 
myself and this House where the money is to come from to pay for the 
■cost of this concession. 


An Honourable Member: Take if, from rural uplift. 

Tne Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: We estimate that it would cost us 
■about 50 lakhs. That estimate may and will be questioned, but it has 
been framed by those who are in the best position to judge. Whether it 
■errs on the side of caution or not, whether say Rs. 40 laldis would be 
nearer the mark than 50 lakhs, the fact remains that the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department simply has not the money to pay for it this year and 
that the result must be to add another very large sum to the Es. 166 lakhs 
which is the accumulated deficit of the department. If I judge aright 
from what was said in the course of the Budget discussions, that .fact is 
widely and universally recognised in this House. If I understand aright 
the views of many of the Honourable Members who have spoken on this 
point, two ways of meeting the deficit that would be caused by the redue- 
tion m the postcard rate have been suggested. One is that it should be 
met from the grant for village uplift and the other is that it should be 

The argumont in boil1 cases is the same, 
nameiy that the reduction m the postcard rate is a form of village uplift 
and indeed I have heard it urged that it is as much a form of village 1 up- 
lift as any object to which Local Governments are devoting the" money 
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they are getting. This argument, Sir, overlooks three important con- 
siderations. The one to which I myself attach most importance I shall! 
deal with last. The first consideration I w'ould urge is that the surplus 
from which it is proposed to finance the concession is not a recurring 
surplus. As T have said, and I would repeat it again, it is estimated that- 
the concession this year will cost us Rs. 50 lakhs. At the very best, that- 
amount can only be reduced by gradual stages. Where is the money to 1 
come from to make up the deficit in future years ? There is no guarantee 
whatever that similar surpluses will be available in future years. My 
Honourable colleague, the Finance Member, has dealt with that point more 
fully and with greater knowledge than I can do, and I will pass on to the 
next consideration. I would ask the House very seriously to consider the 
exact effect from the village uplift point of view of the proposed con- 
cession. Let me put before it a few hard facts. I.n 1935-36 we estimate 
that the total number of postcards which will have passed through our 
hands will be 410 millions. In 1921-22 when we had a pice postcard it 
was 648 millions. If we were to assume, and it is, of course, an utterly 
impossible assumption, that we could get back to the peak figure at once, 
it would mean that, on the average everybody in India must send If 
postcards against the If postcards he is sending now — half a postcard more 
than at present. The benefit that would accrue would thus be about 
three quarters of a pie per head. The difference between If postcards at 
nine pies and If postcards at six pies. This is on the most favourable 
figure. In point of fact, it would be less than that sum, for though we 
have of course no means of distinguishing between the rich man and the 
poor man in respect of the postcards they send, between the urban and 
the rural community, or between the business community and the general 
public, it seems safe to assume that not more than 60 to 75 par cent, of 
postcards are sent by the rural population or by the poor man who is so 
often mentioned in this connection. My friend, Mr. Jinnah, in dealing 
with the salt tax said, that he must confess that he was not satisfied that 
the reduction in salt tax was going to give any substantial relief to the 
poor man. I can only hope that I have satisfied him at any rate that the 
reduction in the postcard rate is not going to give any substantial relief to 
the poor man. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: It is just the other way. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Did the Honourable Member say that 60 to 75 
per cent, of the postcards were used by the rural population? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: If that figure is correct-, it is just the other way. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The figure is obviously an assump- 
tion. We liavo no means for distinguishing the number of postcards sent 
by tlie various elements of the community. I am dealing with the benefit 
fier head per annum, and the net result is a- benefit of about three quarters 
of a pie per head per annum by the reduction in the postcard rate, If the 
contention is that the cost of the concession should be met from the village 
uplift grant, I would urge that the ephemeral benefit the village popula- 
tion would get from being able to send an additional postcard now and then 
cannot be weighed in the same scale as the benefit they should get from 
the schemes financed by Local Governments from the village uplift grant 
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which, however much my Honourable friends opposite think may be open 
to criticism in detail, are bound to leave a permanent mark for good on 
the country side. 

Now, Sir, I come to what, in my views, is the most important con- 
sideration of all, though I have not much hope that it will make the same 
appeal to my Honourable friends opposite as it does to me. It is that 
to 'make any reduction in postal rates at the expense of general revenues 
is opposed to all ifound financial principles and will send the Department, 
over whose destinies I have presided for the last four years, down the 
slippery slope to financial perdition. With the loyal and able assistance of 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Bewoor, and his predecessor, Sir Thomas- 
Ryan, and the staff of the Department, to which I am glad that my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Sri Prakasa, has paid a tribute, I have been able to get 
the finances of that Department on an even keel. There is at last, at 
long last, my Honourable friends may think, indications that without any 
artificial aid the half anna post card is in sight. The difference between 
us and the I-Ionourable Members opposite is that they are not willing to 
allow the convalescent patient to recover naturally. They want to hasten* 
what they think is recovery by applying a stimulus which will prove detri- 
mental in the end. Already I have seen in questions asked in the course' 
of the Session indications of what would happen if the course ihey advocaie 
were pursued. We shall, for instance, be asked to send newspapers and. 
magazines to village libraries free of charge and to make concessions on. 
the rates for journals of scientific and other learned societies. And, as I 
said last year, the precedent would be quoted in many other directions ► 
Wo shall be asked to apply the same principle to railway rates and to give 
favourable rates to certain classes of goods in order to benefit that class* 
of population which uses the postcard. What incentive will the depart- 
ment have to follow the straight and narrow path of economy when if 
feels that this House will always be willing to meet its deficit out of 
general revenues in order to enable it to retain the half anna postcard?’ 
Sir, this House was very wise when it adopted the principle that the Post. 
Office should he expected to pay its way and should not be a burden on- 
the general taxpayer. It will, Sir, I would urge with all the emphasis- 
I can command, be very unwise if it departs from that prudent course: 
The Posts and Telegraphs Department is now emerging firom a slough of 
despond. It has its head and shoulders above the mire and bids fair to. 
get safely to solid earth. I would earnestly appeal to this House to assist 
its efforts and not to thrust it back into what may well prove a bottomless, 
pit. (Applause). 

Sir, I oppose the amendment. 


STATEMENT OP BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): Sir, with' 
your permission, I would like to make a Statement of Business. 

lor Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday next, the business will be- 
first, the completion of the Binanee Bill, and, thereafter, Supplementary 
Demands for Grants. If the Supplementary Demands are disposed of' 
before the House rises on Wednesday, the time remaining available will 
be given by Government for the moving of a non-official motion relating 
to, the report of the Committee appointed in pursuance of the motion; 
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adopted with reference to tlio report of the Hammond Committee. The 
Honourable the Commerce Member's motion on the subject of the Ottawa 
Agreements will be taken on Thursday and Friday next week, and on 
Monday, the 30th March. It is now clear that the volume of business re- 
maining to be transacted will not admit of the Session terminating by 
the 9th April, and I request you, Sir, to direct that the Assembly should 
■sit for the transaction of official business on Tuesday'] the 14th and 
Wednesday, the 15th April- Honourable Members having expressed a 
definite desire for the allotment of two additional non-official days, which 
I had promised to secure in the event of such desire existing, it is proposed 
to move His Excellency the Governor General to allot the 16th April 
for Besolutions and the 17tli April for Bills. If essential official business 
is not completed by the 15th April, I shall, al a later stage, request you 
to direct further meetings after the 17th April for the transaction of 
'Official business. 1 also take the opportunity of mentioning that repre- 
sentations have been addressed to me that the House should not sit on 
the 31st of March, which, though not a gazetted holiday, is the day of 
the Ram Nava ini festival. You, Sir, have provisionally directed a meet- 
ing to be held on that day, and I must leave it to you to decide whether 
the meeting for that day should be cancelled. In the event of your direct- 
ing that there should he no meeting on that day, I would request you, 
in consideration of the fact that Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, uhe 
1st, 2nd and 3rd April will also be blank days owing to the Muliarram 
holidays, to direct that there should be tr meeting for the transaction of 
’official business on Saturday, the 4th April. 

Maulvi Sy&d Murtuza Sahib Bahadur (South Madras: Muhammadan): 
'The Mohurram is sacred to us so far as the Muhammadans are concerned. 
In Muhammadan countries, 18 days are set apart for Mohurram, but we 
.get only three days. Fortunately, we had a Saturday and Sunday in- 
■ cluded, and] therefore, we were able to have five days. During this 
month, the 2nd was a holiday. We requested the Government through 
.you, Sir, that we were prepared to sit on the 2nd, and we wanted the 
4tli as a holiday, because it was the Haj day. It was not granted. We 
including all the Hindu Members, also, expressed a desire that we would 
be quite willing to sit on Saturday, but it was said it was a gazetted 
holiday and so we could not sit on that day. So, this time 4th April 
happens to be a Saturday which is generally a holiday. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): When do the 
Mohurram holidays terminate ? 

Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: It terminates on the Ziarat 
May. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: May I make it clear that we are 
not pressing the House to sit on the 4tli April if they do not want to 
■sit? I am only making the suggestion to you that as we are not sitting 
-on the 1st, 2nd and 3rd, the House may sit on the 4th. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Is there any other 
-day available? 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: No. There is a Saturday — 
Saturday the 28th March. But i£ we do not finish the supplementary 
demands by Wednesday, — then I have got to allot. time for Hammond 
Committee’s Report, and I am not sure what will happen, it all depends 
on what happens on Tuesday and Wednesday next. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): I want to 
know which section of the House desires that, we should not sit on the 
31st and that we should sit on the 4th. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I think 1 ought to explain to my 
Honourable friend that the Hindus, represented by Mr. Sri Prakusa, 
Mr. Bajoria, Mr Soni and others, do not want to sit on the Hist. I 
enquired into the matter, and I found that, as a matter of fact, during 
the last lour years, both the Assembly, when Bum Navami fell during 
the Sessions, and the Council of State, throughout, have not sat on the 
Bam Navami day. That is the reason why I am prepared to accede to 
their request, but I have left that matter to tire President. If he thinks 
that we ought to sit on the 31st, L am quite willing to do so. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair would 
ask the Leaders of the different Groups to come 1o an understanding on 
this point. It is seen that objection is raised on behalf of the Muham- 
madan Members that 1th will not suit them. Then, it will have to he 
considered what other days are available. Before the Chair makes an 
announcement, it hopes that the Leaders of the Independent Party, the 
Congress Party, the Nationalist Party and the European (iron]) v i'll talk 
over tlie matter and see if they could arrive at some arrangement. There 
is time enough and the Chair thinks this can be settled next Tuosday. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: There is plenty of time, Sir, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Do I understand that the discussion with regard to 
the Ottawa Agreement must be terminated by the evening of the 30th ? 
Is that the understanding? 


The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: That is what we were given to- 
Party S also ^ Ml '‘ ' DeS£U ' He lms Si>okei1 011 behalf of the Independent 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 1 only wanted to know. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: That is our impression The 
understanding is that the Ottawa should he finished by the 80th. ' 

' M j r ' Prakasa (Allahabad and Jhansi Division: Non-Muhammadnn 
Rural)- 1 es. finished! Ottawa will be finished by the 30th! I 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim)- Tm rim,-, i 
that the Leaders of the different Groups will consider ^ho mat J’Tl 
let it and the Leader of the House know, say by next TwIU W l d 
whether they were able to arrive at some armugement ' ' nS t0 

23rSl4rS. then ad] ° l,rned tiU EleVen ° f lhe C,ock Monday, the 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) 
in tliu Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Mr. Maurice Gamier Hallett, C.S.I., C.I.E., M.L.A., (Home Secret- 
ary). 


QUESTIONS ANB ANSWERS. 

Change in the Office Hours of the North Western Railway 
Headquarters Oefioe. 

1«J78. *Mr. Lalehand Navalrai: (a) Will Government he pleased to 
state if it is a fact that several applications have been submitted by the 
staff employed in the Headquarters office. North Western Railway, 
Lahore, for changing the office hours from 5 p.m. to 4 p.m during the 
summer months? If so, what action was taken on the same? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Punjab Government have fixed their office 
hours from 10 to 4 p.m. ? If so, in view of the extreme heat during 
summer, why is not the Railway following suit ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Railway staff of the Headquarters office, 
Lahore, have offered an alternative proposal to reduce the recess period 
and fix working hours from 10 a.m. to 4-30 p.m. ? If so, what do Govern- 
ment propose to do by way of relief sought for ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) The reply to the 
first part is in the affirmative. As regards the latter part the staff were 
informed that their request could not be granted. 

(b) Government aro not so aware, but the Railway Department is a 
Commercial Department and is noli bound to follow the Local Government 
in this matter even if the hours fixed by the Local Government are those 
mentioned by the Honourable Member. 

(c) The reply is in the affirmative. Government, however, consider 
that, the hours from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. from Mondays to Fridays, with half 
an hour s recess, from 1-15 p.m. to 1-45 p.m. during the summer months, 
are not excessive and do not propose to take any further action. 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai: Will Government say if the Agent of the 
North Western Railway has considered this point of curtailing the recess? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I do not know whether 
the Agent has considered it, but I have considered it. 

( 3007 ) A 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: So, the Honourable Member is not prepared 
to give them this half an hour. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I have given the 
reply. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: What are the reasons ? No reasons have been 
given. 

The Honourable, Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: What are the reasons 
for suggesting the change ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The reason is that, on account of the heat of 
the day and the several other considerations mentioned in the applica- 
tion, this request should be granted, and the matter should he treated 
sympathetically. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: It is not a question 
of sympathy. It is a question of opinion. I think it is far better to 
go home at five o’clock on a hot day than at four o’clock. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: That is not how they view it. 


Omission to Supply Particulars by Insurance Companies. 

1379. *Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the case of any Insurance Company which has omitted to 
furnish the figures or information as required by law under the Indian 
Insurance Companies’ Year Book, 1931? 

(b) What steps have Government taken to compel such Companies to 
■submit particulars of their business as required by law? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: fa) It is presumed 
that the Honourable Member refers to such part of the information in- 
cluded in the Indian Insurance Year Book, 1934, as Insurance Companies 
are required by law to furnish. No company has omitted to furnish such 
information, but in a few instances information has been received too 
late for inclusion in the Year Book. 

(b) Does not arise. 

■Report on the Indian Companies Act By Mr. S. C. Sen. 

1380. *Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: Will Government he pleased to state 
whether the report on the Indian Companies’ Act by Mr. Sen is ready, and 
if so, will- Government be pleased to state when it will be published? 

The Honourable Sir- Nripendra Sircar: That report is not intended for 
publication, and will' not be published. 
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Protection to Indian Insurance Enterprise. 

1381. *Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: (a) Has the attention of Government 
'been drawn to the feeling amongst the Indian Insurance Companies that 
the delay in the reform of legislation, affecting this branch of business, is 
having a prejudicial effect upon the progress of the Indian Insurance 
'Companies ? 

(b) Will Government bo pleased to state whether they propose to con- 
sider the question of affording protection to the Indian Insurance enter- 
prise, and, if so, in what form will this protection be given? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether they have received 
any representation from the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
■and Industry regarding protection or safeguarding of Indian Insurance 
•enterprise, and, if so, what reply they have made to such representation ? 

(d) Are Government prepared to appoint a committee, consisting of 
representatives of the Indian Insurance Companies, to advise upon the 
reform of legislation affecting Insurance enterprise ? 

(e) Are Government aware of any Insurance Company having been 
.obliged to retire from Siam and French In do-China because of such legis- 
lation introduced in these countries ? 

• (fj Has the attention of Government been drawn to the introduction of 
•similar legislation in Egypt? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state if there is any legislation in the 
British Dominions, lilse Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, 
which acts as a deterrent to outside Companies wanting to operate in those 
territories ? 

(h) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the methods by 
which Japan encourages and protects such enterprise of its own nationals, 
and particularly after the earthquake in that country, refuses admission to 
any foreign companies for work in that country ? 


The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: (a) Government are aware that 
tins view has been expressed in certain quarters. 

(b), (c) and (d). Bepresentations were received from the Federation of 
uclum Chambers of Commerce and Industry and' also other public bodies 
which were considered by the Officer on Special Duty, Mr. Sen, whose 
report is now before Government for consideration. Government propose 
to appoint a committee, on which Indian insurance interests will he re- 
presented to assist them in the consideration of that report. 

(e) Government have been informed by one company that they retired 
from these countries because they did not consider that the scale of their 
tnismess justified them in making the deposit required by law. 

(f) No. 


^g) Government are aware that in some of these countries higher depo- 
sits are required from foreign than from indigenous companies. 


(h) Government’s information 
companies,, whether Japanese or 


is that since the earthquake new- insurance 
foreign,- have not been, licensed in Japan. 


A 


2 
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Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: Will Government, Ik; pleased to state when 
the appointment of this Committee will take place? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: At the present moment, my 
expectation is that, the Select Committee on the Company Law will finish 
somewhere in August, and this Committee may meet in November. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: May I know wliat will ho the cGmposition of this 
Committee, apart from Indian Insurance Companies? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: We have not considered that at 
all. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is that with a view to bringing legislation before 
the House ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: It is to consider the suggestions 
made by Government, after they have considered Mr. Sen’s report, 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: With a view to ultimate legislation? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Yes. 


Permanent Location oe Army Headquarters in Delhi. 

1382. *Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) Will Government please state 
the total expenditure incurred under the following heads between the 
financial years 1930-31 and 1935-36: 

(i) move of all military offices, including the Defence Department, 

Army and Eoyal Air Force Headquarters, Military Account- 
ant General, and the Director of Army Audit, between 
Simla and Delhi and vice versa; 

(ii) winter allowance to the staff retained at Simla during the 

winter months; 

(iii) Delhi allowance to the staff moved to Delhi; 

(iv) cost of coal consumed by winter offices of Simla; and 

(v) trank telephone call bills on account of communication between 

New Delhi and Simla ? 

(b) Is it a 1 fact that the headquarters of the departments connected 
with the Army in India is Simla? If so, will Government please state 
the justification for this huge expenditure by not locating all the military 
offices permanently at their headquarters station, v is., Simla? 

(c) Will Government please state the number of the British and In- 
dian personnel of the Army Headquarters offices kept at Simla and 
moved to Delhi during the winter? 

(d) Will Government please state the reasons why Superintendents 
and Assistants of Army Headquarters offices, which remain at Simla 
during the winter, are not given any compensatory winter allowances,, 
whereas allowances arc given to those that are moved to Delhi? 
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(e) Are Government, aware that staff of offices kept at Simla during 
winter are put to heavy expenditure due to the move of their families at 
their own expense between Simla and stations in the plains and vice vena 
in order to escape the severe winter of a hill station like Simla? If so, 
are Government aware that the retention of these offices at Simla during 
winter causes a considerable drain on the poor clerks’ resources? 

(i) Arc Goveiffiment prepared to locate those offices at some station 
in the plains where the staff could benefit by the social amenities of the 
town and climate throughout the twelve months? If not, why not? 

(g) Are Government aware that the staff of the winter offices at Simla 
are prepared to be located at any station in the plains for twelve months 
in preference to twelve months’ stay at Simla? 

(h) Have Government ever received any representation from the Army 
Headquarters non-covenanted Association appealing for their move to 
Delhi during winter even without any allowance being granted to them? 
If so, what action have Government taken thereon? 

Mr. G-. R. F. Tottenham: (a) No. The collection of the information 
desired would involve an expenditure of time and labour which would not 
be commensurate with the results achieved. 

• (b) If the Honourable Member is referring to the Defence Department 
and the Military Finance Branch, the reply to the first, part of the ques- 
tion is in the negative. As to the second part, it is essential for admi- 
nistrative reasons that certain portions of the military offices should always 
be with the Government of India. 

(c), (d), (e) and (f). The attention of the Honourable Member is invited 
to the reply given on the 13th March, 1936, to question No. 1192. 

(g) Government' have no inform ation. 

(li) A. representation was received in 1933, and duly replied to but it 
• did not contain any suggestion of the nature cited. 


.Electricity Supply in the Shahdara Town op the Delhi Province. 

1383. *Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Will Government please state: 

(a) the terms of agreement on which the licence M'as granted to 
Messrs. Martin & Co., Managing Agents of the Upper Jumna 
Valley Electric Supply Company, Limited, to supply 
electricity to the town of Shahdara, Delhi Province, includ- 
ing the Notified Area (both to the Area Committee and resi- 
dents for domestic purposes and street lighting); 
i(b) whether the Electrical Inspector to the Delhi Administration 
has ever inspected the electric mains and live wires of the 
said company running overhead on buildings of Delhi Shah- 
dara Notified Area; if so, when and with what results; and 
what is the minimum and maximum distance from a' stand- 
ing person at the nearest height; 
i(c) whether they are aware that on some buildings the electric mains 
and live wires are so closely laid down that they can easily 
be touched by a person; 
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(d) whether the conditions and rates of supply to D'elhi Sliahdara. 
of the said company are in conformity with those prevalent 
in New Delhi, Delhi City, Civil Lines Notified Area ^ and! 
Port Area; if not, whether Government propose to bring it 
to a uniform basis; if not, why not; and 
fe) whether they are aware of the rate of supply to the said company 
of electricity produced by the Irrigation Department of the 
United Provinces of Agra' and Oudh Government? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: fa) The terms tire embodied in a 
license with four annexures which may be inspected m the Chief Commis- 
sioner’s office. ‘ • 

fb) All overhead wires and services were inspected by the Electrical 
Inspector on the 31st May, 1934, 10th January, 1935 and 25th November, 
1935, and were found to conform to the Indian Electricity Holes. 1922, 
except that in some instances it; w'as not practicable to conform to the 
minimum height of 15 feet. 

(c) No. 

(d) The conditions and rates of supply in Shahdara do not conform with 
those in the Delhi City, New Delhi, Civil Lines and Fort areas. _ The 
answor to the second part of the question is in the negative. It is hot 
essential that these should be alike in the two separate areas of supply. 

(e) No. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: With regard to part (d), did the Honour- 
able Member make any inquiries as regards the allegations ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: What inquiries? 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: About the cables being in a low 
position ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have asked my Honourable friend 1 
what enquiries he suggests. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: The Honourable Member said, No. But 
the question is whether the electric wires are so low that they can be 
touched, and' it is very dangerous to human life? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have not seen the reports, f am 
quite willing to get a copy and to find out in what cases it has not been 
found practicable to conform to the 15 feet maximum. 

.Increase in the Import of Sugar through Ports in Indian States. 

1384. ^Mr. Satya Narayan Sinha: (a) Arc Government aware that the- 
imports of sugar are increasing in the country through the various Indian 
State Porta? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state what steps they have taken, or are going to take, to check 
such imports, which is causing loss of revenue and is a growing menace to 
the indigenous sugar industry? 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg: (a) During the first eight months of 
the current financial year the total imports of sugar into British India 
through Indian State Ports were slightly higher than during the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. The latest information received, how- 
ever, indicates that such imports are now decreasing. 

(b) I would invite the attention of the Plonourable Member to the reply 
which I gave to question No. 42 and supplementary questions asked' by 
Mr. Satyamurti on the 4th of February, 1936. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are Government satisfied that the steps they have 
taken are effective for the purpose mentioned in part (b) of the question ?’ 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: When you say satisfied, they are not 
complete yet, but, in so far as they had been taken, I think they are- 
satisfactory, but there are still very large questions remaining outstanding. 

Mr, S, Satyamurti: Are Government considering those outstanding 
questions, with a view to achieving the object mentioned in clause (b) ? 

?The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: Certainly. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: When do they hope to finish consideration, and 
take final and effective steps to achieve this very desirable object? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I cannot say when. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Before the Federation? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Certainly. 

Setting aside op a Portion oe the Excise Duty tor Research and 
Improvement in Sugar-cane Cultivation. 

1386. *Mr. Satya Narayan Sinha: Will Government be pleased to state 
what they have done with regard to the recommendation of the Sugar 
Committee of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research meeting, 
which was held in July, 19:36, for setting aside at least two annas per rupee 
out of the proceeds of the excise duty for the research and improvement in 
cane cultivation ? 

Sir Girjja Shankar Bajpai: I would invite the. Honourable Member’s 
attention to the answer already given to parts (d) and (e) of Mr. Satya- 
murti ’s question No. 414 on the 16th September, 1935, and to the Honour- 
able the Finance Member’s speech when presenting the budget for 
1936-37. 


Prof. N. G. Kanga: Are peasants represented on this Sugar Committee,, 
how many per each province, and who elects them? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: The composition of the Sugar Committee 
does not arise out of this question, I submit. 
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Outstation Allowances op Railway Mail Service Sorters. 

1380. -Pandit Lakslimi Kalita Maitra: (a) Is it a fact that an absence of 
six hours from headquarters in the case of Railway Mail Service. Superin- 
tendents and Inspectors entitles them to a full diem allowance, whereas 
nob a farthing is paid to sorters for absence from their headquarters for 
.double this period? 

(bj If the answer to the above be in the affirmative, will the Honourable 
Member in charge of Labour and Industries bo pleased to slate the reasons 
underlying this anomalous distribution of allowance? 

(c) Js it a fact that for absence from headquarters from over 12 hours 
to 24 hours, the sorters get four annas, mail guards two annas and van 
peons one anna as outstation allowance ? 

(d) II the answer to part (c) be in the affirmative, will the Honourable 
Member in charge of Labour and Industries be pleased to state tlie prin- 
ciple that was applied in fixing these rates of outstation allowances ? 

(e) Are Government prepared to revise the present rates? If not, why 
not ? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: (a) Yes. 

(b) There is no anomaly, as the circumstances in which Supeamenrteuts 
and Inspectors ol the Railway Mail Service on the one hand and Railway 
Mail Service sorters on the other are absent from headquarters arc entirely 
different, In the case of the hitter such periods of absence are definitely 
fixed and recur regularly. It is, therefore, possible for the sorters to arrange 
to take either provisions or cooked food with them from their homes. 
They are also provided with a rest house in which to stay during their 
absence from headquarters and those rest houses are within reasonable 
proximity of the railway station. In the case of Superintendents and 
Inspectors of the Railway Mail Service, such absences arc irregular fyotli 
in duration and in frequency and no provision is made for them as in the 
■case of sorters. 

(c) Yes, 

(d) The principle followed was that the men could take their first meals 
■out with them from their homes and therefore the allowances were sanc- 
tioned as a contribution towards the extra cost of arranging for their second 
and subsequent meals when away from home. 

(e) No; Government consider that the allowances are a suitable contri- 
bution to the extra cost to which the men may be put in the matter of 
meals away from home owing to the special circumstances of service in 
the Railway Mail Service. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: May I know if the Honourable Member 
■considers that amount of allowance sufficient for the subsequent meals ? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: Yes, 

Reduction in the Working Hours of the Railway Mail Service Sorting 

Offices. 

1387. *Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: (a) Is it a fact that weekly working 
hours of the following offices under the Postal and Railway Mail Service 
Department are as follows? 

1. Administrative offices — 36 hours. 

2. Local Post Offices — 40 hours. 
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3. Head and Sub Record Offices — 45 hours. 

4. Sorting Mail Offices — 56 hours. 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will the Honourable 
Member in charge of Labour and Industries be pleased to state why this 
discrepancy is maintained in the weekly working hours of these different 
offices under thfi same department? 

(c) Do Government propose to decrease the weekly working hours of 
the Railway Mail Service sorting mail offices and bring the same on par 
with those of the administrative office? 

Mr. Cr. V. Bewoor: (a) Weekly working hours are not prescribed in the 
various stationary offices of the Department mentioned by the Honourable 
Member. The attendance of personnel in post offices and Railway Mail 
Service offices is fixed nt 8 hours per day with halt an hour’s relief. In 
administrative offices the hours of attendance are ordinarily fixed at six a 
day 

(b) The reason why a lesser period of duly is prescribed for administrative 
offices is that the work is more exacting. 

(c) Does not arise in view of the reply to part (ti). 

'Grant or Holidays to tiie Officials Working in the Railway Mail 

Service Sorting Offices. 

1388. ‘"Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: (a) Is it a fact that officials 
attached to the Circle Office and offices of the Superintendent, Post Offices 
and Railway Mail Service, pet on an average 90 days’ holidays during the 
year and local Rost Offices get 60 days, whereas the officials of the Railway 
Mail Service sorting offices enjoy no holidays at all (even Sundays not being 
■excepted) ? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, are Government pre- 
pared to make arrangement for the grant of holidays in the case of these 
officials working in the Railway Mail Service sorting offices? 

(o) If not, are Government prepared to grant special compensatory 
allowances to these officials? 

Mr. fit. V. Bewoor: Information has been called for and will be placed 
on the table in due course. 

Allowance granted to the Railway Mail Service Officials in the 

Dooars Regions, Bengal. 

1389. *Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: (a) Is it a fact that a fixed 
allowance of Rs. 5 is granted to the Railway Mail Service officials working 
in sections running through the Dooars regions, Bengal, whereas allow- 
ances varying from Rs. 7 to Rs. 15 are given to the Sub-Postmasters and 
■clerks of Post Offices of those regions? 

(b) Is it a fact that these allowances are granted to the above officials 
to compensate for the extra expenditure sustained by them due to the 
unhealthy and notorious Dooar climate, and will the Honourable 
Member "in charge of Labour and Industries be pleased to state why this 
discrepancy is being retained by Government in the matter of grant 
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of allowances -to the Postal and Railway Mail Service officials belonging to- 
the same department and the same cadre in service? 

(c) Are Government prepared to revise the scales of allowances which 
are given to the Railway Mail Service officials working in sections running 
through the Dooars regions (Bengal) ? 

p 

(d) Is it not a fact that duties of Ilia Railway Mail Service officials- 
working in the sections arc more hazardous and trying than the duties 
performed by their brother officials in the Post Office ? 

(e) If the answer to part (c) be in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to consider the special case of the Railway Mail Service officials 
in refixing the allowances which are given to them working in that section? 

Mr. G-. V. Bewoor: (a) and (b). The sorters of one Railway Mail Ser- 
vice section whose headquarters station is outside the Dooars and who have 
periodically to pass through those regions on duty are paid fixed allowance 
of Rs. 5 per mensem. Their duty involves passing through the Dooars once 
in six days. This allowance is given in view of the unhealthy Dooars 
climate and it is given in addition to an outstation allowance which is 
intended to meet the extra expenses of sorters while away from headquarters 
station. Sub-postmasters and clerks of post offices in the Dooars region 
are given allowances varying from Rs. 7 to Rs. 15- The conditions are 
entirely different in the case of post office officials who are stationed in 
the Dooars and who have to live there every day of the week. 

(c) As explained above there is no discrepancy in the matter of the 
grunt of allowance and Government are not prepared to revise the scales- 
given to the Railway Mail Service sorters. 

(d) The conditions of work in the post office and in tire Railway Mail 
Service are different and it is not possible to soy if one is more hazardous 
and frying than the other. 

(e) Does not arise in view of the reply to part (c). 

Pandit -Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: Are the working hours the same in both ?' 

Mr. Gr. V. Bewoor: Yes, eight hours per day. 


Divisional Superintendents on the East Indian and North Western 

Railways. 

1390. *Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the names of Divisional Superintendents of the different divisions 
in the East Indian and North Western Railways? 

(b) What are the qualifications, pay and emoluments of each? 

(c) How many of these are Indians and what are their scales of pay ? 

(d) When were these Indians, if any, appointed and what are their 
qualifications ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting in- 
formation and will lay a reply on the table of the House, in due course. 
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Purchase of the Peninsular Locomotive Works. 

1391 . * Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state what the present position is in regard to the Peninsular Loco- 
motive works which were purchased by Government several years ago? 

(b) Were theyjnirchased for the purpose of manufacturing locomotives?' 

(c) If the answer to part (b) be in the affirmative, will Government, 
be pleased to state how many locomotives have so far been manufactured' 
there ? 

(d) If the ’answer to part (b) be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state to what use, if any, have the plant and machinery been 
put? 

(e) What cost was incurred by Government in making the purchase? 

I 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) The Workshop is 
being utilised for the manufacture of coaching undorframes. 

(b) No. The works arc not equipped for the manufacture of locomo- 
tives. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) That portion of the machinery and plant purchased from the' 
Peninsular Locomotive Company which could be utilised for the manufac- 
ture of underframes was retained in the Workshops ; the balance was either 
transferred to other railway workshops or sold. 

(e) 11s. 20 lakhs. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: Was not the plant originally pur- 
chased for the purpose of manufacturing locomotives? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: No. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Was it manufacturing locomotives, 
before tho purchase? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I do not think so. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Was this company formed for the- 
manufacture of locomotives, or not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I believe so. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: What is the value of the plant and machinery now 
in the workshops? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I could not answer 
that without notice. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What is the annual value of the work turned out- 
by the workshops? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I could not answer 
that either without notice. 
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Mr. S. Satyainurti: Are Government satisfied that they are getting 
the maximum value out of the plant and machinery in the workshops, by 
the work being done there now? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Yes. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: Are Government manufacturing wagons 
in these workshops? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I do not think so, 
but I am not quite sure. I think it is only underframes. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: Underframes of both passenger coaches 
and wagons? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: T think so. 

Recruitment oe Clerks and Officers from Bengal and Assam in the 
Government oe India Offices. 

1392. :|: Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to slate the number of men from Lhe provinces of (i) Bengal and (ii) 
Assam, either as clerks or as officers in the Central Government offices 
recruited through the Public Service Commission? 

(b) What is their proportion as compared with the men from the other 
provinces of India ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) and (b). Government have not 
undertaken to secure representation for provinces either generally or in 
terms of particular communities. Men from Bengal and Assam have equal 
opportunities with those from other provinces. This being the case, no 
useful purpose would be served by collecting the information for which ihe 
Honourable Member asks, which would involve considerable labour and 
expense. 

Refusal of Passport to visit England to one Mr. J. Adhikari, an 

Internee at Bijapur. 

1393. *Mr. S. K. Hosmani: (a) Are Government aware that one Mr. 
J. Adhikari, an internee at Bijapur in the Bombay. Presidency, had 
applied to the Government of Bombay foi a passport to go to England 
for medical treatment? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Government of Bombay agreed to grant a 
passport with certain restrictions and informed him accordingly through the. 
District Magistrate, Bijapur, vide his letter dated the 20th December, 
1935, and further assured him of reasonable facilities to make necessary 
preparations for the journey ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the District Magistrate called for specimen signa- 
ture and necessary attestation to facilitate the issue of the passport? 

(d) Are Government aware that the. said Mr. J. Adhikari accepted all 
the restrictions imposed and arranged for a berth on S.S. “California” 
sailing from Bombay on the 9th April, 1936? 
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(e) Is it a fact that the Government of Bombay informed the said 
Mr, J. Adhikari thiougli the District Magistrate, Bijapur, on the 27tlr 
February, 193G, of their decision not to grant him any passport • ) 

(f) If the reply to the above be in tlie affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reasons why they decided suddenly not to grant him 
the passport? 

(g) Are Government aware that he is a chronic patient of haemophalia? 

(h) Is it a fact that he has produced medical certificates to that effect? 

(i) Are Government aware that the medical treatment for this disease 
cannot be had in India? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) to (f). Mr. Adhikari was at 
first refused a passport in 1934 in view of his Communist activities as stated 
in my n ply to Mr. Giri’s question No. 815 of the 11th March, 1935, 
Later, however, Government agreed to grant him a passport as stated, 
but, subsequently, certain fresh information came to light, in <■< nnection 
with an arrest made in January last , which made it clear that he would 
be likely to be engaged in Communist activities outside India and that the 
issue of a passport was, therefore, undesirable . 

^ (g) find (li). I believe this is correct. 

(i) No. 

Mr S. Satyamurti; Have Government made enquiries, or have they 
satisfied themselves that there is scope, or that there are facilities for 
medical treatment of this particular disease in India? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Yes, my information is that treat- 
ment is available in India. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What is the information in the possession of the 
Honourable Member on which lie states that this gentleman, if lie is given 
a passport, will engage in Communistic activities outside India ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I have stated that certain informa- 
tion came to light m connection with an arrest made in January last; I 
have certain documentary information the nature of which I rannol dis- 
close, as the documents in question are exhibits in a case which is still 
sub judice. 

Mr. S, Satyamurti: Are Government acting purely on information 
contained in the documents which have been supplied to Courts of law, 
or are they relying on any private document? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I do not quite follow what the 
Honourable Member means. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I think the* Honourable Member said llmt some of 
these documents were exhibited in Courts of law. T am asking whether 
Government are acting on that information based on documents which are 
now exhibited in Courts of law, or whether Government are acting on any 
other information in their possession. 
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was contained in 


Mr, N. V. Gadgil: May I know whether Mr. Adhikari was given any 
■opportunity to explain the grounds on which Government proceeded to 
cancel the passport? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: T do not think s<*. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil: Is it a fact that Mr. Adhikari has written through 
the District Magistrate, Bijapur, to the Government of Bombay, to let 
him know tho grounds on which he was refused passport, so that he might 
have an opportunity tc. explain the position ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I am not aware of that. 

QuKi Muhammad Ahmad Xazmi: Is it not a fact that gentlemen, 
who carry on Communistic propaganda in India, are often sent out of 
India? Is there any special reason for keeping this particular gentleman. 
Mr. Adhikari, inside India even when he is suspected of instigating Com- 
munistic activities? J 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: That seems to me a matter of argu- 
ment ? . * 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What is the policy of the Government? To detain 
Communists in India, or to send them outside India ? Or do they want to 
do both at the same time? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: They can stay where they are. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Were any restrictions placed upon 
him in issuing the passport, or was it one of 'the restrictions that he 
•should not mix with Communistic organizations when he goes out? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I do not. think any conditions of 
that kind were suggested. 


Mr. Subhash Chahdka Bose. 

1394. *Mr. T. S, Avinashilingam Chettiar: Will Government state- 

(a) whether they are aware of the Beuter’s message that Mr. 

Subha'sh Chandra Bose will be arriving in India on 3rd April; 

(b) whether the ban on him still continues; 

(e) whether he will be allowed into his country; and 
(d) if not, what action they propose to take? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: (a) Yes. 

(b) to (d). Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose has been warned that if he 
returns tc India, he could not expect to remain at liberty. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar:- What are the reasons? 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Because, in the opinion of Govern- 
ment, his remaining at liberty in India would be a danger 'to the State. 


Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra; Are Government aware that, in reply 
to a question during the Simla Session, the Honourable Member said that 
there was absolutely no bun on the return of Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose 
to India ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: That was in relation to whether he 
possessed passport facilities. He does hold a passport available for 
journey to India. I never gave any undertaking that he would be at 
liberty if he returned to India. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: How have Government come to 
know of the actual mental conditions of Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose — the 
opinion he holds is strictly private confined to himself — that if he returned 
to India, he would engage himself in activities dangerous to the State ? 
Have Government got any evidence on which they decided that, if he 
■comes back to India, he will start activities against the Government? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Plenty of evidence. 

Sir Cowasji Jeliangir: Was Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose asked to give 
•any undertaking that, if he is allowed into India and remains free, he 
must take to only constitutional methods of agitation ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: No, he was not asked. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: Is it not a fact that Mr. Bose was arrested 
in connection with the Civil Disobedience Movement? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: No, Sir, he was arrested for 
different reasons. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: Was be not arrested immediately after tlie 
resumption of the Civil Disobedience Movement by Mahatma Gandhi in 
1932? Was lie not free for a long time before? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: His arrest was not made in connec- 
tion with the Civil Disobedience Movement. It was for other reasons. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May T know what is the evidence in the possession 
of Government, on which they have conic to the conclusion that, 'if he 
returns, he will do such things as will compel Government to take action 
against him ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: That is rather difficult to state 
within the compass of an answer to a supplementary question. One of 
the Honourable Members opposite 1ms put down a motion for adjournment 
of the House on the same subject, and,, if that- is discussed, I hope, I 
shall have an opportunity of explaining in detail what evidence is in 
possession of Government. ’ ' 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know if Government will not object to 
that motion ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Certainly not. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: T put a question last Simla Session 
when the Honourable Member definitely replied that, so far ns the return 
of Mr. Hose to India was concerned, there was absolutely -no ban on him. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: L do not recollect my exact words 
but that was not the sense of mv answer, as far ns T recollect. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: As a result of my question .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : There is a motion’ 
for adjournment, of which notice has been given, when this matter can 
be fully dealt with. Next question. 


Ruler for Submission of Appeals by the Ministerial Establishment 1 
of the Government of India Offices. 

1395. * Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra..: (a) Will Government please 
place on the table of the House a copy of the rules for submission ot 
appeals by the ministerial establishment of the Government of India 
Secretariat and the Army Headquarters? 

(b) Do the rules provide for the next course open to a Government 
servant who has exhausted all his rights of appeal departmentnlly ns 
prescribed by the rules? 

(c) Do the rules provide for his going to a court of law, or having the 
matter raised on the floor of this House through any member for an un- 
prejudiced discussion and decision? 

(d) If so, will Government please quote that rule? If there is no suck 
rule do they propose to make provision in this direction? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the Home Department Notification No. E. 9-19/30-Ests., 
dated the 27th February, 1932, publishing the rules for the making of 
first, appointments to subordinate services under the administrative 
control of the Governor General in Council and for the discipline and 
rights of appeal of members of those services, a copy of which is in the 
Library of the House. 

The ministerial establishments of Army Headquarters include both 
soldiers and civilians who, in this matter, are governed by the orders 
contained m the Army Act, Indian Army Act. and Regulations for the 
Army in India, copies of which are also in the Library of the House. 

(b) I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to rule 18 of 
the rules referred to in reply to part (a) which make it clear that the 
Governor General in Council has power of revision in any case. As to the 1 
ministerial establishments of the Army Headquarters the answer is in' 
the negative. 

(c) No. 
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ul) Government do not propose to make any such rule as adequate 
provision exists for persons aggrieved to appeal. 


Increase in the Freight on Firozabad Bangles on the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway. 

1396. -Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Is it a fact that the Mad- 
ras and Southern *Mahratta Railway have increased the freight on Firozabad 
bangles from second class to sixth class over their line ? If so, since 
when ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the increased freight is proving detri- 
mental to Firozabad bangles industry ? 

(c) Are Government aware that this increase is against the recom- 
mendation of the Railway Rates Committee ? 

(d) Go Government intend to reduce the freight to its former level? 
If so, when? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 have called for 
certain information and will lay a reply on the table o£ the House in due 
course. 


Imperial Mail Train. 

1397. *Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: (a) Will Government state 
whether the imperial mail train, referred to in the starred question No. 
540 of this Session, is self-supporting? 

(b) If not, what is its exact financial position ? 

(c) How many such trains are run on the State-managed Railways 
with only first and second class accommodations, and with what results ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Yes. 

(b) 'Goes not arise. 

ic) There is no other similar weekly train service. 

Appointments made directly without the Mediation op the Public 

Service Commission. 

1398. *Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Will Government state: 

(a) what are the appointments that they make directly without 

the mediation of the Public Service Commission; 

(b) how candidates for those appointments are selected generally; 

(c) whether it is through advertisement; and 

(d) how many appointments they made last year and this year 

directly and without advertising? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: 1 regret I am unable to undertake 
to collect the information asked for by the Honourable Member as the 
labour involved in obtaining the requisite information from the n um erous 
attached and subordinate offices of the various Departments of the Gov- 
ernment of India throughout India, would be incommensurate with the 
results. 


B 
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Prof. N. G-, Ranga: Arc these vacancies advertised in the papers? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: I cannot say for all Departments, 
bull I imagine this is the general rule. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Is it the general policy of the 
Government, where such appointments are advertised, they are. appointed 
b\ the heads ol Departments or through the Public Service Commission? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: The Honourable Member had better 
put clown a question. The question in its present form was so wide that 
it was very difficult to give one answer The question covers all Depart- 
ments of the Central Services many of which are recruited locally. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: May T have n negative answer? 
What appointment i tiny eiv not hound to refer to the Public Service 
Commission ? 

The Honourablo Sir Henry Graik: The Honourable Member had better 
study th(> rules governing the functions of the Public Service Commission. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if there arc any appointments in 
the Central Government for which people are recruited without the Public 
Sew i ce Coi mui ssion ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: Yes, there are some. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Ts there any selection hoard for them, or is 
it left to the head of the office ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: There, again, the Honourable 
Member must put down a question. There is a very large number of 
such appointments, and I cannot give a general answer. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: May I know ■whether in the case 
of any appointments it is incumbent upon Government to refer to the 
Public Service Commission, or whether it is left to th,e choice of Govern- 
ment to refer to them or not? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Alnlur Ttaliim): The question is 
very general, and, if the Honourable Member wants information on any 
specific point, he had better put down a specific question. The Honour- 
able Member is no’t in a position to answer all these wide questions. 

Persons belonging to Malaya and Ceylon in the Service oe the 
Government oe Tndia. 

1399. *Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Will Government state: 

(a) the number of persons belonging to Malaya and Ceylon in the 

service of the Government of India; 

(b) how many of them have been entertained after those countries 

have put a ban on Indians; and 

(c) since the ban, what action they have taken or propose to take ? 
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Ths Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) and (1>). I regret 1 cannot 
undertake to address an enquiry on tills subject to all Government offices 
in all parts of India as tlie labour and expense 'involved would be excessive. 
The only instance of tlie employment of such persons within my know- 
ledge is that there arc seven Ceylonese in tlie Indian Civil Service of 
whom five wore appointed ul'ler Ceylon put a ban on Indians. 

(c) The question of placing restrictions on tlie employment of natives 
of Ceylon and Maltqya m certain services is under consideration. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Oheitiar: Wlmt is the exact proposal 
under consideration 9 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Tins question of placing restrictions 
mi tin employment, of natives of Ceylon and Malaya in certain services. 

Mr. l ,t‘. S. Avinashilingam Ghsttiar: Wlmt is the exact restrietion wiiieh 
they propose to put on the employment of these people? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Tlmt is under consideration. 

Prof. N. Gr. Kanga : Is it not a fact that this question 1ms been under 
the consideration of tlie Government of India since, January and February 
oMast year? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: It has been under consideration for 
some time, but, as far as I know, if we are going to restrict the natives of 
Ceylon and Malaya from sitting for the. examination for the Indian Civil 
Service, that would involve an alteration in the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ghettiar: When do they expect to come to 
a conclusion on this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: 1 think as soon as the new Act 

^conies ‘into force. 


Balance of Trade for India. 

1400. *Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Will Government state: 

(a) with reference to the answer given by the Honourable the 

Commerce Member to starred question No. 1017 of this 
Session, what steps they have taken to arrive at a proper 
balance of trade for India; and 

(b) what further steps they propose to take? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Tlie problem 
presented by the diminution of India’s balance of trade in merchandise 
since the pre-depression period has been the subject of close examination 
by the Government of Tndia who are of opinion that India’s trade posi- 
tion is intrinsically sound. Recent statistics indicate a revival in export 
trade distributed over practically the whole range of India’s export 
staples. In this connection, attention is invited to the series of press 
notes on tlie subject, which were recently issued by the Director of Public 
Information. 
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The question of India's foreign trade policy has also been examined 
with a view to determining whether any departure from her traditional 
policy of reliance on the most-fa voured-nat-ion clause is desirable in view 
of the altered conditions of world trade. That examination has confirmed 
the view of the Government of India that no change in policy is likely 
to benefit India. In this connection also a series of press notes has been 
issued 

ft 

In particular, the exchange and financial embarrassments of Germany, 
Italy, Turkey and Iran have reacted unfavourably on India’s export 
trade. In the ease of Germany, it was decided after careful considera- 
tion that no good purpose was likely to be served by an approach to the 1 
German Government. On the contrary, it was most likely to result in a 
further and permanent diminution of our export trade to Germany. In 
the case of the other three countries, representations have been made 
through the appropriate diplomatic channels with a view to securing 
relief from the restrictive measures which affect India’s trade as well as 
that of other countries. 

The Govemmenl of India are also in correspondence with His 
Majesty’s Government with a view to ensuring that in the event of the 
imposition of quotas by the Netherlands Government India will receive a 
shave of any global quota proportionate to her interest in the Netherlands 
trade . 

They have also boon for some time past in correspondence with the 
Governments of certain Dominions on the subject of the conclusion of 
trade agreements mutually advantageous to the contracting parties. 

1 may remind the Honourable Member of the existence of Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London, Hamburg and Milan, records of whose 
activities are from time to time published in the Indian Trade Journal. 
In this connection, T may mention that the Government of India have 
under consideration an extension of their Trade Commissioner organisa- 
tion . 

The Government of Tndia have scrupulously avoided any action which 
might add to the restrictions on world trade, which arc already in existence. 

(b) The Government of India will take such further steps as from 
lime to time may appear to be in the interest of Indian trade. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: May I know what is the present 
state of the balance of export trade in this country? Is it for or against 
this country ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: It is in favour of 
Tndia . 

Prof. N. G-. Kanga: Ts it then a- fact that the Honourable the Commerce 
Member is in agreement with these press notes and that he is also opposed 
to the bilateral trade agreements? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: It is a very general 
question. These press notes are based on information which was in the 
possession of Government. 
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.Prof. N. Gr. Eanga: Is it uol. a fact Unit these- press notes are opposed 
to the bilateral trade agreements between this country and other coun- 
tries ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The reply which I have 
read out deals with this matter. 

< 

Prof. N. Gr. Eanga: In \ icw of the fact that this country lias to pay 
50 crores of rupees every year to Great Britain, does the Honourable 
Member still Ihmk that the balance is in favour of India, taking that into 
consideration r ' 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 replied that a com- 
parison of imports and exports shows with regard to merchandise alone 
that there is a fa\ curable balance of trade. 

Mr. 3. Satyamurti: Does the Honourable Member realise that almost 
the entire favourable balance of trade is made up by the export of gold 7 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: No, Kir. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Excepting the, export of gobl, what is the extent of 
the favourable balance of trade today in favour of India, in merchandise 
alone ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: For the first 11 
■months, that is to say, irom April, 1935, to February, 1936, 24 crores 
and 81 lakhs. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Plow does it compare with ihe previous balance 0 f 
trade, saj, live or ten years before; minus the export of gold? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: If the Honourable 
Member will specify the years and give notice,. I shall supply the figures, 
but 1 believe it is likely to be, in excess of last year’s by about four crores. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: But. leaving the export of gold altogether out of 
calculations, has there not been a fall in the favourable balance of trade, 
taking merchandise alone ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Yes, I think there 
has been a fall. The fall continued up to 1931-32 I think, in which year 
the balance of trade in merchandise alone fell to about three crores. It 
has been rising since. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Is this all due to improvement of 
world conditions, or has anything been done actively by the Government 
of India in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: That is a question of 
argument. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: Arc Government considering the question of con- 
cluding ‘bilateral agreements with various countries, considering the nature 
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of our exports and the requirements of various countries, and dealing with 
it solely from the point of view of improving India’s favourable balance 
of trade ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: L have read out in 
my reply as to the correspondence and negotiations that arc taking place 
and they certainly are solely with a view to improving the trade condi- 
tions of India. : 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: Have Government made up tlieir mind against 
bilateral trade agreements, as these press notes indicate? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan; It is u general ques- 
tion and is a matter of argument. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May 1 know if the authority of Government is 
behind these propagandist notes, winch are practically arguments of a 
cheap kind against bilateral trade agreements? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The question itself 
is an argument. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: 1 want to know whether the Government’s authority 
is behind these press notes, or is it the propaganda’ of one particular 
gentleman? Has it the imprimatur of Government’s approval? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: These notes give tlr& 
information which is in the possession of Government. Beyond that, I 
refuse to argue the matter on the floor of the House in reply to a question. 

Pay offered to Assistant and Sub-Assistant Surgeons appointed on 
the North Western Railway. 

1401- *Mr. Lalehand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if any Assistant and Sub-Assistant Surgeons were appointed on 
the North Western Railway between 15th July, 1931 and 1st July, 1934? 
If so, how many? 

(b) Is it a fact that some of them were appointed on a specific scale 
of pay and the letters of appointment distinctly proposed to them if they 
would join on that specific scale of pay, without giving them to under- 
stand that it will be liable to revision? 

(e) Is it a fact that the scale of pay of medical subordinates so ap- 
pointed has also been revised? If so, what is the justification for doing 
so ? 

(cl) Is it a fact that they have protested against such action? If so, 
has their grievance been redressed? If not, why not, and what do Govern- 
ment propose to do in the mutter? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting in- 
formation and will lay a reply on the tabic of the House, in due course. 

Cleaning and Washing of Carriages on the North Western and the 

East Indian Railways. 

1402. *Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that there is a sanitary department in the 
North Western and East Indian Railways; 
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(b) whether it is a fact that the cleaning and washing of carriages 

is earned on by staff who work under ‘Train Examiners’, 
who belong to the technical branch; 

(c) whether it is a fact that the sanitary department have got no 

responsibility regarding the cleaning of the bath rooms and 
lavatories of carriages; 

(d) whether they arc' aware that this cleaning and washing, not being 

under proper sanitary advice, is done rather perfunctorily; 
and 

(el whether they arc prepared to consider the advisability of placing 
the cleaning and washing staff of carriages under the sanitary 
department? If tint, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: With your permis- 
sion, Sir. I propose to reply to questions Nos. 1402 to 1404 together. 

Information has been called for and will be laid on the table of the 
House in due course. 


Single Control Scheme for Carriages and Wagons started on certain 

Railway Stations. 

-j- 1403. *Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(a) whether a ‘single control scheme for carriages and wagons’ has 
been started at Delhi, Meerut and Saharanpur Railway 
stations ; 

(hi whether it is a fact that the scheme lias resulted in a saving 
of expenses; and 

(c) if the answer to part (b) be m the affirmative, wliat is the 
amount of saving per annum? 


Single Control Scheme for Carriages and Wagons started on certain 

Railway Stations. 

-(•1404. !! 'Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: (a) Is it a fact that a scheme 
for single control for carriages and wagons on railways was tried even 
before and resulted in a failure? 

(b) Have Government made a survey of the causes of the failure on 
the previous scheme ? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state those causes and to state whether they have taken 
steps to eliminate them in their present working? 

(d) Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of extending 

the ‘single control scheme’ to other junction stations of more than one 
different railway? If not, why not? 

+ For answer to this question, sec answer to question No. 1402. 
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Refusal of Passport to go to Europe to Mr. Virendra, Managing Editor 
OF THE l ) A IT,T PRATA l>, LAHORE. 

1405. *Mr. S. Satyamurti (on behalf of Mr. Sham Lai): Will Govern- 
ment he pleased to stale: 

(a) (i) whether Mr. Virendra, M.A., Managing Editor of the Daily 

Prabap, Lahore, applied three months pgo to the Punjab 
Government for permission to go to Europe to study 
journalism ; 

(ii) whether he was asked to fill in an application and send it 
along with three photos; 

(iii) whether for two mouths there was no reply to this applica- 
tion ; 

(iv) whether now after two months the Home Secretary to the 
Punjab Government has informed Mr. Virendra that no pass- 
port ca'n be granted to him; 

(v) whether they are aware that no reasons have been assigned 
for this refusal; 

(b) the reasons for this refusal, and 

(e) whether it is their policy to refuse passports for the study of 
journalism ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) and (b). 1 have asked the Punjab 
Government for the facts and will give the Honourable Member a reply 
in due course. 

(e) No. 

Public and Communal Holidays. 


1406. : ‘Mr. T. S. Avinashiiingam Ghettiar: Will Government state: 

(a) the number of public holidays allowed hv them; 

(b) the number of communal holidays : 

(e) the number of days in the year that the offices work; and 

(d) the cost of a public holiday ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) and (b). Thirteen closed holidays 
and six sectional (or communal) holidays are observed in the Secretariat 
and attached offices which move between Simla and Delhi and also the 
last Saturdays of summer months in which there is no closed holiday 
(other Saturdays being observed as half holidays). Other attached and 
subordinate offices follow the local practice. 

(c) All days except llie 13 closed holidays and Sundays are working 
days. 

(d) I fear I cannot attempt a calculation. 

Report of the Wheeler Committee. 

1407. *Mr. T. S. Avinashiiingam Ghettiar: Will Government slate: 

(a) whether it is true that the Wheeler Committee has submitted its 

report ; 

(b) what are the terms of reference to the committee; and 
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(o') whether the report will be circulated to the Members of this 
Assembly uud the nutter will be allowed to be discussed in 
this House 0 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) Yes. 

(lit Those were stated in a .Resolution dated the, 3rd October, 1935, 
which was published in the Gazette of India, dated the 5th October, 1935. 

(c) i cannot give any undertaking to that effect. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Since the report is in the hands of 
■Government, I do not exactly understand wliat the Honourable Member 
means by saying that lie cannot give an undertaking. The answer must 
be “yes or no’’. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: 1 mean exactly what I say. The 
report has only ]ust been received by Government and lias not been fully 
considered. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Docs it mean that it is possible 
that it may be placed before the Assembly 0 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: It means exactly wlmt I say, that I 
cannot give an undertaking. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahtnad Kazmi: Will Government make up their 
mind after leading tlie report whether it is proper for them to show it fo 
the Assembly or not ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: The first question upon which they 
have to make up their mind is whether they will publish the report at 
all. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: What is the cost that is likely to fall on the Indian 
taxpayer, if the reeommen dal ions of the committee are accepted by Gov- 
ernment 9 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: T have not even read the report fully 
myself. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Was the method of recruitment to 
the Secretariat one of the references to the Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: The Honourable Member will find 
that, if be reads the Resolution of the 3rd October, 1935, in which the 
terms of reference were published. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Next question. 

Unaudited Accounts in the Government of India. 

1408. *Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam. Chettiar: Will Government please 
state: 

(a) whether there are any unaudited accounts in the Government of 
India ; 
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(b) if we, under what departments and under what heads of the 
budget; 

(el thn total amount of these unaudited accounts in the lust audit 
year; and 

(d) why these- accounts are unaudited? 

e 

The Honourable Sir Janies G-rigg : (a) Vos. 

(b) Practically all accounts of receipts are unaudited, although some, 
e.g.f Public Works receipts, are fully audited, and some, e-g., Customs 
and (Railway receipts are test audited. Accounts of contract grants of 
His Excellency the Viceroy and of heads of Provinces are not audited, 
and accounts of secret service and similar expenditure are subjected to 
an administrative audit and not to the audit of the Indian Audit Depart- 
ment. 

(c) The information cannot readily be compiled and, as the Auditor 
General has informed me that he is generally satisfied with the extent of 
the audit at present applied to the public accounts, it would not be worth 
while collecting the figures. 

(d) The Auditor General does not audit accounts of receipts, unless 
required to do so by the Governor General in Council. Audit of receipts 
is not undertaken unless the results to be achieved are likely to justify the 
cost. The contract grants referred to above are given for expenditure of 
a semi-private nature and from their nature, c.g., because of the absolute 
limit set to the total expenditure, are excluded from detailed audit. In 
some cases a certificate is obtained that the grants have been spent on 
the purposes for which they wove granted. Secret service expenditure is 
removed from the scrutiny of the Indian Audit Department by statutory 
rule, but suitable check is applied by other methods. The practice is 
universal and is not confined to India. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: If I heard the Honourable Member 
aright, he said that the accounts of secret services and other services are 
not audited. What are the similar services? 

The Honourable Sir Jam6S G-rigg: Things which are akin in nature are 
secret services. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: What arc the other methods by 
which secret services arc audited 9 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Administrative methods. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: How docs the Honourable Member 
satisfy himself that the. amount has been spent ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: In the usual way 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: May I know what is the usual 
way ? 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam 1 Chettiar: May I know if all these audits are 
confidential ? 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg : U the services are secret, of course 
they are. 

Mr. T, S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: All audits are confidential? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: No, the results of a good many audits 
are furnished to ’the Public Accounts Commil toe, and they spend a whole 
month evei'y year considering them 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: is it a fact that the Military Secretary to the 
Viceroy has agreed to give a certificate with regard to the expenditure from 
contract allowances ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That I referred to in my answer. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What will be the nature of the certificate ? 

The Honourable' Sir James G-rigg: That T also referred to in my 
answer. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: F-las the certificate for last vear been received? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I do not know. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Next question. 
Working of the University Training Corps. 

1409. "Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Will Government state: 

(a) whether the working of the University Training Corps has been 

satisfactory ; 

(b) how many Universities have these training corps and how many 

do not have them; 

(e) whether offers to start these corps iti mofl'usil colleges were 
forthcoming in Madras, but could not be done; if so, why; 
and 

(d) wind is the amount of money spent on this now? 

Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham: (a) I would refer the Honourable Member to 
the reply given by me on the 80tli March, 1985, to part (e) of Mr. Satya- 
murti’s starred question No. 1262 

(b) Of the Universities in British India fourteen have training corps, 
and two have not. 

(c) An application from the Andhra University is understood to have 
reached the Local Government recently'. An earlier application from it 
was not accepted for financial reasons. 

(d) Approximately Bs. six lakhs a year. 

Prof. N. G. Eanga: Has any decision been arrived at in regard to the- 
application ofi the Andhra University ? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: No, it is still under consideration. 
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Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar; May I take it that the Military 
Department approached the Finance Department for a grant and it was 
refused ? 

Mr. G. R. F, Tottenham: On the previous occasion when the applica- 
tion was dealt with? 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. G. U. F. Tottenham: We no doubt consulted the Finance Depart- 
ment who gave the opinion that funds were not available. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: How many years ago? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: About throe or four years ago. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: hi view of the fact that the -finan- 
cial condition of the Government of India has improved, will they consider 
the advisability of approaching them again? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The matter is under consideration. 

f ■> 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: I-Jas the Madras University approached the Gov- 
ernment of India either directly or through the Local Government for 
extension of the training to some other centres? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Not yet. The matter may bo under the con- 
sideration of the Madras Government. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is it the policy of the Government of Tndia to 
encourage the University Training Corps, wherever there ia a genuine de- 
mand for it? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Not altogether. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Why not? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: It must depend upon the success of the move- 
ment. Tt is no good ( ncouraging something that is no use. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have Government come to tlie conclusion that the 
movement is not yet successful? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: If the Honourable Member will refer to the 
reply given by me a year ago, he will find the answer to the question. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: With reference to the answer to 
part (a) of the question, is it a fact that differential treatment is offered 
'to Indian students even though they are graduates and Masters of Arts? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Is the Honourable Member aware 
that members oil the training corps are not allowed to mix with European 
regiments ? 
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Mr. G, R, F. Tottenham: I am not aware of that. I have no reason 
to believe that that is so. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Next question. 
Collection of Income-tax on Pensions and Salaries paid outside' India... 

1410. : Mr. T» S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Will Government state: 

(a) the amount of salaries paid in England and other places outside 

India during the last financial year; 

(b) the amount of pensions paid outside India; 

(e) the amount of income-tax that would have been received from* 

them if income-tax was collected; 

(d) whether th°se pensions and salaries accrue in India for services 

done to the Government of India; 

(e) if so, why income-tax is not collected on them; 

(f) whether they .are prepared to make regulations at once to collect. 

income-tax on these pensions and salaries ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: (a) About Rs. crores. 

* (b) About Rs. S crores. 

(c) It is not possible to calculate the amount involved. 

(d) If the Honourable Member is using “accrue” in the technical sense 
in which that word is used in the Indian Income-tax Act, the answer is 
that the matter is one of legal interpretation regarding which differences 
of opinion exist, 

(e) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given to part (a)* 
of question No. 924 by Mr. Sami Veneataeholam Chetty. 

(f) I would refer the Honourable Member to the replies given to sup- 
plementary questions asked on the 3rd March, 1936, in connection with* 
question No. 924. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Is it not a fact that a considerable number of 
officers who go on six months’ leave to England are not made liable to 
pay income-tax on their salaries either on that side or here? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: That is the whole basis of the 
question. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: With reference to the answer to* 
part (d) of the question, may I know whether 1 he legal opinion of the 
Law Member was taken on this matter? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I have not asked him. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: How much is the loss thereby incurred— by the 
officers going on leave? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I think I gave the figures in reply 
to the question to which I have referred. 
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Qaai Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Are Government prepared to amend 
the Income-tax Act in respect of the salaries "> 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: An answer, so far as any answer is 
possible at this moment, was also given in the question to which I have 
referred. 

Prof, N, G, Ranga: Is it not a fact that, tliose who live in this coun- 
try, but who invest their moneys in England, do escape, tho payment of 
income-tax in this country ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I think that is an entirely different 
point. Indians who invest their money in England and remit from Eng- 
land to India certainly escape income-tax. I gather that an attempt was 
made to remedy that, but it failed. 

Mr. T, S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: May I know whom they consulted 
for legal opinion in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Jam'es Grigg: I have not said that 1 consulted 
anybody about legal opinion. I said legal opinions differ on the matter. 

Mr, T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Without consultation, how does 
the Honourable Member know that it differs ? May I know whether he 
consulted the Law Member? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The Law Member, in spite of bis 
eminence, is not tho only legal opinion that can be consulted in India. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: Whom did the Government of India consult in 
that matter then 0 Is it open to the Government of India to consult 
other legal opinion? 

The Honourable Sir Jaimes Grigg: One of the legal opinions was that 
of a High Court. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I ask whether the English income-tax is 
charged on these pensions ? 

The Honourable Sir Jam'es Grigg: Yes, if they are resident in Eng- 
land. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I ask if some arrangement could not be 
made with the English authorities that they should get a remission of the 
income-tax in England if some income-tax was charged by the Indian 
treasury ? , 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The matter is regulahd by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act: tlic matter is settled there once for all. 

Mr. M, Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Is the Honourable Member aware 
Ihftt the High Court does not give legal opinion at all ? 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bakim): But the Chair 
suppose-; legal opinion pan be given by the High Courts in their decisions 
and such like. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Is the Honourable Member to 
say or are wo to interpret it like that? 

(No answer.) 

Grant or Overseas Passages to Anglo-Indians and Europeans employed 

on Railways. 

1411. *Bhai Parma Hand: (a) Is it a fact that up to 1932, the Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans employed on the Government Railways did not 
-enjoy the privilege of over-seas passages 9 

(b) Is it a tact that in 1932, Anglo-Indians and Europeans employed on 
the 'Railways were granted Ibis privilege of mor-scas passages for the, first 
time , and if so, why ? 

(e.) Plow many Anglo-Indians and Europeans have been granted over-sens 
passages since 1932, or the time when this privilege was given, and what 
expenditure has been incurred so far by the Railways on this item ? 

„(d) Arc Government aware that there is general depression all round 
and even the gross earnings of the Railways have been falling for the last- 
few years? 

(e) Will Government please state wli t v this privilege of over-seas passages 
was granted to Europeans and Anglo-Indians, involving heavy expenditure? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting in- 
formation and will lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Withdrawal of the Privilege of Free Railway Pass for Dependent 

Father. 

1412. ! "Bhai Parma Hand: (a) Are Government aware that on the Railways 
the privilege of free passage on the home line for the dependent father 
has been withdrawn? If so, why? 

(b) Are Government aware that dependent father is part of the Indian 
family and are they prepared to lay down that they should bo treated as 
•such by the Railway administration ? 

(o) Are Government aware that the poor workmen and the lower class 
stiff, who generally are employed on Railways far away from the homes, 
are very hard hit by the withdrawal of this privilege? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) to (c). The privi- 
lege was being allowed only on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Government are aware that, besides the wife and children of an em- 
ployee, there are several other dependants who form part of many Indian 
families, but they are not prepared to agree that every dependant should 
be allowed a pass, as it is considered that the conditions attaching 1o 
the grant of free passes are already sufficiently liberal. 

Prof. N, G-. Ranga: In the category of dependants, is it or is it not. a 
fact that the fathers of these railway servants are included? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am afraid, the 
Honourable Member has not heard the reply that I have read out. 

Rules eor the Private Reading Room in the Imperial Library, Calcutta; 

1413. *Dr. P. K. Banerjsa: (a) Are Government aware that certain 
rules were framed in 1935 for the Private Reading Ropm in the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta ? 

(L) Has the attention of Government been drawn to Rule No. 2 of tha 
Imperial Library Private Reading Room, in which it is stated that “the 
Librarian shall satisfy himself about the genuineness and importance of 
the researches in which the applicants are already engaged or which they 
intend to take up” ? 

\c) Is it not u fact that the present Librarian of the Imperial Library 
chums power under Rule 2 of the Private Reading Room Rules to force 
the occupants of the seats in that room to show him their notes and 
writings ? 

(d) If the answer to part (c) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state (i) whether the present Librarian is ‘competent to examine 
these notes, and writings and (ii) whether they are aware that it is a source 
of considerable inconvenience and handicap to them? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: (a) Yes; the rules in question were framed 
in 1934. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes, but only when the period of allotment of a seat in the read- 
ing room comes to an end. 

(d) The Librarian is quite competent to discharge the duty which, in 
this respect, the Council has imposed on him, viz-, to satisfy himself of 
the genuineness and importance of the research for which the facilities 
of the Private Reading Room are claimed. The answer to the second 
part is in the negative. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Is the Librarian competent to perform this task? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: I have already stated that the Librarian is 
competent to satisfy himself of the genuineness and importance of the 
research for which the facilities of the Private Reading Room are claimed. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: What are the qualifications of this Librarian? 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: The qualifications of the Librarian arc those 
expected of a Librarian of a first class library. (Laughter.) 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Is he an ordinary Pass B.A. of a University? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair thinks 
a question was put down and disallowed, because the Librarian was ap- 
pointed nine or ten years ago: the question ought to have been raised 
then. 
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_ ® r - P< N, Banerjea: Is it not a fact that the research workers are 
brilliant M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s of various Universities in India? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: I hope they are. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Even, then, does the Honourable Member think 
that the Librarian* is competent to supervise their work? 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: May I ask the Honourable Member a ques- 
tion in return ? Pie was a consenting party to the rules us a member of 
the Council which laid this obligation on the Librarian: he could have 
objected then. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: I was not a member at that time. 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: No: on the contrary, my Honourable friend' 
was « member of the Council from 1932 to 1935, and the rule was. 
framed in 1934. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: No, I was not present then. (Laughter.') 

"* Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: Then, T submit that my Honourable friend 
was guilty of a dereliction of his duty as a member of the Council. 

Decrease in the Number of Readers in the Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

1414. *Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Are Government aware that while in 1931- 
32 the number of readers 'in the Imperial Library, Calcutta, was 46,976, iu 
1934 it was 38,101? If so, do Government propose to enquire into the- 
cause of this decrease? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: The answer to the first part of the ques- 
tion is in the affirmative. The reason for the decrease is explained on 
page 2 of the Report on the Working of the Imperial Library, Calcutta, 
for the year 1933-34, a copy of which is available in the Library of the- 
House. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Do Government consider it desirable that the- 
popularity and the usefulness of the institution should suffer? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: Subject to the functions for which the 
Library was brought into being, undoubtedly the Government desire Chat 
it should he popular. 

Prof. N. G. Eanga: Has the fall in the number of these readers any- 
thing to do with the stipulation of this new rule that the Librarian shall 
satisfy himself about the genuineness and importance of the researches 
in which the applicants are already engaged? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: Recognising the great brilliance of Calcutta, 

I think my Honourable friend will admit that even Calcutta cannot pro- 
duce 44,000 research workers which is the number of readers admitted 
into the Library every year. 


c 
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Mr, B, Das: In view of the falling off in the number of readers, will 
Government remove the Imperial Library to Delhi, or, if not, to Cuttack? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: As it haj>pens, the explanation in the Lib- 
rary report of the fall in numbers is that it was subject to an error in 
counting which, after all, is quite human. 

r> 

Mr, B. Das: But why not remove it to Cuttack? 

(No answer.) 

COLLECTION OF BENGALI BOOKS IN THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY, CALCUTTA. 

1415. *Dr. 3?. N, Banerjea: Are Government aware that in 1926 — -BO 
the collection of Bengali books in the Imperial Library at Calcutta was 
2,565, while in 1930 — 35 it fell to 1,025? If so, what is the reason? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: The total number of Bengali books in the 
Imperial Library approximated 16.000 in 1929-30; the number has since 
increased to 17,900. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Is the Honourable Member quite sure that there is 
mistake in the counting here ? 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: As far as it is possible for one, who has once 
■erred, to be sure that he would not repeat the error. 

Administration or the Imperial I.ibkary, Calcutta. 

1416, *Dr. P. N. Banerjea: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the articles and letters which have appeared in such important 
Calcutta newspapers as Advance, Ananda Bazai and Forward on the 
administration of the Imperial Library, Calcutta? 

(b) Are Government aware that there is a strong feeling in Calcutta, 
as reflected in the Press articles, against the administration of the Imperial 
Library and the manner in which the reading public is treated by the 
present Librarian ? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: What steps are Government taking to improve 
the administration of the Library? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: Government do not admit that there is any- 
thing wrong with the administration of the Library. 

Lending op Diction Works in Indian Languages in the Imperial Library, 

Calcutta. 

1417. *Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Are Government aware that a new rule 
has been introduced in the Imperial Library at Calcutta regarding the 
lending of fiction works m Indian languages ? If so, will Government he 
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pleased to state why books which have been deemed worth acquiring for 
the library are not to be lent out and why a distinction is to be made 
between fiction in Indian languages and fiction in European languages? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: The reply to the, first part of the question 
is in the affirmative. As regards the second part, the question of lend- 
ing out works of fidtion was discussed at the last meeting of the Library 
Council. The Books Purchase Committee of the Library has been asked 
to examine the question of lending out such works in all languages and 
to report to the Council at its next meeting. 


'Ruler foe the lending out of Books to Readers in the Imperial 

Library, Calcutta. 

1418. *Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Are Government aware that there are 
definite rules for the lending out of hooks to readers requiring deposit or 
security? If so, will Government be pleased to state whether these rules 
are strictly followed in all cases ? 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: Yes. The rules requiring deposit or security 
are hollowed as far as possible. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: What is the meaning of “as far as 
possible”? They are not followed in certain cases? 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: I gather that, as a matter of concession, 
the members of the Library Couneil are exempted from the operation of 
the rule. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: There, is no question of “as far as 
possible” for people who are exempted under the rules. It is also carry- 
ing out the rules if they are exempted: so I ask, in the cases of people 
who are required to pay deposit, are there any cases in which deposit is 
not required? 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: Sir, the fact that an exemption which is 
given under the rule is not contrary to the.i rule is evident even to my 
moan intelligence. The point- is that, without there being provision for 
such exemption in the rules, members of the Library Council are exemp- 
ted from making a deposit, and I had made a suggestion to the Library 
Council that, if there was to be such exemption, it had better be by 
rule. 

Dr, P. N. Banerjea: Is any discretion left to the Librarian at the 
present moment ? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: No; there is no discretion left to the Lib- 
rary: such exemptions, as have been made, are known to the Library 
Council and have its approval. 

3>r, P, N. Banerjea: ! am afraid you are wrong. 
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Appointments made in ttie Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

1419. *Dr. P. H. Banerjea: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a complete list of all appointments, temporary as well as 
permanent, made during the last five years? 

(b) Is it a fact that in several cases, preference has been given to 
outsiders over those who had already served in making such appointments ? 
If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons for taking the step ?' 

(a) Is it a fact that appointments are- made in the Imperial Library 
without advertising the posts? Ii so, why? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: (a) A statement is laid on the table of Ihu 
House. 

(b) No, on the contrary preference is given to candidates who have 
worked temporarily and have given satisfaction. The latter part of the 
question does not arise. 

(c) Vacant posts are advertised when necessary.. 


fitnlemint xhou'iny the Appointments of Clerks nicuU in the Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

during 1031 — 11)3,5- 


Year. 

In 

leave 

vacancy. 

Temporary. 

Permanent-. 

Total. 

1931. 

4 ■ 

6 


10 

1932 

1 

1 


2 

1933 

2 

1 


3 

1934. 

3 



4 

1935 

0 



' 7 

T otal . 

12 



’ 26 


Dr. P. N. Banerjea; .Does not the system of appointing without adver- 
tisement lead to patronage and jobbery? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: No; not necessarily. 

Appointment of a Committee to enquire into the Administration of 
the Imperial Library, Calcutta, 

1420. *Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Are Government prepared to consider the 
desirability of appointing a small committee to enquire into the present; 
administration of the Imperial Library? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: Government see no reason to take tin* action 
proposed by the Honourable Member. 

Composition oe the Library Council, Calcutta. 

1421. *Dr. P. N. Banerjea: (al Will Government be pleased to state- 
the present composition of the Imperial Library Council? 

(bl Is it not a fact that the Council meets only once, every year? 
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Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: (a) A statement showing tlie present com 
position of the Imperial Library Council is placed on the tabic of the 
House. 

(b) The reply is in the affirmative. 


Statement shominy the composition of the. Imperial Librari/ Council. 

X. E luoationaX Commit oner with the Government of India, li x-ojficiu Chaimuui. 

Members. 

fi. Tho Hon’ble Mr. Justine C. Bartley, T.C.S. \Nonaiuated by the Government of 

3. Mr. Bazaar Rahman Khan, B.L., M.L.C . J Bengal as thoir representative®. 

4. Mr, Syamprasad Moolcerjee, M.A., 

Bar. -at- Law, M.L.C > Nominated by the University of Calcutta 

5. Prof Prapliuln Chandra Milter, M.A.. Ph-D. J as its representatives. 

0. JJr. Wali Muhammad, M.A., Pir.D.. I.E.S., I 

Professor of Physios, Lucknow University j Nominated by Governor General in 

7. Mr. Sar-hidananda Sinha, Bar-at-Law. j Council m consultation with the local 
M.L.C , Patna- r Governments, to represent interests 

«. Vacant — Steps are being taken to fill tho j outside Calcutta, 
yacaney caused by the doath of Dr. A. 0. j 
Wonlnev. J 


Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Ts it i. fact that, these members of the Imperial 
Library are drawn from all parts of Tndia — Lahore, Lucknow and Madras? 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: T have already informed my friend that 
12 Noon ^ am on table 0 f the House a list of the members. 

' As it happens, out of eight members, four 1 belong- ho Calcutta, 
and only four come from the rest of India. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: If the Council meeds only once duriug this year, 
is if, possible for the Council to exercise any control over the administra- 
tion . , . 

Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : Next, question, 
please. 


Amount spent by Government in the Maintenance of Libraries. 

1422. *Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Will Government be pleased to state the 
library policy of the Central Government and the amount spent by lihe 
Central Government in maintaining the libraries in various provinces during 
the last three years? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: As the Honourable Member is aware, 
libraries are a transferred provincial subject. The Government of Tndia 
maintain the Imperial Library at Calcutta and also a Library at their 
headquarters for official use. The cost of these two libraries, and of the 
Library of the Central Legislature is approximately- Rs. 71,000 per annum. 
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(Separation op the Functions oe the Secretary oe the Council prom 

THOSE OR THE LIBRARIAN 03? THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY, CALCUTTA. 

1423. : Dr. P, N. Banerjea: (a) Are Government prepared to consider 
the desirability of transforming the Boole Selection Committee of the 
Imperial Library Council into a managing sub-committee Lo which some 
of the powers of the Council may be delegated? 

r 

(b) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of separating 
the functions of the Secretary of the Council from those of the Librarian? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: (a) and (b). Government see no reason to 
take the action suggested by the Honourable Member. 

Dr. P, N, Banerjea; Would not the suggested procedure be lielpful 
to belter administration ? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai; That, Sir, is asking for an expression of 
opinion. 

Facilities to the Employees op the Hallway Institutes in certain 

MATTERS ON THE STATE RAILWAYS. 

1424. ! '-Dr, P. N. Banerjea; Will Government be pleased to state whe- 
ther the employees of the Railway Institute are given equal facilities as 
regards leave, pass, provident fund and quarters in all State Railways? 
If not, will Government be pleased to state the reasons for making any dis- 
tinction ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan; 1 have called for 
information and shall lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Distinction between Indians and Europeans in Ordnance Factories, 

431. Mr. Ghanshiam Singh. Gupta: (a) What are the considerations 
which have prompted Government to make a distinction between 
Indians and Europeans doing the same class of work in Ordnance 
Factories with regard to pay, allowances, promotion, deputations, 
etc. ? 

(b) Is it a fact that only Europeans, either recruited in England 
or in Tndia, get Rs. 75 and also a children’s education allowance over and 
above their pay? 

(c) Are similar allowances given in any other Government Depart- 
ment? If so, are they equally applicable in cases of locally recruited 
Europeans ? 

(d) Is it a fact that a new scale of reduced pay has been recently 
introduced for Indians only? If so, why? 

(&) Are there two different scales of pay (apart from overseas 
allowance) for Indians and Europeans, respectively; in any Government 
Department? 
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(f) Iu bow many cases during the last- five years were Europeans 
locally recruited? Was any attempt made before their appointment, to 
recruit suitable Indians, either through the Public Service Commission or 
open advertisement? If not, why not? 

Mr. G-, R, ?, Tottenham: Enquiries are being made and :i reply will 
be laid on the table in due course. 

t 

Duty on Various Styles and Shapes of Garments made of Cotton knitted 

Fabrics. 

432. Setli Haji Abdoola Haroon ■ (a) Is it a fact that various styles 
and shapes of garments made of cotton knitted fabric arc assessed duty 
at various rates, for example, cotton undershirts and cotton knitted 
t a brie are assessed to d ut\ , respectively, at, 25 per cent., op 12 annus 
per pound, and 50 per cent, or 12 annas per pound, while cotton sport 
shirts, made of cotton knitted fabric, arc assessed to duty as apparel at 
35 per cent. ? 

(b<) Is it a fact that under item 10 of the Indian Customs Tariff, 
several articles have been named, and the duly on them is fixed thus 
‘The ad valorem rates of duty applicable to the fabric of the article is 
wholly or mainly made’? 

' (e) Is it a fact that under item 52 of the Indian Customs Tariff, 
several types of articles are passed as apparel at 35 per cent. duty, 
which is much lower than that paid by the fabric of which they are 
made; for example, cotton knitted fabrics arc charged duty at 50 per- 
cent. or 12 drains per pound, whichever is higher, while cotton sport- 
shirts made of cotton knitted fabric arc charged duty at 35 per cent, only, 
and cotton piece goods, cotton shirts, and cotton handkerchiefs from 
Japan are charged duty at 50 per cent., while children’s frocks and 
several other types of garments, made of cotton pieoegoods, are charger! 
35 per cent, duty only under item 52? 

(d) Arc Government aware that on account of this arrangement work 
is lost to thousands of tailors in India? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a), (b) and (c). Yes, 
if by “cotton undershirts” the Honourable Member means “cotton under- 
vests”. 

(cl) Government have no reason to believe that the fact is as stated by 
the Honourable Member. 

"Reduction of Tax on the Farrukhnagar Salt. 

433. Mr, Sham Lai : (a) Will Government please state whether the 
salt manufactured in Farrukhnagar, District Gurgaon, is inferior to 
Sambhar salt? 

(b) Is it practically of the same kind as saltpetre? 

(e) Is it only used for dyeing and tanning the leather and also for 
consumption by cattle and is unfit for human use? 

(d) Arc Government aware that the tax on Farrukhnagar salt is the 
same as on Sambhar salt? 

(e) Are Government aware that the tax on saltpetre is loss by Be. 1 
per maund? 
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(f) Are Government aware that the manufacture of salt iu Farrukh- 
nngar lias stopped, the whole salt industry has been ruined, the lands 
■tiro lying useless, people have been thrown out of work, and the popula- 
tion of Farrukhnagar has gone down from 15,000 to 5,000? 

(g) Are Government prepared to reduce the Farrukhnagar salt tax to 
the level of the tax on saltpetre? 

Mr. A. H, Lloyd: (a) No salt is manufactured in Farrukhnagar now. 
'When it was manufactured, it was slightly inferior to the Sarubhnr sail . 

(b) No. 

(e) No. It was quite fit for human consumption. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) The tax on ordinary salt is Its. 1-9-0 (including surcharge) while 
that on salt educed in the refining of saltpetre is eight annas a maund. 

(f) The answer to the first nineteen words is in the affirmative. Gov- 
ernment have no information in regard to the latter part. 

(g) No. 


Successful. ji.Y-ArPB."ENTicE Mechanics of the East Indian Railway 

Technical School. r 

434. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: (a) Are Government aware 
that the answer given in reply to starred question No. 256 of 11th February, 
1936, is not correct and that it is not a fact that all the successful v,r- 
apprentiee mechanics of the East Indian Railway Technical school have 
been appointed in the chargeman T, T. grade but some of them have been 
appointed on lower grade and that they are kept on that grade for years 
together ? 

(b) Are Government aware that all the successful ej'-uppreutiefl 
mechanics who have been appointed in Jamalpore Workshop have been 
given chargeman T. T. or its equivalent grade, but in other workshops 
which are under the one and the same head, i.r.. Chief Mechanical Engi- 
neer, East Indian Railway, all the successful c.r-apprentice mechanics are 
not given the chargeman T. T. or its equivalent grade ? 

(c) Are Government aware that according to the prospectus of the East 
Indian Railway Technical School, Jamalpore, all er- apprentice mechanics 
should be appointed on chargeman T. T. grade? 

(d) If the answer to part (b) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state : 

(i) the reasons for such difference although they were trained under 

the one and the same head and in the same technical school; 
and 

(ii) why, in spite of the repeated assurance given, the procedure of 

appointing o.r-apprentiee mechanics on chargeman T. T. 
grade is adopted in all workshops which" are under the Chief 
Mechanical Engineer, East Indian Railway? 

(e) Will Government please state whether, in view of the answers to 
starred questions Nos. 296 (b) and (o), 471 (d), and 256 (a) of the 10th 
September, 1929, 5th March, 1930 and 11th February, 1936, respectively. 
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they iire prepared to take necessary steps to put those successful cx- 
npprentiee mechanics who have lieen appointed on lower grade to charge- 
man T. T. grade and issue necessary orders to the Agent, East Indian 
Railway to this effect ? If not, why not ? 

(f) If the answer to part (a) above be in the negative, will Cfovernment 
please enquire whether all the er-apprentice mechanics have not been 
appointed in olni^gemnn T. T. grade and take necessary steps'. 1 If not, 
why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: With your permis- 
sion, Sir, I propose to reply to questions Nos 434 and 435 together. 

I am collecting information and will lay a reply on the table of the 
House, in due course. 

Successful k.y- Apprentices of the Lillooait Workshops. 

1 435. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: Are Government aware 
that the answer given in reply to starred question No. 252 (a) of the 11th 
February, 1936, regarding the successful mechanical r.r-apprenliees of the 
Lillooah Workshops is not correct and that it is not a fact that they are 
temporarily promoted to a higher grade but that they are promoted against 
permanent vacancies first in officiating capacities and afterwards con- 
firmed in those posts? 

Stytk Railway Employees uoyeuxkd by the Fundamental and 
Supplement \uy Rules. 

436. Mr, Muhammad Azhar All : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether it is a fact that Fundamental Rules have been made by the 
Secretary of State for India under section Ott-B of the Government of 
India Act? 

(b) Is it a fact that Supplementary Rules arc made by the Governor 
General of India in Council m exercise of the powers conferred upon him 
by tie Fundamental Rules ? 

(ci Is it a fact that State Railway employees appointed after the pro- 
mulgation of Fundamental and Supplementary Rules are governed by the 
said rules? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) and (li). Yes. 

(c) To the extent that they are no! superseded or modified by rules 
made by the Governor General in Council for railway servants, under the 
Railway Classification Rules, and the directions thereunder. 

Mileage Allowance paid to the Running Staff on State Railways. 

437. Mr, Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) Is it a fact that mileage allowance 
paid to the running staff on State Railways is a kind of travelling allow- 
ance under Supplementary Rule 21 (c)? 

(b) Is it a fact that mileage allowance paid to the running staff on 
State Railways is the same as defined in Supplementary Rule 29? 

+ For Answer to this question, see iinswer to question No, 1434. 
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(<:) Is it a fact that under certain conditions permanent travelling 
allowance ('consolidated allowance) can he changed to mileage allowance as 
per Supplementary Rule 68? 

(d) Is it a fact that mileage allowance under Fundamental Rule 9 (21) 
(a) (iii) has been classed as pay? 

(e) If the reply to part (d) be in the negative, under what Fundamental 
Rule is it defined as pay and ou what grounds is it treated for leave salary 
and is also subject to assessment? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) and (b) No 

(c) Yes, but this mileage allowance is quite different from the mileage 
allowance referred to in parts (a) and (b). 

(d) No. 

(e) Mileage allowance granted to certain classes of sLuff on State Rail- 
ways is not classified as pay under the Fundamental Rules, but it has for 
u long time been taken into account up to a certain maximum, in the 
calculation for determining leave salary. As regards assessment by which 
T presume ho means assessment to income-tax, I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to the Income-tax AeL and the rules thereunder. 

Scales of Pay of the Travelling Ticket Examiners and Inspectors on 
the North Western and East Indian Railways. 

438. Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali; (a) Is it a fact that the following 
were the substantive scales of pay in respect of the Travelling Ticket 
Examiners of the North Western Railway before 1st .Time. 1931: 

Rs. SO — 5- -95, 

Rs. 100—10—180, 

Rs. 190—10—210? 

(b) Is it a fact that on the East Indian Railway the substantive scales- 
of pay of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors before 1st June, 1931, were as 
under ; 

Rs. 60— 4— G4— 8— 120, 

Rs. 130—10—200, 

Rs. 220—20—300? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: With your permission, 
Sir, [ propose to reply to questions Nos. 438 to 442 together. 

1 would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to my reply to 
Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Ivazmi’s starred question No. 832 asked on the 
floor of this House on the 26th February, 1936. 


Travelling Ticket Examiners and Inspectors on the North Western 
and East Indian Railways. 

1439. Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) Is it a fact that the post of Tra- 
velling Ticket Examiners on. the North Western Railway and the Travelling 
Ticket Inspectors of the East Indian Railway were abolished on and from 


t For answer to this que.stiori. se ? answer to question No. 438. 
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1st June, 1931 as admitted in reply to starred question No. 849 (b), dated 
the 18th March, 1932, and starred question No. 229 (d), dated the 12th 
February, 1932, replied on the 16th October, 1932? 

(b) Is it a fact find the Travelling Ticket Examiners of the North 
Western Bailway and the East, Indian Bailway were brought on to new 
scales of pay from 1st June, 1931° If so, why? 

Travelling: Ticket Examiners and Inspectors on the North Western 
and East Indtan Railways. 

J440 Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) Is ifc a fact that the East Indian 
Baihvav Travelling Ticket, Inspectors were restored to their substantive 
scales of pay ns per Railway Board letter No. 822-E. G-., dated the 22nd 
December, 1932, find the following orders were passed by the Railway 
Bonrd : 

“Thev live allowed the option of ‘retaining the scale of pay applicable to the 
permanent post, held by him in a substantive capacity, prior to the intro- 
duction of the Moody-Ward scheme (i.r , 1st June, 1931). with the benefits 
of increments therein’." ? 

(b) Is it a fnct that the North Western Railway Travelling Ticket, 
Examiners were later on granted this concession, as per Railway Board 
letter No. 822-E. It., dated the 16th August, 1933, in the following terms: 

* "Special Ticket Examiners, who prior to the 1st June, 1931, held permanent 
posts as Timelhriff Ticket Examiners in a .substantive capacity were 
granted the option of retaining the old scale of pay." 

(I ~ulc reply to starred question No 742 (a), dated the. 26th September, 
1935)? 

( o ) Will Government please state whether it is a fact that as per the- 
above decision of the Railway Board, the North Western Railway em- 
plovees have been allowed to get grade advancement from Rs. 9:5 to- 
Rs, 180 and Rs. 180 to Es. 210? 

(d) Is it a facL that the East Indian Railway employees have not been 1 
given this privilege and arc blocked on Rs. 120 and Rs. 200 unlike their* 
colleagues on the Northwestern Railway? 

(e) Will an old Travelling Ticket Examiner, who was in the grade of" 
Rs 50 — 5 — -9:5 before 1st June, 3931, now got an advancement to the grade 
of Rs. 100 — 10 — 180 and later on get an advancement into the next grade- 
id Rs. 190—10—200? 

(T) What is the technical difference in regard to the orders of grade 
advancement in respect of the East Indian and North Western Railway 
staff as contained in Railway Board letters No. 822-E. G., dated the 22nd 
December, 1932 and the 13th August, 1933 ? 

(gl Is it a fact that the intention of the Railway Board was to treat 
the East Indian Railway and North Western Railway staff in a different 
manner in regard to their grade advancement according to their old grades ?’ 

Travelling} Ticket Examiners and Inspectors on .the North Western’ 
and East Indian Railways. 

'441. Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) Is it a fact that East Indian 
lliiih’, av Travelling Ticket Inspectors and North Western Railway Travel- 
ling Ticket Examiners were in receipt of mileage allowance before 1st June,. 
1931? 


t For answer to this question, spc answer to question No. 438. 
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(b) Is it a fact that they have been allowed the same rates of consoli- 
dated allowance in lieu ol' mileage with effect from December 1932 ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the policy o£ Government in respect of the old 
Travelling Ticket Inspectors of East Indian Kail way and 'the old Travel- 
ling Ticket Examiners of North Western Railway was to treat them in a 
similar manner in respect of . 

(ij abolition of mileage allowance from the same? date; 

(li) grant of enhanced rates of consolidated allowance from the same 
date and at the same rates; and 

(iii) restoration of substantive scales of pay which they were draw- 
ing before 1st June, 1931 ? 

(d) Is it a fact that this policy of Government is adumbrated in Kail- 
wav Board letter No. 822-E, (>,, dated the I Bt.li August, 1933, in the follow- 
ing terms ? 

' . . . hut, having regard to the concessions granted in somewliat similar 

circumstances to similar staff on other State-managed Railways . . . 


Consolidated Travelling Allowances granted to Travelling or 
Special Ticket Examiners on State Railways. 

1442. Mr. Muhammad Azar Ali: Will Government please state admin- 
istration-wise : 

(a) the extent of the appropriation of' the" sanctioned grants on the 

cost of staff during the. preceding 'three years, on State 
Kailways ; 

(b) the extent of economy effected by the abolition of the posts of 

the Travelling Ticket Collectors, Examiners, or Inspectors on 
the State Railways; 

fc) the extent of economy effected by the creation of the posts of 
Travelling or Special Ticket Examiners on State Railways; 

(d) the extent of the savings effected by the abolition of the mileage 

allowance privilege hitherto granted to the Travelling Ticket 
Collectors, Examiners, or Inspectors on the State Railways; 

(e) the extent of the savings effected by the creation of the monthly 

consolidated travelling allowances granted to the Travelling 
or Special Ticket Examiners on the State Railways; and 

(f) the justification the Railway Board had in pursuance of the said 

policy ? 


Absconding oe Railway and Government Servants idiom Service. 

443. Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) Will Government please, state 
the procedure adopted before and after' a Government servant of the 
central services is declared as having absconded from the. service ? 

(h) Will Government please state the procedure adopted on Stale 
Railways for declaring a* Government servant as having absconded from 
the service? 


+ Eor answer to tins question, see answer to question No. 438. 
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(a) Will Governmenli please state the rule made under section 92-11 
of the Government of Indm Act under which ;i Railway servant is liable 
to be declared as haviug absconded from the service ? 

(d) Will Government please stale the authority competent on State 
Railways to declare a Railway servant as having absconded from the 
service ? » 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting in- 
formation and will lay a reply on Ihe table of the House, in due course. 


Hours of Employment of the Terminal Tax Staff under the New 
Delhi, Delhi, Notified Areas of Civil Lines and Shahdara 
Municipal Committees. 

414, Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Will Government please state 
the hours of employment of the terminal tax staff employed under the 
New Delhi, Delhi, Notified Areas of Civil Lines and Shahdara Municipal 
Committees ? 

, Sir Gfirja Shankar Bajpai: The information has been called for and will 
be furnished to the House as soon as possible. 


Sanitation of Shahdara, Delhi. 

445. Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) Will Government please state the 
dates on which the Director of Public Health, Delhi Province, visited the 
Notified Areas of Delhi Shahdara during 1935-36 and to lay on the table 
the reports submitted by him of his inspections? 

(b) Is it a fact that ihe sanitary, hygienic and other conditions of health 
of the population of Dellii-Shahdara are looked to by the Government ot 
India Health Commissioner? If not, by whom is it done, and what are 
Iris duties towards the health of the said population ? 

(c) Are Government aware that vegetables, fruits and other eatables 
are sold in the market unprotected from insects or flies in the bazar of 
Delhi Shahdara and there is no official deputed by the Health Department 
to look to or take interest in the conditions of health of the population? 

(dl Are Government aware that the drainage system on both sides of 
the Railway lines within the Notified Area of the Delhi Shahdara Com- 
mittee is full of filth and breeding grounds for mosquitoes ? 

(e) Are Government aware that the ponds, full of filth and dirty water, 
are never looked to by the Notified Area Committee of Delhi Shahdara, 
and that these are injurious to the health of the people residing there ? 

(f) What action has been taken by Government as regards the sanita- 
tion of Delhi Shahdara especially in respect of those who are residing 
between the Railway lines and Grand Trunk Road? 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: The information has been called for and will' 
be furnished to the House ns soon us possible. 
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Water Supply at Shah da ha, Delhi. 

-146, Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) What action has been taken by 
•Government against the hard water supply to the population of Delhi 
Kbalidara ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the hard water supply told upon the population of 
Delhi Sliahdara ? If not, will Government please state life vital statistics 
■ of Delhi Shahdara for the preceding Jive years ? 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: The information has been called for and will 
,be furnished to the House as soon as possible. 

Pay and Grade or Travelling Ticket Inspectors. 

447. Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Is it a fact Unit on the 1st .January, 
1925, the pay and grade with the strength in each grade of the Travelling 
Ticket Inspectors under the Audit and Accounts Department was as under, 
and that in addition mileage allowance earned per l(Jl) miles run with a 
train was classed as pay? 

East Indian Railway Oudh and Rohilkliand „ 

(Company managed). Railway ( State managed ). 


;1. Head Travelling Ticket 
Inspector . 

(3) 

Rs. 

220 — 20 — POO 

(2) 

Rs. 

220—20 — 300. 

2. Travelling Tickot In- 
speotor 

(18) 

130—10—200 

(2) 

170 — 10 — 200. 

■3. Do. 

(40) 

(14— 4—64— 6— 123 

(3) 

ISO— 10— 160. 

4. Do. 

, . 


(7) 

88—8—120. 

6. Do. 

, . 

. . 

(20) 

•t0— 4— 64— 5— 120. 

6. Luggage Inspectors 

. . 


(2) 

llo — 10 — 140. 

.7. Do. 

. . 


(3) 

80-6—110. 


Tf so, will Government please state: 

(a) what was the pay and grade mid the strength in each grade on 
the 1st July, 1925, 31st May, 1931, 30tli June, 1931, 1st 
January, 1933 and 1st March, 1930. and, if there are no 
figures, how estimates of the. working expenses were made; 

,(b) the notification affecting any change over of the system or of 
the cadre: 

■(c) the system (permanent under the Accounts known as Travelling 
Ticket Inspectors as well as under the Traffic known as 
Ticket Collectors or temporary under the Traffic known as 
Grew) abolished from 1st June, 1931 ; 

(d) the notification laying down the terms and conditions and proce- 

dure of creation and abolition of posts; and 

(e) the rule under which a permanent system is abolished in pre- 

ference to a temporary system and the policy in respect there- 
of '> 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: With your permis- 
sion, Sir, I propose to reply -to questions r?os. 447 and 448 together. 
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1 would invito the Uonouiable Member's attention to my reply to 
Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi’s starred question No. 832 asked on the 
door of this Bouse on the 20th February, 1930. 

Pay and Grade of the Ticket Checking Stake. 

1-148. Mr. Muhajnmad Azhar Ali: Is it. a fact that on the 5th January, 
1928, the pay and grade of the ticket checking system in 1925 was as 
under ? 

East Indian Railway Ondh and Rohilldiand 

( Company managed ) . Railway. 


I. 

Head Ticket Collector 

G) 

Rs. 

250—10—300 

(1) 

Rs. 

200— 10— 250. 

2. 

Do. 

(3) 

ISO— 10— 230 



3. 

Lady Ticket Collector 

(G) 

75—5—125 



4. 

Ticket Collector 

(35) 

70—5—120 

G) 

78—3—00. 

5. 

Do. 

(2) 

75— 5— no 

GO) 

55 — 3 — 70. 

■«. 

Do. 

. (46) 

65—5—90 

(84) 

28 — 2 — 50. 

7. 

Do 

(121) 

40— 1— GO 


. . 

8. 

'Do. . . 

(64) 

22—1—32 



If 

so, will Get eminent pi 

ease 

state: 




(aj what was the pay and grade, as well as the strength in each 
grade, on 1st July, 1925, 1st January, 1928, 1st November, 
1928, 1st January, 1929, 31st May, 1981, 1st June, 1931, 
1st January, 1932, 1st January 1933, and 1st March, 1936; 
and if there are no figures, how estimates of the working ex- 
penses were made; 

(b) the notifications under which the said pay and posts were 

brought under reduction; 

(c) how tlu staff holding posts were disposed of on reduction; 

(dj r-ue reasons for reduction, and whether the continuous duties of 
the same nature were performed on 1st June, 1931, 1st Jan- 
uary, 1933 and on 1st March, 1936; and 

(e) the extent of reduction in the nature of duty of the posts trans- 
ferred from the old system to the new system? 

'Grant op Consolidated Allowances to Non-Gazetted Stake on State 

Railways. 

449. Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that consolidated allowance is given in lieu of all other 
forms of travelling allowances admissible, to non-gazetted staff on State 
Railways ? 

(b) Is it a fact that it is calculated on a monthly basis and, unlike 
daily allowance, an employee receiving consolidated allowance cannot draw 
any other allowance ? 

(e) What is the ratio between consolidated allowance and daily allow- 
ance ? 
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Mr. P. R, Rau: (a) and (h). I would refer the Honourable Member to 
Bupplementary Rules 22 and :23. 

(c) The principle on which a permanent travelling allowance is fixed 
is that the amount sanctioned should not exceed the average amount which 
could he drawn during the year under the ordinary travelling allowance 
rules. 


Communal Composition of certain Posts. 

450. Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government please state 
the total number of posts of (i) Additional Deputy Directors General, (ii) 
Chief Superintendents, (iii) Sectional Superintendents, (iv) Assistants, 
'First- Division clerks, and (v) Second Division clerks'. 1 

(b) Will Government please state separately for eaoli cadre how many 
of the posts stated in part (a) above are held by (i) Hindus, (ii) Muslims, 
(iii) Christians, (iv) Sikhs, and (v) other communities ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). The Honourable Mem- 
ber presumably refers to the office of the Director General of Posts and' 
Telegraphs. A statement giving the required information is laid on the 
table. <- 


Statement showing the communal composition of the staff of Assistant Deputy Directors 
General, Chief Superintendent, Superintendent, Assistants and 2nd Division clerks of 
the office, of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 



Assistant 

Deputy 

Directors 

General. 

Chiof 

Superin- 

tendent. 

Sectional 

Superin- 

tendents. 

Assistants 

(first 

division 

clerks). 

Second 

Division 

clerks. 

Hindus . 

4 

J 

12 

01 

47 

Muslims .... 

1 



(i 

15 

Christians 

8 




2 

Sikhs .... 





1 

Other communities . 






Total 

8 * 

1 

12 

07 

65 


* Including 2 temporary posts of Assistant Deputy Directors General and 1 of the’ 
Personal Assistant to the Director General. 


Peons in the Lahore General Telegraph Office. 

451. Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Will Government please state: 

(a) the total number of task work peons employed in the Lahore- 

General Telegraph Office on 1st February, 1936; 

(b) the total number of Muslim task work peons employed in the 

Lahore General Telegraph Office on 1st February, 1936; and 

(c) the total number of permanent and officiating vacancies filled 

in since 4th July, 1934, the date of issue of revised orders 

regarding recruitment, and the number of such vacancies 
given to Muslims? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) 35. 

(b; Nil. 

(c) One permanent and 23 officiating vacancies occurred, all of which 
were filled by promotion. Muslims have been employed in five officiating 
■vacancies . 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Law for the Restriction of Trades to Iraqis. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the new law restricting trades to Iraqis in Iraq has 

now been passed and published; 

(b) whether the law provides for a measure of reciprocity; 

(c) when the Regulations under Article II are expected to be made; 

(d) whether these Regulations will give, in the enforcement of the 

law, reciprocity to Indians in Iraq; 

(e) whether there arc any assurances forthcoming to the effect that 

these Regulations will not operate harshly or unfairly against 

Indians already practising particular trades in Iraq; 

(f) whether they propose to take steps under Article 3 (b) of the 

law; and 

(gl whether the treatment of Indian officials in Iraq is different 

from the treatment of British or other officials? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe; (a) Yes. 

(b) A copy of the new law is laid on the table. It provides that the 
Iraqi Government may issue Regulations permitting on the basis of reci- 
procal treatment, the practice of all or certain trades by the subjects 
■of States which permit in their territories the practice of such trades by ‘ 
Iraqi subjects. 

fc) It is expected that Regulations under Article 2 will not be made 
until autumn 1936. 

(d) The Regulations issued under Article 2 will presumably take into 
account the terms of Article 3, which I have already given to the House in 
-answer to part (b) of this question; but the manner in which this will be 
■done cannot at present be forecast. 

(e) The. Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the statement 
which I made on the 4th Ecbruary, in replying to an adjournment motion 
■on this subject. I then stated that there was every reason to believe that 
the Iraq Government would not take any action which would seriously 
disturb Indians now living and working in Iraq. 

(f) The Honourable Member’s meaning is not clear. The Government 
of India cannot obviously take any steps under a law passed by the- Iraq 
Legislature. 

(g) No. Between 1920 and 1931, 711 British officials left Iraqi service 
■and in 1933, 22 such officials left, in 1934, 32 and in 1935, 10. The few 
-who remain are all specialists such as doctors, engineers, judges and the 
like. 

D 
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Law for the Hcstriction of Trades to ’Iraqis, 

Article, 1. — Non-’ Iraqis are prohibited from practising the trades and oecupations- 
mentioned below, in accordance with the provisions of this law. 

(fl) Printing, photography, exhibition of cinematographic films, blaek-smithery,. 
hair-dressing, carpentry, masonary, tailoring, gold and silver smithery, weaving,, 
singing, dancing, transport of all kinds local and national, loading and unloading of 
goods, lighting, heating, water supply, permanent, employment in motor car steam- 
engine, and vehicle driving, manufacture of cigarettes, sidaras, c hats or shoes, working 
in restaurants or bakeries, employment in any other places as a labourer' or watchman,, 
and service m any undertakings or establishments such as hotels, clubs, baths, coffee- 
shops, warehouses, liquor bars, and places of entertainment, and such other vocations, 
or trades as may be determined from time to time by Special Regulations. 

( h ) A foreigner shall not act as a salesman in a shop or as a peddler in the streets* 
or engage in brokerage. 

Article 2. — The Government may issue a Regulation classifying the trades and 
occupations mentioned in Article 1, limiting the periods within which non-’Iraqis may 
not practice such trades and defining shops covered by the provisions of Clause (b) of 
Article 1. They may also specify the refugees who are entitled to engage in the said 
trades and occupations in accordance with a special regulation. 

Article S. — (o) The Government may issue a regulation permitting a foreigner to 
practise certain trades and occupations specified in Article I, or, in the Regulations- 
that may he issued in accordance with Article 2, in the event of such trades and 
occupations requiring experience, or being in need of improvement, development or 
special skill and of there being no ’Iraqis able to perform them, provided that such 
permission shall be for a period to be determined in regulations. <• 

(6) They may also issue regulations permitting, on the basis of reciprocal treat- 
ment, the practice of all or certain trades by the subjects of States which permit 
in their territories the practice of such trades by 'Iraqi subjects. 

Article I. — Foreigners employed in the manner set out below are exempted from’ 
the provisions of this law and the regulation to be issued in accordance with 
Article 2 ; 

1. In undertakings provided for in conventions concluded with companies or covered’ 
by special treaties or agreements. 

2. In employment in Foreign Embassies, Legations and Consulates, 

3. In privato domestic service. 

Article 5, — (a) Whoever employes a foreigner in contravention of the provisions- 
of this law or of the regulations issued under it shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding I. D. 100 or by imprisonment for a term not exceeding 6 months, or by both 
penalties. \ 

(J) Any foreigner contravening the provisions of this law, or the regulations which’ 
may he issued in accordance with it, will be deported at once under the procedure’ 
specified by the Residence Law. 

Article S. — This law shall come into force with effect from the date of its-- 
publication in the Government Gazette. 

Article 7. — The Minister of Interior is charged with the execution of this law. 


Mr, S. Satyamurti: With, reference to the answer to part (f) of the- 
question, I am sorry for the misunderstanding created on the mind of the 
Honourable the Foreign Secretary, — may I put it this way; Sir,— 1 1 want- 
to know whether they propose to take any steps to persuade the Iraq Gov- 
ernment under that article? 

■Sir Aubrey ‘Metcalfe: What 'does the Honourable Member mean -by 
"they”? Hoes he mean the Government of India dr the Iraq Govern- 
ment ? 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: I mean whether the Government of India -will 
persuade the Iraq Government through the recognised diplomatic chan- 
nels. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: They have already taken all possible steps in that 
direction. But this article has been already included in the law, and the 
House may be quite sure that His Majesty’s ambassador in Baghdad will 
pursue this matter as far as he can. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: May I take it, then, Sir, that, in the intervening 
period, every step will be taken to ensure adequate protection to Indians, 
already engaged in trades and professions in Iraq ? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: Certainly, every possible step will be taken,' short 
of pressure which would obviously be injudicious. 


MOTIONS TOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Legislation for Republication in the Press of Speeches delivered in 

tiie Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Order, order. I 
have received a notice of motion for adjournment of the business of the 
House, in order to discuss a matter of urgent public importance, namely: 

“The unsatisfactory reply of the Honourable the Leader of the House to a question 
of Sardar Sant Singh regarding the introduction of necessary legislation for republication 
of the speeches of Honourable Members of this House in the press.” 

I understand the Honourable Member wants the law to be amended 1 , 
is that so ? 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Yes, Sir. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Which law? 

Sardar Sant Singh: The Press law and the law of defamation as it is 
enforced in India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Does the Honour- 
able Member mean the common law? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Yes, the common law as given in the Indian Penal 
Code. Sir, after you were pleased to give your ruling telling, us what the 
present state of the law is as regards the republication in the press of the 
speeches of Honourable Members of this House, I wanted to know from 
the Government whether they were inclined to introduce legislation by 
which the republication of the speech of a Member of this House 
could not be taken notice of by the executive Governments of any 
province by demanding security or forfeiting security already deposited by 

n 2’ 
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a newspaper, and, secondly, to amend the. law of libel, as it exists at 
present in the country, in such a way that a speech, if made without any. 
malice on the floor of the House, and, if published without malice, should 
fee regarded as granting a privilege to the Member. The reply given to 
this question by the Honourable the Leader of the House . . , 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The House knows 
the reply, 

Sardar Sant Singh: These are the two points on which I want legisla- 
tion 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): If an Honourable 
Member of this House wants legislation, is that a matter for a motion 
for adjournment of the House? 

Sardar Sant Singh: The motion for adjournment is . . . 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): There are probably 
many Honourable Members in this House who would like to have legisla- 
tion on particular subjects in a particular way. Would that be a good 
subject for a motion for adjournment of the House? 

Sardar Sant Singh: My submission is, that as regards ordinary legisla- 
tion affecting general subjects, it is open to Government or to any non- 
official Member a! this House to bring in legislation subject to the rules 
■and Standing Orders which govern the business of this House, but, in 
regard to the privileges of Members of thiB House, the matter stands on 
an entirely different footing .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): I do not want any 
argument at this stage. I want to know the Honourable Member’s 
reasons. 

Sardar Sant Singh: My submission is that this is as much a business 
of the Members of the Government as it is of the non-official Members 
of this House to introduce legislation affecting the privileges of the Mem- 
bers of this House, as there is no legislation on the subject already, though, 
SO far it was taken for granted that such legislation existed. It is incom- 
patible with the functions of this House, as you, Sir, so ably pointed out 
the other day in your ruling, that such a legislation should bo wanting. 
This legislation stands on an entirely different footing from the ordinary 
legislation, and, therefore, the motion for adjournment can be discussed 
with a view to censuring the Government for their failure to introduce 
such legislation so far. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House) : I submit 
(hat this is npt a matter for discussion, under the rules, by an adjourn- 
ment of the House, 

An Honourable Member: Why hot? 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I am going to explain to the' 
President and to the House why not. (Laughter.) The position i;s thisr 
My Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, put it on the ground, that the' 
privileges given to the Members should be extended by legislation. First 
of all, the point of your own ruling — I am not going to read it — is you' 
did not accept the contention of my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, that 
section 67 is not exhaustive, and then you came to the conclusion that 
the right has to be found under that section, and I need' not say what that 
right is. Under the Government of India Act, section 65, this Legislature 
has no power, unless expressly so authorised by Act of Parliament — it 
is wanting in this case — to make any law repealing — there is no question 
of repealing here — or affecting any Act of Parliament, passed after the 
year one thousand eight hundred and sixty. Therefore, whereas, section 
67 restricts the right of freedom of speech to a particular thing, if you 
extend it by legislation, as my Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, 
wants the Government to do, then it is outside the power of this Legisla- 
ture to affect section 67 and to enlarge it. Secondly, my point is this, 
is this a specific and urgent matter within the meaning of this 
rule ? There is nothing to prevent Sardar Sant Singh or any other Mem- 
ber of the House from moving a resolution for discussing this; there 
is nothing to prevent him from introducing a Bill if such a Bill is within 
i ho. power of this Legislature; and, surely, because a certain legislation 
has not been introduced, therefore the business of this House is to be 
interrupted. You will find' some Member or other saying — for instance, 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, is always complaining that we are not 
introducing health insurance schemes of presenting money to labourers, 
and things of that sort, but we cannot have an adjournment of the House 
over that. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): I have no hesitation 
in disallowing this motion. If a. motion for adjournment could be mpved! 
for a purpose of this character, the result would be that any Honourable 
Member, who wants any legislation to be effected, has only to move for 
an adjournment of the House, with the consequence that the proceedings 
of this House would be frequently obstructed. I find also from the report 
of the Parliamchtary Debates, 1918, Vol. 108, July 8tli — July 26, at page 
1339, the Speaker says: 

“I have been looking further into the question, and have, come to the conclusion 
that I cpuld not accept a Motion to move the Adjournment of the House in order to 
call attention to the fo.ct that the Government have not produced a particular Bill in 
which it is possible that a group of forty Members or more might he interested, 
because, if X were to do so, it would open a door which might be pushed at by any 
group of forty Members on almost any day in the Session, and if any group of Mem- 
bers desired to raise a particular topic in which they were interested all they would 
have to do would be to move the Adjournment of the House in order to discuss that 
particular topic. I am sure that the Rule was never meant to apply in that way.” 

There is also the other point raised by the Honourable the Leader of 
the House that this entails an amendment of the Government of India 
Act, which it is not competent for this Legislature to do. 1, therefore, 
disallow the motion. 


Ban on Mr. Subash Chandra Bose. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): There is another 
motion in the name of Pandit Nilakantha Das. The Honourable' Member 
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' wants' to move a motion for the adjournment of the House to discuss 
• the following matter of urgent public importance, namely: 

"The decision of the Government of India conveyed to Mr. Subash Chandra Bose 
‘-through the British Consul at Vienna to the effect that Mr. Bose cttuld not exp'ect to 
‘remain at liberty if he returns to India.” 

Does the Honourable Member wish to move this nfotion? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Yes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Is there any objec- 
tion.? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik (Home Member): No. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Yhe motion will be 
taken up at 4 o’clock. 


THE INDIAN COMPANIES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member): Sir, 1 move, for 
leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Companies Act, 
1913, for certain purposes . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

"That leave be granted to introduce a Bill further to' amend the Indian Companies 
Act, 1913, for certain purposes.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Sir, T introduce the Bill 


THE INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

If 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan (Member for Com- 
merce and Railways): Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill further to 
amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1934, for certain purposes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

"That leave lie granted to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 
1934, for certain purposes.” 

The motion was adopted. 

the Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Sir, 1 introduce the 
Bill 


TPIE INDIAN RAILWAYS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

- The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan (Member for Com- 
merce and Railways): Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill further 
4o amend the Indian Railways Act, 1890, for certain purposes'. 
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'Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That 'leave be granted to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Railways 
Act, 1890, for certain purposes. - ’ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Sir, I introduce the 
Bill. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL —contd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The House will now 
resume consideration of the Finance Bill. The following amendment 
moved by Dr. P. N. Banerjea is under discussion: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian 
Tost Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ‘Postcards' the following be 
.substituted : 

‘ Single .......... Six pies. 

Reply • One anna ’.” 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: European): May I ask my Honourable 
driend, Sir Frank Noyce, whether be proposes to continue the useful 
•practice introduced last year of reprinting the speech he made on the De- 
partment of Posts and Telegraphs, and isSuing that reprint to the Members 
•of the House ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
T am very glad to hear from my Honourable friend that the reprint has 
'been found useful, and I need hardly assure him in that case that I shall 
foe very pleased to continue last year’s practice. 

Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga Mudaliai (South Arcot cum Chingleput: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I rise to support the amendment moved by my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Banerjea, for the reduction of rates for postcards 
■'from nine pies to six pics. This is the one item on which all people, 
•specially the poor villagers, are keen on having reduced rates. Having 
regard to the fact that the postal rates were enhanced to meet an emergency 
it is up to the Government to reduce the rates now because there is a large 
surplus. Sir, in order to get the reduction in postcards, our Party decided 
not to move any of our amendments on the cover, though the gesture, made 
Ly the Finance Member in this respect is not of far reaching benefit. 
'The Honourable the Finance Member said the other day that’ it would. 
t oost half a crore of rupees if the postcard was reduced from nine pies to 
,six pies. 

Perhaps the Honourable Member has not calculated the increased sales 
,of postcards consequent on the reduction in price. Even assuming his 
.figures to be correct, even after taking the increased sales into considera- 
tion 1 even then 'it is worth doing. The Honourable Member has' now credited 
A sum' of about 'three chores to the revenue reserve fund. A part of it 
•might be utilised "for this purpose, and the balance 1 may go to the revenue 
Reserve fund. In 5826-57, the then Finance Member similarly transferred 
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a sum of Rs. 2,96 laklis to revenue reserve fund, but it was frittered away 
in subsequent years. The same may be the fate of this revenue reserve 
fund, and it would be bolter if a portion is spent to meet flic loss, if any, 
that might accrue owing to the reduction of postage rates. The postal rates 
that are at present charged in India are indeed very high, in fact, higher 
than the rates prevailing in the United Kingdom. I corn almost say they 
are exorbitant. The poor Indian whose average income per day amounts 
to only one anna seven pies needs a very cheap postal system. To pay 
nine pies for a postcard out of his small income is a burden to him. As I 
was saying, a part of the reserve fund may be utilised for relieving the 
poor and enable them to have six pies cards. Besides, the Government 
have allotted a crore and 13 lakhs last year, and a crore and eight lakhs 
this year for rural uplift. Much of last year’s allotment is still unspent. 
So a portion of this allotment may be utilised for postal reduction. After 
all, much of this amount, which has been earmarked for so-called rural 
uplift, will be swallowed by the staff in the shape of 1 travelling allowances, 
and other incidental expenses. I am not making this charge without any 
foundation. That public money is frittered away in travelling allowances, 
etc., is well known. As an instance, I can inform the House that Gov- 
ernment sanctioned a sum of money for the improvement of handloom 
industry. In my province of Madras, a Co-operative Weavers Society has. 
been started and a Secretary on Rs. 250 and an Assistant Secretary on 
Rs. 200 with other incidental staff are working at the desk. In this way, 
the Government grant is eaten up by the staff without any tangible benefit 
for the weavers. So, I suggest that a portion of the village uplift fund 
may he utilised for this purpose. After all, this reduction of postcards is 
the one item which will really help the villager. Moreover, the surplus 
is bound to go up before the next official year, so that the rural uplift 
fund may also be replenished in time. Lf Government, however, are not 
willing to raid on the. rural uplift fund, I would suggest that they should 
have recourse to drastic retrenchment in the Posts and Telegraphs De- 
partment with a view to giving this much needed relief to the poor people. 
Even if the Posts and Telegraphs Department is considered a commercial 
department, as the Honourable the Finance Member is stating so often — 
I consider it is a public utility department — no money could be given fronu 
revenue. There are other ways of effecting economy and bringing about 
the necessary relief. The postal rates were raised to the maximum level 
as an emergency taxation, and it was then said that it would be reduced! 
as soon as the emergency passed away. Jf we separate the Postal Depart- 
-ment from the Telegraph Department, we will know exactly which side- 
is making profits and which side a loss. Mail runners, packers and village 
postmen and village postmusbers are all paid a small salary of Rs. 5 or 
Rs. 6 a month. I believe that the postal side must be making a huge- 
profit. The Telegraph Department also might be shown to earn a profit, 
if only we reduce the huge salary that is paid to the telegraph staff. The- 
high scales of salary and allowances paid to the telegraph staff absorb the 
lion’s share of the income. If the Government really -earnestly try to- 
reduce the cost of the Telegraph Department, then we can easily reduce; 
the cost of the postcards. One way of reducing the cost of the Telegraph:- 
Department is to appoint combined clerks for this Department. A clerk- 
drawing Rs. 45 to Rs. 60 performs all the duties of Postal and Telegraph: 
Department more satisfactorily than the departmental signallers who are- 
paid Rs. 300 and upwards for less work and only on duty of receiving and! 
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despatching telegraph messages. II the combined clerk system is encourag- 
ed, it will surely reduce tlie expenditure. The departmental telegraph’ 
offices, which are a source of loss to the Government and a burden to the 
taxpayer, should be closed and economy effected, so that the money that, 
is saved may be utilised in reducing the price of postcards from nine pies 
to six pies. Another way in which money could be found to meet; the 
loss, if any, by reducing the price of postcards is to abolish the departmental 
school for signalldl's and the staff should be recruited in the open market. 
The Department spends money on the maintenance and equipment of' 
telegraph schools and buildings and staff for this purpose, and I am inform- 
ed that the training of each telegraph signaller costs Rs. 1,000. The cost 
of running this is enormous. The Railways in India have begun to recruit • 
their commercial staff by direct examination and selection, and the Tele- 
graph Department may adopt the same plan and thus save a lot of money, 
so that this much needed help of reduction of rates for postcards might be’ 
introduced to benefit the poor. I hope the House would carry this motion’ 
for reduction of postcard rates. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott (United Provinces; European): Mr. President,, 
I regret that my Group cannot support this amendment for the reduction 
of the rate of postcards to half an anna, and our reason for this is that, 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department is a commercial undertaking and 
must, therefore, be self supporting. The Honourable the Finance Member 
has stated very definitely that he can make no subvention from Govern- 
ment funds to a commercial department of Government. 

A point which I should like to make in this connection is the difference 
between payments for postal services and ordinary taxation. It has been 
mentioned in a previous debate that payments for postal services are ■ 
payments for services rendered., and an Honourable Member on the 
other side of the House asked if this was not true of taxation in general. 
It is, of course, correct that all taxation is in a sense payment for services . 
rendered. For instance, the proceeds of the income-tax are received 
back by payers in the form of police protection, the defence of the country 
and other services rendered by the Government, but there is a very sharp • 
distinction between this and definite services rendered by the Posts and' 
Telegraphs Department in the delivery of a particular letter or postcard 
for the payment of a particular sum. 

It is impossible to allocate particular payments of such a tax as 
income-tax and to say that the paver who pays Rs, 500 in income-tax 
receives services to the value of Rs. 500 in the same way as he does 
receive the particular services for each anna he spends on postage stamps 
or each rupee he spends on telegrams. This is the essential difference 
between a commercial department such as the Posts and Telegraphs and 
other Departments of Government, and it is for this reason that we agree 
with Government that commercial departments should be made self- 
supporting and should not render services in their own particular line 
to the public at an unremunerative price, so that they have to call upon’ 
the general revenues for assistance. Tlio last details which have been, 
made available to me are in the Annual Report of 1934-35, and from 
this I see that the number of postcards posted in that year was about 430 - 
millions bringing in a revenue of about 200 lakhs. The greatest number - 
of postcards posted' in any one of the previous ten years from 1924-25 to 
1933-34 was just over 580 millions which at half an anna means a revenue of;' 
1,81 lakhs, so that the nine pie postcard is today bringing in about 20‘ 
lakhs more revenue than the half anna postcard ever did. 
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If the Department now issued a half anna postcard and no increase of 
postings took place, the revenue would be only 1,84 lakhs, and there 
would be a loss of 66 lakhs, but if there were to be an increase of 10 per 
cent., and it is reasonable to expect this, the loss would be, as the 
Honourable the Finance Member has said, about 50 lakhs, and, if we 
allow for a still greater increase ’in 'the next two years, it would take at 
'least throe years before the leeway was made up. 1 

The Honourable the Finance Member lias shewn us that the Posts 
■and Telegraphs Department has just reached equilibrium again, and is, in 
fact,, now once again on a dividend-paying basis. The first dividend has 
just been paid in the return of the one tola letter to the one anna basis. 
"There ' has, 'however, been a rather ingenious manipulation, so that what 
is lost on the swings is regained on the roundabouts, and I congratulate 
the Postal Department on getting away with it so easily, This so- 

• called dividend' is said to cost about 13 lakhs, which leaves only two lakhs, 

■ so that a half anna postcard would leave a debit of 48 lakhs at the 1 end 
of 1936-37 and probably about 25 lakhs at the end of 1937-38, and a balanced 

'budget could not be -reached again before at least the end of 1938-39. 

If the recovery of the finances of India continues, you may say that 

• the importance of a balanced budget is of less _ importance and less 
imperative, but 1 would point out that we are still faced with yearly 
increments of wages which call for about 12 lakhs yearly, and increased 

■ contributions for retrenched staff, and an increase of about seven lalchB 
for railways for the carrying of mails. 

If the Posts and Telegraphs Department were not committed to the 
.increased cost of about 30 lakhs a year, the half anna postcard would 

■ seem to be a very reasonable demand. 

The British Post Office is often quoted as an example, so I would say 
that although the British Post Office made profit# of over 13 crores a 
year, it 'has not vet seen fit to reduce the one penny postcard to a 
''halfpenny. 1 would like' to say that my Group have every sympathy 
with this amendment, but we consider that it is not, as I have shewn, 
within fhe possibilities of sound finance. 

I should like to acknowledge a debt of gratitude to Mr. Bewoor and 
‘the late Sir Thomas Ryan for the better results achieved, and I advisedly 
-say gratitude, for one definition of that word is “A lively sense o 
‘favours to come”. (Laughter.) 

The position of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, as shewn by 
‘the Honourable the Finance Member, is better or looks better than it has 
i done for many a year, but I would venture to suggest that the improve- 
imenfc is more apparent than real. 

This year receipts are expected to be 11 '50 crores or about.lv lakhs 
better than budget expectations, while expenditure taking interest into 
consideration will be two lakhs less. The net result is an improvement 
of 19 lakhs, For 1936-87 the estimated receipts are expected to be 11'88 
ctores dr 38 lakhs more, but I would point out that this is only an estimated 
figure. This increase is only based on the supposition that, because there 
was a large increase this year, there will be a further big increase next 
year. The optimism shewn by the Honourable the Finance Member is 
'hardly in. keeping with the sound finance principles enumerated' else- 
where. 
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Expenses, however, are estimated at 11'93 crores or an increase of 
'29 lakhs, and it is estimated that the Department will end the year with 
a credit balance of 15 lakhs. The depreciation figure has been fixed at 
■'25 lakhs for a period of five years which helps' the expenditure figure to 
the extent of about four lakhs yearly. 

Interest in 1935-36 has come down to 80 lakhs owing to the better 
'borrowing position of Government, but there seems to be no improvemeilt 
'■expected for 193&-37. 

The increase of expenditure by 29 lakhs is a cause for very real 
-anxiety, and further economies must be effected. Sir, jl should like to 
•■draw your attention to the report of the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment of 1934-35. This report is by the officials of the Department itself, 

. and I propose to give you a few extracts in the exact words of the officials 
i themselves : 

"It will be noticed that the growth of expenditure on staff employed in post offices 
'lias far exceeded the, growth of traffic. We consider that there ia urgent necessity for 
cutting down working expenses. 

The total number of postal articles dealt with in 1913-14 was 1040 millions while 
in 1932-33 the numbers were 1118 millions. The staff had however increased from. 
•"•95.286 to 1,24,534. ’The pay bill had gone up from 118| lakhs to 542 lakhs.” 

My comments are that traffic increased by 7| per cent., staff by 30 per 
'•cent., and wages by treble. 

The, second extract starts: 

"We are told by a responsible officer of a department that there is admittedly scope 
’for reduction in establishment but that it is impossible to effect any reduction as a 
■large majority of the staff is said to be incompetent due mainly to the system whereby 
members of the clerical establishment earn their annual increment as, a matter of 
•course which leave little or no incentive to the really competent men to show their’ 
.■work.” 

Thirdly : 

"The Financial Adviser slates that the department is losing heavily on account of 
(the expensive operations involved in the handling of registered letters and pacrols.” 

Fourthly, with regard to Accounts. 

“The structure of the system is simple but there is room for expediting the process 
■ -of compilation and urgent necessity for the elimination of some of the checks and 
counter-checks.” 

I would ask Government what, steps they are taking to get rid of 
’•the incompetent and give the really good men a chance? 

Why should not operations be less expensive and simple, and why 
’should there be so many checks and counter checks? 

Surely, the general public have a right to ask for the maximum of 
.efficiency comparative with the maximum of economy.' 

Is it not time that the Posts and Telegraphs Department put its house 
in order or is it the policy of Government throughout "Laisse'z Faire ”? 

■ One last word. Most post offices are dirty, dusty and dark, and I can- 
not understand how you can expect good Work from your staff under 
.existing conditions. 

Jin Honourable Member : The question may now be put. 
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Pandit ©ovind Ballabh Pant (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan Dural) : Sir, I listened to the speech of the last 
speaker with great attention and a certain degree of interest. If was 
some relief to me that the subject had his sympathy, though h& could' 
not extend his support to it. Sir, on a similar occasion, when the present 
President of the Council of State expressed his sympathy with a certain 
motion that was moved by the Honourable Mr, Gokhale and said that 
he had his sympathy, but he could not extend his support to him, Mr. 
Gokhale said that it was no good having empty expressions of sympathy, 
and! that what they cared for was support and that futile expressions of. 
sympathy were of 'no use. 

Sii, so far as the present motion goes, the last speaker has dittoed whair 
the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour said the other day. 

I want to analyse his statement and that of the Honourable Member inr 
charge of the Department. I: believe that, oven judged in the light of the' 
principle laid down by them, there is no justification for this three pice' 
postcard today. Sir, it has been urged- that the Postal Department is a/ 
commercial department, and, a’s such, it must pay its bill. I do not know 
what a commercial department would have done if it had not been in charge 
°f _ the Government holding a monopoly in similar circumstances; wheni 
prices went down by about 50 per cent, when wages went down- 
appreciably, this commercial department raised the value for their service#, 
in the matter of the postcard by about 50 per cent. That is perversion- 
of commercial principles, that when prices and wages went down by 50 
per cent., the value of services rendered should have been raised by 50' 
per cent. T wonder if any commercial firm in the world could adopt 'such.' 
an attitude and yet retain its business. But let us go further and see- 
whether even this principle justifies the attitude of the Government. Sir,, 
the reality is this : that the postcard is being made to pay for the benefit? 
of gentlemen of the class of w'hicli the thriving representatives of industry 
sitting on these Benches are the best specimens. I think it is known to- 
everybody that the Telegraph Department has been working at a loss for 
years and years. If you look at the figures, you will find that in 1933-34, 
the loss on the working of the Telegraph Department was about 40 lakhs, 
the exact figure being 38 lakhs and 96 thousands. Again, if you look at: 
the revised figures for 1935-36, you will find that the Telegraph Depart- 
ment worked at a loss of about 34 lakhs, and, even in the budget year, the- 
Telegraph Department is expected to earn a deficit of 41 lakhs. The- 
Postal Department, on the other hand, has been working at a profit, the' 
surplus according to the revised figures for the current year is calculated at 
23 lakhs, and that for 1 the next year has been put down at 17 lakhs,, 
besides nine lakhs appropriated for eapitnl purposes out of the revenues. 
So, what we find is this that again the poor man is being fleeced in order 
to fatten the rich. That is the real and hard truth in spite of the crocodile- 
tears that are so often shed in this House for the poor in India You 
might be remembering, Sir, that a disproportionate and a heavy burden; 
was laid on the postcard even initially; while the surcharges did not- 
exceed 25 per cent., generally, in no case dicLthe.y come up to 50 per cent., 
excepting that of the postcard, the price of which was raised from two pice- 
to three pice. Strange as it may look, though in 1933-34 the Postal. 
Department had been .working at a heavy loss and the Telegraph Depart- 
ment in a heavier, the' Honourable Member in charge came forward tm 
make certain concessions in favour of those who care more for the tele- 
grams than for the postcards, with the result that the charges for telegrams^ 
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■were reduced from 13 annas to nine annas. There was' another class which 
was more needy still and which could not afford to pay the enhanced 
srates and on that account the postal charges on letters for the United 
Kingdom were reduced ! That is what happened in 1933-34, and that at' a 
time when the Telegraph Department in particular was working at a loss. 

It is working at a loss even now. Why is this principle of equilibrium in 
•charges and receipts not applied? Why are the rates on telegrams not 
raised in order to make the Telegraph Department self-supporting (Hear, 
hear), and why is the benefit withheld that is due to the poorer classes 
in the Postal Department in order to make up the deficit in the Telegraph 
Department ? 

As Honourable Members are aware, it is a standing complaint that the 
allocation of the receipts and expenses between the Telegraph Department 
and the Postal Department has never been equitable and just with the 
result that the real deficit in the working of the Telegraph Department is 
much bigger than the figures actually show. How subtly and how 
cleverly do G-overn meat manipulate their figures when they want to do a 
.thing? In 1933-34, they had made up their mind to give some relief to 
telegrams. So they reduced the depreciation charge from 36 lakhs to nine 
lakhs and now they have again raised it to 25 lakhs. The only reason 
why the depreciation contribution was reduced from 86 lakhs to nine 
ilakhs was to narrow down the extent of deficit in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment in order to make out a sort of a plausible case for the concession 
i-made in favour of telegrams. They can lightly play with the figures and 
juggle with them, and they can flippantly quote the Vedas or refer to 
handy pamphlets by their own propagandists ignoring standard books 
like Dadhabai Naoroji's “Poverty and un-British Pule in India”, 
Digby’s “Prosperous India”, Mr. Kamsay Macdonald’s “India” or Mrs. 
Besant’s “New India”, and numerous others like these. 

Sir, the poorer classes make greater use of postcards as the richer do 

• of the telegraph office. If you want to make a scientific principle of a 

• commercial department working at par, so that the expenses may be 

• covered by the receipts, first of all you must improve and remedy the 
rotten state that prevails in the Telegraph Department, and you must deal, 
first of all, with your telegraph revenue and reduce the cost or raise up 
the charges for telegrams, so that the working expenses may he covered 
by the receipts. But, that is not, after all, a convenient thing to do, and, 
as the poor arc benefiting thereby, the Honourable Member considers that 
this virtual subvention from the Postal Department to the Telegraph Depart- 
ment is not open to any objection. He forgets that the Postal Department 
had been, m fact, making contributions from year to year to the general 
revenues of the country for several decades till this depression set in, and, 
if it were to draw upon the general revenues for a little while for the 
'benefit of the poor, it would only be getting back what is due to it. It 

is not only in the interests of equity, justice and fair dealing that the 
postcard should he valued at two pice, but it is in the interests of the 
Government themselves that they should do so. I think no one can 
deny that the law of diminishing returns has set in seriously in the matter 
of postcards. If Honourable Members will refer to the diagrams that are 
given in the report of the Postal Department, they will find that the 
number of letters has gone up considerably and that, eyen between 1933- 
.34 and 1934-35, there was an increase, if I am not mistaken, of about 
. 60 million in the matter of letters, but in the case of postcards, there is 
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still a downward tendency, with the result that the number of postcards, 
used even in 1934-35 waB. more than five million less than that in the- 
previous year. 

Mr. G-. V. Bewoor (Director General, Posts and Telegraphs): That., 
does not prove the Honourable Member’s statement. . r . . 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: I am not giving way. The Honourable ■ 
Member has no right to interrupt me now. I do not think anything that. 
J am saying will prove anything to the satisfaction of Honourable- 
Members opposite. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member): And vice versa. 

Pandit. Govind Ballabh Pant: I am not labouring under any delusion.. 
But at least others will be satisfied and the world will know how great 
and how earnest and how sincere is their solicitude for the poor which is. 1 
so pathetically portrayed on the floor of this House from time to time, 
and how well they have demonstrated it by giving relief, first of all, to- 
the services themselves as soon as the revenue showed a little tendency 
towards recovery, and then to those who have recourse to telegrams, afid' 
then to those whose interests are not restricted to this country alone, 
but, being men of cosmopolitan culture, who have to keep cultural 
contacts with the world at large. Sir, further we find that the number 
of letters sent in the year 1934-35 was, in fact, greater than in any year 
since 1931-32, while, in the case of the postcards, there is a rapid decline 
down the steep grade year by year up to this day. And you will please- 
also take note of another factor which is this. When, in 1933-34, certain- 
concessions were made in the matter of letters, there was an increase in- 
the receipts of no less than 47 lakhs, and the number of letters wont up- 
at a jump by several millions. My friends calculate a deficit in the 
matter of the postcard on the assumption that, in spite of the reduction ini 
price, the number will remain stationary. 


Mr. G. V. Bewoor: No, Sir. 


Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Then they perhaps calculate an increase- 
which is much less than one would reasonably expect. In the case of 
letters, when they introduced that half -tola-one-anna letter, they thought 
that it would result in material loss. But we know— and Mr. Mitchell' 
accepted in the other House — that in fact it resulted in a profit. So, Sir, 
‘[ believe that if this .postcard is reduced to two pice, the number will 
considerably increase, with the result that the actual deficit Will be much 
less than that estimated by the Department, 


Then Sir, what about this theory of impropriety of any subvenfapns 
for Departments like this? May I know why there is a subvention for 
Z Broadcasting Department? Is that m any way on a different plane 
from the postal Department ? Why ds there the air mail subsidy of 
several lakhs- a year? 1 am not giving , exact figures, but the ajr mail 
(•ouches the poor and their interests must be safeguarded by Governmen 
and that is the reason why -the air piail shopld get a subsidy! That is 
the reason why broadcasting should get a-, subsidy; because these poor 
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men have absolutely no amusements, no pastimes;-, no .life which is in 
any way above that of a dreary animal lost’ in drudgery,-' 1 ‘ So, : in order to 
entertain the poor, the broadcasting service should' be run by the State. . 
And we know that they have no political -1 motive' behind" it! 

Sir, the budgetary position, so far as revenue is; concerned, of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department today, is better by more than a crore 
than what it was* two years ago. During the interval of last two years, 
the revenue of the Posts and Telegraphs Department has increased ,by 

1,02 lakhs. If, in spite of this phenomenal increase in revenue, it is not-, 

possible to reduce the rate in the matter of the postcard, I wonder when 
the day of the millennium will be reached when tbe postcard will have some 
luck in this House. Sir, if an increase of l,02!lakha within the short- 

span of two years cannot enable Government to give any relief to the 

man who uses the postcard then I wonder if Government will ever be 
able to spare anything out of postal revenue for the benefit of the poor. 
Sir, T do not expect any response from the gentlemen opposite,, but I 
expect this much at least that they will hereafter - give up their pathetic 
professions of sympathy for tbe poor. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): S'ir, 

I -rise to intervene in this debate to show' that, according to the Finance 
Member, .1 pose as a champion of the poor. Simply to prove that state- 
ment, T should like to say a few words. For the last several years, this- 
House has passed, we may say, two Resolutions, for after all* they are 
merely advisory. One was, relief to the poor with regard to income- 
tax, which at least has been accepted; and the other was, some relief to 
the poor by way of reduction in the cost' of the postcard. Sir, I am 
perfectly aware of the fact that the Posts- and Telegraphs Department is -. 
a commercial department. The definition of a commercial department, 
as far as I understand it, is a department that should make no profit, 
bub, at the same time, while giving every facility to all classes of people in 
this country, should make no loss. That is not always easy to do. It does 
happen sometimes that there is a loss of a few lakhs and sometimes there 
is a profit of a few lakhs. But the general principle is that there shodld" 
be neither profit nor loss, and, at the same time, the Department should" 
do its best to serve all classes. That is the general principle of a com- 
mercial department as we understand it with regard to Posts and Tele- 
graphs. 

Now, Sir, it must be admitted that if .we are to ask for a reduction in 

1 j-.it- lh6 P° stcard : there is likely to be a loss, and .that is said to be- 
aDout 50 lakhs. I do not think there is anybody in .this. 
House, even including the Honourable Member in charge or the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, who can definitely say what that loss 
will be. It is an assumption, and that .figure is arrived at to the best of" 
their ability, and I will take it at the figure qf 50 lakhs. Now, Sir, we 
are told that it is not right to give this Department a subvention, but may 
I ask this one simple question? If this House, by a very large majority 
of the elected Members, desire to give certain facilities to the people of 
this country which cannot be done without a certain inroad into our- 
revenues, why are we wrong in demanding that that inroad into our- 
general revenue should be made in order to supply {.he facility we desire?' 
If .the Posts and Telegraphs Department were a limited company, run hv 
a Board of Directors, with a monopoly, and" the management of that 
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company said “we cannot possibly afford to reduce the cost of the post- 
card", what would this side of the House say? It would have two 
alternatives before it; one is to continue the price of the postcard or to 
ask the company “what subvention can we give you in order that you 
make both ends meet and reduce the cost of the postcard?” The com- 
pany would mention a figure, and then we would say,- “we shall meet 
your wishes to get the facility we desire”. I place the commercial de- 
partment of Government, the Posts and Telegraphs, in exactly the same 
position, and I say, “we ask you what subvention you require for the 
next year, or, say for the next two or three years, till you see how your 
budget reacts to this change”. You say “Bs. 50 lakhs.” We are pre- 
pared to give that subvention to this commercial department for the next 
two or three years, and we shall judge after two or three years whether 
that subvention should be continued. We may be ‘in the position of 
finding that no subvention is required and then we shall continue the 
rate oE the postcard at the lower rate of six pies without a subvention. 
It will he open for this House and for Government to consider the posi- 
tion two or three years hence. 

The next point is whether we can afford to give this subvention of 
Bs. 50 lakhs to this commercial department. Mr. President, thatHs 
going back to an old story. The Finance Member says “No, we cannot”. 
We say he can. He shows surpluses which are earmarked. We may 
not quite agree with him as to the ways and methods in which he has 
earmarked these surpluses. I am not going into that story, but this 
House lias shown that there is a saving in revenue of Bs. 78 lakhs — 
•going back again to the old story of Quetta — and we consider that at 

least Bs. 50 lakhs out of that Bs. 78 lakhs should be used for the pur- 

pose of giving this relief. 

I would just like to come to the main question — the crux of the 
question. Is this a relief to the poor? I am no authority on this 
'Subject. I really do not know what percentage of the postcards is used by 

the rural population of this country, what percentage is used by the 

middle classes and what by the commercial houses, but the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Department said that in his opinion 60 to 75 
per cent, of the postcards is being used by the agricultural classes. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyoe: I gave 60 to 75 per cent, as a very 
rough estimate, but I do not think there can be the smallest doubt, and I 
think the House will agree that it is perfectly obvious that the urban 
population uses more postcards per head than the rural population. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: But still about 60 to 75 per cent, is used by the 
rural population. I readily admit and take it for granted that, per head, 
the relief is insignificant. But, after all, it is some direct relief, and the 
House has been asking for it for some years. 

There is another argument to which I desire to draw the Honourable 
Member’s special attention, and that is that it looks to me as if the 
demand for postcards is going to be considerably reduced in future unless 
you bring down its cost. The reason for it is that you have now got a- 
‘tola-an-anna letter, That means to say that you can send a letter — 
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ordinary note paper and. ordinary envelope — for one anna, while a post- 
card is still going to cost you nine pies. The difference between an anna 
and nine, pies is not very much. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: A. matter of indifference apparently 
to the rural population! 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: No, that is perfectly true; but I would ask the 
Honourable Member to consider the point whether the oilier 23 to 40 per 
cent. — the lion-agricultural classes who use those postcards — will use the 
] lost card or will they write the letter if the difference is only going to be 
three pies' 1 What about them? it looks to me that, by reducing the 
letter to one umia pur tola, you will affect the circulation of your postcards. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: You will increase the revenue. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I-Tow will you increase the revenue? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: By the extra pice that, you get. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: That has already been taken into calculation. 
Your postcard revenue will be reduced while your letter revenue will not 
be«incroosed to that extent. T think that is a question worthy of considera- 
tion, leaving aside the question of postcards of half an anna" on its merits. 

Now, we have been accused of manoeuvring, and guesses have been 
made as to how we are going to manoeuvre. I flunk Honourable Mem- 
bers, who utilise their time in the amusing reflections of how manoeuvring 
is to take place, wiJl continue to guess, while we on this side are able to 
put our finger on the manoeuvring that has taken place. At any rate, 
there is no manoeuvring in this. It is a straightforward demand and a 
demand reiterated year after year- — that the cost of postcards should be 
reduced. We have shown that we can make a saving in the general 
budget of Its. 78 lakhs. We desire that that should be effected and 
Es. 60 lakhs utilised as a subvention. 

Now, let me touch upon a personal point. I know — and no body 
knows bolter than myself- — the great interest which the Honourable Member 
in charge of this Department has taken in his work and in this Depart- 
ment in }) articular during the last few years. (Applause.) May I say 
that, of all his subjects as a Member of Government, perhaps the 
Postal Department is his pet child. Now, I would be the last in this 
Honourable House to hurt his feelings or to discourage him during the 
vear or two that he remains with us from taking the same paternal interest 
in this great Department of Government; and the argument that he 
brought forward that this subvention might discourage the Department 
from further effort was one that I listened to with considerable regret. 
We give this subvention willingly; we give this subvention not because 
he, the Director-General and the whole of his Department have not done 
their very best: we give this subvention in order to help him to give a 
further facility to the people of this country. We give this subvention 
willingly, readily and with the hope which I feel confident wall be fulfilled, 
that in' two years’ time he null not require this subvention, and he wile 
be able to tell us that the revenues of the Department have risen, tha% 
further economies have been effected to make good this loss of 60 lakh* 
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i liereforo, ] take Ibis subvention, not as a recurring charge on our revenues, 
but just as any subvention given to any limited company which cannot 
do without a subvention from Government. That is how I look at it, 
and I hope and trust that the Honourable Member will not take it— 1 am 
sure this House will pass this motion — ns a discouragement, but as a 
sign of appreciation on the part, of this House for the r work done by the 
Postal Department and its earnest desire that that work shall go further 
to meet with the convenience and the wishes of the people of India. 

t 

Mr. M. A. Jinn all (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur llahim): Perhaps the Hon- 
ourable Member had better begin after lunch .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I will not be very long: if you give me about ten 
minutes, that w ill be enough Sir, J do not want, to go into the details 
at all. I want only to point out that this is not really a vote of censure. 
This is an amendment to the Bill, and, therefore, I do not think we 
need feel in am way that, we are wounding or hurting the feelings of the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Department, or the Department itself. 
It is purely an amendment to the Bill, and, I am sure, that the Honour- 
able Member understands that perfectly well . . 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I should like to explain to mv 
Honourable friend that there is no question of my feelings in this matter— 
none whatever 1 am as much open to attack as any other Member of 
this House on whichever side lie may sit. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I was only making it more clear, if possible, that 
this is not a vote of censure on the Govern men! . Therefore, really we 
can discuss this in the best interests of those to whom we want to give 
relief, if we can. Now, the Honourable Member in charge lias said, 
quoting my words, when I was speaking about the salt tax, that there 
will be no substantial relief given to the poor if you make this reduction 
in the price of the postcard. Well, 1 say with very great respect that I 
cannot agree with him Ihere. I have given a little thought to ibis matter, 
and I have not tire slightest doubt in mv mind that, not only there will 
be a substantial relief to the poor, but it will be so direct and so definite 
that there can be no question at all about it The poor man goes to the 
post office; instead of paying nine pies, he pays six pies: straightaway 
three pies remain in liis pocket. As regards salt, when I expressed my 
difficulties and my doubts whether such a small relief as could possibly 
be given would actually reach the consumer of salt, my doubt was to a 
certain extent based on tin- ground that there is the middleman. Tb»*«« 
fore, it filters down through various channels before it reaches the man 
to wliom we want to give l-elief. But, in the ease of the postcard, it is 
direct and definite relief. 

Then, the Honourable Member admits that 60 to 76 per cent, of the 
people using postcards are really of the poor class. It is a very big 
number — not a small number; find if this relief can be given, then it 
should be given. Now, let us see whether that relief could be given. 
That Is the next, question. The Honourable the Finance Member no 
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■ doubt 1ms prepared his budget, and he lms brought, here definite propo- 
sals. Hut I am quite sure. that, between the Honourable the Finance 
Member and my friend, Sir Frank Noyce, if they put their heads together, 
they will find the money somehow from out of these very budget proposals. 
I do not wish to suggest that they should do this or they should do that. 
It lias been suggested by various speakers, but I am quite sure that in 
this ease the wholesome proverb might he followed — where there is a will, 
there is a way; ilnd if the two Honourable Members in charge of these 
two Departments put their beads together, they can do it. 
As regards this loss of 50 lakhs, wo do not know yet definitely — 
it is merely an estimate; but it has boon suggested that the reduction in 
the price from nine pies to six pies would increase the number of post- 
cards that will be used. To that extent it is possible that the revenue 
of the post offices nmy be compensated to a certain extent. Tf is very 
difficult, to say how much it will be — it may he five, lakhs or it may he 
ten lakhs; hut at present it is in the dark. But surely there is one definite 
opinion that, if you follow the advice of this House and reduce the rales, 
there is the definite, opinion that that will increase the use of postcards, 
and, U that extent, your revenue will increase. That, is one factor. 

Tin* other factor is — and I think the Honourable Member mentioned 
it) himself — that wo shall be in the throes of elections m this year; and, 
taking the least number of candidates that, will stand, if you put il down 
at the rate of Ids. 100 per candidate . . . 

An Honourable Member: Much more. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I say that will be the least, then it will conic to 
Its 00 lakhs. The number of candidates that will stand will be more* 
than six thousand. Taking the total number of the seats which arc avail- 
able all over India, and taking four candidates for each sent, it will come 
to about that 

Honourable Members: Much more than that: 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: T am taking the least 

An Honourable Member; 10,000 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Thorn, again, T am not in a position to say what 
oxlra profit or gain it will bring to tho post office, hut if, is certainly a 
factor which must bring some substantial revenue to the post iffiee. 
(Interruption.) I think I said that each candidate would have to spend 
Ids. 100: T am sorry if T made a mistake — but, I meant that each candi- 
date wid spend at least a thousand rupees on postage. 

Mr. G-. V. Bewoor: On postage alone? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Yes, on postage alone. I can give inv Honourable 
friend my own account. On mere postcards, in my election, — I have 
never done anything more than merely' sending a postcard and a reply 
card: and, even with the number of voters being only 4,000 to 5,000, niv 
costs on postage in connection with the election came to about Bs. 300 
to Bs. 400 — on postage alone and that, is. mind you, five thousand voters. 
'The number of voters we shall have to approach now will be much 
■greater 
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Mr. G, V. Bewoor: Most of them won’t be able to read. 

Mr, M. A, Jinnah: Now, the Honourable Member is going back on 
his old game. I am surprised. I was trying to persuade the Government 
with reasons. The Honourable Member’s interruption is merely to put 
me off the point. I can meet that also, but not on this occasion. On this, 
occasion, 1 want to reason with you, and please listen to my reason. I 
am only putting before you a factor. I am not now saying that so many 
lakhs you will lose or so many lakhs you will get, but I am putting before' 
you a factor that will bring some gain to the Postal Department this year. 

Then, Sir, the nest thing is this. It is also possible, and I want the 
Honourable Member to consider this, that the separation of Burma is- 
sure as far as I can sec, not this year, but the following year, and the 
loss which we are suffering now will not be there after the separation of. 
Burma takes place. Therefore, Sir, I do appeal to the Government that 
this is a matter on which they ought to meet the wishes of this House. 
Sir, I hope that they will not take it into their heads that, because we 
have made so many cuts, and, therefore, whether it is a good one or a bad 
one, whether it is supported by a definite strength or not, they must 
apply the bludgeon clause and certify the whole lot. T have made it 
quite clear, Sir, that we reduced the executive grant to Be. 1 on the- 
principle of refusal of supplies. That does not mean that I was trying to- 
re-adjust or re-modol the budget. It is purely a constitutional question 
based on constitutional principles. We have cut down the military grant 
by four lakhs, but that again was not done to re-adjust or re-model the 
budget, but it was done with a view to expressing our dissatisfaction and 
condemnation of the military policy as a whole. Therefore, Sir, when we 
come to the realm of budget and the Finance Bill, all that we have done 
is that we nave passed a vote that the expenditure of Quetta should be 
transferred from revenue to capital. That is one thing wc have done. The 
second thing wo are going to do now is to reduce the price of the postcard. 
These are the two things that the House has decided with regard to your 
budgetary proposals. Now, I ask the Government, through you, Sir, 
whether they think that our proposals are so unreasonable. Do they 
think they are so monstrous that they ought to be certified? The other 
day, I said that the Government had not met this House on any first class 
issue. I don’t put this under the category of a first class issue. I don't. 

I make it quite clear, but this is also a very important matter on which 
administrative action is required on the part of the Government. This 
is in your hands, that is to say, in the hands of the Executive Council, 
and not in the hands of the Government of India, as 1 defined it. It 
is entirely in the hands of the Executive, Council. Are you going in meet 
us? Are you going to show that you am amenable to reason and that 
yon do meet the wishes of this House, and that this Hous,e can influence 
you? It is for you to decide and show it. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta) in the Chair. 


Mr, M, Ananthasayanam Ayyangar (Madras ceded Districts and' 
Ohittooc: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I rise to support this amendment. 
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You would be surprised to sec that the third class passenger has reared 
■his head once again under this commercial department as the postcard. 
The rate of the postcard from two pice to three pice was raised as an 
■emergency measure. The emergency cuts in salaries have been restored, 
hut the original price of the postcard has not been restored. The income- 
tax and super-tax surcharges have been removed to some extent, but 
no relief lias been given under this head. Surpluses have accrued, hut 
they have been frittered away and they have not been used for the purpose 
of reducing llic price of the postcard. Again and again, even last year, 
the reduction was passed, but it has been thrown to the winds. The 
Honourable Member for Industries and Labour, in his speech the other 
day, said that this is a commercial concern, and, as such, it must be 
worked as a business proposition. Evidently, lie means that he must make 
both curls meet in this business. I am essentially opposed to too groat 
■ an attachment to this principle. The, Desolation that was passed in the 
year J 0*25-20 lias been llioioughly misunderstood by the Honourable 
Member in charge ol' this Department. Sir, there is no justification for 
the Government taking up this concern unless it be for the purpose of 
serving tlio public. It is not. a means of direct taxation as income-tax. 
In various countries, monopolies have been created for the purpose of 
augmenting the revenues; for instance, in Franco, there is the tobacco 
monopoly, and in this country the production of salt is a monopoly, ft 
cannot be said that this Department is worked on that basis. It is not 
likely now or in the near future that it will add to the general exchequer 
even by a* pie, it lias not done so till now, and there is absolutely no 
chance that there will be any addition in ihe near or remote future. 
Therefore, the working of this department by the Government is only 
justified on the ground tlmt it is a public utility service and nothing more. 
This Department must be worked so as to give the maximum benefit to 
the people. It is not a question of rupees, annas and pies; even at the 
cost of some additional expense from the, general exchequer it should work 
for the maximum benefit of the poor. If it is a purely commercial con- 
cern as the Member from the European Group just said, I would say, 
lot the. Government abandon this department and give it away to con- 
tractors, at the head of which ihe Honourable Member from tlic European 
Group will stand as the person who will run the department from end to 
end and take, contracts for postal mails, making a huge, profit. But that 
is lint the way in which we must look at it. It ought not to he judged 
by the amount of money you will get, and there is no chance that there 
will be an addition of even a pie to the general coffers. 

Let us assume that it is a commercial concern. Has every effort 
been made for the purpose of working it properly as a pure business pro- 
position? Has the Member exhausted all other remedies? No. I would 
say that year after year wherever there was a rise in receipts there has 
been a greater rise in the expenditure. This year you will sec that the 
expected rise in revenue is 21 lakhs, but. already they have budgeted for 
an increase in expenditure of 29 lakhs This is not a casual item. 1 find 
from the reports that year after year the Honourable Member or his 
predecessor was prone to this disease. As early as the, very next year 
..after this Resolution was passed in 1925-26, you will find that when one 
.rupee was the increase in income, Es. 10 was the increase in expenditure, 
not that 1 say that the proportion is exactly the same, but what I say 
-generally fits in into the figures for the several years. From the Admin- 
si strution Report,, 1 find that m the year 1926-27 the increase in income 
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was SI lakhs, while the increase in expenditure was 50 lakhs. Tlie next 
year it was 29 lakhs and 60 lakhs respectively. In the next year it was 20 
lakhs and 43 lakhs and in the year 1929-30 it was 25 lakhs and 34 lakhs res- 
pectively. Year alter year when the increase in income was small amount, 
the increase in expenditure was much larger, nearly twice as much as the 
increase in income. Then we come, to the depression period from 1930-31. 
Naturally the income went down by 51 lakhs, but the expenditure increased 
by 19 lakhs, with the result that in all there was 70 lakhs additional 
expenditure 1931-32 and 1932-33 were cut years, there was a loss of 
revenue by L3 lakhs m the one year and 9 laklis in the other; on account 
of the out, there was no doubt a decrease m expenditure, one year was 
52 lakhs, and the oilier 61 lakhs. Those are exceptional periods and' 
exceptional remedies were adopted. But what I notice generally is that 
in anticipation of even a small increase in income, the budget is prepared 
for it higher expenditure, and the Member in charge has no hesitation or 
compunction in coming before the House and saying, here is the expendi- 
ture, so don’t ask us to reduce the price of tlie postcard oven by a small 
fraction. Thus, this year, that is, 1936-37 ike income is expected to rise 
by 25 lakhs and the expenditure is already higher by 29 lakhs. Last year, 
there was a net increase of revenue of 6 lakhs, but this year, on account 
of the increased expenditure it is expected to be only 2 lakhs. I would, 
therefore, submit that this department lias not been worked as a com- 
mercial concern at all. No attempt has been made to make it work just 
like a commercial concern. Supposing this is a commercial concern, I 
would ask whether all efforts have been made to reduce or retrench the 
personnel wherever it is possible and cut down the salaries. The Oxford 
English Dictionary is not sufficiently rich in its vocabulary to provide de- 
nominations for the hierarchy of officers. I find the Director-General, the 
Deputy Director-General, the Assistant Director-General, tlic Deputy 
Assistant Director-General, and the Assistant Deputy Director-General — 
with permutation and combination in every form or shape, and it is only 
for want of sufficient words in the vocabulary that no other posts have 
been created. (Laughter.) 

Take the telephone nud radio departments. What is the need of having 
separate engineering officers? Them is one at the top at the headquarters' 
in Delhi, there are engineers for every small section or group. I submit 
that neither with respect to higher officers nor with respect to their salaries 
has any attempt been made to curtail expenditure and show that the' 
department is a commercial concern. My view is that there is much more 
of window-dressing in tills matter. If some money is advanced for the 
purpose of broadcasting or sonic money is spent lor carrying mails a little 
earlier, that they think is all that this country needs. Take away the 
loin cloth and tie it on the bead, leaving the lower portion of the body 
naked; — that is the kind of advertisement that the department is doing. 
The man may go without cloth, but lie cannot go without a turban; that 
is unfortunately the way in which this department is worked. 

T shall deni with every department which comes under this compre- 
hensive head Posts and Telegraphs. The post office has a long been a-, 
business proposition; it has been paying itself. Whether it has been pay- 
ing itself all along or not, last year there was a net profit of 17 lakhs, and' 
this year a similar net profit is expected. The only drag is in the shape' 
of the Telegraphs Department which has beeu consistently giving us a-. 
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deficit; 41 laldis is the deficit this year. To this has been added the. 
lladio 'Department , and the working expenses are much more by nearly a. 
lakh, and over the, capital outlay it is not able to pay interest. Thus, 
yearly, the Government will have to pay 2 lakhs in addition for this- 
liadio Department,. Of course the Telephone Department is being worked- 
profitably. You will see that, year after year it is the Telegraph Depart- 
ment and the lladio Department that are consuming the profits in the 
Postal Department. Applying the principle of working each department' 
separately as a purely commercial concern, is there any justification for 
doing this'.' Wha 1 is the justification for taking away the profits of one 
department and throwing it into another department ? Tn the Telegraph 
Department, there are various ways in which retrenchment of expenditure 
eoald be effected. I find that there are SI separate telegraph offices as 
against, 4,(100 odd combined offices. 1 also find from the figures that a 
sum of *lfi lakhs is being spoilt l’or the combined offices, whereas for run- 
ning HI separate telegraph olliees a sum of nearly a erore of rupees is 
being spent. This is what I find from the. papers. Possibly 1 may be 
wrong, 1 would like the matter m be cleared. What is the justification for 
keeping this separate establishment at fir's huge cost Making some allow- 
ance for tlie higher officers who are in charge both of the, combined offices 
and the separate offices, nearly fit) lakhs uru being spent on the separate 
olliees alone. Wlnit is 1 lie justification for these separate offices? Why 
are not steps taken to convert the separate offices into combined offices. I 
think (his is a fruitful source of cm tailing expenditure. 

Secondly, f would say that wherever tla-re is a railway telegraph office- 
and wliemver there is a Government telegraph office in I lie same place, 
in all cases, where the railways are managed by the State, the two tele- 
graph olliees may he usefully combined. 1 do not know if fins has been 
attempted. I find a remark m the administration report, which says that 
such measures are being taken. 

| At this stage, Mr President, (The Honourable Sir Ahdur llahim) re- 
sumed i lie Chair.] 

Then, Sir, 1 find a head called the llsilwuy Telegraph "Branch. I do 
not know what exactly it means. 

Thirdly, 1 would suggest that whenever a clerk or officer is appointed in 
M - the Postal Department, it must be insisted as a condition prece- 
dent to his appointment tli it lie should have a knowledge of 
telegraphy also, so as to avoid expenditure on further training after he has 
entered service. As regards buildings, 1 find that a good deal of money 
is being wasted on buildings. The cost incurred on the building is not 
in proportion to the amount, of rent that could possibly be received, if it 
were let out for hire. Ts there no justification for dealing with this point as 
a purely commercial one and to see that the buildings are able to pay their 
own rate? 1 asked t question the otlm,. day, during question tune, of 
the Honourable Member in charge of the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment as to what amount is being spent on the buildings in Benares. I 
was informed that quite a largo amount is being spent on these buildings, 
out of all proportion to the income received either from the post office or 
the Telegraph Department. Then, Sir, there are various avenues for 
curtailing expenditure in the higher ranks hut what is being done, is, when- 
my friends Messrs Giri and Joshi raise this question, that some under- 
lings are being thrown out of employment. This is all the economy that is 
sought to be made in this department. 
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Then, Sir, as education is advancing and literacy is increasing, you 
find that the number of post offices in rural areas is decreasing. The 
number of postcards that were used is also coming down. Then as regards 
itlie methods of rural reconstruction that the Government adopt, I would 
•pay that they begin at the wrong end. 1 have collected some figures from 
the report published for the year 1934-35 We find tlvjrt in this year the 
rural post offices have, gone down by 47 and the letter boxes have gone 
■ down by 3(12 The number of villagu postmen has gone down by 444. 
'The number of run miles has also gone down by 1,500, Yet it was 
a prosperous year which yielded a large revenue to the exchequer. In 
our country there is one post office for an average of 75 miles. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ealiiin): Js that for retrench- 
ment ? 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. What I am saying is that re- 
trenchment must be from the lop and not at the bottom. If you make 
a retrenchment of 2-1 percent, on the salaries of the higher officials, that 
would certainly yield a large amount, and the object of rural reconstruc- 
tion could certainly be carried out by an increase in the number of post 
offices in the rural areas and also by reducing the price of the postcard. 
These are the ways in which they ought to attempt reconstruction in 
rural areas. It is not by giving a subsidy to the National Airways for 
speeding up the mails or by enabling some persons to dabble in com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries that they can attempt rural re- 
construction. Isay one letterbox serves 4,700 of the population. The 
number of postcards lias been steadily going down since the year 1928- 
29. In that year 580 million cards were sold; the next year it came to 
584, then 541, 495, 485, 438 and 435. In the course of seven years it 
has gone down by 153 million. It means 435 million postcards for a 
population of 350' millions. It is not even two cards per head. Where 
is the boasted spread of knowledge? I would say that there is much more 
noise here than frankness. Then, take the post office alone. I do not 
know if the Honourable Member wlio gave the figures has rend them. I 
will convince him that ho is wrong. The other day the Honourable 
Member stated that by reducing tlie price of the postcard from three pico 
to two pice, there would be a loss of revenue to the extent of 50 lakhs. 
Out of the 435 postcards that were sold in 1934-85 — 1 luivc not got 
later figures — -if you reduce the price of the postcard by a quarter of an 
anna, you get 67 lakhs less but if we go back to the figure of 1928-29, as 
we must expect to go hack, we will have an increase in the sale by 153 
million cards, and in the increased sales we get 50 lakhs. Out of 67, 
if you recover 50 lakhs, the deficit is only 17. Is not that 17 lakhs pro- 
vided already by the increase of income and the net profit as shown for 
the j cur 1935-86. and alr-o for this year? Therefore, we need not beg 
either of the Honourable the Finance Member or the Honourable Member 
for Industries and Labour to do this or that. There is absolutely no 
need for that, if the post office is worked with the real idea of trying to 
make itself self-sufficient, and whatever gain will ensue from that, _ may 
profitably be utilised for the purposes of tlie well-being of the villager 
so as to enable him to purchase the postcard at a cheaper price. There- 
fore, it is not necessary to bring in any other consideration into this 
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matU"\ Sir, I see, quite (<> mv surprise, that a few friends, ivlio gene- 
rally are accused of being capitalists, arc ready to help us on this amend- 
ment', and I also sec that my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasu .J ehangir, rose 
and supported this motion but we know that the Honourable Member 
for Industries and Labour is not in ibis matter — whatever he might say 
and try to make it appear before this House — an independent agent. 
Over there, a geqjus sits on his right, who seems to control this matter 
"too much and, therefore, whatever his genuine intentions may he, I am 
afraid ho would not be allowed to do this by his Honourable colleague. 
Already we are aware a new theory on finance has been propounded to 
this House — the theory of the cancellation of opinions. Whatever my 
Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has said is cancelled by what 
the Honourable Member lor the 'European Group says, and, therefore, as 
between us, wo have cancelled all our opinions, leaving the Honourable 
the Finance Member to stand as he is, firm as a rock! Sir, this is a 
new chapter added to the chapters by Findlay Shiiras-os and others. Sir, 
it is like this. There are a number of fruits on a tree. If one wants to 
take hold of a fruit, ho has to throw stone after stone recklessly after 
the fruits, but if a monkey sits on the top of the tree, he can easily get 
hold of any fruit lie likes. (Laughter.) Therefore, while we are throw- 
ing so ma'nv suggestions honestly, there should he an attempt to get 
hftld of any of these by the Government, and I would certainly say that, 
without any difficulty, the Government can certainly give the relief asked 
for. If it is a question of prestige, “come what mav and wo shall not 
do that'', it is a different matter. Sir, Government by their unbending, 
obstinate, impervious and autocratic attitude are digging their own graves. 
Sir, that is an attitude to be condemned. Where there is a will, there is 
a way; therefore, it should not require so much persuasion to persuade 
the Honourable the Industries and Labour Member of the justice of our 
case. I have not come much in contact with him, but as I gather from 
several Honourable Members who have come in contact with him, he is 
a good man, and I may hope he would certainly accept this amendment. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. "M. Asaf Ali (Delhi: General): Sir, I move: 

“Thai the que-stion he mnv put. ’ 

Mr. Gr, V. Bewoor: I want to reply, Sir, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair will ac- 
cept the closure, subject to reply on behalf of the Government. The 
question is: 

‘'That tin? question lie now put.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: Sir, the views of Government on this amendment 
regarding the postcard rate have already been expressed by the Honour- 
able Member for Industries and Labour who, in his speech, made a tho- 
rough and complete survey of the Department’s policy, working and 
finance. It is my duty, Sir, to reply to the debate and see if I can pos- 
sibly persuade Honourable Members to see the question as we see it, In 
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doing so, I may liave to repeat or perhaps expand some ol the points 
already dealt with,- and I may have to express views with which certain 
parts of the House may not be either partly or entirely in agreement, I 
bog, therefore, that the House will be patient and tolerant and permit 
me to develop the case for Government as they see it. The problem, as 
l sec it, is not a political one; it is, in the main, economic and in that 
sphere, there is loom lor honest differences of opinion. Sir, in the 
matter of the postcard rate, there is a groat deal of sentiment, t ad- 
mit that man does not live by bread alone, and sentiment has a very 
important place in all matters. But when dealing with matters of busi- 
ness, I think it would he a great mistake to permit sentiment to override 
sound economic considerations. It is my intention, Sir, and it will be 
my effort — T hope it will be successful — to convince Honourable Mem- 
bers that the reduction o£ the postcard rate, is not a practicable proposi- 
tion this year; and if I do succeed in convincing them, I hope I will fur- 
ther succeed in persuading them that they should vote against the amend- 
ment, because, Sir, il would appear that conviction and voting do not 
always go together. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): You 
know that already. 

ft 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: So do you — it applies to both sides equally, Sir. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I am glad to hear that from you. 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: If I may summarise the debate, the arguments 
advanced were something like this. No one lias seriously questioned the 
basic and sound policy regarding the working of the Department, viz., 
that the Posts and Telegraphs Department should be regarded and work- 
ed as a self-supporting organisation; but. it has been urged that, a tem- 
porary subvention may be given in favour of the poor man's postcard. It 
was urged that further economies should he made, and could be made, 
in the working of the Department. 

My Honourable friend, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, criticised the 
allocation rules and urged that the Post Office was working at a profit 
and therefore the postal rates should bo reduced, and, further, he_ ac- 
cused the Government of favouring the rich or the business interests as 
against the poor man by reducing the telegraph rates but not the post- 
card rate in the year 1934. It was also urged that the elections which 
arc expected to take place next year would bring in a large additional 
revenue and hence we would not be justified in expecting a loss on the 
working of the postcard rate. Lastly, we were criticised from the point 
of view of economy, and we were told that the overheads were very 
heavy, that there were far too many officers and far too many telegraph 
offices, that we should make further economy and have a cut of 24 per 
cent, in the salary of officers which would pay lor this loss. So far as 
I remember, I think the Honourable Mr. Satyamurti was more generous; 
he asked for a ten per cent, cut in the salary of every Government ser- 
vant. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Above Rs. 100 a month. 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: He. said, I believe, Sir, the bloated salaries of 
Government servants. I will deal with this and other cognate matters 
as briefly as possible. The first point I will take is about economy. Im 
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this matter, we have been criticised by Mr. Ramsay Scott from one point 
of view and by the Congress Benches from another point of view. The 
comparison which has been made with regard to the expenditure in the 
year 1914 and the figures quoted from tlic Postal Enquiry Committee's 
Report are, I am afraid, somewhat unreal and do not really explain the 
position. In 1914, flife scales of pay in Post Offices and in fact in the 
whole Department were extraordinarily low. Honourable Members will 
be surprised to lnfar that in Madras City a postman used to get Rs 12 
a month and in the mufassil the scales of pay were Rs. 8 or Rs 9 per 
month for postmen. I am only quoting these just as examples to show 
that it is not conceivable that those scales of pay could be introduced at 
present. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry (Sidney (Nominated Non-Official): Quite 
right. 

Mr. Cr. V. Bewoor: Then, we have had three Commitlees, one for the 
Postal Branch, and two for the Telegraph Branch, and each went into 
the question of scales of pay and substituted the old graded pay for an 
incremental scale of pay. It was the result of this incremental scale of 
pay introduced in 1920 and 1921 which caused so much increase in the 
pay hill of the Department. On account of the high prices prevailing in 
the years 1925 to 1928, further revisions in pay wore made, frequently at 
the earnest solicitations of this House. We are, therefore, now faced 
with a very largo pay bill, and, in order to meet this, wo have already 
introduced the revised lower scales of pay for which we have already 
been attacked by certain Honourable Members of this House. Tbu real 
point that I would now bring before the House is this, that, in deciding 
whether economy has been exercised or not, we should examine the ex- 
penditure of iho Department in the last few years and not go back for 
comparison to a pre-war year as 1914. The expenditure of this Depart- 
ment was subjected to a very careful and (borough examination by a 
Committee over which my Honourable friend, Sir Oowasji Jahangir, pre- 
sided, nmneh, the Posts and Telegraphs Biib-CVnmnittee of the Retrench- 
ment Advisory Committee. The position, therefore, is this. The expen- 
diture of the Department had reached the figure of 12 crores and 11 lakhs 
in 1930-31, the highest since commercialised accounts began to be main- 
tained in 1925-26. By strenuous and persistent efforts, this expenditure 
was brought down to 10 crores 91 lakhs in 1932-38, and to 10 crores 82 
lakhs in 1984-85, that is to say, we brought clown the expenditure from 
12 crores 11 lakhs to 10 crores 82 lakhs in the course of four y< ars. The- 
expenditure during the current year, 1935-36, is estimated to he 11 crores 
44 lakhs, an increase of 62 lakhs. This is in the main due to four fac- 
tors, all beyond the control of the Department, namely, the restoration 
of the five per cent, cut, 28 laklis, paying into the depreciation fund, the 
full contribution of 28 lakhs which means an increase of 19 lakhs over 
iho contribution of the previous year, an increase of 15 lakhs to meet the 
annual increments and an increase of 21 lakhs in payment of pensions. 
The position as regards pensions has been fully explained by the Hon- 
ourable Member in charge of the Department in his speech the other 
day. The total of these four items, over which this Department has no 
control, comes to 85 lakhs. The fact that in spite of these factors the 
increase in the expenditure of the Department during the current year 
is only 62 lakhs, as compared with the previous year, shows the measure 
of the strict watch exercised by the Department on expenditure after- 
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‘four years of severe retrenchment and economy. In fact, we have been 
criticised for making far more retrenchment and economy than any other 
Department and of having been very severe in our measures. Further, 
m dealing with the expenditure of the Department, we must not lose 
sight of the revenue earned, for, to earn more revenue, more expendi- 
ture is necessary. The revenues of the. Department had reached the 
figure of 11 crores 30 lakhs in 1929-30, that was the highest revenue 
since commercialisation of accounts and it fell to 1 0 crorcs 54 lakhs in 
1932-33, 10 crores 73 lakhs in 1933-34 and since then the revenue rose 
do 11 crores 20 lakhs in 1934 ; 35 and it is expected to be 11 crores 50 
lakhs during the current year and 11 crores 75 lakhs in the next year. 
Thus, compared with the year 1930-31, when the revenue was 10 crores 
78 lakhs, the year 1936-37 is expected to give a revenue of nearly one 
croro more, whereas, the expenditure, which was 12 crores 11 lakhs in 
1930-31, is expected to be 11 crores 73 lakhs or a reduction of 38 laklis. 
That is to say, we are earning a crore more revenue while reducing the 
•expenditure by 33 lakhs. I submit, Sir, that this is a record of which 
the Department need not be ashamed, and I trust the House will agree 
with me that the criticism of extravagance is unjustified. 

In dealing with retrenchment and economy, the Department has been 
accused of sacrificing the subordinate services, while leaving the superior 
services intact. I dealt with this matter last year, but as the criticism 
is repeated, I must deal with it very briefly. During the period of re- 
trenchment from November, 1931, to the end of March, 1935, when the 
retrenchment campaign was discontinued, ovt r 15,000 persons wore re- 
trenched in this Department. The number of persons retrenched in the 
gazetted grade was 15 per cent, of the total, in the non-gazetted supe- 
rior services it was 12 per cent., and in the inferior service it was only 
10 per cent, of the total. It is further alleged that further economy is 
possible, because the Department is top-heavy, and that there are too 
many officers. Here, again, is a criticism which refuses to bo killed 
though the matter has been thoroughly explained more than once. T 
would again state most emphatically that the Department is not top-heavy. 
1 might perhaps, on behalf of myself and the officers, say that we are 
pretty well hard worked* I will give the House some figures which tell 
their own tale. In a 1 total staff of one lakh 17 thousand persons em- 
ployed in the Department, there arc only 473 gazetted officers But ns 
fully explained in- paragraph 73 of the Annual Eeport for 1934-35, of 
these, 95 officers alone are actually holding higher charges such as are 
commonly regarded by the general public as controlling the business of 
any concern. The rest of the officers are in actual executive charge of 
•the offices. This gives an average of one officer lor 1,239 employees and 
it must be noted that this staff is not concentrated in one office or build- 
ing or even within a small area, but is scattered in urban as well as 
In rural areas, all over India and Burma. The staff is engaged in per- 
forming .the responsible work of handling cash and valuables running into 
hundreds of crores, articles numbering thousands of millions and dealing 
-with highly technical apparatus and plant. I do not think, Sir, that 
-there is any other business which can show a smaller number of super- 
vising and controlling staff for the responsible task performed. It is 
further alleged that if the numbers are not high, over-head charges are 
heavy compared with the expenses of the subordinate staff and that 
there has not been any economy in expenditure on the officer class as 
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compared with the subordinate staff. This misapprehension must also be 
removed and if possible killed. In 1929-30, the total amount of pay of 
gazetted officers in the department was 52-36 lakhs, and leaving -.36, we 
have in round figures 52 lakhs as against a 1 pay of 707 lakhs for the per- 
manent establishment in the non-gazetted grades. In the budget esti- 
mates for 1936-37, we anticipate an expenditure of 46 lakhs on the pay 
of officers as against 727 lakhs, the pay of permanent establishment. The 
pay of officers thus^orms only 7 per cent, of the total pay hill of the De- 
partment. I do not think, Sir, any one can possibly call this excessive ■ 
expenditure on over-heads. 

Having dealt with the question of retrenchment and economy, I will 
just make one remark about this constant call for cutting down expen- 
diture. In a service like the Posts and Telegraphs, efficiency is a very 
important consideration in dealing with measures of economy. The Posts 
and Telegraphs ^Department, in order to earn any revenue at all, must 
necessarily be efficient, and, therefore, in our search for economy, we 
cannot go beyond certain limits. An unpunctual, irregular or dilatory 
service kills traffic and this involves serious loss of revenue. Our efforts 
have been aimed in the last few years at publicity, at the instruction 
of the public as well as of the staff and in ensuring to the Department 
the legitimate revenue to which it is entitled. As a 1 result of these 
efforts, wo have attracted more traffic and more revenue, and we have 
now reached in the budget an equilibrium budget for the first time in- 
recent years, though I fear to say if it hns come to stay. 

Now, dealing with Mr. Pant's criticism regarding allocation of expendi- 
ture between the Posts and Telegraphs branches, I should like to mention 
that this question was thoroughly examined on a- reference made by the 
Public Accounts Committee. A memorandum was prepared, examined by 
the Auditor-General and submitted to the Public Accounts Committee 
which had no remarks to make; and the Auditor-General has accepted! 
that the existing system of allocation is as fair a system as could be 
devised to show exactly what is the revenue and expenditure in each 
branch. Then comes the question “ If the post office branch is making 
a profit, why should not the postal rates be reduced and lot the telegraph 
branch continue to work at a loss?” This question, Sir, was dealt with 
by the Postal Retrenchment Committee to which I referred before. I 
think I cannot do better than to read a few lines of that report which. 
I hope will dispose of this criticism. The Committee says: 

“Wo would also like to express at this stage our -view oil the point that has been 
made on several occasions from various quarteis that one branch of the department is 
working at a loss while another is working at a profit. Such opinions overlook the 
implications of the declaration of the policy of fioverrmient which was accepted by the 
representatives of the people constituting the Legislative Assembly. As we read the 
declaration, Government expect the department as a whole to be self-supporting, 
irrespective of the results of working of individual branches. This implication, more- 
over, derives support from common experience. Tlic results of the working of a large 
utility department like the Posts and Telegraphs which provides facilities of commu- 
nication of a most varied nature must depend on a variety of factors some of which 
are almost boyond control. It is not unreasonable to expect that in such circumstances 
sometimes it will he one branch and sometimes another which will show a profit while 
other branches are showing a loss. . For instance, we understand that m a good many 
countries the telegraph branch is running at a loss while the postal side 1ms been 
yielding a handsome profit 11 

The point to remember is this that the postal, telegraph, wireless and 
.telephone branches are all engaged in providing a- communication service 
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and that those services compete within limits with each other. For in- 
stance, when the urgency of the communication is only such that a day's 
or night’s interval makes no difference, the communication will be sent 
as a letter and not as a telegram. Lf on the other hand the message is 
of such urgency anl importance that it is necessary to obtain a reply im- 
mediately, the pen' 1 ,n will oluiously try to secure a telephone trunk call. 
Again, wireless communication is expensive for operating every-day com- 
mercial traffic foi short distances, but it will be invaluable at times when 
due to circumstances land lines are interrupted. As the railways become 
more efficient and trains are scheduled to run faster, letters will quicken 
up and will begin to compete with cheap telegrams. If, on the other 
hand, there is a breakdown of the railway service, telegraph traffic is in- 
creased. Tlmt these are not merely theoretical considerations will be 
borne out by the experience in different countries. For instance, since 
wireless telegraphy developed to an extent when it could compete success- 
fully with cable, the latter began to lose heavily; and as it was considered 
necessary to continue them a settlement between the two had to be 
arranged for in various ways so that, cut-throat competition between the 
two communication smites, both essential in their own way, could lie 
avoided. In India itsell, the unhappy state of affairs due to unrestricted 
road traffic, along trunk roads being allowed to compete with controlled 
traffic on railways running on the same alignment, is sufficient indication 
of the dangers that art 1 inherent in the policy advocated, namely, treating 
the service in each brunch as an independent concern. At present, the 
position is that the losses of the telegraph branch are met partly from the 
profits of the postal branch and partly from those of the telephone branch, 
and that, if all the deficits and profits are taken together, the Department 
is expected to work at .m equilibrium next, year. There is u real danger 
in treating each branch separately and we must therefore proceed on the 
assumption that the whole department is treated as one for the purpose 
of fixing the rates m the different brandies. 

The next point 1 should like to take is to remove the misapprehension , 
caused lw Mr Pant’s criticism in another matter. ITe stated that the 
telegraphic rate was reduced in 1934 but no relief was given on the postal 
snli for postcard®. The fact of the matter is that, in 1934, the telegraph 
branch was, it is true, working at a loss, hut there was a great deal of 
unutilised capacity, and we wanted to utilise that capacity, not involving 
additional expenditure. And wo gave to the public, not a cheaper tele- 
gram, but a shorter telegram. The charge remained the same, via., one 
atmu per word. Formerly the charge was 12 annas for the first 12 words 
or less /di/s one anna surcharge, and the new rate was nine annas for 
tlie first eight words or less The actual loss on the change made in the 
telegraph rate was anticipated to be only three lakhs and actually we 
got roughly the same revenue as before. On the postal side, however, 
we gave a cheaper Idler of half tola which was expected to cost 27 lakhs 
of rupees, and this one-atma-half-tola letter was rightly expected to be 
a relief to the poor man as well as to the business and rich man. There- 
fore, the accusation made by Mr. Pant has no foundation at all. 

Mr. Jinnah spoke of our revenue estimates and said that we have not 
made sufficient allowance in our estimates for the additional revenue that 
would accrue to us on account of the election. In tlie matter of the 
estimate made by Mr. Jinnah, one may differ. If his figures are to be 
taken, namely, Its. 1,000 on postal and telegraph charges per candidate 
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and if there are ten thousand, candidates, the revenue would certainly in- 
crease by one croro of rupees. There are no reliable figures that 1 can 
get hold of just now but 1 doubt .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What is vour estimate ? 

Mr. Gr. V. B ewocr: We have allowed for an increase in revenue mainly 
under the book packet traffics. We anticipate that candidates would utilise 
the bool: packet spost for sending round circulars asking voters to vote 
for them; and in that we have provided for an increase of about 14 per 
cent, over the present book packet traffic. But wliat 1 should like to point 
•oui is that our budget estimate of revenue this year is 11 croros and 33 
lakhs and for the budget estimate of 1936-37 we have taken 11 croros and 
'75 lakhs. That is an increase of 42 lakhs, but please remember that the 
original estimate which we had made was an increase of 55 lakhs, but 
wo allowed a reduction of 13 lakhs which is the loss in revenue anticipated 
by the modification of the letter rate, by raising the first unit of weight 
from half tola to one tola. I therefore submit that in making our estimates 
for the postal, telegraph and telephone revenue for the next year we 
have, if anything, erred on the side of optimism rather than on Ihe side 

• of pessimism. 

The question of Burma is not of immediate interest, because, what- 
ever relkif may or min not he coming would not come except in the 
'•liudgot for 1937-88, 

Now, loir, 1 will deal very briefly with the argument of subvention 
which was put forward by Sir Clow as ji Jehangir and other Honourable 
Members, The dangers of a subvention have already boon pointed out and 
I do not think J should really expand cm that question beyond what the 
Honourable Member in charge of my Department lias stated in his speech, 
namely, that once you emlmrk upon a policy of subvention you do not 
know where you may be taken and that once you give it in favour of the 
postcard for the poor man, you may next be asked to give it to newspapers 
in the interest of the press and the newspapers, to book-packets in the 
interests of the spread of education or of trade, and so on. It is entirely 
as a matter of sound economic or financial policy that we wish to impress 
upon the House that to embark upon this policy of subvention on any 

• excuse whatsoever is a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah; Is any subvention given in Great Britain to the 
post office ? 

Mr. G-. V. Bewoor: No, Sir; the post office in Great Britain is work- 
ing at a profit of something like 12 million pounds per annum. There is 
no question of subvention. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry G-idney: What about the Telegraph Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. C. V. Bewoor: Tt is losing. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Does not the general exchequer give a sub- 
vention of five million pounds for Telegraphs? 

Mr. Gr. V. Bewoor: No, Sir. The 12 million pounds which I mentioned 
is the net profit from the post office, telegraphs and telephones. 

iSir Cowasji Jehangir" Including the subvention? 
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Mr. G. V. Bewoor: There is no subvention. Tlie net result of the 
working of all the brunches of the Posts and Telegraphs Department is a. 
net profit of over 612 millions, that is to say, the .-612 millions is arrived 
at after taking from the profits of the postal branch and of the telephone 
brunch the losses of the telegraph branch. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: That is invention? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: There is no subvention, because the whole De- 
partment is looked at us one. Before 1 deal with the question of how tO' 
utilise the Small surplus which we have, namely, Bs. 2 lakhs in the 
1936-37 burlgel, I think it is desirable to deal very shortly with the anti- 
cipation of the extent by which the postcard traffic will improve as a 
result of tlie reduction in rate. I dealt with this question last year, but 
in spite of the full explanation ,f gave, I think Mr. Mudaliar repeated the 
same fallacy, namely, that wo will go up in one year — in a jump — by 130' 
million postcards. We can get some guidance from what happened in 
the past with regard to the postcard traffic. In 1918-19, we had the pice 
postcard, and we had 565 million postcards. By 1921-22 we reached 648 
million postcards, namely, an average increase of 28 million postcards 
per annum. The postcard rate was doubled in 1922-23, and the traffic fell' 
immediately by 125 millions, or 20 per cant. That is to say, the doubling 
of the postcard rate did not bring down the postcard traffic by half, but 
only brought it down by 20 per cent, hi the next six years, the postered 
traffic increased by 11 millions on the average, per annum. In 1929-30, 
the postcard traffic remained fairly steady, but slightly on the downward 
trend. Tn 1930-31, before we had increased the postcard rate the traffic 
had already begun to frill owing to trade depression, and in 1980-31 the 
postcard traffic was 510 millions. In the next year, 1931-32, when we 
had the full effect of the three picc postcard, the traffic fell by 47 millions, 
and in 1934-35, it fell again further by 20 millions. Wo have, therefore, 
before us these figures, that before the pice postcard was made a two pice 
postcard, the traffic was increasing at an average of 28 millions; when 
it was a half anna postcard, the avergo rate of increase was 11 millions ; 
and, later on, when we raised the rate by 50 per cent., the traffic fell by 
47 millions. Bor purposes of our estimate today, we have taken a ten 
per cent, increase in the postcard traffic as a possible increase on the re- 
duction of the rate. Now, ten per cent, means 43 million postcards, and 
I am sure, everybody will admit that that is not an under-estimato — it could 
not be an under-estimate, because even in normal times tlie traffic did not 
increase by more than 11 millions, or 28 millions when it was a pice postcard. 
Knowing Ihe present state of business in the country, it would he rash to 
assume that the postcard traffic could go up by more than 43 millions in the' 
next year. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative) : Has the Honourable Member 
taken into consideration the growth of literacy also during this period 0 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: Yes. We see the effect of increase of literacy year by 
year. It is not in one year that the increase in literacy lias taken place. The 
principal point that T am now making is simply this; the estimate which 
we have made for purposes of calculation, if the postcard rate is reduced to 
half anna, is on the basis of no increase a loss of 61 lakhs, but if there is an 
increase of ten per cent, or about 43 million postcards, the loss will be Bs. 49' 
lakhs. After all, it is an estimate, but by no means the .... 
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'Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Very lowest. 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: I do think that if the highest increase we ever had 
was 28 millions in the pice postcard, we cannot expect a jump up by more 
than 43 millions. 

There is one more point about the so-called poor man’s postcard. A 
large number of Members have spoken of the poor man’s postcard and 
accused Government of having no sympathy for the poor man.’ I will nob 
deny that the postcard is used by the poor man, but it is also used by the 
business interests to a very large extent, and the principal point which L 
wish to make is that while, undoubtedly, the reduction of the postcard rate 
would be welcomed by everybody, including the poor man, it would throw 
on the Department a very large burden and send the Department back to its 
most unsatisfactory state when it had large losses. Eor the last four or five 
years, we have been pinching and scraping, and, on the recommendation 
of the Retrenchment Committee, we have carried out a large number of 
measures which are affecting the public and the staff. Any one who 
refers to the, report of the Retrenchment Committee will see that the Com- 
mittee recommended certain measures which involved sacrifices on the 
part of the public, and certain measures which involved sacrifices on the 
part of the staff. We have carried all these out. We closed down a 
number of miremunerative post offices, we reduced a number of postal 
services and postal deliveries and we put up the rates. Now Professor 
Ranga wants us to give more post offices in rural areas find more frequent 
deliveries. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga (Guntur rum Nellore : Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Boxes. 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: Mr. Satyamurli wants more services, and Hon- 
ourable Members are aware of the storm that broke when wo discontinued 
one of the four steamer services between India and Burma. The other 
day, Mr. Satyamurti wanted nio to have two services running between 
Madras and Madura, one by the Trivandrum Express, and the other by 
the Ceylon Express. Mr. Joshi and Mr. G iri want more pay, less hours 
of work and more holidays for the staff. Business people want us to use 
the air mail more often and in more directions, and to give them cheaper 
a'ir mail rates. Mr. Anwar- ul-Azim and some one else hero want better 
buildings, cleaner buildings, bigger buildings and finer buildings. All want 
more jobs, so that more people may he employed in post offices, and 
every one wants cheaper rates. Sir, T submit that these are considera- 
tions which it is impossible to reconcile. Wo are now embarking upon 
a policy of postal expansion. We want to open more post offices to 
ensure to the rural population more frequent deliveries, we want to make 
our postal services more efficient and more frequent and quicker. Wo 
have shown onr earnestness by making a change in the letter rate which, 
T ant justified in assuming, is welcomed by the House, because no amend- 
ment lias been moved. We have given the public what is the. next best 
thing we could do after not reducing the postcard rate, namely, a better 
printed embossed enrd and a bigger size for privately manufactured post- 
cards. We are unable to give the particular relief which Honourable 
Members want at the present moment. We have already pointed out that 
the relief to the poor man could not he very much. I would, therefore, 
urge on the House that they should wait a little moi'e. The Honourable 
Mr. Jinnah quoted a proverb “Where there is a will, there is a way”. T 
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would counter by quoting another: “Patience and perseverance overcome 
mountains.” We on our side have persevered with this one object, and’ 
I ask tlic House to exei’cise patience on its part for a little time more. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah.: May I point out to the Honourable Member that 
we have followed you so many years, and you may follow us this year., 
and then see who is right next year. 

Mr, G. V. Bewoor: J am asking the. Honourable Member to follow mo 
for another year. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah: 1 am tired. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, m the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Poet 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head 'Postcards’ the folio-wing be substituted i 

‘ Single ... Six pies. 

Reply One anna’. 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES — 83. 


Aaron, Mr. Samuel. 

Abdoola Haroon, Seth Hivji. 

Abdul Matin Chaudliury, Mr. 
Abdullah, Mr. H. M. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Asaf Ali. Mr. M. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. Anantliasayanam, 
Azliftr Ali. Mr. Muhammad, 

Ba Si, TJ 

Badi-uz-55aman, Maulvi. 

Bajoria, Balm Baijnath 
Banerjea, Dr V N. 

Bhagavati Das. Dr. 

Bhagchand Soni, Eai Bahadur Seth. 
Chattopadhyaya. Mr. Amnmidra 

Nath. 

Chettiar, Mr. T S. Avimi- 

sliilmgani. 

Ctietty, Mr. Sami Yencatachelam. 
Chnnder, Mr. N. C. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Mr. Basanta Kumar. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha, 

Datla, Mr. Akbil Chandra. 

Desai, Mr. Bhulabhai J. 

Deshmukh, Dr G. Y 
DeSou/.a, Dr. F. X. 

Bssak Sait, Mr. H A. Salhar H. 
Oadgil, Mr. N. V. 

Gauba. Mr. K. L. 

Gliiasnddin, Mr. M. 

Gliuznavi, Sir Abdul Halim. 

Giri, Mr. V. Y. 

Gupta, Mr Ghanshiam Singh. 

Hans Raj, Raizada. 

Hidayatallah, Sir Ghulam Hussain. 
Hosmani, Mr. S. K. 

.Tedlie, Mr. K. M. 

Jahangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jinnah, Mr. ’M. A. 

Jogendra Smgh, Sirdar. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M 
Kailash Behari Dal, Balm. 

Khan Sahib, Dr. 

Khare, Dr. N. B. 


Lahiri Chaudliury, Mr. D. K. 

Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Maitra, Pandit Lakshmi Kalita 
Mulaviya, Pandit Krishna Kant. 
Mangal Singh, Sardar. 

Mehr Shah, Nawab Salubzada fwr 
Sayad Muhammad. 

Mod.y, Sir. H. 1’. 

Mudaliar, Mr. C. N. MuUvumnga. 
Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, Qazi. 
Muhammad Nauman, Mr. 

Muvtuza Sahib Bahadur. Maulvi 

Syed. 

Nageswura Rao, Mr. K, 

Paliwal, Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta. 
Pant,. Pandit Govind Ballabli. 
Parma Nand. Bhai. 

Raghubir Narayan Singh, C'hou- 

dhri. 

Raj nh. Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. 0. 

Rajan, Dr. T, S. S. 

Raju, Mr. P. S. Kumnraswami. 
Ranga, Prof. N. G. 

Salcsena, Mr. Mohan Lai. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Satyamurti, Mr. S. 

Shaukat Ali, Maulaua. 

Slieodass Daga, Seth. 

Siddir|ue Ali Khali, Khan Sahib 
Nawab. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr, Anugrali Narayan. 

Siuha, Mr. Satya Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Shvi Krishna. 

Sinha, Raja Bahadur Havihar Prosad 
Narayan. 

Som, Mr. Suryya Kumar. 

Sri Prakasa, Mr. 

Tliein Maung, Dr. 

Dmar Alv Shall, Mr. 

Varma, Mr. B, B. 

Yissanji, Mr. Mathuradas 
Yaniin Khan, Sir Muhammad, 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 
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NOES— 44. 


Acott, Mr. A. S. Y. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major 
Nawah. 

Allah Bakhsh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Nawnb Malilc. 
Aminuddin, Mr. Saiyid. 

Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur B. V. 
Krishna. • 

Ayyar, Brio Bahadur A. A. 
V enkatarama. 

Bajpai, Sir Girja Shankei'. 

Bewoor, Mr. G V. 

Buss, Mr. L. C 

Craik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai, Dr. B. D. 

Das-Gupta, Mr. S. K. 

Dash, Mr. A. J. 

Gidnoy, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry. 
Grigg, The Honourable Sir James. 
Grigson, Mr. W. V. 

Hallett, Mr. M. G. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Hutton, Dr. J. H. 

James, Mr. E. E, 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Khnrshaid Muhammad, Khan Balia' 
dur Shaikh. 

The motion was adopted. 


Lat Chand, Captain Bao Bahadur 
Chaudhri. 

Leach, Mr. E. B. 

Lmdsay, Sir Durey. 

Lloyd,' Mr. A. H. 

MacDougall, Mr. B. M. 

Metcalfe, Sir Auhrey. 

Milligan, Mr. J. A. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Muklierjee, Bai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Oharan. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Drank. 
Ban. Mr. P. B. 

Bow, Mr. K. Sa.njiva. 

Sale, Mr. J. E. 

Sarma, Mr. B. S. 

Scott, Mr. J. Bauisay. 

Slier Muhammad Khan, Captain 
Sardar. 

Singh, Bai Bahadur Shynm Narayan. 
Sircar, Tlio Honourable Sir 
Nripendra 
Spruce, Mr. G. II. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. B. E. 
Withcrington, Mr. C. H. 

Zafrullah Khan, The Honourable' 
Sir Muhammad, 


MOTION TOI1 ADJOURNMENT. 

Ban on Mb. Srninsii Chandra .Rose. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muliaintmidan) : Sir, 
I move : 


"That the Assembly do now adjourn.” 

Yesterday, the following news ivas published in the Proas: 

‘‘In a letter to the Daili/ Herald, Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose states that he has 
received a letter from the British Consulate in Vienna saying that, the Consulate received 
instructions from the Foreign Secretary to warn Mr. Bose that the Government of 
India had seen press statements that he proposed to return to Tndia by March the 
11th, and that the Government of India desire to make it clear to him' that, should 
he do so, he could not expect to remain at, liberty-— Rrvte>/' 

On ibis, Sir, is my present motion. Mr. Rnbhnsh Chnndra Bose 

4 requires no introduction in this Plouse. He is one among the 
very few of the most prominent leaders of Indian nationalism, 
and practically the idol of the youth of our nation, and his case, under 
this Government has been a very pathetic one. Some four years ago, 
he was taken away to be interned along with his brother, Mr. Snrafc 
Chandra Bose In' prison, Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose got a verv bad 
disease meaning danger to his life, and, for a long time, practically no 
pare was taken of him. Then, somehow, he was allowed to go to Europe, 
as it was then given out,' for his treatment. In the meantime, his brother, 
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avIio was in prison as an internee, over and over again challenged the 
Government to put him on trial. Perhaps, in response to that challenge, 
something happened which everybody in this House knows. Similar is 
the case with Ms brother, Mr. Subash Chandra Bose. Here is a gentle- 
man. against whom there is no charge. Government don't put him on 
trial, they dare not do so; still he was put in prison here, and restricted 
in his activities after he had gone to Europe. There was, however, every 
expectation that, at least owing to the present atmosphere in the country, 
Government would he inclined to give him liberty in India if he returned 
to this country. But we have got this stunning news that he would not 
be allowed liberty. Sir, only very recently, Mr Subhash Chandra Bose 
announced that ho would work, if he was given the opportunity to do so, 
ns the Secretary of the Tndian National Congress. Now, as every one 
knows, Pandit Jaw all nrl al Nehru is going to lead the nation next year, 
and if Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose becomes the Secretary of the. Congress, 
there is every likelihood that there will he an atmosphere in the country 
which perhaps both the Government and the people alike would like. The 
nation expects some calm organised work, and Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose 
is well known for it from the days of the East and North Bengal floods. 
He is a man who can work calmly and work effectively, and he is an 
honest public man He has made honest public utterances for everything, 
and all his activities, as the nation knows, are above board. There *is 
nothing to show that lie should get this treatment at the bands of the 
Government, and, particularly at this present juncture, the nation will 
simply be delighted to have him at the helm of affairs 

So far as I know, Mr. Bose is a nationalist of the first rank and he 
is a Congressman out and out, believing, as he does, in suffering and 
sacrifice. Though he may differ at times with the programme of the Con- 
gress and with its methods, there is nothing to show that he is anything 
but a Congressman and a nationalist with clear vision and outlook. I 
deliberately use the word nationalist here, as against internationalist. He 
is first a nationalist, and then an internationalist So far as I can say, — 
and I know him intimately — he always holds the interests of the Tndian 
nation uppermost in his mind and heart. 

As to the general aspect of this question, the nation must have been 
shocked at this news which I have already characterised as stunning. I 
do not know if national workers like Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose are to be 
interned and ex.terned or are to be deprived of their liberty indefinitely 
and without charge and sent to foreign countries and shut out there, — T 
do not Imow what will happen to the Tndian nation. Tt is practically 
driving the entire nation to desperation. We have often said in this House 
and elsewhere, on this subject, as well as on subjects similar, we have 
asked the Government on several occasions — but Government have but 
one reply, namely, that it is in the public interest, that they are the. only 
custodians of that public interest, and that we, the real representatives 
of the public, and the people have nothing to do with it and have no say. 
In the interests of the nationalism of Tndia, in the name of the public, in 
the. name of the peace that we all desira ns the common goal and a calm 
atmosphere for the development and evolution of the nation in the desired 
hues, if T had the power T would even appeal to the gods above to come 
down to save us from situations and incidents like this Our voung men 
todav do not know what to do if measures like this are adopted to put down 
the nationalism of India. It is neither conducive to a calm in the country 
nor good for the Government, With these words, I move mv motion, 
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Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) ; Motion moved • 
“That tho Assembly do now adjourn.” 

Mr. M. G-. Hallett (Home Secretary): Sir, it is with very considerable 
diffidence that I rise to make my maiden speech in this Assembly, accustom- 
ed as I am to the*cooler atmosphere of another place .... (Hr Honour- 
able Member: “Cooler?”) . . . yes, actually cooler. I am not an accom- 
plished speaker, and I trust tho House null listen to me with patience and 
attention. My excuse for being here is that the Government do not wish 
to conceal the facts: they do not wish to conceal the reasons why they 
think that the return of Mr. Subhash Chandra, Hose to India as a fret-; man 
would be a menace to the peace and tranquillity, not merely of Bengal, 
but of India generally. We. do not justify ourselves merely by any bald 
statement that it is in the public interest, but T and the Honourable the 
Home Member hope to give reasons which, we trust, will convince some 
of the Members that there are very valid grounds for holding this view 
about Mr, Subhash Chandra Bose. 

I must go back to rather early days, but T want to do it as quickly as 
possible, as I have not got much time before me, hut we must judge a 
person’s future, activities' by bis past history. Mr. Subhash Chandra 
Bose, as the House knows/ passed into the Service to which T have the 
honour to belong, but he left it because of non-co-operation. He left it to 
become a politician, not merely a politician, but a left-wing politician, and 
not merely a left-wing politician, hut a revolutionary left-wing politician . . 
(An Honourable. Member: ‘•Question.”) . . . wlio has been prepared to 
support methods of terrorism and who has also been prepared to support 
methods of militant mass revolution. We have facts and details to prove 
that statement. He came out here in 1920 or 1921 at the (‘all ol non-co- 
operation. He took part in that movement. He regarded that movement 
as a success, because it bad converted the Congress from a constitutional 
and mainly talkative organisation into a revolutionary' organisation. He 
was disgusted and he resented the calling off of the movement after the 
tragedy of Chaun Clinnra He was not the only person who resented the 
calling off of the movement. The terrorists in Bengal who, after the 
amnesty of 1920, had held their hands during the two years that, the non- 
co-operation was going on, started in 1922 on n more drastic campaign 
of violence However, I will not say much about those years. I pass on 
to the time when he was arrested under .Regulation III in the year 1924. 
in the autumn of that year. His case was examined according to the. 
methods which were described to this House by the Honourable the Home 
Member and bv myself in the Council of State- a few days ago it was 
examined with great care, was examined by two Judges who gave it- as 
their finding, thnl* they were .satisfied that thorp were reasonable grounds 
to believe that Subhnsli was a member of a revolutionary conspiracy, and 
that, if at large, he would he a danger to the State, more particularly on 
account of his public position and his outstanding _ organising ability. 
I quite admit what the Honourable the Mover has said, namely, that he 
has great influence with the youth of the country . That is really he 
danger with Mr Subhash Chandra Bose. I have looked up that record, 
and I am perfectly satisfied in my mind that there was full justification 
for the order. It- is a detailed record, and there is no doubt that, during 
that year, 1923, he had been guilty, or lie had been responsible for making 
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example, in August of that year, he published in the Alma Sakti, one of 
the worst terrorist papers of Bengal, an appeal to revolutionary organisa- 
tions calling upon young men who were prepared to sacrifice their lives. 
Apart from his open activities, there were some more secret activities, 
and we have good reason to believe that he was in close association with 
the leaders of the terrorist party and was cognisant of many of their plots 
for the assassination of Government officers. Further, it must be remem- 
bered that, as Chief Executive, Officer of the Calcutta Corporation, he had 
taken a leading part in enlisting in the services of the Corporation those 
who had “suffered in their country’s cause’’ and, as I prefer to say, had 
taken part in the terrorist movement. He was put under detention and 
removed to Rangoon where he stayed till May, 1927, and he was then 
released mainly for reasons of health. During the next years, it is quite 
clear that he was pursuing definitely a left wing policy and was trying to 
get hold of two of the most inflammable element's of the country, labour 
and the students. He took credit to himself that lie was responsible for 
getting the students to organise themselves, and we all know what that 
organisation has ultimately resulted in Bengal, in many cases not merely 
in constitutional agitation, but in the methods of tile terrorists, He 
started, T think, the Bengal Students Conference, 1 think, in 1928. putting 
before them the message of Communism. Is Hint a good message to put 
before the youth of Bengal, the youths who are so impressionable and who 
are so ready to swallow all these dangerous doctrines which are pul before 
them? Ho took part in labour agitation. He went to Jamshedpur, where, 
at that time, there was strike in the Tata Iron and Steel Works He 
took some part in the Bombay Textile Strike which was also going on about 
that time. He was thoroughly disgusted with the right wing of the party. 
He thought that their methods were halting, and lie disagreed with the 
tactics of the Swarajists in the Legislature. He thought it was far better 
to take more drastic loft wing action. I do not want to go into the events 
of those years in any detail, hut 1 just quote, those instances to show the 
general lines on which his mind was working 

Then, Sir, I must mention, although many Members of this House 
know it probably better than I do, what happened at the Lahore Congress 
in the end of 1929. I quile admit that the policy, which he enunciated 
there, was rejected by the Congress, but it shows the way his mind was 
working. He moved a resolution that the Congress should aim at setting 
up parallel Government, and, to that end, should take up the task of 
organising the workers, peasants and youths. Surely that is a definitely 
revolutionary poliev which he put before the Congress ? 1 am glad, 

however, that the Congress rejected it, but he was very indignant with 
them for adopting a half hearted policy and adopting a message of inde- 
pendence without determining any definite means for obtaining that 
objective. 

Now, I pass on to the 3rd January, 1930, whon Subhash Bose was 
convicted. He was convicted for an offence committed in Calcutta some 
months before, where he took part in a demonstration in aid of what he 
■euphemistically called “political sufferers’’, hut. who might better be called 
terrorists. He was convicted under section 124 and 124A and sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment. The sentence was upheld by the High 
Court, and it is on record that at those demonstrations most inflammatory 
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placards were distributed and displayed, placards like "Long live Devolu- 
tion", "Down with Imperialism", "The Gallows alone shall give India 
Happiness"— all that kind oi inflammatory stuff which has had such effect 
in stirring up the youth of Bengal. Seditious speeches were also delivered, 
and, as I said, the result was that he was convicted and was in jail for 
the greater part of 1930. When he came out just at the time of the Delhi 
Pact in 1931, ho did all he could to persuade Mr. Gandhi to include, not 
only the non-violent Civil Disobedience prisoners in the Pact, but also the 
violent prisoners from his own province of Bengal. He had many dis- 
cussions with him, but at last, after the decision arrived at by Government 
not to give way over the agitation of Bhagat Singh was announced, he 
thought it was no good fighting and lie gave up his points, but it was 
clear that, throughout that period, he was eager to help the terrorists of 
Bengal who had been his supporters. 

Now, Sir, I shall go on to the reasons which led Government on January 
3rd, 1932, to arrest him under Peculation III. 1 wish to make it perfectly 
clear, in the first instance, that it was not because of civil disobedience. 
1-Iis arrest, it is true, coincided with the outbreak of civil disobedience, but 
the question had been under discussion for some time before, and the 
reasons for his arrest were the same as those in 1924, that is to say, because 
he had been very closely associated with terrorism in Bengal. Now, Sir, 
I hope to show briefly some of the evidence on which that decision was 
based. At a meeting of this Assembly in September last, the Honourable 
the Law Membor read out a letter, a rather important letter, but he did 
not mention names, although possibly some of you guessed who Mr. A. and 
Mr. B in that letter were. I will not name Mr. B, I will still refer to him 
as Mr B, but Mr. A was Subhash Bose. The letter is by Krishna Das. 
That letter reads as follows: 

"I interviewed Mr. A on the 7th evening. What I gathered from him is that he 
appreciated your position on the subject of release of prisoners, but he pleaded and 
will plead before you that the situation in Bengal required that the group of revolution- 
aries in Bengal, if possible, be satisfied . . , . Mr. A.’s party consists of Y ur/aniar 

group of revolutionaries, policy guided from Calcutta and Ranchi, but the organisation 
has ramifications throughout Bengal. The present Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee is under control of this group of men pledged to the cult of violence, but 
not opposed to mass movements of non-violent kind, it being the opinion of this group 
that such movement is most, helpful towards preparing the ground for greater revolution 
which was hound to be based on violence.” 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta (Chittagong and Piajshahi Divisions: Non- 
Muhaminadnn Burn!) : What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. M. G. Hallett : February, 1931. Probably some of the Members 
in the House do not know exactly what the Yugantar party is or was at 
that time, II. was a party which was responsible for the Chittagong 
Armoury raid, for the Paliart-ali outrage at Chittagong, for the attack on 
Europeans at the Cricket match and for other outrages in that town. It 
was r party which, about that time, adopted a programme for the murder 
of Europeans in hotels, clubs and cinemas, burning of the aerodrome at 
Hum Dum, and cutting off of the gas and electric supply of Calcutta, 
and other revolutionary measures of that kind, a purely revolutionary 
party,— a party which, as far as I know', has been more dangerous than 
the opposite party of the “ Amish il an” . That group was clearly pledged 
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to violence, and Subhash Bose was the head of that, parts. The letter 
goes on : 

“Hence this group did not oppose but participated in the movement of 1921, us- 
also in the present movement, and is the mainstay of Mr. Suhhaali Chandra Bose. 
Bengal politics are nothing but a struggle for power (whether in Alio Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee or in the Calcutta Corporation), between this group and the 
Anuslulan group. Mr. A and Mr. B are pawns in tile game.'' 

Then, it went on to refer to another group of revolutionaries — the 
“Bepin Ganguly” group which originally belonged to Mr. B, but' lias now 
gone over to Subliasli Bose. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Uahim) : The Honourable’ 
Member’s time is up 

Mr. M. G. Hallett: Sir, that pretty well completes my speech. May 
I just, before. T sit down, correct one misapprehension which live Hon- 
ourable the Mover appeared to hold, he said that no (tare was taken of 
Mr. Bose when he was in prison. Sir, I was Home Secretary during 
all that period, and T can assure you that the Government had taken every 
possible cure ... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member’s time is up , 

Mr. M. G. Hajlett : Sir, T trust (Griex of ‘‘Order, order.”) 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: Mr President, we have been told that. Mr. 
Subhash Chandra Bose was not arrested in connection with the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement, but because lie was associated with terrorism. 
This reminds me of the ease of his brother, Mr. Surat Chandra Bose. 
Sir, the Civil Disobedience Movement was inaugurated in January, 1932, 
and, nr or about that time, both the brothers were arrested. Sir, when- 
ever sve moved in this House for the release of Mr, Savat Chandra Bose,, 
we used to be told that Mr. Sarafc Chandra Bose was deeply involved in 
revolutionary activities; that was the case of the Government for a long 
time. Now, since then, belter counsels have prevailed, with the result 
that, later on, after a long time, Mr Sarol Chandra Bose 1ms been re- 
leased. Now that he has been released. I take it. Sir, and 1 have a right 
to take it, that the Government are now convinced that be, Mr. Karat 
Chandra Bose, was not deeply involved in revolutionary activities; or, 
for the matter of that, he was not involved at all in revolutionary nelivi-. 
ties 1 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik (Home Member): When? 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: I am quite sure, Government have realised 
later on that they were wrong originally in holding that he was in any 
way associated with revolutionary activities. 


The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: No, no. 
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Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: Now, fciii- it is some time now since Mr. 
Sami Cham Ira Bose lias been released Wlmt has been the effect of 
this release? The British empire has not tumbled down. J think I can 
sa\ that this Government lias not the least ground of complaint against 
Mr. Rarat Chandra Bose ever since his release and the Government do 
not regret that he lias been released. Now, 1 am only afraid that what 
is true about the .case, of Mr Sarnt Chandra Bose is also true about the 
case of his brother, Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose. Mr. Rub hash Chandra 
Bose is no more associated with terrorism than his brother, Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose, was. Well, Sir, we have been given a long history of the 
career of Mr. Rubliash Chandra Bose. After all, nil that ancient history 
is absolutely irrelevant, remembering that he was allowed to be at large 
for a long time even after the alleged activities of Mr. Bose, enumerated 
by the Honourable Mr. TTdllett. The really pertinent question is • why 
was he arrested in 1932? Because he made a speech in 1923, or because 
lie spoke to the labour people in 1924? That cannot possibly be a reason 
for his arrest again in 1932. The whole question is — why was he arrested 
in 1932? Under what law, and for what activities? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Terrorism. 

& 

Mr Akhil Chandra Datta: Sir. we have been told this morning and 
also this afternoon that he was not arrested in connection with the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. Tile ease is that he was arrested, because he 
was associated with terrorism. Jiut, 8ir, cue thing is very significant, and 
that is this, — that he was not arrested under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act or any other law (and there is quite a lot of them] both in India 
and particularly in Bengal; he was not arrested under any law dealing 
with terrorism; he was arrested under the State Regulation of 1818. At 
that time, in the year 1932, many people in Bengal, both loaders, and 
from among the rank and file, were arrested under one or the other of 
these repressive laws dealing with terrorism, and, therefore, 3 may take 
it that there was not sufficient reason for his arrest, under any of these 
Acts. Therefore, my ease is this. If he was not arrested in connection 
with the Civil Disobedience Movement — and admittedly he was not, — 
and if he was not arrested under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, the 
question arises — why was he arrested at, all? Now, that reason is to be 
found in the speech inode hv the Honourable Mr. Hallett in which the- 
Government explanation is to be found; he must have been arrested 
because of his past activities. Bui, whatever they may be, revolutionary 
or ofhenvise, tint is quite a different matter, that is a matter of con- 
troversy, — the fact remains that he must have been arrested, not in con- 
nection with the, Civil Disobedience Movement, nor for any acts of ter- 
rorism or any association with terrorism, at that particular time, in 1932' 
or thereabouts, hut, he must have boon arrested in consequence of his past 
activities ! 

Mr, M, G. Hallett: His activities at recent past, 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: I do not give way — -the time is only fifteens 
minutes. 
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Now, Sir, a question was asked in this House in September last. The 
question was as to whether, when lie was in Europe, he could go to 
England. The reply was this — a very significant reply : 

“Apart from the fact that his passport is only valid for certain foreign countries, 
no restrictions are imposed on Mr. Bo, so’', n 

so that there are no restrictions while he is in Europe. 

Then, Sir, the question was asked whether he would be allowed to 
come back to India. The Honourable the Home Member's answer was: 

“He will he allowed to return to India, unless any restriction is imposed before 
ha returns.” 

Therefore, Sir, it is perfectly clear that oven in September, 1935, 
when this answer was given by the Honourable the Home Member, there 
wore no restrictions upon him He will not be allowed to come back if, 
before his return, any restrictions arc imposed on Air. Subhasli Chandra 
Boso. The question, therefore, arises — when were these restrictions con- 
templated or imposed, and for what fresh activities 0 We have not beqp 
told anything lake that, and it is impossible for us to believe, that there 
were any activities on His part in Europe which would afford any ground 
at all for any fresh restrictions. Now, Sir, with regard to all these acti- 
vities in Europe, they are not underground nativities. He has been 
making public utterances. T am reminded that there has never been an 
allegation that there is anything in his activities in Fairope which would 
furnish a justification for the recent action on the part of Government. 

Now, Sir, it appears to us, as has been referred to by the Honourable 
the Alover of this motion, that Mr. Subhasli Chandra Bose has declared 
his intention to act in concert with Pundit Jawaharlul Nehru, lu fact, it 
is reported that the understanding is that he will act as the Secretary of 
the Indian National Congress. Now, Sir, I do not know if the Govern- 
ment can contemplate with equanimity Pandit Juwaharlal Nehru as the 
President of the Congress and Mr. Subhasli Chandra Bose as Secretary 
of the Congress. Until we are precisely told what led ihe Government 
to take this action, and, in tile absence of any satisfactory explanation as 
to the present activities of Mr. Subhasli Clumdra Bose justifying ihe Gov- 
■emment’s action, well, they cannot blame the people if thoy have a shrewd 
suspicion that this restriction is the result of the apprehension that 
these two men, these two idols of India, Pandit .Tawaharlnl Nehru and 
Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose, that the combination of these two men is 
an eventuality which cannot be countenanced by Government. It has often 
been said that Air. Subhash Chandra Bose is the idol of India, that he is 
an outstanding personality gifted with all the powers of a leader, and 
this must be the reason why this fresh restriction is imposed upon him. 
I repeat that until the Government lay all their cards on the table and 
make it perfectly clear why, apart from ancient history of Mr, Subhash 
Chandra Bose, he should be restricted from coming to India. Has any- 
thing taken place recently after September, 1935, which necessitated Gov- 
ernment taking this action to impose restriction ? Sir, there are three 
lenders of Bengal who were arrested at the beginning of 1932. These two 
'brothers, Subhash and Sarat, and another most respected leader of Bengal 
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who is uo more, Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta. Wo all remember tlio circum- 
stances in which Mr. Sen-Gupta was arrested on the day of his arrival 
from England and at the moment when lie set his foot on Indian soil, in 
fact he was arrested in the steamer itself. 1 do not think even the Gov- 
ernment- can say that the lute Mr. Sen-Gupta was associated with terro- 
rism. The Government arrested him just at the nick of time, on the eve 
of the inauguration, of the Civil Disobedience Movement. The real reason 
foi the arrest of these three gentlemen was either actual participation in 
the Civil Disobedience Movement or apprehended participation in the 
Civil Disobedience Movement. That is the reason why all these restric- 
tions were imposed in 1932 and why these restrictions are sought to be 
reimposed on Mr. Subhnsh Chandra- Bose now. With these, words, I 
support the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): (The 
Honourable Member was greeted with Cheers from all sides of the House.) 
Sir, I am glad to notice that T have become so popular on both sides of 
the House Sir, I do not desire to say a single word which will in any 
way impede the liberty of Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose in Bengal or in 
India if conditions further improved in Bengal. At the present moment, 
the position of the executive is this: that the Legislature, whether under 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act passed by the Bengal Legisla- 
ture or under .Regulation HI of 1818, empowers, and makes it indeed the 
duty of the executive to exercise its powers of detention if there are 
reasonable grounds for believing that a particular man is likely to be a 
source of danger. The issue, therefore, is whether the materials which 
can be placed before the House will induce this House to agree that there 
are indeed strong materials for u reasonable belief in that direction and 
that the executive lias not acted arbitrarily, and has been within the 
bounds of law in this matter. 

Now, my Honourable Mend, the Deputy President of the Assembly, 
has taken the trouble to meet the points which, in fact, were not pressed. 
He has not said a single word about a very strong ■prima facie evidence 
upon which the previous speaker, Mr. TIallett, relied. I am not going to 
read that letter of Krishnadas again. That has been done. But, in that 
letter, there was a positive and detailed statement that such and such 
a revolutionary party, viz., the yugantar , were the adherents of Mr. Subhash 
Chandra Bose. I am not trying to prove that in fact Mr. Bose is really 
a terrorist, there being no finding of Court, but I am trying to prove that 
Government have ample grounds for believing that he is one. Who was 
this man Krishnadas ? (Interruption ) If I have unlimited time, I can 
meet all ihe objections. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member must bo allowed to proceed with his speech without interruption. 
He has limited time at his disposal. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Who was this man who wrote 
this letter? Was he a spy, a police informer, or a common informer? 
Who was this Mr. Krishna Chandra Das? He was a Bengali. One of the 
ill-informed newspapers in Bengal suggested that he was a non-Bengali 
and that he was trying to malign Bengalis. No, Sir, Mr. Krishna Chandra 
Das was a Bengali, a man born in East Bengal, and who passed some- 
where about a year in Saburmati Ashram, and who wrote a book “Seven 
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Months with Gandhi". He was his Secretary. Now, Sir, he came to 
Calcutta and acquired prominence there in 1930. His avowed object was, 
as will be found — -I cannot go into details — from the files of contemporary 
papers like the Advance, the Forward and the Fatriha, he came to launch. 
Civil Disobedience Movement in Bengal. We have no,. grouse, about the 
Civil Disobedience Movement. But, in April, 1930, after he had delivered 
ill's first speech, he was introduced to a large gathering at a public meet- 
ing by one of the leaders, Mr. San-Gupta, and was represented to be the. 
Secretary of Mahatma Gandhi. He was there in Calcutta in connection 
With political activities of the Congress. Very well, Sir There were a 
series of meetings. They were all organised by the North Calcutta District 
Congress Committee, and, to put the matter briefly, in one of his first two 
speeches, he stressed the point that, for attaining the Congress ideal of 
Independence, there were lour stages. The first stage was the stage of 
petition, that is where the non-Congress people suffering from slave 
mentality are supposed to stay, vis., the stage of petition. The second! 
stage was non-co-operation, the third stage was Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment, and the fourth stage was the stage of anarchy. Those were the 
views he expressed, He continued to take the most active part, and he 
was treated as a member of the inner group in Bengal in active touch 
with the leaders. He toured extensively throughout Bengal, and, because 
be was coming in close touch with the terrorists, or at least going to them 
and talking to them, a watch was kept over him, and this letter was inter- 
cepted. I have read this letter. After that, has it been said that this 
letter is not a genuine letter? Can it be said that Mr. Krishna Chandra 
Das is a man who could not possibly have known the real state of affairs 
in Bengal? Sir, we have a clear admission from Krishna Das that that 
was his letter. I find from the papers, for instance the Advance of the- 
4th October, a gentleman quoting this letter and signing himself as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, address- 
ing a letter to Mr. Krishna Das, forwarding him a copy of my speech or 
rather a very elaborate summary of my speech, but taking care to quote 
the portions which have been read out by Mr. Hallett, bringing out the- 
connection of the terrorists with the leaders. And Krishna Das was asked 
as to whether the letter was written by him, and asking Krishna Das for 
his sources of information. Krishna Das was told' 

“It is necessary in the public interests, that your reply should reach me at an. 
early date.” 

Krishna Das got this letter; he knew exactly whut allegations had 
been made by me on the strength of his letter; \ have no information 
beyond that. What was his answer? He gave an answer fairly quickly, 
and this is his reply. He is still the Secretary of the All Tndia Congress 
Committee, as he was in those times, and he writes from Swaraj Bha'wan, 
Allahabad: 

“Dear Sir, I have your letter dated the 19th instant. Px-om what appears in the- 
press, it is clear that the Law Member quoted only portions of nxy letter ” 

Well, Sir, as a matter of fact, the very next day, he must have got 
a complete^ report of my speech; and, as it is, the extract which was set 
out and with which he was confronted contained practically whatever T 
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Bose’s party included tlie Yugantar party. Lei ua see what Krishna Das 
says: 


“Unless you can get the full text of the letter from the Law Member and supply 
me with a copy, it would lie rather unfair to form any judgment on my letter or to 
■call upon me to'offer an explanation I can tell you that I have no distinct recollection.” 

Sir, there nre many lawyers here. All of you are men of strong com- 
mon sense. I nslf you, what can you infer from this? “I have no recol- 
lection, let me have the complete letter”. Well, Sir, the extract put to 
Krishna Das was complete enough, but, in any case, the complete letter 
was published in the newspapers in a couple ot days, and, later, in about 
seven or eight, days, in the official proceedings. IJp to this moment., has 
Mr. Krishna Das offered any explanation? Has he said that he was 
misinformed, that he heard the story in the streets and that he was not in 
active touch with the cabinet of the Bengal Congress ? Nothing of the 
kind; and we know that the person concerned, Mr. Subhash Chandra 
Bose, had been writing letters, sending messages, giving directions from 
Europe every week. Has he, up to this moment, denied the charge that 
at any rate in 1931 the Yugantar party, — I need not go into the history 
of terrorism, but you know that the two main terrorist parties were the 
Yugtmiar and the Amishilav , — that they were his followers, and they wore 
supporting him throughout in his career both in the public, and in the 
Corporation. Nothing of the kind. Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose has not 
said that his followers did not include, the Yugantar party. 

Now, Sir, a very relevant question will be put, viz., wliat does all this 
mean ? Assuming this to be true, this was in 1931, and here wo are in 
1036. That is a very pertinent and important question, and 1 will try 
to answer that, The two parties, as we know from the days of the Parti- 
lion, were the Yuganinr and the Amtshilan. In the year of grace, 1936, 
have they been broken up? T say, no, because, only in May, 1935, we 
had a judgment in u hat is known as the Inler-provmcinl case. The 
judgment covers 100 pages, and 1 have no desire to inflict it Oil the House. 
But the Courts found it from the evidence in the case, which lasted a year 
and a half, that the ramification of these two parties spread over Calcutta 
and the Punjab, to South India, to Burma; and their conclusion was 
that this was one conspiracy which was going on, according to the finding 
of the Court, right up to some part of 1933 and the case was started at 
the end of 1933 or the beginning of 193-1. .1 will read one paragraph from 
the conclusion. 

“The conclusion from this evidence is that the conspiracy was one conspiracy, 
whether m Calcutta, in Bengal, in Burma, in the Punjab or in Madras It was a 
continuing conspiracy which did not cotno to an end with the arrest of the lender, 
Pi’ohhat Chandra Chakvavarty." 

In passing, I may inform the House that the brain of the conspiracy 
were five persons wlio were detenus, sonic of them having escaped from 
either village or home domicile, one from Buxa camp, and another man 
who was wanted but never arrested. 

The judgment states: 

“What were the objects of this conspiracy? We believe that they wore as described 
by the witnesses who were, privy to it, a succession of mined risings oyer India as a 
wholo with lobbery and d.icoity and murder as its subsidiary objects and means to 
its final end. The model, so far as the methods of achieving the objects of the 
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conspiracy was concerned, was Irish. It has been described as guerilla warfare the 
time for which had not arrived. We gather from the witnesses that the real outbreak 
was to come when the number of the members of the party was equal to the number 
of soldiers in the armv Members were being recruited mostly from among students. 
Money was being collected through the commission of dacoities; arms have been 
procured through sources which could only have been unlawful. This is a conspiracy 
which, so far as tlio evidence goes, seems to be confined almost entirely to the 
hhulmlnh classes, recruiting its members from among the move impu'ssionable youths 
in schools and colleges.” ^ 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali (Delhi: General): Was Bose an accused person in this 
case ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Wliut answer does my Honour- 
able friend expect from me ? Why this interruption when 1 am getting 
only 15 minutes ? 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali (Delhi: General): I simply asked n question on a point 
of information and wanted an answer. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: The answer is this. Mr. Asaf 
Ali knows, Bose was not an accused The point is that we start with the 
grima fade strong evidence of a man who was Secretary of the All-India 
Congress Committee who was specially louring Bengal and was in touch 
with the Congress leaders, I mean Krishna Das, that the Y ugantar party 
was under the control of, and among those who were led by this particular 
person, Mr. Subash Chandra’ Bose. I am trying to show that the main 
panties had not been broken up and that their members were guilty of 
this conspiracy and were committing these dacoities and murders all over 
India and Burma right up to the middle of 1938 That is the answer to 
the question as to whether conditions had so far improved after the letter 
of Krishna Das in 1931, that one need not take any notice of the Yugantar 
party or the Anushilan party. That is the point I will remind you of 
another fact, viz., that if, as a matter of fact, tilings have improved so 
much in Bengal, that special powers of detention are now unnecessary, 
how is it that an Act giving special powers to the executive was passed 
in Bengal in 1934, — Act VII of 1934? Then, again, in 1935, an Act, has 
heen passed by which some of the special powers of the Executive, which 
were lapsing, have been extended for three years. The Legislature in 
Bengal, the executive in Bengal, have no doubt about the necessity of 
continuing these precautions even in 1935. This is solely on the point as 
to whether conditions in Bengal have so very much improved that no 
precautions need now be. taken, and that detention necessary in 1932 is 
unnecessary now. Improving conditions justify increasing releases, lmt 
not the release of all now and at once. 

Sir, one word more, and T have done. T do not exactly know what 
point my Honourable friend, the Deputy President, wanted to make. T-Te 
pointed out, that Mr. Bose uas taken under Regulation III and not under 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1 think he will concede that, 
if he could he arrested under Regulation II T, he could equally be arrested 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. In fact, the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act gives wider powers. I think, my Honourable friend' 
knows perfectly well that, in respect of persons dealt with under 
Regulation TIT, Government are enabled to give them much greater facili- 
ties by way of increased accommodation and of increased maintenance than- 
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tl it} prisoners under tlie Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. My 
Honourable friend knows that Its. 1,350 a month whs being paid to Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose and a fairly decent amount had all along been paid 
to Mr. Subhasli Chandra Bose. If Mr. Datta so prefers and Mr. Bose 
is dealt with under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, the only 
change will be that lie will get a very limited allowance, and there will 
be other difficulties. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: Was that my request ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: No, that is not your request, 
but sometimes the best way to punish tv man is to grant his prayer, and 
I am trying to show wluit will happen if he is dealt with under the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 1 know Mr. l)atta contends that there- 
should he no detention under any Act, but F was dealing with his point- 
less remarks about Regulation fll being applied, and not the Bengal Act. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: That is not the prayer. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Sir, T have finished. 

„ Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muham- 
’ madan Rural): Mr. President, the matter which has been put 

’ P ' 11 ' before the House requires a little closer examination than what 
has been applied to it by either the Honourable Mr. Hallott or the 
Honourable the Leader of the House. The real question underlying the- 
announcement that emanated from the Government resolves itself ° into 
this that they are now adopting methods— somewhat subtle methods of 
caution — of exiling people from this land only on their belief that, if they 
return to the country, the normal activities, by which this country is 
to be prepared for a democratic constitution, — to make people alive to 
their rights and their obligations — are all to be treated as crimes. One 
could understand the Russian method of lifting a person to ho sent to 
Siberia and not allowing him to come, back. There is undoubtedly a 
subtle improvement on that — the announcement that is made which is- 
the subject of the motion this afternoon. But let me define the three 
issues as T ask the House to see in the matter which has been raised 
for debate. The first and foremost, as to which there has been a con- 
siderable amount of begging of the question, is the fundamental issue of 
the civic liberties of any Indian whatever not to be detained either inside 
or outside the country or exiled without a trial before a legally consti- 
tuted tribunal under the law of the land. We shall never concede the 
right of any Government whatever to detain a man under those circum- 
stances and to address arguments on the lower ground — on the ground' 
“has a case been made out for executive action?” in substitution of 
the higher right and claim which we should always maintain for the free- 
dom of men. That is the first issue, and on that not a word has been- 
said as to why, during the years, when, except on one occasion when 
the Government had evidence enough, he was tried under section 124 and 
sentenced— -on all succeeding occasions he has been detained or externed 
under circumstances under which, if there was evidence, it was the duty 
of the Government to try the man before a tribunal. The only answer, 
therefore, so far as that is concerned, is that, the Government not only do 
not propose, but do not vsnture to justify their action oil the ground 
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with which we have been familiar, namely, that the witnesses’ lives are 
exposed, to risk or danger, because there is no other reason given, so far 
us I am aware, by the Honourable Sir Henry Oraik, in defence of the 
policy ofi detention without trial. All that lie said is: “We have inform- 
ation which is not entirely based on police reports, but we are not able 
to let it out lest the lives of persons who have made statements, and 
would, therefore, be witnesses in the case are exposed to danger and 
to risk”. But which arc the true risks whoa we consider the broader issue? 
Is it the possible risk to the life or limb of a supposed witness who may 
■ or may not be tailing the truth, or the liberties of the man who is 
• deprived of it without trial, and lus services being lost, so fur as the 
country is concerned? H is imoossible to bring home, to this House, and 
particularly to those sitting on the other side, the agony of a liigh-souled 
man to whom tho deprivation of the opportunities of service io his land 
is the greatest punishment — greater even than that which you can in- 
flict upon him. (Cries of “Hear, hear”.) It is impossible for me io 
imagine what freedom and liberty means when they talk glibly about 
conditions in Bengal. To that, T now next address myself The principal 
issue is not whether the condition in Bengal has changed. The principal 
issue is: “Have you uuy evidence of the intention of Mr. Wubhash Chandra 
Bose, on his arrival in Inditv, of engaging lmuseJf in any activity — whether 
it exists independently of him or not?" (Orion of “Hear, hear.”) In fact 
before a jury, the meanest possible jury, Sir N. N. Sircar would not dare 
address such an argument. I-Te says: “I am not here io tell you that 
I have any evidence as to the man, as to whether he has (he intention 
of taking advantage of his presence in this country to ally himself with what 
may lie still an existing institution or not. On (he evidence 
I have it [hat conditions exist, of winch advantage may or can 
be taken”. They use words which are very difficult, (hey read sentences 
without any relation to each other, they mid statements without, bringing 
it home to persons as if (hose statements convey the actual declarations 
of the man himself. The true issue, therefore., before the House is this, 
for I do not recede from the first position that 1 took up, that this House, 
I hope and trust., will always stand for the civil liberty of man and a 
trial by the constituted tribunals if there is any charge against him. But 
assuming for the purpose of argument that there is a part, of the House 
that requires the issue to be doali with on the lower ground, T ask myself 
and I ask the House the question “has a word been said yet iu support 
of it?” A history has been given to you which would he the history 
of the most innocent and the most respected hero of any country. ( Cries 
of “Hear, hear,”) It is said, he, has capacity for organisation, he has 
ability, he has education, he took part in non-co-operation with uhich 
evidently Sir N. N. Sircar and bis colleagues have no quarrel. lie may 
have taken part in civil resistance with which also they do not see any 
quarrel or any vice. Therefore, the growth of a man in support of the 
liberties of his land and the methods thal may be pursued— (he earlier 
history — instead of being a credit seems to the little mind of (hose persons 
something against an individual. In fact, to us, who have been suppressed, 
the example of the growth of a man’s mind and the why in which he un- 
grudgingly gave up his service for the freedom of his land — is anything 
but a crime that is said to emanate from him. T cannot see how, except 
the single fact of this letter of Krishna Das— taking as correct the evidence 
as to its genuineness which has been read out before yon — all the rest 
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would not liave been admissible in a Court] of law. You cannot be allowed 
in giving evidence of the present intention of the man to say ‘‘¥es, from a 
school boy he grew up and up and up, and until lie became the best 0 / 
the Congress Nationals”. If, in their eyes, that is a crime, all I can say 
is that the House, 1 hope, will not attend to that as being a part of an 
evidence. They think it may he an insidious method oil argument, but 
in any Court of law, m any court of conscience, in any court of common 
sense', could we evfcr he told that, except that single letter of Krishna Das, 
anything lias been said to this House — a great, deal has been said about the 
condition of Bengal, a great deal has been said about, the earlier biography 
of a man who gave up a big sen ice in order to join non-co-operation— ■ -is 
that, a crime or is that an act of sacrifice shoving a large, generous, 
patriotic mind' 1 What is il that he did ? If he delivered a speech which 
was seditious, lie. was tried and punished. That eannot. he a continuous 
crime or a recurring offence. If : t was a recurring offence, there was 
nothing to prevent, them trying him another time as they did Pandit 
•lawuharlul Nehru. Why did they then resort lo this act for the purpose 
of what is called bestowing upon him a graceful pension — they can keep 
the pension if Kubhash only can regain liberty. Therefore, the true issue 
before the House is this: Has any evidence been placed before this House — 
assuming that we are to judge flip matter on this lower ground— of his 
immediate intention on Ins arrival m this country so that the condition 
fcfiatis there in Bengal may provide a circumstance of which he is going to 
take advantage? And, of that, not a word lias been said. But there is 
more than that, so far as I am able to state to this House, I am in 
possession, Sir, of correspondence— and from the way m which (lovern- 
inent have copied practically every letter that 1 have hitherto received, 
from the manner in which it, appears to have been rc-gunmicd every 
time — I am sure they are in possession of the fact that lie has the avowed 
intention of coming hack to this country in order to take his proper and 
legitimate share in the activities of the Indian National Congress. And 
if there is one thing move than another of which if, can bo a conclusive 
evidence, even on the confession of my friends on the oilier side, it is 
that whatever the past, and whatever his acts, his present and immediate 
intention with, which alone you are concerned is that, lie is going to engage 
himself and to take part 111 an institution and organisation whose creed 
is both non-violence and truth. That part, therefore, is entirely known 
to them; and being known to them they cannot venture upon any evidence 
on the only issue before the House. 

As f said, in 1931, it was said that Krishna Das reported that his 
inclinations were towards the Yvganiar party : in fact, that, by itself, 
furnishes no evidence against Subhasli; all that the letter states is 
that, fvorn the information that he received Habbush was so 'inclined 
Five years have passed since then, four of which he has passed in exile. 
All his declarations have been opened, and, if any correspondence lmd 
taken place, it could not have escaped the vigilance of Government 
Therefore, mark you, since the year 1931, there is not an iota of evidence 
placed belore this House contrary to the avowed intention to which 1 
have referred, which he has publicly stated and to which I am here to 
testify, that thqPTuin is coming here with any definite intention which 
could justify executive action of this kind. To exile a man for all time 
for fear of a revolution means this: that we cannot reorganise our country. 
If revolution means that we are going to reorganise the masses of this 
country, ic seems from the speeches of the Honourable Mr. Hal left and 
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the Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar that it is a crime. On the one 
hand, you say “Your masses are not sufficiently awake ' therefore, you 
cannot govern yourself. You have not the ground, you have not the 
basis, you have not the foundation for self-government". You pretend 
and profess that we should prepare ourselves for self-government, and yet 
all you do, when any man wants to reach the masses, is to put the police 
on iiis trail. And the executive is on tlieir head as far as they can help. 
If that is the method by which your professions are to be judged, we 
cannot help thinking that, they are not only insincere, but they are worse 
than insincere. Every time a man goes about among the masses of the 
people, in order to teach them tlieir fundamental rights and the methods 
of future Government, you put your police on his trail. I can give my 
own recent experience. 

I went up to my constituency. 1 visited 75 village centres. Let alone 
the immense waste of expenditure, on police — there were two buses, with 
the deputy superintendent of police and three other police officers, two 
shorthand writers, two long-lmnd writers and others. That is bad 
enough. All 1 told the policemen was this and they hung down their 
heads in shame — 1 said '‘Instead of running alter robbers, dneoits and 
thieves, has it now become vour business to run after patriots, men wliofn 
you desire should go among the masses of the people and tench thorn 
what their fundamental rights and duties are?" But that is not enough: 
the degradation does not stop there. In the earlier part of the tour we 
found these men bringing their own tables and chairs to show that they 
were superior to the rest of the men in the land. Whenever there was a 
song sung m the beginning about Homage to the Motherland ( Bande 
Mataram), wo used to get up and they used* to do the same. Afterwards 
there was a change in their demeanour by reason of the orders which they 
got. They were wailing till the last moment lest they should miss the 
last word 1 had to snv: and then swiftly they ran tuvay; to that- also I 
have no objection; but when I went further into northern parts, they got 
definite orders that it was a part of their duty at the risk of sacrifice of 
their sendee, that they should sit down while the rest of their fellow- 
countrymen were singing a song paying Homage to their own Motherland. 
(Opposition cries of "Shame” 1) This is the degradation, this is the 
moral ruin which this Government have brought, about in the name of 
law and order, in the name of executive action, and in the name of 
preserving the peace of the country. This Government turns men 'into 
beasts by ordering them to act against their country and tlieir countrymen 
against their better judgment and their natural instincts and spontaneous 
inclinations. 

Sir, that by itself is not enough. You always find that they are afraid 
of the word "revolution”, and they confuse it with a movement of armed 
force. They are afraid. Why are they afraid of it? Tf there has to be 
revolution in this land before the people are awake to what they themselves 
desire in their heart of hearts to be the true foundation of democracy, 
then it is inevitable. Therefore, I support this motion on the ground that 
it involves the highest principle of civic liberties and the Government have 
produced no evidence of Rublmsh Chandra’s immediate present intention 
to engage in anv subversive activities with which alone this House is con- 
cerned. (Opposition Cheers.) 
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Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi (Dacca emu Mvmensingli : Muhammadan 
Jiura'l): Mr. President, coming as I do from Bengal, I think it is my duty 
to speak on this motion. Before I proceed with my speech, let me give 
an answer to my Honourable friend, Ihe Leader of the Opposition. He 
has said “What is your evidence that Mr Hubhash Chandra Bose, when 
he comes back to India, Mill take again to terrorism or exciting people? 
You have no evidence whatsoever of his intention when he comes back 
to India. So far ns we see, lie is coming bark to net as Secretary to the 
Indian National Congress That is a very good movement, and why should 
you prevent him from coming hack?” The answer is this, every time that 
be was released, the very first thing that he started was exciting people; 
and I will give you this instance first. When he was sentenced and when 
he was in Burma, lie was released on the ground of ill-kealtli. He was 
said to be suffering from tuberculosis. He came back to Calcutta, and the 
whole disease disappeared within a, month, and he started exciting the 
youths of Bengal. He was again imprisoned : again, on the strength of 
ill-health, he was let out . . . 

An Honourable Member: How did the doclnr certify? 

p Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi: . . and ho again started youth and 

labour movements. That is the apprehension in the mind of the Gov- 
ernment .... 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras Oily : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : How 
do you know? 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi: This is what lawyers call antecedent pro- 
bability. Then, again, the prtsenl condition of Bengal does not, according 
to the Government of Bengal, justify his release. He has been repeatedly 
told, as late tm even last month, thal any attempt on his part to eoim- 
back to Bengal will not be allowed by Hie Government of Bengal. (Inter- 
ruption,) He has been told that as soon as the situation improves, as 
soon as the time comes, they will allow him to come back, and they will 
be only too pleased to do so. His brother has been informed repeatedly to 
inform him, and my information was that he was not coming back to India, 
but recently I find in the newspapers that he is coming back. As I know, 
the policy of the Bengal Government has been to examine these eases re- 
gularly and most carefully .... 

Mr, M. S. Aney (Berar Representative) ; We have heard it often . 
nothing new about it ! 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi: Hear it once more .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable 8ir Abdur Rahim) : The Honourable 
Member need not take notice of such interruptions. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi: .... and as soon as they find that they 
can release Mr, Subhash Chandra Bose, he will be released. So late as 
1934, the Bengal Council, by an overwhelming majority, .... 

An Honourable Member: Unrepresentative ! 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi: You might as well cal! this an unrepiesen- 
tive House — the Bengal Council passed the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act. As the Honourable the Leader of the House has just reminded 
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Ibis Honourable House, the Bengal Council passed without u division 
another Act extending some of the Acts giving special [lowers for three 
years. The judgment again in the inter- provincial case (Homo Honourable 
Members “Sane briel' ) was delivered as lute as' in 1935. That is the 
position in Bengal, and, I find in today's Statesman, Sir, tile. Honourable 
Si) 1 Robert Reid, the Home Member in the Government of Bengal, said in 
thn Bengal Council' 

“Since 1934 the eountiy li.is brim fiee from those outrages, iintl he olnims that this 
is due to the measure the (lovernment have taken inihirlinu tin* detention of vevolu- 
tiommes. It would he very unwise to accept any proposal that there should ho a 
wholesale release ol these men. The Clm unment would not clo their duty by the 
province it they were to take that step." 

At the samo time, he said: 

“'flic Government were pursuing a policy ol‘ steady reltase whenever possible. A 
considerable number of detenus were being i flensed on giv ng money bonds. Home 
had been set ul liberty on certain conditions, and a number of them had been taken into 
training camps recently opened. They Imped that the youngmen who had offered 
themselves for training would l>v Ibis neons have their minds diverted from their 
previous inclinations and find it possible to earn a good living.’’ 

Sir, I hope Mi*. Habbush Chandra Bose will lmv<*. patience and he 
advised to prolong his stay on the .Continent for a little longer (Several 
Honourable Members: “Who will bear his expenses?’’), so that the posi- 
tion in Bengal may improve further and enable the (lovernment to with- 
draw all restrictions so far as he is concerned, and then he can come back 
to India, — the country which lie loves so much — and do his duty here. 
Sir, his brother was also under detention. As soon as the Government 
found themselves in a position to release him, he was released, and, I am 
sure, Sir, the Government will examine, the case of Mr. Subhash Chandra 
Bose also from time to time, and, as soon as they feel that thov can release 
him, he will bo released. (Home Mevilms of the Opposition ; “Oh, Oh.’’) 
Sir, I oppose this motion. 

Mr. M. Asaf 411: Sir, T move that the question he now put. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European) Sir, it is not a very pleasant 
task to take part in a discussion of this kind, especially when the sub- 
ject of the discussion relat.es to a person whom one has known in past 
years T have bad the opportunity of knowing Mr Subhash Chandra 
Bose since the year 1920. T was, as a matter of fact, a member of the 
Committing in connection with the North Bengal Flood Relief Fund which 
operated in 1921, of which Mr. Bose was a most effective and efficient 
Secretary. I then had an opportunity of seeing first hand his consum- 
mate executive ability in operation. Then, Sir. I think it. was in 1922, 
if I mav take the House into mv confidence for a moment, when Lord 
Lvtton became the Governor of Bengal, lie, asked me mid one of my 
colleagues if he could be brought into touch with some of the lenders of 
the younger generation in Bengal, not as a Governor, hut as a man; and 
T remember that a private meeting was arranged at a private house, 
between Lord Lytton and five or six lender* of young Bengal, among 
whom was Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose T have, even today, a vivid re- 
collection of the very frank and open conversation which took place, there 
between the Governor of the nrovinee and what: was then described ns 
the coming men in Bengal. Then, Sir, f also remember Mr. Bose as tin* 
Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Corporation. Mv Honourable 
friend and colleague, Mr. George Morgan, saw much of Ids work at close 
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quarters, ancl 1 had from time to time in those days occasion to come 
in contact with Mr. Bose. Then came iris detention in 1924. T may say 
that on that occasion I and some of my colleagues, who were then Mem- 
bers of the Bengal Legislative Couuoil, were so anxious to he perfectly 
convinced that the evident e on which action was taken was beyond 
question that we went to see the Governor of Bengal and had to lie per- 
sonally satisfied ljy him before we were prepared to say that the nci/ion 
that had been taken by the executive was justified. Then, Sir, ] filer, 
after his release from this period of detention, Mr. Bose was a Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council where there was a very pretty struggle 
for leadership hetween himself and Mr. -f, N. Scn-Gupta, a struggle which 
divided and has continued to divide flic Congress Party in Bengal. I 
may say that during' his membership of fin* Bengal Legislative Council, 
when 1 was also a Member, 1 renewed my acquaintance with him, and' 
L came, 1 think, to appreciate his ideals and the gradual trend of his 
mind towards certain methods of carrying out those ideals. These 
methods, 1 believe, arc to this day olcuH fixed in his mind, as the only 
satisfactory method's for carrying out what, he desires for this eonurty,-- 
but 1 shall come to that later. Mr. Bose is a man of many parts, he 
has filled many roles. 1 remember one day, T think it. was at the time 
of the Congress session in Calcutta seeing Mr, Bose as a Captain (An 
Honourable Member: "0 O.C vos, as the General Officer Commanding 
the Congress Chivalry riding proudly through the streets in the North end 
of Calcutta City on a white hors.’ (-la Honourable Member: “He was in 
a car.' 1 ) Be was at one time riding on a white horse, hut perhaps feeling 
somewhat uncomfortable he came down from the horse and finished the 
journey in a car sifting- on the hack. 

Sir, the Honourable the Leader of flic Opposition has, 1 think, said 
quite rightly that these somewhat varied and lurid experiences of Mr. 
Bose s past are not necessarily the points at issue today, although they 
may, of course, and must and should properly colon* any decisions reach- 
ed in regard to any action that should be taken against him now. But 
the real point at issue is as to what are the apprehensions as to the 
future. Now, Sir, T understand that Mr. Bose was actually released on 
grounds of health, and that he was released on the understanding, and 
T must stand co'Tocted if I am wrong here, that he should go abroad for 
those purposes. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: He wanted to go. 

Mr. F. E. James: 1 understand that, he desired to go abroad, may he 
for other reasons, hut primarily for reasons of health, and that’ he 
received treatment in Europe. On those grounds he was released. There 
has been, so far as T understand, no statement on the part of Mr. 
Subhash Chandra Bose that he docs not propose in future to associate 
lnmself with those movements with which he was undoubtedly asso- 
ciated m the past, when I knew him On the contrary, there have been 
very definite statements made in Europe in recent weeks and months, 
which, to my mind, make it perfectly clear that the methods for which 
he stood then are still dominant in his mind as the only effective methods 
o be followed m this country, in the achievement of the ideals to which 
the ITonourahle the Lender of the Opposition hns referred. Mr Bhula- 
bhai Desai is not afraid of revolution; lmt is he sure that the revolution 
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lie is thinking' about is the same kind of revolution that Mr. Bubhash 
Chandra Bose is thinking about? is he perfectly certain that the Congress 
that ho is thinking about is the same kind of Congress with the same 
kind of activities that Mr, Bose is thinking about? There lias been some 
remarkable evidence in recent press statements issued by Mr. Bose him- 
self. There is Here, taken from the Hinduaiun Timexf a report of a 
speech which Mr. Bose delivered recently in Dublin. In the speech he 
dwelt on the need for propaganda in this country and the need for propa- 
ganda against false conceptions of this conn l ey in foreign lands. Tie 
went on to say that the movement for independence in India was going 
on different lines from those of the past. He emphasised that the day 
was not far off when they would have in India a bigger upheaval Ilian 
was witnessed in 1930, or at any time within the last hundred years. In 
another article, which was published in this country, 1 think it was in 
November, of last year, he made the statement that the aggressive move- 
ment in this country had niorely been suspended as it was decided to 
rally their forces and to prepare for another upheaval; and that the general 
expectation lodav in India was that, when the new Constitution was put 
into operation in about twelve months’ time, it would hi' (lie beginning 
of a freBli agitation — T would mark the words — “a fresh agitation" norm 
ing as they do after the words “prepare for ivnotlur upheaval,” 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, the Mover of this motion, made a 
stirring plea for a calm atmosphere in this country fov the inauguration 
of the reforms. Does he really consider that the programme to which 
Mr. Bose has today committed himself is the best kind of progarmme for 
the croat-ion of a calm atmosphere in this country 0 Does he really 
believe that the return of Mr Bose, unrepentant for the past, determined 
io carry into the future a .method which, to put it bluntly, is the method 
of mass revolution through the force of arms, — does he really believe that 
this is a method or a progarmme. which should he permitted to be in- 
augurated in this counfe'y at a time when, on his own admission, thorn 
is need for a Calm atmosphere for the inauguration of the reforms ? Sir. 
as far as our own community is concerned, particularly in Bengal, I 
think I am voicing their unanimous feeling when T say (hat they are 
anxious that nothing should he done at the present moment which would 
run the risk of undoing what has already been done in the wav of grap- 
pling with the terrorist menace. I am perfectly sure ('hut, with his known 
antecedents, with his present professions of policy, thev would not wish 
that Mr, Bose should ho given free leave to return to this country and 
to resume those activities, possibly on a nation, -wide scale, which Hot. 
only previously caused untold misery in Bengal, hub which were the 
fullest justification for his internment before liis last release. 

Several Honourable Members: Let the question he now put. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I will begin by referring very briefly 
to a point raised by the Honourable the Deputy President about a Ques- 
tion T had answered in September lust. I was asked then if Mr. Bose 
would be allowed to come back to Tndia, and I replied, “Yes, unless any 
restriction is imposed before his return". If, by anything T said then, 

T quite unconsciously conveyed a wrong impression, 1 can only apologise. 
Wind T meant was that he held a passport valid for a return journey tn 
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India, but we had then no information that he intended to u-turn, and, 
ihereforc, we liad not conveyed any warning. I Have reason to believe 
tha't, very shortly after that, lie perfectly clearly appreciated himself 
wliat the position was, and T do not think that anybody was really 
deceived. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Hnllett, Hus dealt with the earlier his- 
tory of Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose, and has shown very clearly his con- 
nection, his intimate connection, with the terrorist movement. It is not 
the case, as the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition put it, that he 
was inclined to dally with certain ideas. Our case is that liis party was 
the Yuganiar Party and that that \va= his main support in his political 
campaign, that he was the head or one of the heads of this terrorist or- 
ganisation, and that it was on that account that he was put away ill 
January, 1932. By his internment, of course, his connection with ter- 
rorism was perforce closed, hut nonetheless his restless mind continued 
to harbour thoughts of revolution, and 1 have evidence to prove that. 
Let me say quite dearly that when I speak of revolution in this connec- 
tion, I mean, not a peaceful revolution or change of ideas, but violent 
revolution brought about by a mass rising. He was interned, as I said, 
in January, 1932, and he was allowed to go away from India for medical 
reasons in February, 1933. He appears to have spent his time in Europe 
largely in writing a book, — "The Indian Struggle’’ — which wo had to ban 
because of wliat we conceived would be its very deleterious effect on the 
minds of youth in this country. That hook was published as recently 
as 1985, and the conclusion which any impartial render of that hook — 
and I have road it carefully — must draw is that throughout the civil dis- 
obedience or non-eo-opomtion struggle the. one thing that Mr. Bose re- 
gretted was the limitation imposed on that struggle by Mahatma Gandhi’s 
creed of non-violence. Time after time he implies that it was non- 
violence that led to the failure of the Civil Disobedience Movement. If 
you put yourself into the mind of the author, it is clear Hint throughout 
lie regrets that limitation u;as put upon it, and that, if he had been the 
leader, he would have changed the non-violent creed. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Can you quote passages to prove it? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik ; f have not time now to make quot- 
ations. 

Mr. D. K, Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal: Landholders). Please send me 
the book to read. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: Li the autumn of 1932, we became 
aware of a revolutionary organisation, called the Samyavadi Han glut. Wo 
had reason to believe that Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose was concerned 
with that, and, in a house search in Bombay, we came across certain 
letters that he had written when ho was under treatment iu the sa’ni- 
torium at Bliowali in December, 1932. These letters were found early 
in 1933, in a house search in Bombay, and 1 have here' a photographic 
copy of them, throughout in Bose’s handwriting and signed by his name, 
.T am prepared to show them to any Member or to lay it on the table. 
The principal letter says: 

“Ah a Matter of fact, the present programme of the Congress based as it is on the 
adjustment of interests and not on radicalism, cannot achieve much more. Tile two 
great limitations imposed by Oandhiji on the Congress programme are (1) non-violence 
and (2) non-interference with the vested interests in Indian society. Within these 
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restrictions )niu‘li sropi does not mush for a militant plan of action. The Uaugresh has 
not attempted an armed struggle- — it only attempted (o paralyse the civil administra 
tion. In the latter objceth e, it has tailed. The military and civil administration of 
the country is altogether unimpaired. How then can we expect Swaraj '! Ho wo really 
want Swaraj/ If so, wo liaxe to fac> two problems. Firstly, how to overthrow the 
armed forces of the Crown— or at least how to keep them engaged. And secondly, 
how to paralyse the civil administration of the country. We mp-t make it physically 
impossible for the law courts to function and for revenue, ini omc-tax, etc., to lie 
collected, while the army is kept engaged. The Irish method, for example, was to keep 
the entire army engaged tluuuqh guerilla warfare — while the ,-ixil nlniinistration was 
completely wrecked by the volunteers My view is that these two problems can no 
longer be shirked. To solve them we inns! fall b u k on ilie support of the masses. 
To get their support, xve must stand for a Socialist republic — the establishment of 
which, will serve the real interests of the masses. Hence the b'H wing of the Con- 
gress must immediately organise itself as an all-India party with a sociilist piogramme 
and a militant plan of action. T want the nucleus of an organisation to ho started 
at once. I think ive must mgunisp under the name of the // iiiiliixtnni Kamt/hrarJi 
Nnngha 

And that is tvhv he. tried to sinvl this organisation culled (lie Schhi/ii- 
vutU Sanglw. This in the important purl of that letter. A year or two 
later, this Stuni/avadi Stutgha was uetimlk found to lie in existence in 
the Madras Conspiracy Case, where it was formed by released terrorist 
prisoners in Madras who had come into contact with Bengal terrorists 
in the jails in Madras. The Madras Conspiracy Case brought out that an 
organisation wns formed among these released terrorist prisoners, though 
the name Namyavadi Huiujhn was later changed into the JTirulustnn 
Socialist Republican Army. 

That letter is most definitely of a revolutionary character. It shows 
that the author is pledged up to the hilt and that his own ideas were in 
favour of pure revolution and violent revolution at that. 

In May, 1933, to carry on my story, when Subliunh Chandra Hose 
was living at Vienna, we intercepted a cyelostyled pamphlet. T have, it 
here. The address on the wrapper is plainly in Bose’s handwriting. The 
postmark is that of Vienna. Tt is called "India at tlm Cross-Roads” by 
‘‘A Samynvadi”. It contains the usual allegations about, the repressive 
policy of Government, and so on. 1 do not propose to go into those, but 
it sums up the present situation in the country. Tire Congress, it says, 
has failed in its appeal to the Indian servants of the Crown in India. No 
attempt has been made to win over the Indian army and the Indian 
police. They are, still loyal to the present regime: 

"It should always lie remembered that a nationalist movement can succeed m 
paralysing a foreign government only when either or nil of (he following steps arc 
taken : — The prevention of tux ami revenue collection, the adoption of measures where- 
by help from other quarters— whether financial or military— nmy not reach the 
Government in times of distress.” 

What does that mean? 

Mr. M. S. Aney: It means non-co-operation 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Tl means the cutting off of com- 
munications all over tile country, and possibly the stopping, by some 
method, of troops coming from England: 

‘‘Thirdly winning over the sympathy and support of the present supporters of the 
British Government in India, Unit is of the Army, the Police and the subordinate Civil 
Servants, so that oidi-rs given by tlio Government for crushing the movement will not 
bo canned out Fourthly, actual attempt to seize power by force of arms.” 
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Is that not, violent revolution? Is iluit what the Honourable the 
Leader of the Opposition described us the ordinary methods by which the, 
■country is being prepared for u democratic constitution? I leave it to 
the House to judge. The pamphlet continued: 

“The last step mast lie ruled out becausi the Congress is pledged to uon-violenee 
but it is nevertheless possible to paralyse the present administration and compel it 
to submit to onr demands if we can adopt the following measures : — Prevent the 
collection of tu\es uid revenue; through labour and peasant organisation pi event all 
kinds of help from levelling the Government when they are in difficulty; and win 
the sympathy and support of the Government's own supporters by means of our 
superior propaganda if these three measures are adopted, the Govei rincntal machinery 
■can be thrown out of gear.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City Mulni'inmndiin Urban)- What is the 
date of that ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: This was intercepted in May, 1933. 
Well, I ask the House: Can you have a more definitely revolutionary 
pamphlet than that ? It was sent to this country cyclostyled and not 
printed, and 1 claim that the Coy eminent, or any Government [or the 
mutter of that, would have acted with incredible folly it they had al- 
lowed a man of Bose’s intellect — for he is admittedly a man of great 
• intellect and great organising capacity — to enjoy his freedom and put such 
ideas into execution. 

Then, we go on to another phase of his activity — the presidential 
speech which ho intended to deliver at the Third Indian Political Con- 
ference in London in June, 1933. Ho was prevented from doing that, 
been US'- he- could not gel a passport entitling him to land in England but 
ho printed his speech and that had to be banned in Lidia. Much of 
his speech is very similar to this document which has been intercepted, 
though the ideas are expressed in more restrained language. I shall give 
a few quotations. He says that compromise between England and India 
is out of the question: 

“Them am no common interests which make u compromise possible ami desirable. 
The only solution of the present deadlock that is possible is through the attainment 
of India’s freedom. This implies the defeat, of the British Government in India. How 

India can win freedom tor herself, we shall now have to consider The 

Congress hoped to win political freedom for India by paralysing the civil administra- 
tion oE the country through non-co-operation and civil disobedience. It is necessary 
to analyso the causes of our failure in doing so m order that we may be more successful 
in future. India therefore must resolve to launch another light on a bigger and more 
intensive scale.” 

And, then, lie talks of the intellectual equipment necessary to carry 
oul' this resolve. The language used here is much more restrained and 
cautious than that of the cyclostyled pamphlet, hut from its spirit and 
terms and in many cases from the actual phraseology used, there is no 
doubt that both were composed by Mr. Bubliasli Chandra Bose himself. 
Both of them are frankly revolutionary. The “Samyavtidi India of the 
future” is another document which came to light in 1934. I cannot say 
definitely that that was written by Subhash Chandra Bose, but it is part 
of the same movement, and, there, again, the language is very closely 
akin In his. However, as that is not definitely known to be his, 1 will 
pass it over very briefly, but it does describe what are the objects of this 
Samyavadi Association of which Bose was one of the first organisers, if 
not the principal organiser, The lower ranks of the Indian Army are to 
be won over — that is, seduced from their allegiance. The lower ranks 
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of the Indian police, who also come from tlie peasantry, ale to be won’ 
over. The lower ranks of the different departments of the civil services, 
who hardly get a living wago, are also to be won over. . , . 

Mr, President (Tlic Honourable Sir Abdur Ralmnj: The Honourable 
Member’s time is up. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Cradk: Well, Sir, 1 will conclude. I have 
much more evidence, but I will only sa'y that I hope 1 have said enough 
to show that, not only has this man a definite terrorist, connection, but 
that he lias been harbouring, to the best of my belief, up to this day, 
definite ideas of a violent revolution: and I say that the executive would 
be failing in its duty if it allowed such a man freedom to carry out those- 
ideas in India 1 . 

An Honourable Member: I move: 

“That tha question bo now put."’ 

T 7 oices : No, no, no, no. 

Mr. President (The Honourable. Sir Abdur Rahim): Order, order. The^ 
question is: 

“That, the question bo now put.’’ 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES— 65. 

Aaron, Mr. Samuel. 

Abdul Matin Clmudhury, Mr. 

Abdullah, Mr. II. M. 

Auay, Mr. M, S. 

Asaf Ali, Mr. M. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. Anantbasayanam, 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Ba Si, TJ. 

Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Banerjsa, Dr. P. N, 

Bhagavan Das, Dr. 

Chattopadhyaya, Mr, Amarendn 
Nath. 

Ohettiar, Mr. T. S. Avinaahil ingam. 

Chetty, Mr. Sami Yeucatachelam. 

Chmuier, Mr. N. 0. 

Da*-, Mr. B. 

Das, Mr. Basauta Kumar. 

Das. Pandit Nilakantha. 

Datta, Mr. Aklul Chandra. 

Desai, Mr. Bhulabhai J. 

Deslimuldi, Dr. (}. V. 

E'sak Sait, Mr. H. A. Sathar H. 

Gadgil, Mi’, N. V. 

Gauba, Mr. K. L. 

Giri, Mr. Y. V. 

Gupta. Mr, Ghanshiam Singh. 

Hans Raj. Baizada, 

Hosmani, Mr. S. K. 

Jedhe, Mr. K. M. 

Jogendi'a Singh, Sirdar. 

Joshi. Mr. N. M. 

Kailasb Behari Lai, Babu. 

Khan Sahib, Dr. 


IChare, Dr. N. B. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Alaitra, Bandit Lalcabmi Kanta 
Malaviya. Pandit Krishna Kata 
Mnngal Smgb , Sai'dar. 

Mudaliar, Air. 0. N Muthuranga. 
Aluhammad Ahmad Kazmi, Qazi. 
Alurtuza Sahib Bahadur, Maulvi’ 
Syed 

Nagcswara Rao, Mr. K. 

Palnval, Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta,. 
Pant, Pandit Govind Ballabh. 

Parma Nand, Bliai, 

Ragbubir Narayan Sing’ll, Chondhuri. 
Rajan. Dr. T. S. S. 

Raju. Mr P. S t Kumaraswami. 
Ranga. Prof N. G. 

Saksena, Mr. Alohan Lai. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Satyamurti, Air, S. 

Rhaukat Ali, Maulana. 

Sheodass Daga, Seth. 

Singh, Mr. Bam Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Anugrah Narayan. 

Sinlia, Mr. Ratya Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Shri Krishna. 

Rom. Mr. Siirvya Kumar. 

Sri Prakasa, Mr. 

Thein Maung, Dr. 

ITmar Aly Shah, Mr. 

V'arma, Mr. B. B. 

Viasanji, Mr. Mathuradas, 
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Abdoola Haroon, Seth Ha}i. 

Aoottj Mr. A. S. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Ma„or Nawab. 
Allah Bakhsl) Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Malik. 

Aminuddm, Mr. Raiyid. 

Ayyar, Piwan Bahadur R- V. 

Krishna. 

Ayyar, Rao Bahadur A. A- 

Venkatarama. 

Bajpai, Sir Girja Shankar. 

Bewoor, Mr G. V. 

Bhutto, Mr. Nabi Baksli Illahi Baksfi. 
Buss, Mr. h. C. 

Craik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai, Dr. K. D 1 
Das-Gupta, Mr. S. K_ 

Dash, Mr. A. J. 

DcSouza, Dr F. X. 

Ghiasuddin, Mr. M 
Ghuznavi, Sir Abdul Halite 
Gidney. Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry. 
Griggj The Honourable Sir James. 
Grigson, Mr. W. V. 
e Hallett, Mr. M. 0 
Hudson, Sir Leslie 
Hutton, Dr. J. IT. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh. Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Khurshaid Muhammad, Khan Bahadur 
Shaikh. 

Lai Chand. Captain Bao Bahadur 
Chaudhri. 


Ijeach, Mr. E. B. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy, 

Lloyd, Mr. A. H. 

MacDougall. Mr. H, M. 

Metcalfe, Sir Aubrey. 

Milligan, Mr. J. A, 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Muhammad Nauman, Mr. 

Mukherjce, R:u Bahadur Sir 
Saiya t.' Imran 

Noyce, The Hunmmillc Sir Frank 
Rajah, Raja Sir VaHideva 
Rajah, Rao Bahailur M. C. 

Rau, Mr. P R. 

Row, Mr K. Sanjiva. 

Sale, Mr J. H 
Sarnia, Mr. R. S. 

Scott, Mr. J. Itunnay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan. Captain 
Sardar. 

Singh, Rai Cahadm Shi am Narayan. 
Sinlia, Raja Bahadur Hurihar Prosad 
N'arayan. 

Sircar, The Honourable Sir 
Nripeudra. 

Spence, Mr. G. II, 

Tottenham, Mr. G. IT. F 
Witheringtmi, Mr. II 
Yakub, Sir Muhamm.nl, 

Yamin Khan, Sir Muhammad 
Zafrullah Khan, The Honourable Sir 
Muhammad. 

Ziauddm Almiadr Dr. 


The motion. was adopted. 

Mr. President (The TToiiourable Sir Abdur Rahim)* T1u> question is: 

“That the House do now adjourn.” 

(After the ringing of the Division Bell had stopped and before the 
President called on the Honourable Members to divide). 

Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, T rise, to a point of order. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Raliim): There can be no 
point of order at this stage. 

The Assembly divided: 


(When Division was proceeding, some Honourable Members were 
noticed forcibly dragging some other Honourable Members to vote one 
way or the other.) 
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AYES— 62 

A, iron, Mr Samuel. 

Abdullah, Mr H. M. 

Anew Mr. M. S. 

Asat All, Mr. M 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. Ananthasayauam. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Da Si, U. 

Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi 
Banerjea, Dr. P. N. 

Bhagavau Das, Dr. 

Chattcpadhyaya , Mr Amarendra 

Nath. 

Chettiar, Mr, T. S. Avinashihngam. 

Chatty, Mr. Sami Vencataclielam. 

Uhunder, Mr N C. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Mr. liasaiuu, Kumar. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Datta, Mr. Akhil Chandra. 

Desai, Mr. Bhulahhai J. 

Deslimukh, Dr. G. ,V. 

Gadgll, Mr. N. V. 

Cauba, Mr IC. L. 

' Cm, Mr. V. V. 

Gupta, Mr. Ghmmhiani Singh 
Hails Raj, Raizada. 

Hodmaui, Mr. S. K. 

Jedhe, Mr. K. M. 

Jogendra Singh, Sirdar. 

Kailash Beliavi Lai, Babu. 

Khan Sahib, Dr. 

Khare, Dr. N. B. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 

N OES — 59 


Lalchiiud Navalrai, Mt. 

Maitra, Pandit Lakshnu Kanta. 
Malaviya, Pandit Krishna Kant. 
Mangal Singh, Sardar. 

Mudaliar, Mr. 0. N. Muthuranga. 
Muhamnmd Ahmad Kazrni, Qazi. 
Murtura Sahib Bahadur, Maulvi 
Syed. 

Nageswara llao, Mr, K 
i’alnval, Pandit Sri Krisima Dutta. 
Pant, Pandit Govind Bailabh. 
Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Raghubir Narayau Singh, Chou- 
dluiri. 

Bajan, Dr. T. S. S. 

Raju, Mr P. S. Kumar iswarm 
Rauga, Prof. N. G. 

Saksena, Mr. Mohan Lai, 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Salyamurti, Mr. S. 

Shankat Ali, Maulana. 

Sheoilasa Daga, Setii. 

Singh, Mr, Rain Narayau 
Sinha, Mr, Amigrah Natviyiti. 
Sinha, Mr. Satyn Narayau. 

Sinha, Mr. Shri Krishna. 

Som, Mi'. Suryya Kumav. 

Sri Prakasa, Mr. 

Thrin Maung. Dr, 

Umar Aly Shah, Mr. 

V'arraa, Air. B. B. 

Vissanji, Mr. Mathuradas. 


Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji. 

Acott, Mr. A. S. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab 
Allah Bakhsli Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Nawali Malik. 

Aminuddin, Mr. Saiyid. 

Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur R. V. 
Krishna. 

Ayyar, Rao Bahadur A. A. 

“ Vonkataraina. 

Uajpai, Sir Girja Shankar. 

JibWnor, Mr. G. V. 
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Tuesday , 24th March, 1936. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) 
in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Mr. Arthur Shelden Hands, C 1.35. , M.L.A. (Government of India?: 
Nominated Official) . 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Vacancies in certain Departments op the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway. 

1425. *Khan Sahib Nawab Siddique Ali Khan: (a) Will Government be - 
pleased to state how many vacancies in the cadre of the subordinate staff 
in the following Departments of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
occurred during the year 1935: 

(i) Transportation Department, (ii) Commercial Department, (iii) 
Engineering Department, (iv) Medical Department, (v) Me- 
chanical Department, and (vi) Interlocking Department? 

(b) Were these vacancies in different Departments advertised in papers ? 

(c) Were any of the vacancies referred to above filled by direct 
recruitment ? 

(d) Were these posts directly filled advertised in papers ? 

(e) How many of the total number of the new appointments, either 
by direct recruitment or by promotion were Muslims ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting in- 
formation and will lay a reply on the table of the House, in due course. 

Assistance to British Shipping. 

1426. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a copy of the communication received by them from the Secre- 
tary of State regarding the need of assistance to British shipping on the 
part of the Government of India referred to in the reply of the Honourable 
the Commerce Member to sub-clause (b) of starred question No. 24 put 
by me in the Assembly on the 4th February, 1936? 

(b) Will Government be. pleased to state whether in a letter addressed 
by the Commerce Department of the Government of India to the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 26th January, 1935, it was stated 
that the Government of India were not required to take any action in 
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regard to the despatch sent by Sir John Simon on the subject of Empire 
maritime policy and that consequently they did not see any necessity of 
consulting Indian commercial opinion or Indian shipping interests in 
the matter? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state whether the action taken by 
them in issuing 11 circular to Local Governments, Municipalities, Port 
Trusts, etc., to support Empire shipping is not in ..pursuance of their 
support to an Empire maritime policy, and if so, whether they consulted 
Indian commercial opinion before issuing the said circular? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) 1 regrot I am not 
m n position to do so, as the document is confidential. 

(b) Yes, 

(a) As regards the first part of the question, the Honourable Member’s 
attention is invited to the reply given by me to the supplementary ques- 
tions asked by him on the 13th September, 1935, in connection with 
Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal’s starred question No. 860, The reply 
to the second part is in the negative. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Was the document referred to in part (u) of the 
■question treated as conliduntial from the very beginning, or was it merited 
confidential after my question ? 

The Honourable' Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am afraid 1 do not 
.appreciate? the distinction, but it is a confidential document. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; What T want to know is, whether, all along, the 
Government treated this as a confidential document, — I take it that they 
have got two sets of papers, confidential and non-confidential — or whether 
they treated it as confidential after the receipt of my question. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: As I have said, 1 am 
unable to appreciate the distinction. I do not know whether the method 
is that, immediately a document is received, it is docketed either as con- 
fidential or nou-confidential. The question has arisen whether the con- 
tents of it can or cannot be disclosed; the document being of a confidential 
nature, I am afraid the contents cannot be, disclosed. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Apart from its being confidential, may I know 
whether any public interest is likely to be affected adversely by the House 
being told of the contents of a document from the Secretary of State 
asking them to assist British shipping ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: After all, it, is always 
a question of individual judgment, and I am afraid that in my judgment 
public interest does not require that the contents should be disclosed. 


Mr, S. Satyamurti: With reference to the answer to part (b) of the 
question, may I know whether Government received any such written 
communication as is referred to in the question? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am afraid there 
nas been some confusion with regard to these two documents. 
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(b) refers to a despatch by bir John Simon as Foreign Secretary; no 
such document has been received by the Government of India. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With reference to the answer to part (o) of the 
question — 1 presume the answer to the second part is in the negative — 
may 1 know why Government did not consult Indian commercial opinion 
before issuing the circular'/ 

* 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah. Khan; The action taken by 
Government did not in any manner involve a doparture from their policy 
in these matters, and, therefore, it was not considered necessary to 
consult Indian commercial opinion. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; Did Government consider their policy in the light 
of the need tor encouraging Tncliau shipping, which has got a very small 
pari of Empire shipping in issuing the circular, and in that connection 
why did lhc-\ not consult' Indian commercial opinion/ 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 have explained, in 
answering previous supplcmontarics, that the term "Empire shipping’' 
includes Indian shipping as such, and, therefore, if Local Governments 
and Municipalities were to encourage the use of Indian shipping as distinct 

■ tfvun from other Empire shipping, the purpose of that circular letter 
would he fulfilled. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Yesterday we were told' by the, 
Honourable the Rome Member that they make, up their mind as to the 
advisability of issuing a particular document to the public after reading it. 
In this particular case, did Government make up tlieir mind that the 

■ document was confidential after it was received from the. Secretary of 
State and read by the Government, or from the very beginning ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: What stage was the 
very beginning? The very beginning of the stage would be the rending 
of the document. 


Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: So far as the nature of the question 
is concerned, it is a question of public importance. Tf. in the natural 
course of events, a document was of public importance, there would be 
no harm in showing it at least to the Members of the Assembly, but as it 
is being said that it, was a confidential document, may 3 ask whether its 
being confidential was discovered after it was read by' the Government of 
Tndia? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The nature of each 
document, is to be decided and appreciated after it has been read. You 
•do not know what a document is before you read it. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Does it contain any information or 
any instructions against the interests of Tndia? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: That is putting the 
question in a different form as to the contents of the document which I 
have refused to disclose; but the answer is no. 
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Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Will Government state the reasons, 
for treating the document as confidential ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Certainly not. 

Assistance to British Shipping. 

1427. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: (a) Will Government be f pleased to state 
what final action has been taken by them in connection with representa- 
tions received from the India Office in regard to travel of civil and military- 
officers serving under the Government of India and receiving the benefit’ 
of the Lee passage concessions referred to in starred question No. 640 by- 
Mr. It. C. Neogy asked in this House on the 6th March, 1933 ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether these representa- 
tions have now been accepted by them and whether they form part of 
the integral policy of the Government of India to assist British shipping?' 

(o) If the answer tc part (b) be in the affirmative, will Government be- 
pleased to state, whether they have consulted Indian commercial bodies, 
including Indian shipping interests, in this connection and if so, what, 
were the views submitted by them? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) and (b). I would refer thr 
Honourable Member to paragraph 1 of tile Commerce Department letter 
of the 22nd March, 1935, a copy of which was placed on. the table in 
reply to starred question No. 369 on the 13th September, 1985. 1 also* 

lay on the table a copy of the circular referred to in that letter dated the? 
17tli March, 1934. 

(e) No. 

1). 0. No. E. 55/33-Ests. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Home Department. 

New Delhi, the 17th Maxell, 1934. 

Dear Sin, 

Tho Secretary of State and the Government of India have- recently hud nndei 
consideration the question of tho arrangements regarding passages provided tor officers 
at Government expense. It has lioen urged that the promotion and development of 
Imperial Trade are dependent to a large extent upon the maintenance of the shipping- 
of tho British Empire; and that at a time when Imperial shipping is meeting with' 
severe and unequal competition from State-aided foreign lines it is reasonable that 
officers who receive grants from Government in respect of passages should be, required 
in the interests of tha Empire to travel by Empire-owned ships. 

The Secretary of State and the Government of India would be reluctant to impose • 
restrictions on tho freedom which officers of the Indian Services entitled to Lee 
concession passages have hitherto enjoyed as regards choice of vessel. At iho same' 
time the maintenance of Imperial shipping is an interest of the whole Empire and any 
tendency on tho part of officers of llm Indian Seri ices to patronise State-aided Foreign 
lines when travelling to or from India is detrimental to that interest,. The Secretary 
of State and the Government of India therefore hope that all officers entitled to 
concession passages will bear these important considerations in mind and travel only 
by Empire .shins, save in exceptional cases where there are very special reasons for 
travelling by foreign lines. 

Yours sincerely. 

(Sd.) M. ft. HALLBTT, 
Secretary to tho Government of India 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know why they did not consult Indian com- 
mercial bodies, including Indian shipping interests, in this connection ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: My Honourable friend, the Com- 
merce Member, has just explained that. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: No, this refers to the Lee passage concessions, that 
refers to Empire shipping and encouragement by local bodies and Local 
Governments. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: The circular did not refer to British 
shipping; it referred to Empire shipping. I cannot see any necessity to 
consult Indian commercial opinion. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: But. does the order relating to the benefit of the 
Lee passage concessions being- availed of refer to British shipping or Em- 
pire shipping as u whole? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Empire shipping. 

Instructions to High Officials not to collect Monev for Public 
" Institutions. 

3428. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they have issued or propose to issue instructions that high officials 
should not go about collecting money for public institutions, as it gives 
rise to misunderstanding? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: The Government of India 1 have not 
issued, and do not consider it necessary to issue, instructions that high 
officials should not go about collecting money for public institutions. But 
the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules, 1935, contain certain rules 
which restrict the freedom of officers subject to those Rules to collect sub- 
scriptions. I invite attention to Rule 4 (2) (c) and Rule 0; the former 
rule enables local Governments to issue general or special orders on the 
point. I have no doubt they have done so when necessary. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: W ill Government consider the specific point of 
issuing rules prohibiting police officers and judicial officers from going 
about collecting- public subscriptions? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: It is for Local Governments to 
■consider that. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will the Government of. India say whether their 
■attention has been drawn to the fact that the Chief Justice of the 
Lahore High Court has been going about collecting subscriptions for the 
Boy Scout movement, and that one litigant offered Rs. 10,000, and that 
this was in the first instance refused and accepted afterwards? 

The Honourable Sir JHenry Craik: I understand the Honourable 
Member put down a question on that point and it was disallowed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair thinks 
it disallowed that question. 
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Stenographers in the Government of India Departments. 

1429. *Sir Muhammad Yakub: (a 1 ) Will Government be pleased to. 
state bow many stenographers there are in all the Departments of the 
Government of India, including the Defence and the Foreign and Politi- 
cal Departments and all the attached offices? 

(b) How many of them are: 

(i) Muslims; and 

(ii) Hindus? 

(c) If the answer to the preceding part shows that the representation' 
of the Muslims is below the percentage fixed by the Government of India 
for services under thorn, will Government be pleased to state what steps 
they are taking to make up the deficiency ? 

(d) In how many Departments of the Government of India are there 
no permanent Muslim stenographers ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a), (b) and (d). The information 
is being collected mid will ho laid on the table in due course. 

(c) I would invite attention to paragraph 5 of the Supplementary 
Instructions issued in connection with the Resolution of the 4th July, 
1934, a copy of which is in the Library. It will be seen that the percent- 
ages apply to vacancies and not to posts. I would also invite attention, 
to my reply tc parts (d)- and (e) of Mr. Anwar- til -Azim’s starred question 
No. 770 on the 9th March, 1935. 


Opium Evil among the Workers in Burma. 

1430. *Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the report of the International Labour Office in connec- 
tion with the increasing opium evil among the workers in Burma, and, 
if so, what is the step or steps they are proposing to take to remove this- 
evil? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Honourable Member is 
presumably referring to the International Labour Office Report entitled' 
“Opium and Labour”, which is a documentary investigation covering 
various countries and prepared for submission to the Twentieth Session of 
the Ini ernational Labour Conference in June, 1936. I cannot find any 
reference m it to the increase of the opium habit, but if the Honourable 
Member refers to the report ho will find references to the control exercised - 
by the Local Government, who are concerned' in the matter, and to their 
views on the subject. 


Ratio tor Recruitment oe Indians and Europeans in the Railway 

Gazetted Services. 

1431. *Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Is it a fact that iu the 
matter of recruitment the principle of 75 per cent. Indians and 25 per 
cent. Europeans and Anglo-Indians was clearly laid down for the Railway 
gazetted service? 
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(b) Are Government aware that the Railway lower gazetted service 
has been established recently? If so, why? 

(c) Are Government aware that in this lower gazetted service,* the 
ratio of 75 per cent. Indians and 25 per cent. Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians is not maintained? If so, why? 

(d) What is the total number of men recruited directly or by promo- 
tion to this lower ‘gazetted service, and what is the ratio of the Indians, 
therein ? 

(e) Will Government state why the ratio of 75 per cent. Indians in 
the matter of recruitment to this lower grade service was not maintained ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) No. So far as 

recruitment to the Superior Railway Services is concerned 75 per cent, 
has been fixed for Indians, including Statutory Indians, and 25 per cent, 
for Europeans. 

(b) This service was constituted in March, 1931, as a result of the 
re-organisation of the gazetted cadres of the State-managed Railways, 
ard also with a view to provide an incentive to deserving subordinates, 

(c) and (e). The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As 
regards Hie latter part recruitment to these services is mainly by promo- 
tion in which communal considerations do not arise. 

(d) The information is not readily available and Government do not 
consider the expense and labour involved in collecting it will be com- 
mensurate' with the results likely to be obtained. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Does the term “Statutory Indians'’ cover Anglo- 
Indians also? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Yes, Sir. 

Constitution of Sub-Committees on Wheat, Paddy and Rice. 

1432. *Prof. N. G. Ranga: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) how they propose to constitute the sub- committees on (1) paddy 

and rice, and (2) wheat; 

(b) whether the Local Governments will be represented on these 

committees through their Ministers and Directors of Agricul- 
ture ; 

(c) whether the peasants raising paddy and wheat will be represented 

on those committees; 

(d) if so, whether the Local Governments will nominate the mem- 

bers to represent the producers of paddy and wheat; and 

(°) whether Government are prepared to consider the advisability of 
permitting the Peasants’ Associations, wherever they exist to 
elect the members of the committees for their respective 
provinces ? 

Sir Grirja Shankar Eajpai: (a) to (c) I would invite the Honourable 
Member’s attention to the press communique dated the 19tli February, 
1936. issued by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research Depart- 
ment. 
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(cl) Yos. 

(o) If. is for the Local Governments to consider this suggestion. 

Prof. N. G. Eanga: Is it not a fact that in the ease of Chambers of 
Commerce and Merchants’ Chamber, whose representatives arc given a 
place in some of the Government Committees, that the Government of 
India themselves stipulate how they are. to be elected? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: It does not stipulate how they are to be 
elected, but it calls upon a Chamber to nominate a representative. The 
explanation of that is that these Chambers are well-established and 
recognised institutions. 

Prof. N. G. Eanga.; Will Government consider the advisability of 
recognising peasants’ association in the same way as these Chambers of 
Commerce and Merchants’ Chambers ? 

Sir Girja Shankar Baipai: My Honourable friend will appreciate the 
fact that it, is not possible for us sitting here to ascertain what exactly the 
strength or representative character of a peasants' association in a pro- 
vince, is. I am quite prepared, if my Honourable friend would give jne 
the name of a province or two whose peasants’ associations he wishes to 
ho recognised, to consult the Local Governments on the point. 

Unsympathetic and Anti- Indian Attitude of the Educational Adviser 
for Indian Students at Oxford. 

1433. ’"Prof. N. G. Eanga: Will- Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether they are aware of the fact that Mr. Williamson, the 

Educational Adviser for Indian students at Oxford was once 
a Punjab Civilian, 

(b) whether he retired on proportionate pension on the advent of 

the Montagu-Chelmsford Beforms, as he was unwilling to 
serve in. the Indian Civil Service owing to the Beforms; 

(cp whether they consider such a person to be suitable to be 
sympathetic towards India-n students seeking admission into 
Oxford and studying at that University, and 

(d) whether they are aware, of the fact that great discontent 
prevails among the Indian students at Oxford against his 
unsympathetic and anti-Indian attitude? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: Enquiries on certain points have been made 
and an answer will be furnished in due course. 

Prevalence of Malaria in certain Parts of the Madras Presidency. 

1434. *Prof. N. G. Eanga: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they are aware .of the prevalence of malaria in several parts of the 
Madras Presidency, such as Ivurnool, Vizagapatam, Nellore, Salem, Tanjore 
Districts ? 

(b) Do they propose to allot and, if so, in what proportion, the 
special grant for fighting malaria in Madras and other provinces ? 
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Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: (a) Yos. 

(b) By a special grant, I presume, the Honourable Member has in view 
the grant of Rs. 10 lakhs to the Indian Research Fund Association men- 
tioned in the budget speech of the Honourable the Finance Member, 
The mode of applying the grant is under consideration. 

Prof. N. G. $anga: Has any survey been made in the Madras Presi- 
dency into the incidence of malaria and the sj>read of malaria? 

Sir 6-irja Shankar Bajpai: I do not know that any survey into the 
incidence of malaria in the Madras Presidency has been made by the 
Government of India: but whether the Local Government have done so 
or not, T am not in a position to say. 

Prof N. G. Ranga: Will the advisability of making a survey be 
considered ? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: I will put that suggestion to the Committee 
which the Indian Research Fund Association intends setting up to go 
into the question of the utilisation of this special grant. 

ITnemi’T-ovment Problem. 

1435,*Prof. N. G, Ranga: (a) Are Government aware of the fact: 

(i) that the United Provinces Unemployment Committee (President 

being Ur. Sapru) has stated that the Government of India 
should and could alone take the initiative in taking action 
on an All-India basis, to supplement the action taken or to be 
talcon by Provincial Governments in fighting the unemploy- 
ment problem; 

(ii) that the Committee lias, after surveying the steps taken by 

Local Governments, concluded that the problem of unem- 
ployment has become more serious since the Resolutions on 
this question were discussed in the Assembly and the Council 
of State: and 

(iii) that they recommended to the Government of India to take 

the initiative in solving this problem to the extent possible 
and necessary from their side and thus give a lead to the 
Local Governments? 

(b) If so, are Government prepared to consider the advisability of 
appointing a Committee with a majority of elected Members of the 
Assembly, as was suggested by the Assembly in its Resolution, to consider 
and recommend the steps to be taken by the Government of India to solve 
this unemployment problem? If not, why not? 

(e) What other steps do Government propose to take to solve this 
problem? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). Government have not yet reached conclusions on the 
report. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: When are they likely to come to a 
conclusion in this matter ? 
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The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: 1 may mention for the information 
of the Honourable Member that there is a debate on the subject of this 
report in the Council of State tomorrow in which (lovemment’s attitude 
towards it will be fully explained. T would suggest that he awaits the 
result of that debate. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil : May 1 know whether Govenime;qj> accept the posi- 
tion and responsibility that the unemployment problem is thoir concern' 
and they must do something? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply I have just given. 

Establishment of Village Pclst Offices. 

1436. *Prof. N. G. Ranga: Will Government state : 

(a) how many of the promised 400 new village post offices were 

established since the 1st April, 1935, and in which provin- 
ces; and 

(b) how many now post offices, and in which provinces, are pro- 

posed to be opened during the next year, with the special 
grant of rupees five lakhs allotted for this purpose during fcho 
next year? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No promise was given that 400 
new village post offices would be opened. I would, however, invito the' 
attention of the Honourable Member to the reply given to a supplementary 
question put by him on the 26tli March, 1935, in connection with his 
starred question No. 1023 when, I stated, that with the provision of 
Es. 50,000 made for the extension of postal facilities about 200 post offices 
would be opened in rural areas. Actually 213 new post offices were' 
opened during the period from the 1st April, 1935, to the 31st. January, 
1936. A statement showing the number of post offices opened in each' 
Circle is laid on the table of the House. 

(b) A sum of Rs. 2 laldis only has been set aside for this purpose in 
the budget for 1936-37. New post offices are opened as and where justi- 
fied aud no definite number of new post offices to be opened is fixed for 
each year in advance. 


Statement showing the number of new ■post offices opened in rural areas during the 
period from the 1st April, 1936 to the 31st January, 1936. 


Bihar and Orissa .... . ... .1 4 

Central Circle . 38 

Bombay ........... 22 

Burma ........... S) 

Bengal and Assam . ........ 18 

Punjab and North-West Frontier .... . . 39 

■United Provinces ......... 16 

Sind and Baluchistan * 13 

Madras . 44 

Total 213 
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Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: How many post offices were 
closed during that year? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: [ should require notice of that 
question. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Do they counterbalance the 
addition ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir AMur Buliim) : The Honourable 
Member says be requires notice of the question- unless he gets notice, 
how can you get an answer? 

Mr. M Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Muj 1 explain, Sir, that it might 
be (but he might not be able to give detailed figures but he can say 
approximately whether there is really a surplus of the one over the other,, 
or whether they cancel each other. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : That is covered by my previous 
answer. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May L ask how many now post offices Government 
expect ie open out of the grant of two lakhs of rupees? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: My Honourable friend can work 
that out for himself. 213 offices were opened with a grant of half a 
lakh. I think it might reasonably be concluded that somewhere about 
800 could be opened with a grant of Bs, two lakhs. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Were any rural post offices abolished during the 
last year? 1 do not want the number: I want to know if any were 
abolished at all. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: r understand that a few were 
abolished. 

! 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: In view of the fact that it was published in the- 
newspapers that the Honourable the Finance Member proposed to make 
a grant of Bs. five, lakhs for this particular purpose liow is it we arc told 
now that- there is to be only two lakhs? 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: The Honourable the Finance Member did not 
mention five lakhs at all: he mentioned Bs. li lakhs more grant as 
compared with the previous year, or a total grant of two lakhs. If the 
Honourable Member will refer to the speech he will find it so. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Is that to be a recurring grant or a non-recurring- 
grant — this 1-| lakhs? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I am not responsible for what ap- 
pears in newspapers : I have never used the figure of five lakhs in this- 
mat-ter. 
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Prof. N. G-. Kanga: All right, Sir: is this l-.V lakhs going to he a 
recurring grant or a non-recurring grant? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: That depends on the finances of 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department - we hope that they will he in such 
a condition that it may be possible to make a grant of this character in 
future years, but obviously neither my Honourable colleague, the 'Finance, 
Member, nor I can give any undertaking on that point. 

Non-Recognition of the Andhra Railway Passengers Association. 

1437. *Prof, N, Gf. Ranga,: Will Government he pleased to state : 

fa) whether they are aware of the fact, that the Andhra Railway 
Passengers Association, which has been functioning for the last 
six years and more, has not yet been recognised by the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway; 

(b) whether they are aware that the Agent of the Madras and 

Southern Mahratta Railway refused to answer the communi- 
cations of the said Association; 

(c) whether they are aware that the complaints made and sugges- 

tions offered by the Association were referred back to it with 
the order that the Association should communicate them only 
to the Local Railway Advisory Committee; 

(d) whether they are aware that there is no recognised office for 

that Committee; 

(e) whether they are aware that the President of that Committee is 

the Agent of the Company himself; and 

(f) if so, whether they are prepared to consider the advisability of 

advising the Agent to take advantage of the co-operation, 
criticism and assistance offered by the Railway Passengers 
Association ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a), (b) and (o). 

Government have no information. 

(d) The office, of the Agent functions as the office of the Advisory 
'Committee. 

(e) Yes. 

(f) I will convey the Honourable Member’s suggestion to the Agent 
of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway for consideration. 

Prof. N. G-. Ranga: Is it not a fact that with regard to parts (a) (b) and 
(c) of this question, questions were put here in this House by myself and 
information was supplied to Government, and Government then admitted 
that it was a fact that the Agent had refused to reply to the communi- 
cations sent to him by the Railway Passengers Association, and the Gov- 
ernment then saw no reason why they should interfere in it, and, in 
spite of it, I requested the Government of Tndia to reconsider this ques- 
tion? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The Honourable 
Member is now being informed that the suggestion shall be brought to the 
notice of the Agent. 
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Mr, Sami Vencatachelam Ohefcty: May I know if tlie representation 
of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce t<o includo them in the Local Advi- 
sory Councils of tlie Madras and Southern Mahratta and South Indian 
Railways is being considered by this Government? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: As regards that, I 
urn sure, the Honourable Member is aware that the whole question of the 
modification of the •constitutions of these advisory committees will be 
1 uken up in the Central Advisory Council of which lie is a member. 

Prof. N. G, Eanga: Will Government consider ihe advisability of 
recognising this Passengers’ Association in Southern Tndia for the S. T. 
and TNT. S. M. Railways ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: My reply is the same 
as the reply which I have given to the previous supplementary questions- 
by another Honourable Member. 

hi on- Representation of Peasants and Third Crass Passengers on the - 
Advisory Committees for the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
and South Indian Railways. 

1438. *Prof, H. Gt. Ranga: (a) Are Government aware of the fact that 
neither the peasants, nor the third class passengers who are organised in 
the Tamil Nad Passengers Association and Andhra Provincial Passengers 
Associations are represented on the Local Railway Advisory Committees 
for the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway and South Indian Railway 
Companies ? 

(b) Arc Government prepared to consider the advisability of so altering 
the rules laid down for the constitution of these Advisory Committees as 
to make provision for the members representing the Passengers Associations 
and peasants organisations, which do exist in the Madras Presidency? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) No organisation 
of peasants has a representative on the Advisory Committees of fhe two 
Railways referred to but Government understand that the Agents have 
nominated a representative on each of their Committees from a Passenger' 
Association. 

(b) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given to his 
supplementary questions by Mr. P. R. Rau in connection with Mr C. N. 
Muthuranga Mudaliar’s question No. 786 on the 9th March, 1935. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Is it not a fact, Sir, that one Sundara Varadulu 
was nominated a member of the Loc-nl Advisory Committee for the M. 
S. M. Railway in Ms capacity as Secretary and member of the Andhra 
Peasants’ Association? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am afraid T have 
no information. 

Prof. H. G. Ranga: Will Government consider the advisability of see- 
ing that the representatives of these Peasants' Associations as well the 
Railway Passengers’ Association are not nominated by the Madras Govern- 
ment, but are elected by their respective associations? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Tliis question is 
covered by tho replies given by me to the supplementary questions to the 
previous question. 

Failure oe Crops and Distress oe Peasants in the Southern Part or 

the Gan, tam District. 

1439. *Prof. N. G, Ranga: (a) Are Government iuvoit- of Mm fact. 

(i) that a serious state of drought and the eon sequent failure of 

crops and the distress of tho peasants prevails in the southern 
part of Ganjam District of Madras Presidency; 

(ii) that there is widespread unemployment, and scarcity of fodder 

for cattle; and 

(iii) that the Local Government have been obliged to take some 

special steps to help the peasants? 

(b) If so, are Government prepared to consider the advisability ol 
extending the salt concessions to the peasants of that District and lowering 
the freight charges upon the transport of paddy and other cereals and 
fodder to that District? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: An enquiry has boon made from the Govern- 
ment of Madras and the result will be communicated' to the House in 
due course. 

Prevalence or Drought and Distress of Peasants in Bbrar. 

1440. *Prof. N. G. Ranga: (a) Are Government aware: 

(i) of the prevalence of drought for the past five years in Berar; and 

(ii) that the Local Government and His Excellency the Viceroy have 

admitted the existence of a nidespmul agrarian distress as a 
result of that drought? 

(b) If so, in which parts has famine actually broken out? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what steps are being taken 
by Local Government and themselves to relieve the distress of the 
peasants ? 

With one alteration, Sir, I ask this, it, is mentioned here “His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy’’, it is not the "Viceroy”, but it should be the 
“Governor”. 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: In either case, the answer is that an inquiry 
has been made from the Central Provinces Government, and the reach 
will be communicated to the House in due course. 

Prof. H. G. Ranga: Will Government consider the advisability of 
extending the salt concessions in those areas in view of the fact that' there 
is general agrarian distress there? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: That is a suggestion' for the consideration of 
my Honourable friend, the Member in charge of the Central Board of 
Revenue. 
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Mr. A. H. Lloyd: r am not aware, Sir, that salt concessions have been 
withdrawn there. 

Prof. N, 6. Ranga: If salt concessions have not been withdrawn, will 
hh.vernnient consider the advisability of extending tlu.se concessions to 
those areas where there i« general agrarian distress? 

Mr. A. H. Lkfyd: That seems to me to he a hypothetical question. 

Prof. ff. O'. Ranga: In view of the fact that iliere is agrarian distress, 
will Government consider the advisability of extending the salt concessions 
to those areas? Tt is not a hypothetical question. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: I have said that. I have no reason to believe that 
salt concessions have been withdrawn from those areas 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: It was not extended to those areas, and so how 
can they he withdrawn ? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: There is no question of withdrawing . . . 

«. Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): If it has nob been 
withdrawn, the question of extending the salt concession to those areas 
uloes not arise. 

Prof, N. G. Ranga: Mav I ash for information, Sir? Is it or is it mt 
a fact that salt can bo manufactured in all those parts of India wherefrom 
this privilege of manufacturing salt has been definitely banned? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That does not arise 
nut of this question. 


Rutrknohment on Railways. 

1441. *Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Has the attention of the Honourable 
Member of the Government for Railways been drawn to the Press state- 
ment published in the Hindustan Times, Delhi, on the I2tli March, 1936, 
under the caption ‘‘Retrenchment on Railways”? If so, will he please 
state: 

(a) the arrangements made by the Railway Board for discussion 

of the subject-matter (retrenchment) with those Unions of 
Railway employees which arc not affiliated with the All- 
India Railwaymen’s Federation; and 

(b) the proposals of retrenchment as contemplated; 

-and lay on the table the copy of the communication addressed to the 
General Secretary, All-India Railwaymen’s Federation, as received by 
him on the 9th March, 1936? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) The Railway 
Board arc discussing with the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation the 
principles to he followed for selection of staff for discharge in connection 
with future retrenchments in accordance with the nndertalmig contained 
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in paragraph 21 of the Government of India communique, dated the 6th 
June, 1932, a copy of which is in the Library of the House. Government 
are not prepared to enter into any discussion with individual unions 
whether they are affiliated to the All-India Railwayman's Federation or 
not. 

(b) Retrenchment proposals will be submitted by Agents of State- 
managed Railways after the principles have been settled*) 

I lay on the table of the House a copy of the letter referred to. 


Copy of letter No. 21. 26 R. 1$. 1 [2.), dated (he 0th, March , 1036, from the Secretary, 
Railway llouid to the General Secretary, All-India Rad way men’s Federation. 

I much regret to inform you that it will be necoesary in tlio near future to effect a 
further retrenchment of railway staff. Doubtless the Federation would like to discuss 
tho subject with the Board and, if so, I am to suggest that a special meeting be 
arranged to permit of this. I tun to ask if it would be convenient for the Federation 
to meet the Board in the Chief Commissioner’s room at 11 hours on Saturday, March' 
28th. 


STATEMENT OE BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of tho House): Sir, with 
regard to the House sitting on the 4th of April, I have inquired in the 
matter, and I am given to understand that Members of tho House are 
not to sit on the 4th of April, and also on tho 31st of March. We have- 
agreed to observe the 31st of jMareh, as a holiday on account of Ram 
Navami. I presume, therefore, that the House, will not sit either on the 
31st March, or on' the 4th of April. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Wo could not hoar what the Honourable Member said just now. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: You will be delighted to hear 
that you have not got to come here eithe-r on the 31sb of March, or on the 
4th of April. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Does the Honourable Member know that we cannot meet 
on the 3rd of April, as we have to observe Muliarram on that day. We 
cannot meet on the 10th of Muharram. T think lie will perhaps look 
into this matter now only. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: If the House is not 
sitting on the 31st March, 1st of April, 2nd of April, 3rd of April, 4tli of 
April, and 5th of April, surely the 10th of Muharram is included. 


MOTION! EOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Sir Otto Neimey-er’s Report ont Federal and Provincial Finance. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): There are two- 
motions for adjournment of the House, one by Dr. Banerjea relating. to> 
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Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose, that is barred, and another by Mr. S. 
Sal/ynmurti relating to the same subject, that is also barred by yesterday’s 
decision. 

Another notice has been received from Mr. Sabyamurti to this effect, 
that he intends to ask for leave of the Honourable the President and of 
the House today for moving a motion that the House do stand adjourned 
to consider a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the failure of 
the Government to provide a suitable opportunity for the House to pro- 
nounce its opinion on the proposals to he made by Sir Otto Neimeyor 
with regard to the Federal and Provincial Finance under the Government 
of India Act, 1935, before final orders thereon are passed by His Majesty’s. 
Government and the British Parliament. Is there any objection '. J 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Lender of the House): My friend 
lias not moved it, Sir, 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I 
ask for leave of you and of the House for moving this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Sir, I have objection, Sir, (o (his. 
The questions and answers in the House will show that my Plonourabk" 
frifend’s grievance is that no Special Session is going to lie called fo enable 
this House to discuss this question . . . 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: On a point of personal explanation, Sir. 1 have 
not asked for a Special Sossion, I want an opportunity, either now or in 
Simla, before final orders are passed on this subject). T am not anxious 
for a Special Session at all. My grievance is that this House has no 
opportunity, after the proposals are published and before final orders are 
passed by the British Parliament, to discuss ibis question here, That 
is my only grievance. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: That is a circumlocutory method 
of putting the thing. It means there must be a special Session . . . 

Mr. S. Satyamurit: No. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Then, what is the suggestion* 1 
Mo far as the Report is concerned, it is not going to be submitted to us; 
it' is going to be submitted to somebody else. The, date has been fixed 
by somebody else. The dates of Orders in Council are not to be fixed by 
us, they arc not under our control. The only thing that can be done here 
is to summon another Session before Ordera in Council are passed. There 
is no other way. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair supposes 
there is no knowing when the Orders in Council will be passed. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: No, Sir; as a matter of fact, if 
the Report is made while the House is sitting, there will be no obstruction 
at all. 

B 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Alidur Rahim) : Docs the Chair 
uudevstand the Honourable Member to say that the Government ol India 
cannot allow this to be discussed before or after the Report is submitted 
1 o the Secretary of State ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member): Sir, it is a Report 
to the Secretary of State, and we know from press reports that it is hoped 
that it will be in the Secrotary of State’s hands by the, end of April. After 
that, the Secretary of State has got to decide when lie will publish it. 
After that, he has got to decide when it will be laid before the House 
of Commons in the form of Orders iu Council. All we can infer here is 
that it will have to be laid before the British Parliament in the form of 
Orders in Council before the House rises which will be about the end 
•>f July, which means that the Report, in all probability, so far as wo have 
any knowledge, — we have no more knowledge than the Honourable Member 
himself, — will be published certainly not earlier than the end of the present 
Session of this Assembly, and that the final decisions will be taken by 
the British Parliament before we meet/ in Simla, and that is the reason 
why my Honourable colleague, the Leader of the House, says that the 
only possible way of meeting the wishes of the Honourable Member, so 
far as we can see, is to call a Special Session of the Assembly. That is 
the basis on which my Honourable colleague is arguing. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: If I may continue, Sir, — if my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Satyamurti, will suggest what else can be done by 
us in the situation which has been explained by my Honourable colleague, 

1 can then give an answer to him, but so far as we can see, nothing 
else can be done except calling a Special Session, and, if that is so, I 
submit that is a matter for the Governor General in his discretion, and 
that cannot be the subject-matter of an adjournment motion. His failure 
to call, or deciding now that he will not call, a Special Session of the 
House cannot he a matter for an adjournment motion. May I refer to 
page 18 of the Decisions from the Chair, Volume I . . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ahdur Rahim): The Chair cannot 
disallow a motion on that ground; it is only the Governor General who 
can do so. 

The Honourable Sir Hripendra Sircar: That is where a matter is not 
primarily the concern of the Governor General in Council. I am not rely- 
ing on that. If is always open to the Governor General to do that; if 
he thinks fit, he can dr it, now. I am not discussing that at all, but I 
draw vour attention to page 18 of the Decisions from the Chair, Volume 
1, Item No. 20, second paragraph: 

“Divan /infractin' M. Itamuehnnclra Ttao sought to move the adjournment of the 
House to discuss the action of the Government of India in according sanction to the 
Burma Government’s proposals to impose a tax on sea passengers. 

The. Presidcnl wanted to know where the Governor General in Council came into the 
matter, as distinct from the Governor General whose previous assent was required to 
the Bill; ... 

Diwnn Bahadur M. Ramacfranclm Rao maintaining his position, the President ruled : 
‘The Honourable Member is not entitled to raise it in order to discuss the action of 
(.ho Governor General. Any action taken hy the Governor General apai’t from the 
'Government of which he is the head — these are the words that appear in the rule — 
is outside the scope of debate in this House’.” 
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I wish to draw your attention to these words, "Any action taken by 
the Governor General apart from the Government ol which he is the 
head — the. -so are the words that appear in the rule — is outside the scope 
of debate in this House”. Therefore, what applies to his action equally 
•applies to his failure to call a Special Session. The second point which 
1 take is this. If this is not so, that is to say, if my Honourable friend 
•has something else in mind than a Special Session, wliat is the urgency 
of this motion? ,\Vby should it be discussed today by interrupting the 
proceedings of this House, and not tomorrow, or next month, or next 
year ? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With regard to this ruling which my Honourable 
friend read from, 1 submit that it lias nothing to do with the matter under 
discussion. I am not suggesting, and indeed it is not my purpose to 
suggest, that the Governor General should or should not summon a 
Session ol' the House. I am not his adviser, and 1 am not concerned 
with that. My real point is this, that this House should be given an 
opportunity of pronouncing its opinion on a matter of fundamental finan- 
cial importance to the country, that is to say, the allocation of Federal 
and Provincial Sources of Revenue. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ealiim) • The Leader of 
the House and the Finance Member have given facts relating to this, which 
show that it does not lie with the Governor General in Council. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti 1 !; It is not as if it is going to be reported, without so 
much as a reference to the Government of India. As a mat! or of fact, 
the gentleman who is now reporting 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Surely, bis report 
will bo presented to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. S, Satyamurti: This gentleman’s enquiry was paid for by the Indian 
taxpayer, a supplementary demand was made last September, this House 
granted the money, he toured the whole of this country, and he is making 
his report after consulting the Local Governments and the Central Govern- 
ment, and we, in this House, as representing the people of India, are 
interested in the question of how these resources are going to be allocated. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair secs 
(he great importance of the question: there is no doubt about it. But the 
report is to he made to the Secretary of State, and not to the Governor 
General in Council, 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: At that rate, the Hammond Committee, the 
Simon Commission, the Joint Parliamentary Committee — all those reports 
were made to the Secretary of State, and yet this House has consistently 
discussed all of them. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That was after the 
report was made. The real object of the Honourable Member is that the 
merits of the report should he discussed, and this House should have an 
opportunity to express its opinion. A mere motion like this is of no use 
The Government of India are helpless in the -matter, 

n 2 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: They are not so helpless. What is the helpless- 
ness? Where there is a will, there is a way, as the Leader ol the 
Independent Party said the other day. What is the diihcuity, Sir? 


Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahiia): How can they give 
time to discuss a document which they cannot themselves discuss? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: 1 am not suggesting that for one moment — 1 cannot 
discuss a matter when 1 do uot know anything about it, but they can 
certainly represent to His Majesty’s Government that linal orders ought 
not to be passed, till this House has had an opportunity of pronouncing 
upon it. It is undoubtedly open to the Government to make such u 
representation, and that is the object of my motion. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ilahim) : That request the 
Honourable Member can very well make to Government. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: How? 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim). By means of 
questions. 

Mr. S. Satyamuri: They are rarely answered. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): This is not a 
matter for the Governor General in Council. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: My object is this, that the House must have an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion before the British Parliament passes 
linal orders, and the Governor General in Council comes in in this way. 
They can communicate that to the British Parliament with then’ recom- 
mendation that they support the demand of this House that they should 
sta3i their hands till we have pronounced on this matter. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The report will not 
be made till the end of April, and the chances are that the Secretary of 
State’s Orders in Council will he passed by July, 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Why should it be? They simply said, they had' 
some vague information. Even the Honourable the Finance Member said 
that he understands, and it is now open to thorn to represent to His 
Majesty's Government the feeling in this House that they should stay 
their hand till they have received our opinions. That, certainly, is in the 
hands of the Government. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: If my Honourable friend’s sole 
desire is that we should communicate to the Secretary of State that 
there is a strong feeling in this House that the Orders in Council should 
be made at such a time that there can be a discussion in this House, 
we have not the slightest objection to doing so. But, for that there 
need not be a discussion for two hours on an adjournment motion. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair thinks 
"that ought to satisfy the Honourable Member. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: If the Government, will agree to convey the 
opinion of this House that His Majesty’s Government should take such 
steps as are in their power to withhold the passing of Orders finally till 
the House has hUd an opportunity, I am quite content. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: That is what I said. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I am quite content. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Raliim): The Honourable 
Member does not want to move? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: No. 1 have got what 1 wanted. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): There is another 
mo tic e from Dr. Ehare. 

Some Honourable Members: He is absent. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): As regards this 
notice, although the Honourable Member is not bore, and, therefore, it 
fails, still the Chair wants to say something with reference to it. In the 
notice, he proposes to ask for leave to move an adjournment of the 
business of the House on the ground that the Honourable the Commerce 
Member gave certain replies to certain questions asked by an Honourable 
Member, referring him to the replies given by him on the 26th February. 
The Chair really does think that it is an absolute waste of time to ask 
for an adjournment of the business of the House to ' discuss an answer 
like that. It was a perfectly legitimate answer which was given — refer- 
ring him to replies recently given. The Chair disallows the motion. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The House will 
now resume consideration of the Indian Finance Bill. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): Sir, I beg In move: 

"That in Schedule I to the Bill, m the proposed First Schedule to tho Indian 
Post Offlco Act, 1898, for the entries under the head 'Boole, Pattern and Sample. Packets’ 
the following be substituted : 

‘ For a weight not exceeding two and a half tolas . . Six pies. 

For a weight exceeding two and a half tolas, but not 
exceeding five tolas ... ... Nine pies. 

For every additional five tolas, or fraction thereof in 

* 1 ..... 
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This is an extremely modest and moderate proposal. The book packet 
rate was originally raised from half an anna to nine pies on the ground 
that that method of sending matter through the post was being abused 
by sending postcards in envelopes at the half anna rate. Now, Sir, wo 
have always pointed out that this increase in the book packet rate has 
inflicted a considerable hardship upon the retail traders in this country , 
both the large retailers and tho small retailors. I think my Honourable’ 
friend, Mr. Bewoor, has already received a number of representations in 
regard to this matter. Ho received, when he was in Madras, a deputation 
from the Publishers and Booksellers Association of Southern India and they 
pointed out that they were representing in this matter, not the capitalists 
in any sense of the term, but the small retailer and tho small establish- 
ment. He has to advertise. He cannot help it. Tt is true that the 
result of the raising of this rate has been increase in revonuc. But the 
Honourable Member cannot argue from that that there is no hardship to 
trade. As a matter of fact, the trade is obliged to advertise, and I may 
point out that my Honourable friend, the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs, himself, is endeavouring to encourage that kind of advertise- 
ment. I have here one of his own advertisements in which he is trying 
to encourage the small trader to use the post office as a means of adver- 
tisement. Ho says ‘Trade follows tho mail’; and then he puts an increase 
of 50 per cent, on the rate! It seems a little hard on tho trader. T would 
point out that this amendment strikes a middle course. It does not ask 
the Government to revert to the original rates. It reduces the weight 
level from five tolas to 2$ Idas and puts the rate at six pies on the 
first 2i tolas. Thereafter, up to five tolas from 2$, nine pies, and after 
the limit of five tolas hack again to six pies. I am quite aware that I 
shall be told that this will cost money, and that, in the present state 
of the post office finances, they cannot evon contemplate any loss under 
this head. Well, Mr. President, my answer to that argument is twofold. 
In the first place, the rate was not increased Fop revenue purposes 
originally, and, in the second place, although there may be some loss I 
am very doubtful as to the possibility of the department estimating to any 
great extent what that loss would be. Last year, they estimated a loss 
of, I think, .6J lakhs. We expressed our doubts at that time as to whether 
that was an accurate figure and the Honourable Member, the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, had to admit that it was only possible 
to arrive at that figure by some rough aud ready method. Therefore, 
we do suggest that in this matter Government might well afford to give- 
some relief to a class of persons in this country who are really deserving 
of this consideration. After all the authorities have their own means 
of dealing with the matter of evasion of the increased post card rate. 
They have their methods of detection by post office officials and they have 
punishment laid down by tha*dnfliction of double rates. Therefore, T do 
suggest that they should revert to the old rate as far as 2| tolas is con- 
cerned. It will be a very great relief to those who are obliged, under any 
circumstances, to advertise, and who, in fact, live in their small way of 
trading by means of the circular advertisement. My Honourable friend, 
the Finance Member, said the other day that he wished the European 
Group would have a little “comprehension and charity”. May I suggest 
to the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour that our compre- 
hension will be greater if his charity can be extended in this matter. Sir,. 
I move. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : Amendment moved : 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ‘Booh, Pattern and Sample Packet s’ 
the following bo substituted : 

‘ For a weight not exceeding two and a half tolas . . Six pies. 

For a weight exceeding two and a half tolas, but not 

exceeding fivo tolas ....... Nine pies. 

For every additional five to'as, or fraction thereof in 

excess of five tolas ....... Six pies 

Mr. Sri Prakasa (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, though it was our misfortune that the European Group was 
not able to support our amendment about postcards, I am here to tell 
the House that in the true Christian-rum -Congress spirit of “Do good 
unto those who do ye evil”, we arc going to support their amendment. 
When the House has carried the amendment about postcards, it is natural 
that this amendment should also be accepted. So far as I remember, 
the packet rate continued to be half an anna for a whole year after the 
rate for postcards had been raised to three pice. An Honourable Member 
oHGovermnent said in this House that this has led to a certain amount 
of fraud, and so the packet rate was also enhanced. 1 believe the fraud 
was due to the fact that printed postcards, when put in envelopes, were 
carried for half an anna, whereas they required three pice when sent as 
more postcards; and, thereupon the rate on book packets was also raised 
to three pice. Now that the rate for postcards has been reduced to half 
an anna .... 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban!: 
Has been? 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: At least so far as the House is concerned, it is right, 
I think, to say that the rate on postcards has been reduced; and so the 
rate for book packets should also be reduced. Our own Congress amend- 
ment on the subject was that the minimum weight for a book packet 
to be carried for lialf-an-anna should be five tolas. The European Group, 
however, rightly desires to try and meet the Government half way; and 
I may only hope that Government will also meet it half way; so that at 
least for light packets, like printed circulars, press manuscripts, notices, 
bills, and receipts, we should have the lower rate and be enabled to send 
little packets up to two and a half tolas at sis pies. Above that, the 
European Group recommends that we should have nine pies up to five 
tolas. As matters stand, I have no objection to accepting this and my 
Party is going to support the European Group. 

So far as the question of expenses is concerned, I really think the 
Department should consider one aspect of the matter. I fear that though 
this Department is a very important Department of the Government, 
it is really regarded as the Cinderella of the show; and very often it is 
imposed upon by other Departments. There is a lot of waste, T think, 
in this Department on huge buildings at certain big places. Thus, I find 
it difficult to believe that a huge building like the Eastern Court was 
necessary for a Telegraph Office in a small place like New Delhi; and if 
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very building in which we sit will be forced upon if and another big 
Oluimber constructed for the Legislative Hall. 

An Honourable Member: Why? 

r 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Because they will saj that there are more legislators 
and more seats are necessary; and the only Department they will find on 
which to force this Hall would be the Postal Department. 1, therefore, 
think that, a great deal of saving can be effected ill this Postal Department 
is really worked as a commercial department and does not allow itself, 
as at present, to subserve imperialist purposes. Sir, I have seen many 
postal buildings that are too big for the purposes which they are supposed 
to fulfil. Let me take the huge Post and Telegraph Office at Lucknow 
which is an absolutely useless building, but as Lucknow is dr facto the 
Capital of the United Provinces, they evidently thought that they must, 
have an imposing post office. Knowing Benares better than he can ever 
expect to do, 1 may also tell my friend, Mr. Bewoor, that if is absolutely 
useless to embark upon the huge expenditure on which he is thinking 
of embarking, for the construction of a large building in the City of 
Benares as. a new telegraph office. Much money can thus lie saved; 
and money so saved can he utilised for giving concessions to people who 
use the postal services 

My friend, Mr. ibunsay Scott, yesterday, complained that there are 
many post offices that are very dirty, and that it is not possible to lie 
efficient when working in such places. Well, I am no supporter of dirt 
anywhere. Still, regard being had to (lie houses of the majority of our 
people, 1 do not think that there is any post, office in India that 'is worse 
than these. In London, Sir, there are heaps of post offices in chemists’ 
shops aud grocers' shops; and they work quite efficiently. There, they 
have to get sixteen annas worth of return for every rupee that they spend. 
There they have no imperialist purposes to subserve; but, in India, the 
idea is that all buildings that have anything to do with Government must 
ho so constructed that they may impress the people with the might of the 
British Government. That is the reason why in villages practically the 
only jnioca buildings we come across are police stations and schools. Sir, 
this policy should be given up; and, if the Government as a whole refuse 
to give it up, at least this Department must put its foot, down and say 

that, when they are expected to meet, their own expenses, they should 

not be forced to take upon themselves the responsibility for the construc- 
tion of buildings fni beyond their means aud needs. Sir, if systematic, 
economy is practised in this matter, then there will he sufficient saving in 
this Department to enable it to afford some niucli-needed relief to the 

public. Without, taking any more lime of the House. 1, on behalf of m.V 

Party, support the amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
•Tames, and 1 also hope that, after this gesture, of our goodwill, lie will 
he able to support some of our amendments later on. (Laughter,) 

Several Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. G-. V. Bewoor (Director General, Posts and Telegraphs): Sir, my 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, who has moved this amendment, has him- 
self admirably summarised the objections against it. The book. packet 
traffic rate was revised in the year 1934. Prior to that the rate of half an 
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anna for the first unit of weight had been unchanged since 1878. Between 
1878 and 1921 the rate was half an anna for ten tolas, and, in 1921, the 
.rate was retained at the same figure but the first unit of weight was reduced 
to five tolas. In April, 1934, the rate was raised by one pice for the 
first unit of weight only. Considering that all other traffic rates had been 
raised, i.c., those on letters and postcards, and those for registration, etc., 
it appears to us that this increase was not unjustified. There is the 
further point that when this rate was raised, we anticipated a reduction 
in the traffic by at least. 20 per cent. Our actual experience showed that 
the fall had been very much less, that is to say, the traffic had borne 
.the rate. The figures for 1934-35 for inland book packets were 98 millions 
.and during the current year 1935-36 we anticipate about the same traffic, 
97 millions. It is true that the rate was not put up for the purpose 
•of getting more revenue, but the fact remains that the traffic has borne 
the rate, and in the present state of the finances of the Department, 

■ especially, after the huge cut. that has been imposed upon the Department 
of about 50 lakhs, it will be unwise to add to that big deficit another 
loss of about eight, lakhs. For the next year we have estimated a traffic 
iu the book packet class of 112 millions, that is to say, we anticipate a 
14 per cent, increase, and, for the reasons which 1 mentioned yesterday, 

• I do not think that the reduction of the rate, which this amendment seeks 
to secure, can give us any further increase. If it does, it will be of very 
small proportions. The reduction in the revenues of the Department is, 
as T have, said, anticipated to bo of the extent of eight lakhs if there 
is uo increase in the traffic that we have estimated for the next year. 
But if the traffic increases by five per cent, we will get roughly If- lakhs 

■ of rupees more, that is to say, if we have to recover the whole of the 
eight lakhs loss, the traffic, must increase by at least- 15 to 21) per cent. 
As our estimates already provide for an increase of 14 per cent, this means 
that the traffic would have, to increase by 30 per cent, or even more, if 
we have to get the same revenue on tho new rate as on the present rate. 
I do not think it is necessary to deal with this matter any further. We 
fully recognise that a low rate for book packets is of great advantage to 
the trading community. We do not deny that, but it is merely a question 
of whether we can afford lo do it at the present moment. 

I do not wish to go into the whole matter of economy again, hut as 
12 Noon ln y Honourable friend, Mr. Sri Prakasu. has raised the ques- 
tion of buildings, 1 would just mention to him that before 
■embarking upon any building programme, we examine it especially from 
the financial point of view. J quite admit his criticism regarding the 
Lucknow building, but ii. is no use going into ancient history. That was 
started some years ago, but at the present moment, Honourable Members 
who are in the Standing Finance Committee would be aware that we 
put up all major building projects before them and place before them all 
■the necessary facts showing why the new buildings arc necessary. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Wlmt about tho Eastern Court in New Delhi:’ 

Mr. Cf. V. Bewoor: It was constructed long ago. Lt does not merely 
.accommodate the Telegraph Office. There the Ilouourable Member is 
mistaken. It accommodates the Telegraph Office, the Post Office and the 
'Office cf the Divisional Engineer and quarters for certain members of the 
•staff whose residence on the premises is in the interests of service rind 
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efficiency. It- way not put up for the purpose of tin: Telegraph Office. 
Tt was a building which we tmmd convenient to occupy instead of con- 
structing another building. As regards (lie JJenares building, this pro- 
posal was put up before the Standing Finance Committee and approved by 
thorn. In .Benares, we have n l'ost 01 lice building wlueli # hus proved to he 
absolutely inadequate for (lie present needs. We had, therefore, to von) 
another building, across the road, and that building is on the first floor 
and is iucomcnient to the public as well as to the staff. We, therefoie. 
utilised an existing site and arc now going to construct a building which 
will accommodate the Post Office, and the local combined office. 1 think 
it would be worthy of the Oity from which my Honourable friend comes. 
Lt is not a question of extravagance in these matters. Certain 
other Honourable Members criticised us for having had buildings, ill 
ventilated 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: No modern building can be worthy of my city. They 
arc ull of bricks, while my old city is of stone. 

Mr. G-, V. Bewoor: But bricks can he us lasting as stone. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: But not so bountiful I 

Mr. a. V. Bewoor: 11 owever, 1 may assure the House that whether im 
the matter of building or in the matter of any extra expenditure wo have 
to incur, or we are now incurring, the question of economy is always con- 
sidered. Our present expenditure in the budget has been framed on lines 
■which 1 consider are still economic. Nothing can be moro satisfactory to 
mo, as (he head of the Department, than to have, more post offices, longer 
Iiours of work, more deliveries on holidays and cheaper rates. But in this 
matter, we must, always see wluit it is going to cost. Wo must cut our 
coat according to our cloth. People who ask us to open more post offices 
should not forget that it means expenditure. We are fully aware, we 
are. fully conscious of the fact that in recent years the number of post 
offices in rural areus has been badly restricted. The number of postmen 
has gone down, It is our desire that our rural population should receive 
full facilities both in the way of post offices and in the way of postmen. 
How would it benefit a villager if he is given a half anna postcard and at 
the same time if his nearest post office is 10 to 15 miles away or if he gets 
delivery once a fortnight or once a month. Tho cut which this House 
seeks to impose on the revenues of tho Department is, I am sorry to say, 
going to restrict this beneficial expansion activities on which I am sure 
Honourable Members on the other side of tho House are as keen as we 
are. It was, therefore, for that reason, that 1 appealed to the House not 
to force any further cut on tho revenues of this Department, but to wait 
until we have built up our finances on a sound basis and until wo are 
satisfied that these revenues have como to stay. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Will you 
accept the cut that has been made with regard to postcards ? 

Mr. G, V. Bewoor: That is not a matter with which we are dealing 
now. 
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Mr. M, A. Jinnah.; TI 10 flonourable Member said, “Do not make 
further cuts”. That means, will you accept the. cut already made with 
regard to postcards. It may influence me to a very great extent as to' 
how I should vote on this cut. If the flonourable Member will give me 
an assuranco that the Government are. prepared to accept the cut that 
we have made witjj regard to postcards, I shall consider how I have to. 
vote on this motion. 

Mr. <5. V. Bewoor: 1 am not in a position to give any assurance whether 
Government will accept or not accept the cut already made. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What am I to do then? 

Mr. G-. V. Bewoor: I am giving the effect of the cut which has been' 
imposed by this House on the revenues of this Department. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: The Honourable Member wanted lo impress upon 
this House that wo should not make any further cuts. 

Mr. G-. V. Bewoor: That is right. I said the House has already cut 
the revenues of the department to the extent of 50 lakhs. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Then why say do not impose any further cuts. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim)- It is only a matter 
of language. 

Mr. Gt. V. Bewoor: I merely said that this further cut will add to 
that loss. It is for that reason that I desire to oppose this motion and' 
not for any other reason. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: Europeau): Sir, J spoke on this subject 
last year, and I would like to say a few words in support of the amend- 
ment moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. James. The Honourable 
Member who just sat down reminds me very much of the Bengal tiger. 
Having tasted blood, he wants more and more and he finds that this ever 
increasing source of revenue, however wrong it may be, is very pleasant 
to his taste. His figures and his method of arriving at those figures are 
not very understandable. I think I saw words of his last year in which he 
said that the reduction in carriage of book post was only by about one 
per cent. In 1935, lie said that the loss was only one per cent., and then 
in another speech, he told us how in a test, conducted in the Calcutta 
Post Office, in the month of August, the postcards went up from 94 lakhs 
to 98 lakhs during one week in August, whereas the number of book 
packets, at the same time, fell from 48 lakhs to 45 lakhs. Now, Sir, T am 
not a lnaihematician, but a rough calculation seems to show that it is six 
per cent, depreciation and not one per cent. 

Mr. G-. V. Bewoor: Those figures, may I explain, only related to' 
Calcutta General Post Office. They were merely mentioned as an example. 
The figures which we are now comparing are for the whole India. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I should have thought that the Calcutta figures 
would have given a very good test for the whole of India. 
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Mr, G, V. Bewoor: Not necessarily. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: When this now charge was imposed, my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. James, explained that it was to counteract t lie* diversion 
of postcard traffic by the ordinary user of the postcard to that of book 
post. I have, never understood whether the users purchase, a postcard and 
put it into an envelope and send it. as Iwok post. If my Honourable friend 
means that they write a letter and put that in the envelope and send it 
instead of a post, curd, that is iindi-rstnnduldc IJut. la 1 does not say so 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor: Sir, I, ma\ say that I have not brought that argu- 
ment in opposing the motion of Mr. James today. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: If the postcard is used in these envelopes, why 
not, ordinary correspondence ? Why did they fix on the postcard as the 
cause of lids inert use in the hook post postage*? 

Mr. James has dealt fully with the quest ion of “It pays to advertise”. 
In the course of my visits to establishments in Calcutta, both Indian and 
European, ! am assured that this extra postage is felt as a very great, 
hardship tin their advertising, and any relief the House can give, would 
la* most welcome. Honourable friend has just, fold us that all rates 

were raised in order to get more, revenue. What about the press rates? 
What about the rate of u quarter of an anna for newspaper postage? He 
complains that he bus not got sufficient money in the department to pay 
his way and to expand. Why docs he not again press upon the Govern- 
ment of India to refund to the, department the 2/5 lakhs lost on press 
tulegruniK ? 

There is one little mutter that l should like, to refer to and it should 
have, been brought up under the question of postcards. That is that an 
effort should be made to reduce the cost to the poor man of the writing of 
his postcards. If the department could sec their way to employ writers at 
■a reasonable rate and make the charge to the users of the postcard and 
letters less than a minimum of one anna, if would be a very great boon. 
With these words, 1 support the amendnjeut. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan llural): Sir, E wish to draw attention only to one point. My Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Bewoor, in his speech said that, when he increased 
the rate, he expeedod a fall of 20 per cent, but the fall was less than 20 
per cent. This shows a peculiar mentality of the Postal Department which 
I want to protest against. The. thing is that the Postal Department is 
not a purely commercial concern. If is intended for service to the public,. 
That is a point which should not be ignored. The second point which also 
should not he, ignored is that they have, a monopoly, and there is nobody 
•else, who can run the department for postal communications. Had there 
been no monopoly and had the question of service to the public not been 
taken into consideration, then the principle that the rate should be in- 
creased to the extent which the traffic could hear would be true. There- 
fore. this principle of increasing the rate to the extent which the traffic 
•can bear cannot be applied to the Postal Department for the two reasons 
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I have just indicated, namely, that tliey have a monopoly and because 
they are primarily intended lor the benefit of the public. The principle 
which wo ought to follow is to reduce the rate to such an extent that the- 
post office may be run without any definite loss. The principle should 
be to reduce tlie rate as far as possible and not to increase it to an extent 
chat the traffic can bear. That is the point, to which I wish to draw atten- 
tion. 

• 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, I have very little to add to the exposition of the Government case 
which has been put forward by my Honourable friend, Mr. Bewoor. 
Some Honourable Member, in the course of this discussion, referred to 
Mr. Bowoor as being like a Bengal tiger. T think that charge could 
more fairly be levelled against my Honourable friends opposite. Having 
consumed the cow of the postcard, they now proceed to devour the calf' 
of the book packets. Our position in this matter is clear. After making 
the change which we thought would appeal most to this House, the rais- 
ing of the weight for the anna lette^ from half tola to one tola, we had 
a surplus of two lakhs left. You eanfiot do very much with that; and 
the effect of the change which my Honourable friend, Mr. James, advo- 
cates, would cost eight lakhs, _ and, therefore, leave us with a deficit bal- 
a*ce of six lakhs. We, therefore, felt that we could go no further Ilian 1 
we have already done. I have considerable sympathy with my Honour- 
able friend’s amendment but as it would involve the department in a 
deficit budget, I am constrained to oppose it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed first Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head 'Booh, Pattern and Sample Packets’ 
the following he substituted : 

‘ For a weight not exceeding two and a half tolas . . s^Six pies. 

For a weight exceeding two and a half tolas, but not 
exceeding five tolas ....... Nine pies. 

For every additional five tolas, nr fraction thereof in 
excess of five tolas ...... Six pies.’ ” 


The Assembly divided: 


AYES 30. 


Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji 
Bajoria, Babu Baijnath. 

Bhagchand Soni, Rai Bahadur Seth. 
Buss, Mr. L. 0. 

Chattopadhyaya, Mr. Araarondra Nath. 
Chetty, Mr Sami Vencatachelam. 
DeSouxa, Br. F. X. 

Ctidney, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry. 
Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Lahiri Chaudhnry, Mr. D. K. 

Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Leach, Mr F. B 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy 

Malaviya, Pandit Krishna Kant 


Mangal Singh, Sardar. 

Milligan, Mr. J A, 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Paliwal, Pandit Sri Krishna, Dutta>. 
Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Rajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Rant Singh. Sardar. 

Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Smgh, Mr. Ram Narayan 
Soni, Mr. Suryya Kumar. 

Sri Prakasa, Mr. 

Vissanji, Mr. Mathuradas. 
.Witherington, Mr. G. H. 

Yamin Khan, Sir Muhammad 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 
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Acolt, All'. A. B. V. 

Ahmad N ;i\v;iz Khan, Major 
Hawaii. 

Allah Baldibh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Alalik, 
Annnuddin, Air. Kaiyid. 

Ayyar. Divran Bahadur R. V. 
Krishna. 

Ayyar, Rao Balui.dur A. A. 
Vrnkatarama. 

Bajpai, Sir Girja Shankar. 

Bcwnor, Air. G. V. 

' Craik, Tho Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai, Dr. 11. D. 

Dns-Cinpta, Air. S. K. 

Dash. Ah'. A. ,T. 

Grigg, Tho Honourable Sir James. 
Itrigson, Mr. W. V. 

Hands, Air. A. S. 

Hutton, Dr. J. H. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardiu - Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Joshi, Mr. N. Al. 

iKliurshaid Muhammad, Khan Baha- 
dur Shaikh. 

Tho motion was negatived . 


Lai Hhaiul Gallium Rao Bahadur 
Chaudlm, 

Lloyd, Air. A. H 
MacDoug.dl, Air. II. Af. 

Metcalfe, Sir Aubrey. 

Mnkherjee. Rui Bahadur Sir Satya 
Char, in. 

C 

Noyce, 'flu; Honourable Sir Frank. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur Al. C. 
llau, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Air. K. So.tijiva. 

Sale, Mr. J. F. 

Sarnia, Mr. R. S. 

Sher Afuhanunad Khan, Captain 
Sardar. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Shyam 
Narayau 

Sircar, The Honourable Sir 
N ripendra. 

Spence, Air. G. H. 

Tottenham, Air. G. R. F. 

Zalrullah Khan, The Honourable Sir 
Alulmnnnad. 


Mr, President (Tiie Honourable Sir Abdnr Bahim): That disposes of 
Boob Pattern and Sample Packets. We next comu to Begisterod News- 
papers. Does any Member want to move any amendment with respect 
to it? 


Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal (Agra Division: Non-Muhntmnadan 
'Rural): Sir, I bog to move: 

‘‘That in Schedule T to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Rost 
Office Act, 1098, in the entries under the. bend ' Ih'ijinti'ri'il X t<wx pit pe r.x’ , for the words 
'eight tolas’ the words ‘ten tolas’ be substituted.” 


My amendment is a very simple one. It does not involve any very 
great loss for the. Department. On the other hand, it will prove a) great 
boon to newspapers and to the newspaper industry. The iireseut postage 
rate operates as a hardship on that industry, and I say so from my per- 
sonal experience as a journalist for the last twenty years. Let mo take 
the case of the newspaper which T happen to have with me, Prnja 
Baiulhu. Its price is two pice, and it is a bi-weekly newspaper. What 
does the present rate mean ? It moans that, out of tho total value of 
the paper, 50 per cent, goes to the post office, that is to say, 50 per 
cent, of the total value of the paper is a recurring charge, which is in- 
curred with mathematical certainty on every copy of the paper sent out. 
But, for my present purposes, let mn take the illustration of a 1 one anna 
weekly newspaper consisting of 32 pages, that is, eight forms, weighing 
eight tolas. If the paper wants to increase its size to SO pages, the price 
would at once go up to five pice because of the postage. If you want to 
add one more form, the newspaper will weigh more than eight tolas and 
the cost will go up by 20 per cent, on account of the, postage. This is 
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a very great hardship which operates oppressively upon tko newspaper 
industry, and I think the matter has escaped the notice of those who 
have no experience of the newspaper industry. Therefore, in these days 
of broadcasting, etc., when Government are so very keen about the pro- 
pagation of knowledge and useful information, it should not be inrrpos- 
sible for them to accept my amendment; and this amendment has got 
no political motive or objective behind it. It is equally beneficial to all, 
to the friendly pjess as well as to the free press; from the Congress 
Socialist down to the Statesman, all will he equally benefited by this 
amendment, and I hope that the Government will accept it. With these 
words, I commend my amendment to the acceptance, of the House. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Amendment moved: 

"That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, in the entries under the head Beg isterad Newspapers’, for the words 
'eight tolas’ the words ‘ten tolas’ be substituted.” 


Mr. G. V. Bewoor: Sir, the newspaper rate in India is one of the 
■cheapest in any country of about the same size as India. 


» An Honourable Member: Why do you always compare? 


Mr. G-. V. Bewoor: The newspaper rate has remained unchanged since 
1898. In 1898, the first unit of weight which was allowed for one pice 
was from four tolas; it was raised to six tolas in 1906, and to eight tolas 
in 1909. In Great Britain, the rate for a newspaper is one penny for a 
weight of six ounces, and in the United States it is one cent for two 

ounces — roughly equal to 8-7 pics for about five tolas. In Canada, it is 

1^ cents per pound, hr.,, one anna and one pie for about 88 tolas. I do 
not think there is any justification for giving a cheaper rate in the form 
of raising the first unit of weight from eight to ten tolas. It is difficult 
to say what exactly would be the effect of carrying out the suggestion 
made in this amendment. Unfortunately, we have not got any statistics 
showing the different categories of weight in which newspapers posted in 
the post office go. Actually, a very large number of newspapers gO' by 
railway. This traffic is a losing traffic: it is a concession traffic so that 
for every newspaper that we carry wo are actually losing. The cost of 
handling a newspaper in the post office is very much higher than the 
postage that we recover upon it. The concessional rate has been given in 

the interests of the press and the public, and, we consider that the con- 

cession given is sufficiently liberal and that there is no justification to 
go beyond what has already been given. The weight of eight tolas is 
quite sufficient for all the poorer classes of newspapers, and I must 
therefore, oppose this amendment. I can only say wfhat the loss would 
be on a more or less guess work; but if Honourable Members require 
some figure I can state that, assuming that 56 per cent, of the traffic 
will be within ten tolas and 2 4 per cent, within 20 tolas, and also that 
there would be no increase in traffic, we anticipate, that the loss to the 
revenues would be about Rs. 74,000; but, as I have already stated, the 
traffic is a losing one, and any addition to losing traffic is not to be wel- 
comed. As the rate is sufficiently generous, I am sorry that I shall have 
'to oppose this amendment. 



Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, this 
is ptrhaps tho only item hero, whore them is some contemplation of 
helping people towards their education: this is a kind of cultural amenity 
afforded to tho people in rural areas, and this is a matter of Its. 74,000 
only. I am simply surprised that our friends on the opposite. Benches 
always compare our rates with rates in England and America' and France 
and other countries like that 


Mr, Cr. V, Bewoor: L do that because Honourable Members themselves 
frequently quote England against Tndia. 


Pandit Nilakantha Das: Yes: but arc they not aware of ilie fact that, 
particularly in this business of taxing newspapers, we should have a 
special schedule for ourselves, and we should not go on comparing things, 
particularly with those in England and other like countries ? TI they tax 
their newspapers more, it does not matter. Eor the people there arc 
anxious themselves to purchase newspapers. But what are the circum- 
stances here’ ITere our object is to introduce newspapers in the vil- 
lages by every means possible. Hence, in a matter like this, if we pro- 
pose io make the experiment of raising this weight by two tolas to ten 
tolas, I think Government should not grudge this Ks. 74,000 in the in— 
torests of our rural population and the cultural amenities which will thus 
he afforded to them. 


Prof. N. G-. Ranga i Guntur cam Nellore: Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Sir, I wish io support this motion, and, in doing so, I would like lo say 
that, while in other countries 00 per cent., of the paper circulation is 
being sent through railways, here more than 75 per cent, of it goes 
through the .post; and the largest amount of circulation, especially of our 
vernacular newspapers, is to lie. found in rural areas. If you do not re- 
duce your rates, you will ho preventing the rural public from getting the 
benefit of newspapers and all that they can get from newspaper reading. 
It may be that Government are thinking of developing their broadcasting 
in order to help the rural masses. Sir, it is the Government which 
manage broadcasting, and therefore, we cannot he quite sure what sort 
of propaganda will he carried on by Government. Government them- 
selves have stated that they will restrict themselves to non-political pro- 
paganda. Therefore, it is necessary that there should be newspaper 
rending, especially on political questions; and if there is any need today 
for the rural masses more than anything else, it is political education, 
and political education could ho imparted to thorn mostly through news- 
paper reading. Therefore, in the interests of the rural masses, and in 
the interests of the advancement of their political consciousness, I wish 
that this House would support this amendment and give the benefit of 
cheaper newspaper service, to the peasant and workers. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 


“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Pont 
Office Aci, 1898, in the entries under the head 'I’nji.th-mt Xvim/m/irnt' for the words 
'eight tolas’ tho words ‘ten tolas’ he substituted." 
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TTlie Assembly divided: 

AYES 

Aaron, Mr. Samuel. 

Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji, 

Aney, Mr, M. S. 

Asa! All, Mr. M. 

Ay van gar, Mi. M. Ananthasayanam 
Azh i.’ Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Ba Si, 17. » 

Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Banerjea, Dr. P. N. 

Bhagavan Das, Dr. 

Bhutto, Mr. Nabi Baksh Illahi Baksli. 
(Chattopadhyaya, Mr. Amarendra Nath. 
Chettiar, Mr. T. S. AvAnashilmgam. 
Ohetty, Mr. Sami Vencatachelain. 
Chunder, Mr. N. C. 
iDas, Mr. B. 

Das, Mr. Busanta Kumar. 

Das, Bandit Nilakantha. 

Datta, Mr. Akhil Chandra. 

Deshmukh, Dr, G. V. 

Issak Sait, Mr. H. A. Sathar H. 

Uadgil, Mr. N. V. 

Giri, Mr. V. V. 

Gupta, Mr, Glumshiam Singh 
JHans Raj, Hamid, i. 

Hosmam, Mr. S. K. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jedhu, Mr. K. M. 

Jogeudra Singh, Sirdar. 

Kailash Beliari Lai, Babu. 

Khan Sahib, Dr. 

Khare, Ur. N. B. I 

Luhin Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 

NOES 

Acott, Mr. A. S. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major 
Nawab. 

Allah Baldish IClian Tiwana, Itha.n 
Bahadur Nawab Malik. 

Aminuddin, Mr. Siuyid. 

Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur R, V. 

Krishna. 

Ayyar, Eao Bahadur A. A. 

Vonkutarama. 

Bajpai, Sir Girja Shankar. 

Bewoor, Mr. G. V. 

Craik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai, Dr. R. D 
Das-Gupta, Mr. S. K. 

Dash, Mr. A J. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry. ; 
Grigg', The Honourable Sir James. 
Grigson, Mr. W. V. 

Hands, Mr. A. S. 

’Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

‘Hutton, Dr. J. H. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur i 
Sardar Sir. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M 

'The motion was adopted. 


Leach, Mr. F. B. 

Maitra, Pandit Lakshmi Ranta 
Mangal Singh, Sardar. 

Milligan, Mr. J. A 
Mudaliar, Mr. C. N. Muthuranga. 
Muhammad Ahmad ICazmi, Qazi. 
Nageswara Rao, Mr. K. 

Paliwal, Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta. 
Pant, Pandit Govind Ballahh. 
Parma Nand, Bhai 
Raghubir Narayan Singh, Ohou- 
dhuri. 

Eajau, Dr. T. S. S. 

Raju, Air. P. S. Kumaraswumi. 
Ranga, Prof. N. G. 

Saksena, Mr. Mohan Lai. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Satyaniurti, Mr. S. 

Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay 
Sham Lai, Mr. 

•Shaukafc Ali, Maulanu, 

Shenduss Daga, Seth. 

Siddique Ali Khan, Khun Sahib 
Nawab. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinlia, Mr. Anugrah Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Satya Narayan. 

Siulia, Mr. Shri Krishna. 

Som, Mr. Suryya Kiunar. 

Sri Prakasa, Mr. 

Them Maung, Dr. 

Umar Aly Sliah, Mr. 

Witherington, Mr. C. H. 


Khurshaid Muhammad, Khan Baha- 
dur Shaikh. 

Lai Chand, Captain Rao Bahadur 
Chandhri, 

Lloyd,' Mr. A. H. 

MacDougall, Mr. R. M. 

Metcalfe, Sir Aubrey. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charan, 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Prank. 
Rajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Mr. It. Sanjiva. 

Sale, Mr. J. F. 

Shor Muhammad Khan, Captain 
Sardar, 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Shyam Narayan. 
Sircar, The Honourable Sir Nripendra. 
Spence, Mr. G. H. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Yamia Khan, Sir Muhammad. 
Zafrullah Khan, The Honourable 
Sir Muhammad. 



«u. fieam wit; (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Cbair does not 
know if any other Honourable Member wishes to move any motion re- 
garding “ Registered Newspapers”. 

(No Honourable Member stood, up.) 

Then, the Chair passes on to “Parcels”. Does any Honourable Mem- 
ber wish to move any motion regarding “Parcels”? 


The question is : 

"That Schedule T, a.s amended, stand part of tlio Hill,” 

The motion was adopted. 

Schedule I, as amended, was added to the Bill. 


Mr President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

* 

"That clause 3 .stand part of the Bill." 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Clause 4, Scheduled 
H. The question is: 

“ That Schedule 1 1 stand part of tho Bill.” 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji (Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau: 
Indian Commerce): Sir, I move: 

"That for Schedule 11 to the Bill, tho following be substituted: 

SCHEDULE H. 


(iS’cc Section 4.) 
Part I. 


Rates of Income-tax. 

A, In the case of every individual, undivided Hindu family, unregistered firm and 
other association of individuals not being a registered firm or Company 

Ratjs. 


(1) When tho total incomo is Es. 2,000 or less . . No tax. 


(2) Whoa tho total income is Rs. 2,000 and upwards, 
but is loss than Es. 5,000. 


No tax upto tho first Its. 2,000 
of tho incomo, and tho tux at 
tho into of six pics in tho rupee 1 
on tho portion of tho income" 
between. Its. 2,001 and Rh. 5,000.. 


(3) When tho total income ie Its. 5,000 or upwards, 
but is loss than Its, 10,000. 


No tux on tho first Its, 2,000 of the 
inaomo ; tax at rate of six pies 
in tho rupee on tho incomo be- 
tween Rs. 2,001 and Its. 5,000 
and at tbe rate of nine pies in 
the rupee on the income be. 
twson Its. 5,001 and Rs. 10,00ft 
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(4) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 and upwards, No tax on the first Rs. 2,000 of 

but is less than Rs. 15,000. the income ; tax at the rate of 

six pics in the rupee on the 
portion of the income between 
Rs. 2,001 and Rs. 5,000 ; at 
the rate of nine pies in the 
rupee on the portion of the 
income between Rs 5,001 and 
Rs. 10,000 ; and ai the rate of 
ono anna in. the rnpee on the 
portion of the income between 
Rs. 10,001 and Rs. 15,000. 

(5) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or Howards, No tax on the first R.s, 2,000 ; 

but is less than Ra. 20,000. tax at the rate of six pics in 

the rupee on the portion of the 
income between Rs. 2,001 and 
Rs. 5,000 ; at nine pies in the 
rupee on the portion of the in- 
come between Rs. 5,001 and 
Rs. 10,000 ; at one anna in the 
rupee on the portion of the 
income between Rs. 10,001 and 
Rs. 15,000 ; and at the rate of 
sixteen pies in the rnpee on the 
portion of the income between 
Rs. 15,001 andRs. 20,000. 


(6) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, No tax on the first Rs. 2,000 ; tax 
hut is less than Rs. 30,000. at the rate of six pies in the 

rupee on the portion of the 
incomo between Rs. 2,00] and 
Rs. 5,000 ; at the rate of nine 
pies in the rupee on the portion 
of the incomo between Rs. 5,001 
anrl Rs. 10,000 ; at one anna 
in the rupee on tho portion of 
the mcomo between Rs, 10,001 
and Rs. 16,000 ; at sixteen pies 
on tho portion of the income 
between Rs. 15,001 and! 
Rs. 20,000 ; and at nineteen 
pies in tho rupee on the portion 
of the incomo between 
Rs. 20,001 and Rs. 30,000. 


(7) When the total inoome is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, No tax on the first Rs. 2 000 ; tax 
hut is less than Rs. 40,000. at tho rato of six pics in the 

rupee on the portion of the 
income between Rs. 2,001 and' 
Rs. 5,000 ; at nine pies in the 
rupeo on the portion of the 
income between Rs. 5,001 and 
Rs. 10,000; at ono anna in 
the rupee on the portion of the 
incomo between Rs. 10,001 and 
Rs. 15,000 ; at sixteen pies in 
the rupeo on tho port ion of the 
incomo botween Rs. 15,001 
and Rs. 20,000 ; ot nineteen 
pies in the rupee on tho por- 
tion of the income between 
Rs. 20.001 and Rs. 30,000 
and at twenty-three pios in the 
rupee on tho portion of the in- 
come botween Rs. 30,001 and 
Rs. 40,000. 

e 2 
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When the total inno»i<’ in Rs, 40,000 or upwards. No lax on tho first Rs. 2,000 ; tax 
hut is less than Its. 1,00,000. at tho rato of aix pics in th 

rupoo on tho pot-lion of tho 
incomo between Rs. 2,001 and 
Rs, 5,000 ; at nino pios in tho 
rupoo on llio portion of the 
incomo bctwoon Rs. 5,00.1 and 
Rs. dO, 000 ; at ono anna in 
tlw rupoo on tlio portion of 
tlu; income between Rs. 10,001 
and Rs. 1 5,000 ; at sixteen pies 
in tho rupee on tlio portion of 
the income bolwoon Rb. 15,001 
and Rs. 20,000 ; at nineteen 
pics in the rupee on the por- 
tion of tho income between 
Its. 20,001 and Rs. 30,000; at 
twenty- three piob in the rupee 
on tho portion of the income 
between Rs. 30,001 and 
Rs. 40,000 ; and at twenty-five 
pics in tho rupee on tho por- 
tion of tho income between 
Rs. 40,001 and Its. 1,00, 000,*’ 


In submitting this amendment, my main object is to point out that 
the income-tax as it stands today, though apparently a progressive tax, 
is in reality not progressive as between the various stages of tho incomes 
at which successive and progressive rates commence to operate. Eor 
instance, while up to Rs. 2,000 there will be no tax, between Es. 2,000 
and Rs, 5,000 tho whole of the incomo would be liable from Re, 1 to 
Rs. 5,000 at 6 pics, so that that portion of the income which is, by the 
fundamental principle of the law, exempted from taxation, is also 
chargeable at the same rate as the surplus over Rs. 2,000 which is re- 
garded iu tho intention of the law to he the income open to taxation. My 
•amendment seeks to maintain: — 

(a) The minimum exempted from taxation to be always exempted. 

(b) To charge income-tax only on the surplus of the exempted 

minimum so that the real minimum of subsistence continues 
always to be exempted. 

(c) To commence each progressive rate of tax for each successive 

higher amount of income from tho point, and only from the 
point, at which the increment in the income begins, and 
the rate is intendod to increase. 


The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House) : On a point 
of order, Sir. My Honourable friend has read only what appears at page 
10. and he has not read item No. 9 on page 11, which deals with income 
above Rs. 1,00,000, — and that is the income, T believe, with which my 
Honourable friend is concerned — nor the two provisos. Has he done it 
purposely, or was it due to mere inadvertence? 
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Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: I beg your pardon. I missed it. I will read’ 
it : 

(9) When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards , The same graduated rates 

to apply as in (8) above 
up to the several 
portions of the income 
* up to Rs. 1,00,000 and 

at twenty-six pies in 
the rupee for all excess 
above Rs. 1,00,000. 

Provided that, rebates shall be given, on income up to Rs. 5,000 at the rate of 
Rs. 1,000 free from taxation m respect of every child under 18 years of age depending 
upon the assebsee, and one wife of the assessee, subject to a maximum of Rs. 4,000 of 
the income for the purpose of calculating such rebate. 

Provided further that rules shall ho made under this Act permitting income derived 
from business to he so calculated, for purposes ol' assessment, that an average of three, 
years may he declared to bo the income liable to taxation.” 

I submit, Sir, this is not only a more rational but also a more just 

j method of taxing the incomes. It is impossible, in the statis- 

tics published by Government, to estimate exactly in a compen- 
dious form what will be the financial consequences ot this alteration. 1 
would, submit, however, that inasmuch as 1 make no changes in the rates 
of taxation themselves, and exempt only tlio lower incomes at each 
successive stage from taxation, or from tlio higher rate, the loss to the 
Finance Department ought not to be voiy considerable. The practice, I 
understand, even now is for the Income-tax Assessing' Officers, in order to- 
avoid the injustice which the present system of average rating involves, to 
charge the tax only up to such excess as would not make, the higher income 
open to taxation actually less ho tlio individual receiving the income and 
paying the tax than the lower income not liable lo flic tax or to the tax 
at the same rate. To illustrate my meaning, it a man has an income of 
Its. 2,010, at the rate of 6 pies in the rupee, which would mean a tax of 
Its. 62-13-0, the nett income would be Es. 1,047-3-0. Obviously this is 
unjust, and the practice of the Income-tax officers nowadays is to take 
away only the extra Es, 10-1-0 and leave the rest of the income as intended 
by the law free from tax. 

The same practice operates in the higher stages of the income, so that 
in the, administration a sort of rough and ready justice is afforded by the 
Administrative Officers, which practically avoids some of the grossest 
injustice to which this method of taxation would be exposed. 

By my amendment I am seeking no more than making more regular,, 
lawful, and systematic the assessment of incomes to taxation; and 1 submit 
that the loss likely to result would be inconsiderable in view of the practice 
already prevailing, whereby Income-tax Officers automatically afford justice 
of a rough and ready sort which I have already mentioned. Ln view of 
the very serious objection to which the present svstem is open, in view of 
the opportunity it affords to abuse or discrimination and consequent 
disputes, waste of time and money both to the Government and to the 
assossocs; and in view of the essential fairness and justice of my sugges- 
tion, I do hope that the House will agree to the suggestion, and the 
Finance Member will accept it. 

As for the provisos, now that they have been admitted ns being quits 
in order, I may only point out that the intention of the proviso is to make 
the Indian Income-tax analagous to that prevailing in England,, wherein on 
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all smaller incomes! up to the limit of £700 per annum, a rebate or allow- 
ance is granted in respect of every dependent or child under ago living 
with the parents and having to he maintained out of that income. The 
pnudiec of Joint Family may render the literal incorporation of the British 
provision somewhat dillicult. ] have, therefore, suggested only a rebate 
in respect of only three children and one wife, and that too up to an income 
of Its. 5,000 per annum from which a rebate of no more than Its. 4,000 
can be given. If these were adopted, the hardships to the lower smaller 
men would he very much minimised and the loss to the Finance Dep&rt- 
mont would not be very considerable. 

As regards my second proviso, which is meant for permitting merchants 
to write off trade losses of one year against the profits of another, I may 
point out that this loo is in virtue of previous assurances given by the 
predecessor in otlice of the present Finance Member; it is analogous to the 
practice prevailing in England, where trade losses are allowed to be carried 
forward for a period, not only of three years but, of six years, and where 
accordingly the tax collection becomes both more just and easier to boar. 
1 realise tlmt the adoption of this principle may involve a considerable 
sacrifice to Ihe Finance Department, but 1 submit, that the inherent justice 
of m\ proposal ouulit to make it welcome, if nob immediately, at least in 
the near future to the financial authorities of this country and 1 can 
assure them that the facility which is afforded to the commercial community 
will move than recompense itself by the process of averaging which will 
really result in no malarial losses over a period of years, say five or six at 
the most 

1 hope the Finance Member would agree to my suggestion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahimj : Amendment moved : 

“Tliat for Schedule TT to the Bill, the following be substituted : 

SCHEDULE II. 

(tin ! Section 4.) 

Part I. 


Rates of Income tax. 

A. In the case of every individual, undivided. Hindu family, unregistered firm and 
other association of individuals not being a registered firm or Company : — 

Rate. 

(I) Whon the total income is Rs. 2,000 or less . . No tax. 


(2) When tho total income is Rs. 2,000 and upwards, No tax upto tho first Rb. 2,000 
but is less than Rs. 5,000. of tho income, and tho tax at 

tho rato of six pies in tho rupee 
on tho portion of tho income 
botwoon Rs. 2,001 and Rs. 5,000. 


(3) When tho total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, No tax on tlio first Rs. 2,000 of tho 
but is less than Rs. 10,000. income ; tax at rate of six pies 

in the rupee on tho income be- 
tween Rs. 2,001 and Rs. 5,000 
and at tho rate of nine pies in 
the rupee on the income be- 
tween Rs. 5,001 and Rs. 10,000. 
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(4) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 and upwards, No tax on the first Rs, 2,000 of 
but is less than Rs. 15,000. the income ; tax at the rate of 

six pies in the rupee on the 
portion of the income between 
Rs. 2,001 and Rs. 5,000 j at 
the rate of nine pies in the rupee 
on the portion of the income 
between Rs. 5,001 and Rs. 
10,000 ; and at the rate of 
one anna in the rupee on the 
portion of the income between 
Rs. 10,001 and Rs. 15,000. 

(8) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, No tax on the first Rs. 2,000 ; 
but is less than Rs. 20,000. tax at the rate of six pies in 

the rupee on the portion of the 
income between Rs. 2,001 and 
Rs. 5,000 ; at nine {lies in the 
rupee on the portion of the in- 
come betweon Rs. 5,001 and 
Rs. 10,000 ; at one anna in the 
rupeo on the portion of the 
incomo between Rs. 10,001 and 
Rs. 15,000 ; and at the rate of 
sixteen pies in the rupee on the 
portion of the income between 
Rs. 15,001 and Rs. 20,000. 

(6) When the total inoome is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, No tax on the first Rs. 2,000 ; tax 
but is less than Rs. 30,000. at the rate of six pies m the 

rupee on the portion of the 
income botween Rs. 2,001 and 
Rs. 5,000 ; at the rate of nine 
pios in the rupee on the portion 
of the income between Rs. 5,001 
and Rs. 10,000 ; at one anna 
in the rupee on the portion of 
the inoome between Rs. 10,001 
and Rs. 15,000 ; at sixteen pies 
on the portion of tho income 
between Rs 15,001 and 
Rs. 20,000 ; and at nineteen 
pies in the rupee on the portion 
of the inoome between Rs. 
20,001 and Rs. 30,000. 


(7) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards. No tax on the first Rs. 2,000 ; tax 
but is less than Rs. 40,000. at the rate of six pies in the 

rupee on the portion of the 
income botwoen Rs. 2,001 and 
Rs. 5,000 ; at nine pies in the 
rupeo on the portion of the 
income between Rs. 5,001 and 
Rs. 10,000 ; at one anna in 
the rupee on the portion of the 
income between Rs. 10,001 and 
Rs. 15,000 ; at sixteen pies in 
the rupee on the portion of the 
income between Rs. 15,001 
and Rs. 20,000 ; at nineteen- 
pies in the rupee on the portion 
of tho income between 
Rs. 20,001 and Rs. 30,000; 
and at twenty-three pies in the 
rupee on the portion of the in- 
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(S) When the total incomo is Rs. 40,000 or 
but is loss than Rs. 1,00,000. 


upwards No tax on. the first Rs. 2,000 ; tax. 

at the rate of six pies in the 
rupee on the portion of the 
income botwoon Rs. 2,001 and, 
Rs 5,000 ; at nine pios in the 
rupee orf the portion of tho- 
incomo botwoon Rs. 5,001 and 
Rs. .10,000 ; at ono anna in 
tho rupee on tho portion of' 
the income botwoon Rs. 10,001i 
and Rs. 15,000 ; at sixteen pieB 
in tho rupeo on the portion of 
the income between Rs. 15,001 
and Rs. 20,000 ; at nineteen' 
pies in the rupee on tho portion, 
of the income between. 
Rs. 20,001 and Rs. 30,000; 
at twonty-threo pies in the rupee- 
on the portion of the income 
between Rs. 30,001 and Rs. 

40.000 ; and at twenty-five- 
pies in the rupee on the portion, 
of the income between Rs. 

40.001 and Rs. 1,00,000. 


(9) Whon the total incomo is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards. The same graduated rates to apply 

• as in (8) above up to tho several 
portions of tho inuome up to. 
Rs. 1,00,000 and at twonty- 
six pies in tho rupoo for all 
excess above Rs. 1,00,000. 

Provided that, rebates shall bo given, on income up to Rs. 5,000 at tho rate of Rs, 
1,000 free from taxation in respect of every child under 18 years of ago depending upon 
tho usHussec, and ono wife of tho assosseo, subject to a maximum of Rs. 4,000 of the income 
for tho purpose of calculating such rebate. 

Provided furtlior that rules shall be made under this Act permitting income derived, 
from business to bo so calculated, for purposes of assessment., that un average of three 
years may bo declared to bo the incomo liable to taxation 


Tile Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member): I understand, 
from the Mover of this amendment that his intention is to introduce 
something which is on all fours with the present English income-tax 
system. Far be it from me to belittle the English income-tax system, 
but I do say two things about his suggestion. The first is that ho has not 
reproduced the English income-tax system in ono very important parti- 
cular, and, that is, lie lias made no provision for the English conception 
of the standard rate, and, if 1 may say so with respect, that completely 
vitiates the amendment which he has produced. Secondly, the carry 
forward of losses is another of his desires, and on that I made my position 
quite clear on previous occasions. I am not going to attempt to produce 
any single argument in theory against this question of allowing business- 

firms and companies to carry forward losses. There is no argument in 

equity against it. The only argument which lias ever been brought 
forward in recent years is the question of cost, and, of course, that argu- 
ment still prevails. I should think that tho degree of carry forward, 

which the Honourable Member desires in his proviso, will cost about a 

crore a year, and whon we come to examine the remaining part of his 
scheme, as far as I can make out, the cost of the- Schedule taken by itself 
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is about four crores a year, and the cost of bis first proviso is about a. 
crore and a quarter. So, the total cost "of his amendment, as a whole,, 
is live or six crores, and obviously no Government can accept pioposals. 
of that sort, but let me say this on the general question of alterations, 
of structure or the introduction of the English income-tax system what 
I said last year fclyit although I am vary doubtful whether the English 
system is applicable, readily or to any very large extent, to India, that is- 
obviously one of the questions which the income-tax experts who arc now 
in India will consider and have been ashed to consider. What the ultimate 
recommendation will be, I cannot say, but they have been aslied to. 
consider this question. Sir, with that explanation and with the informar. 
tion before him as to what it will cost and the knowledge that this amend- 
ment very imperfectly carries out his desire, J hope he will agree not to- 
press the amendment. 

Dr. P. N, Banerjea : On a point of information, Sir, — may I ask what 
the cost will be if the Finance Member accepts two of the suggestions made * 
by the Honourable the Mover of this amendment, viz., first, that the 
exempted minimum should be exempted throughout, and, second, that 
rebates should be granted in respect of wife and children? 

The Honourable Sir James Griigg: I cannot answer the point about wife 
and children, in the absence of any family statistics. J can answer the 
other point regarding the freeing of “two thousand” from income-tax for 
everybody; the cost, of that would be two crorcs a year. 

Mr, M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar (Madras coded Districts and 
Chittoor :• Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, on u point of information, under 
tlie English Statute, we find a higher limit up to £700, then there is a 
lowering or the exemption of £125. 1 shall make myself clearer. The- 

first £125 are absolutely exempt; if the income is £200, £100 are exempted; 
if it is £300 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The Honourable Member is talking 
about an income-tax scale that was in existence before 1920 or 1921 : the 
whole system has been changed since then. He is talking in terras of a 
system which lias not been in operation for at least ten years. 

Prof, N. G. Ranga: Sir, I wish to oppose this amendment .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The Honourable 
the Mover does not perhaps wish to press this amendment; and, if the 
Honourable the Mover does 1 not want to press his amendment., there is no- 
need for the Honourable Member, Professor Ranga, to speak now. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: Sir, in view of the statement made by the 
Honourable the Finance Member, I wish io withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The question is : 

"That the Honourable Member, Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji, be granted leave to 
withdraw the amendment, No. 77, standing in his name, which has just been read out.” 

The amendment was, by leave of this Assembly, withdrawn. 
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Mr. President (The 1 lottourahle Sir Abdnr Rahim): The question is: 
"Tlmt .Schedule II Maud part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Schedule .11 was added to the Hill. 

Thu Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Gluck. 


Tins Assembly rc-assembled after Lunch at. Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur llaliiin) in the Chair. 


Babu Baijnath Bajoria (Manvuri Association: Indian Commerce): Sir, 
1 beg to move: 

“That m K.uh-cl.iuse (/) of clause 4 of the Bill, all the words occurring after the 
words Second Schedule' he omitted.” 

Sir, this question of removing the. surcharges on income-tax 1ms been 
discussed, at some length, in this House before and 1 do not want to deal 
with this matter in great detail. All 1 want to say is this that there is 
complete unanimity amongst all sections of the mercantile community, 
whether Indian or European, whether a full-iledgod Congressman like 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Sami Venentncholum Oho tty, or a semi- 
Oongressmuu like my Honourable friend, Mr. Mathurndas Vissanji, or a 
moderate like myself or loyalists like my Honourable friends of the 
European Croup, whether Hindus, Parsis or Muslims all arc unanimous 
that this surcharge should bo removed. This income-tax is paid mostly 
by the trading community and two-thirds of the income-tax is realised 
from incomes on business. Sir, the rate of income-tax has also been, 
increased during recent years from 50 per cent, in ease of lower incomes 
to one hundred per cent, in cases of higher incomes and this has a very 
distressing effect on the general trade and industry of the country. Apart 
from the question of removal of surcharge, there arc several other 
grievances iu income-tax matters on which 1 want to draw the attention 
of the House. There is the question of the carrying over of business 
losses. Tho Honourable the Einanee Member replied that it would cost 
one e.rore, but the question is whether it is reasonable or not, whether 
our demand is reasonable or not. All the trading associations have 
domanded this. Government, so lo say, is a partner in our business to 
the extent of the income-tax. It is only reasonable that when there is 
'loss they should allow us to carry forward our losses to the next year so 
that wo might recoup. Supposing, I lose Rs. 20,000 this year and next 
year I make a profit of Rs. 10,000. Apard from the fact that I have not 
been able to recoup the loss of the previous year, I have to pay income- 
tax to the 'Government. It has a very bad effect on my finances. Sir, 
thon there is the question of rebates for married men, maintenance for 
children and other things. The Honourable the Einanee Member just 
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■ expert, committee ot enquiry. I must say frankly that the business com- 
munity have got very little confidence in this Committee of experts 
which is examining income-tax departmental affairs. No commercial 
man, whether Indian or European, is associated with this expert enquiry 
t committee. The Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay, is associated 
with it, and I*am sure that the experts will see things only what the 
Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay, or other departmental officers 
show to them. What was wanted was that there should have been a 
public enquiry committee in which both Europeans and Indians belonging 
to the commercial community should have been represented and then we 
• could expect some justice from such a committee. 

There is another point I wish to bring to the notice of the Govern- 
ment. There is the question of appeals. Section 23(4) gives arbitrary 
power to the income-tax officers to assess summarily and arbitrarily and 
then there is no right of appeal to the assessee. This is very unjust. 
There must bo a right of appeal and then appeals in cases whore they are 
allowed Lave to be made to the Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax 
or to tlio Commissioner of Income-tax. They are only departmental 
heads and they have also a hand in the assessment in the first instance. 
Sir, 1 think that the appeals should bo heard by a judicial tribunal 
'There arc several other anomalies in the present system of assessment of 
income-tax and I think a public enquiry committee should be appointed. 
Sir, 1 move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : Amendment 
moved: 

“That in sub-clause (I) of clause 4 of the Bill, all the words occurring after the 
•words ‘Second Schedule' be omitted.” 

The Honourable Sir Janies Grigg: Sir, as I understand the meaning 
•of this amendment — though the last part of the ITonourablo Member’s 
speech casts some doubt on liis intention — the desire is to remove the 
rest of the surcharges on 'income-tax and super-tax- I address myself 
solely to that issue and not to the ones which he raised in the latter part 
of his speech, though, I would say, if ho thinks that the business people 
in practically every important city in India who have, put their case 
before the Income-tax Experts have made such a poor show of it that these 
Experts are not likely to be impressed by them, T cannot help that. I 
■gather that abundant opportunities have been given in practically all 
-.the big cities in India fox the commercial community and other re- 
presentative bodies to place their case fully before the experts. However, 
;Sir, let us return to our muttons. 

This is a proposal to remove the rest of the surcharges on income-tax 
and super-tax. I dealt fully with this question in my replies to the 
Leader of the European Group unsatisfactory as those replies were 
•deemed to be, but the fact is that this would cost one erore 38 laklis and 
.in spite of the assurances to the contrary by people who have no 
responsibility for making the calculations, we, with the best information 
•at our disposal and using the best intelligence at our disposal, have come 
■to the conclusion that there is not a balance of a crore and 38 lakhs on 
this year’s budget, nor is there likely to be one. And that being so, 'this 
would unbalance the budget to a considerable degree and, therefore, 
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cannot be accepted. At the same time, 1 should like lo repeat what 1! 
have repeated several tomes already that we are very sorry that this, 
should bo so. Definite obligations have been undertaken in this behalf 
by my predecessors, and I have no desire to escape from that obligation/ 
At the same time, with the best will m the world, Go/ornmont are of 
the opinion that we cannot do more than we have done this year, and 
therefore, I will ask the House to reject this amendment. 


Prof. N. Gr. Ranga: Sir, I wish to oppose this amendment. It is not 
because I do not want any section of our people to get any tax relieved, 
but. it is because, as we are situated today, we are powerless in our fight, 
against this Government, and, therefore, we are obliged, in spite of our- 
selves, to pay some taxes or other in order to maintain this Government. 
This Government collect these taxes, not because we pay them voluntarily 
but because they have the power to collect them, and so this Government, 
have to be maintained and are being maintained. Who is to maintain 
this Government? Somebody or other has got to pay the taxes. If this 
particular tax remission were to be given to these payees of direct taxes. 
Government would he a loser of one crore and 34 lakhs and Government' 
would begin to wonder wherefrom they could get it. They would 
cretainly think of only one section of the people, and that is the poorer 
classes of people in this country, as they have always done in the ' past 
whenever they wanted adddioual revenues: They would also hereafter 
try to get the major portion of it from the poorer classes of this country 
if they wore to need any additional ’income. Here, especially, when 
rich people themselves hove to bo given this remission, Government 
cannot think of getting any more from the rich people and so they will 
have to derive all this from the poor people. Is that fair, is that just, 


to permit this Government to pounce upon the poor and grab those, 
1,34 lakhs more in addition to what the poor people arc. obliged to pay 
oven at present? Sir, I think it is very unfair and very unjust on the 
part of the rich people of this country to come forward with a demand 
like this. I do not hold any brief at all for this Government; I do not 
wish to pay any taxes to this Government as it is today ; but I ant 
obliged to pay, I cannot help it. And, in paying these taxes, I should 
,lik e the rich people to contribute very much more than they are doing- 
today; because I know that the rich people are certainly in a belter 
position to pay these luxes than wo poor people. And, what is more, 
they arc deriving very much more benefit from this Government than the 
poor through the customs duties. It is the rich people really who are 
heing benefited in this country and not the poor people, and it is only fair 
that if we are to pay any taxes, they ought to bear the lion s share. 
But, on the other hand, the truth is that they pay very much less than 
what the poor people are paying. They do not even pay just as much as 
the additional income that the poor people have had to pay m the ias^ JLO’ 
years even in the shape of customs duties. Therefore, I really cannot be- 
'a partv to saddling the poorer classes in this country with an additional 
tax burden of one crore and 34 lakhs of rupees. At the same tune, l 
do want this Government to spend immense amounts of money upon 
the development of public utilities in this country. They 1Eue ’ Tf » 
the last two years, given the benefit of a recurring grant or subsidy ot 
two crcres of rupees to tlie rich people, whereas they have on t 



•non-recurring grant of two crores of rupees for the poor people. That shows 
how the wind blows. This Government is certainly on the side of the 
rich and not on the side of the poor; And if you want this relief, I can 
only say that you are being very unreasonable and very unfair. But I 
ask this Government to spend very much more money upon public 
•utilities, specially on the rural development grant and such other public 
utilities. 1 expect this Government to get very much more money 
•■through taxatioft, but my rich Mends here need not get themselves fright- 
ened into thinking that. I am asking this Government to impose any 
additional taxation on them. I would certainly like this Government to 
impose additional taxation on them in order to make good the loss wo have 
inflicted upon them by cutting down the salt duty. But, in addition to 
that also, J want them to raise some more money. TIow can they raise 
;it? They can do it ... . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur llahim) : The Honourable 
.Momhor need not go into all that now. 

Prof. KT. G. Ranga: Without raising the income-tax rates, they can 
raise money. There is a lot of foreign capital invested 'in this country 
which has escaped the payment of income-tax. There are many 
Europerms and others who keep up a show of living in this country by 
investing their capital in this country, but in companies, which are 
incorporated in England, and they are escaping the payment of their 
proper share of income-tax. In addition to that, there are now 3 00 
crores of rupees that Indians pay in the shape of freight charges to 
foreign shipping 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur llahim): The Honourable 
Member is only opposing this amendment. lie need not go into other 
alternative suggestions. 

Prof. H. G. Ranga: Therefore, if only Government would direct the. 
Committee, which is now inquiring into the working of the income-tax 
law, to suggest ways and means by which the Government of India will 
he ablo to stop all the leakages that now occur m the collection of income- 
tax, to enable them to collect all the income-tax that they could certainly 
collect, it would be possible for the Government of India to assure for 
themselves an additional income of at least eight crores of rupees 
through this means of income-tax alone. And if they were to do it, they 
would certainly be able to spend very much more on puhlic utilities and 
also help these rich people by not taxing thorn immediately to any greater 
extent than at present. 

Mr. President (The TToncurablo Sir Abdur Rahim). The question is: 

“Thai, in smb-clause (7) of clause 4 of Iho Bill, all the words occurring after the 
words ‘Second Schedule’ ha omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Dr. P. 2T, Banerjea: Sir, T move: 

“That in sub-clause (7) of clause 4 of the Bill, for the word ‘one-twelfth’ the 
word ‘one-sixth’ he substituted.” 

Sir, my object in moving this amendment is to insist that Government 
should, both at the time of imposing fresh taxes and at the time of tax 
remission, keep always in view the principle of ability to pay, which is 
recognised everywhere to be a sound and just principle. 



•ttjLi. jrioamcuii i^jne iuonourame bir Abdur iiatum): Does the Chair 
understand the object of this amendment to be to keep the law as it stands ? ' 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Yes, Sir. Now if this principle 'is kept in view 
at the present moment the reduction in surcharges which affect the 
poorer classes of the population should have precedence over reduction of ' 
surcharges which affect the middle and richer classes. The other day, 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Jamos, waxed eloquent over the difficul- 
ties of the middle class. Now, to my mind, the poorer middle class have 
already been exempted from the scope of income-tax by reason of the 
minimum limit having been raised to Es. 2,000. If, however, this term 
“poorer middle classes’' be extended to some extent, it might include 
those whose incomes range between Es. 2,000 and Es. 5,000. J would 
not object to the surcharge being removed on these incomes, but I would 
certainly object strongly to the surcharge being reduced at the present 
moment on incomes above Es. 5,000. In this connection, it is a matter 
of great regret to mo to find that my European friends have always taken 
a very unfair attitude, not on the present occasion alone, but always in' 
the past. When income-tax was first levied, the European community in 
India strongly objected to its imposition, and in 1866, Sir John Lawrence, 
the tlien Governor- General, wrote in a minute to Sir Stafford Northcote: 

■‘The English community have objected to the income-tax. It was mainly through 

their influence that it was not continued in 1865-66 The English community 

almost universally lend their influence in favour of increased expenditure of various 
kinds, hut when it comes to taxation to meet the extra cost, they resist their shara 
of the burden.” 

On another occasion, Sir John Lawrence wrote that the English com- 
munity always wanted that taxes should be levied only on Indians. This- 
attitude is wrong, and T hope that the leaders of the European com- 
munity, who arc all enlightened men, will widen their outlook in future ■ 
and enlarge their vision. 

This House has now decided to abolish the salt duty and to reduce the 
price of the postcard. It is now incumbent upon us to hffip the Govern- 
ment to balance their budget ( Cries of “Hear, hear”), and one of the 
means by which we can help Government to balance their budget is 
through my amendments — this amendment and another which will soon 
be moved. If that is done, it will go some way towards balancing the 
budget. If Government adopt the policy of retrenchment iu all depart- 
ments, the entire budget can be balanced without any difficulty. As my 
amendment is intended to help the Honourable the Finance Member, I 
am sure ha will welcome it. With these words, Sir, I move my amend- 
ment.. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Amendment 
moved; 

“That in sub-clause (/) of clause 4 of the Bill, for the word ‘one-twelfth’ tho 
word ‘one-sixth’ be substituted.” 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I u m properly— I use the word 
designedly— grateful to the Honourable the Mover for his kind offer of 
assistance, but as I once before quoted in this House as tag to the effect 
that I fear the Greeks especially when they bring gifts in thoir hands. . .. 



jH.r. o. eaiyamura (Madras City: Non- Muhammadan Urban): Who is 
the Greek here ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: , . , and, on the whole, I must say 
that I prefer the Government’s own scheme of tax remission to the one 1 
which the Mover has offered to me. Sir, this is all part of the same debate 
which has been going on over the whole of the last two years about the 
question of priority of reductions of taxation. In my view, as I have said 
over and over again^ this question is settled by the pledges given by my 
predecessor and as, in any ease, I think the gift which the Honourable 
Member now brings is quite inadequate to repair the damage which he 
and his friends have done, I would ask the House to join me in rejecting 
the gift which is now offered. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That in sub-clause (t) of clause 4 of the Bill, for the word 'one-twelfth’ the word 
‘one-sixth’ be substituted.’’ 

The motion was negatived. 

(Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji stood up to move the next amendment.) 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: This amendment was dealt with by 
mti with No. 29. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Is this the same 
as the other? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: One is super-tax and the other in- 
come-tax. In my reply, I dealt with both the points. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): But he must move 
bbo amendment. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: Sir, I move: 

“That in sub-clause (3) of clause 4 of the Bill, all the words occurring after the 
words ‘Second Schedule’ be omitted.’’ 

I shall be very brief in my statement. The arguments for my amend- 
ment have been mentioned very clearly by the Leader of the European 
Group, and I do not want to repeat them. The present finance Member’s, 
predecessor hud given the promise to remove the surcharge no sooner the 
emergency expired. With these few' words, I move the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Amendment moved): 

“That in sub-clause, (3) of clause 4 of the Bill, all tho words occurring after the 
words ‘Second Schedule’ be omitted.’’ 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, if I may, without disrespect, 
sny that ns tho arguments which I used on the occasion of the Honourable 
Member’s former amendment apply to this equally I do not think I need 
say any more. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir (Bombay City. Non-Muhammadan Urban): Read, 
them out again. 



Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Raliim): The, question is: 

“That in sub -dim. si' (%) of clause 4 of file Bill, all the words occurring after tlio 
•words 'Second Schedule' he omitted.” 

Tho motion was negatived. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

“That in sub-clause (51 of clause 4 of the Bill, for tho word ‘ono-twelfth' tho word 
‘one-sixth’ be substituted.” 

T know the fate of this amendment even before I move it. I am not 
in a mood to make any offer of money to the Government for balancing 
their budget, nor, to repeat the words of my friend, Prof. Ranga, do I like 
to he a party in making money for this Government in one way or another. 
They are themselves highly equipped for it and don’t need our help. But 
I should like to take this opportunity to raise a voice of protest in clear 
terms — which has hardly been done. Whenever there arises an occasion 
for reducing taxes, the first thought of the Finance Department is the 
commercial classes. The Honourable the Finance Member has, in fact, 
said that it is in response to the pressure from commercial quarters that 
•these income-taxes are being reduced. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: When did he say that? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: In his budget speech T have not got it hero. 

He has said so; and in the last paragraph, by way of apology, 

' PM ' so to say, he has said ‘I have done something for the agricul- 
tural classes’* Perhaps he means thereby tho village reconstruction grant. 

I do not think much of it. 1 know the effect of such grants and thoir 
intentions; but tho main .... 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berur Representative): What is thoir intention? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Their intention may be half-political, and the 
effect is that all the money may not go to the benefit of the villager. It 
may flow out on the way into other channels. Whatever that be, tho 
whole policy of taxing the country is rotten, and I just utter a word of 
warning that we are heading towards an economic ruin, out of which neither 
the Go verrauent nor the commercial is Is will ever be able to recuperate us 
although our power of recuperation, says the Finance Member, is marvel- 
lous. We cannot revive, We are going towards such a situation. We are 
always cutting down income-tax like this, hut tho figures are appalling. 
We have been given figures from 1921-22 to 1936-37. In 1921-22 the 
figures for customs, including salt, are 41 crores; and in 1936-37 for the 
same including salt tho estimate is 64 crores, or an increase qf 23 crores 
so far as the tax realised from tho people by the Government alone is 
concerned, not to speak of the amount that goes to the industrialists. 
But look at the income-tax figures. From 22 crores in 1921-22 it is 
now less than 16 crores. 

An Honourable Member: Due to reduction of taxation? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Yes, year after year 



Mr. A. H. Lloyd (Government of India: Nominated Official): The rates 
are much higher now than in 1921, 

Pandit Nilakantlia Das: But you must compare the rate in both cases. 
You must compare at what rate the villager is paying today. The man 
who pays indirect taxes pays at a much heavier rate today; and another 
factor is that he has no money to pay. I know, in our villages, even men 
owning hundreds of acres of land are unable to pay their land revenue out 
of their produce; and, in many instances, I can show to the Honourable 
the Finance Member, if be comes with me to my villages, that people 
are earning money outside the province and in foreign labour centres only 
to pay the land revenue. So the rates does not matter: the money must 
he found out from somewhere; and that ‘somewhere’ is not in going on 
piling indirect tax on the people. Another factor in this indirect tax iB 
that this increase of 23 crores is not the only money that the villager, the 
indirect taxpayer, is paying. This is his payment to the Government 
alone. He is paying much mor,e than this 23 crores : perhaps the industrial- 
ists and the commercial quarters, as the Honourable the Finance Member 
calls them, pocket more than even 23 crores out of the payment of the 
indirect taxpayer; in no case it is less than 23 crores. The Finance Member 
himself admits that only in textiles and sugar 34 crores are paid by the 
villagers and the people of this country by way of indirect taxation, out 
of which he himself gets only seven crores for the State Exchequer., 27 
crores goes into the pockets of these commercialists, and we may calculate 
the price of sugarcane, the price of cotton, the price of labour — every- 
thing told, lot us say, 20 crores goes: and at least seven crores, that 
is, as much again as the Government gets, is being available to the com- 
mercial interests in this country. Where then is the logic ? Where is the 
reason, that, whenever there is any occasion for reduction of taxes, we 
should always look to the protection of these organised interests, who can 
make their voico better heard, while Government pose themselves to be 
the custodians of the interests of the poor masses of this country ? Do 
they ever realise that the mass of the population are, on account of this 
unequal treatment, going to rack and ruin? — And all this is being done 
in the name of protection of our industries? Of course in principle, T 
may not be against protection as such; but the method and manner of its 
implication and application must undergo a radical change. The inci- 
dence must be carefully calculated, and in this connection facts must 
be faced. If you go on protecting like this, and if for that you look to 
organised commercial and industrial interests in this country, and in this 
manner — T do not go into the detailed implications as this is not the occa- 
sion for that — but if you do it like that, you do not know that either 
knowingly or unknowingly the Government are a party in killing all our 
industries and all our real wealth in this country Interested parties take 
advantage of all the protection and they use it only for their own 
benefit! to the detriment of the real industrial interests of this vast land of 
Tndia. I can show you particular examples .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair does not 
think the Honourable Member can discuss these things now. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I know this is not the occasion for it (Laugh- 
ter), hut I could not get an opportunity during the discussion of the 
budget. But, so far as it is relevant 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) ; ' No, it is not rele- 
vant at all. 

Pandit Milakantha Das: When we are going to cut down direct taxes, 
I shall speak this much, that I know, in the management of their sales 
of industrial products, combines and many other like devices, they are not 
only pocketing all the money out of which they pay nothing to the State 
coffers, but they are out to kill the very industries of this country, the 
cottage and small industries which were the mainstay of India’s economic 
structure from time immemorial. I should like the Finance Member to 
realise this fact and that it is time for him to cry halt to this unholy 
alliance with the organised commercial quarters. He should never think 
of reducing direct taxes, but rather to devise ways and means for putting 
more and more of direct taxes and take at least some amount from the 
pockets of people who are making large profits and in this way to give 
relief to the poor villager in this country. On this occasion I cannot say 
anything more and I move this amendment, though I know its fate. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Amendment moved: 


‘"That in sub-clause (2) of clause 4 of the Bill, for the word ‘one-twelfth’ the word 
‘one-sixth’ ho substituted.” 


The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, with much of what my Honour- 
able and, if I call him so, Cassandra-like friend, said, I am in agree’ 
ment ; but with a ’great deal of what he lias said I am in profound dis- 
agreement. However, after the broad hint from you, Sir, that a great 
deal of what he said was not relevant to this amendment, I flunk I might 
very well ask him if I may be allowed to make the same reply to an 
amendment, which deals with the question of not reducing the surcharge 
on super-tax, as I made in dealing with a similar amendment on incomo- 
tax, and ask the House not to agree with the Honourable Member on 
this occasion. 


Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty (Madras: Indian Commerce): Mr. 
President, I should like to say a few words in answer to my friend, Pandit 
Nilakantha Das. I am sorry that he has introduced unnecessarily irrele- 
vant topics in the consideration of this proposition, which are calculated 
to be mutually destructive in our arguments. It is a pity that he should 
be objecting to the very lardy recognition of the necessity, for removing 
the various surcharges which were introduced as a measure of emergency tax- 
ation on the ground that the agriculturist is taxed very heavily. Sir, when- 
ever the plea for the reduction of taxation of • agriculturists was brought 
in, he has always received more than necessary support from those who 
are not hit by this kind of, taxation. At no, time did we fail to sympa- 
thise with the condition of the agriculturists and to emphasise the neces- 
sity for reducing the taxation on agriculturists. As a matter of fact, Sir, 
but for the provision the Honourable the Finance. Member has made for 
Bihar and Orissa, it would, perhaps have been possible to remove even the 
balance of surcharge. I do not, however, propose,, to oppose the grant 
for Bihar and Orissa, because we recognise that the provinces which have 
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got to be started should receive these grants, bub they can only be paid 
by mutually helping each other and not by indulging in destructive argu- 
ments of the kind my Honorable friend has chosen to put forward today, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim) : The question is: 

“That in sub-clause, ( 2 ) of clause 4 of the Bill, for the word 'one-twelfth' tho 
word 'one sixth’ be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: 

“That clause 4 stand part of the Bill." 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 

• Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: 

"That clause X stand part of the Bill.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): As regards the Pre- 
amble, that has tc be amended, isn’t it? The words “fix the duty for 
British India" have perhaps got to be taken out. Somebody has an 
amendment. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: May I submit, Sir, that the particular amendment 
did fix the duty on salt and then remitted it. So it is in order. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: 

“That the Title and tho Preamble stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted'. 

Tho Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, I do not move the motion which 
stands in my name to proceed further with the Bill today. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: "Why not?. May I know why he is not moving? 

, ' ‘ r ' i 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): Then we come to 
-Demands for Supplementary Grants for 1935-36. 



DEMANDS FOB SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS. 

Transfer to Fund for Sind and Orissa Buildings. 

Tbe Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member): Sir, 1 beg to move: 

"That, a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 45,00,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Transfer to Fund for Sind 
and Orissa Buildings’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): There are some 
amendments, and one is in the name of Mr. Ayyangar. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): I don’t move it. 

Inadequate Funds for Railways in Orissa, 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I beg to move: 

"That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum. not exceeding Rs. 45,00,000 
in respect of ‘Transfer to Fund for Sind and Orissa Buildings’ bo reduced by Rs, 100.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): What is the object 
of that ? * 

Mr. B. Das: My point is that this sum is quite inadequate for build- 
ings in Orissa. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): You want more? 

Mr. B. Das: Yes, Sir. I would not be so ungrateful as to take away 
Rs. 100 from the 27$ lakhs which the Finance. Member has kindly set 
apart in his budget for Orissa Capital buildings . . . 

Dr. P. N, Banerjea (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
You will lose what you have got. 

Mr. B. Das: I will gain more. If you will only have a little patience 
to hear what I say, my friend will see that I will gain more. 

In the course of his budget speech, the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber mentioned in paragraph 53 that ‘‘We propose to limit our liabilities 
strictly to Rs. 45 lakhs, and, out of this 45 lakhs. 17$ to Sind and 27$ 
lakhs to Orissa”, — the word “strictly” has set me atbinliing, since he 
made his remarks. How would the Finance Member confine his bud- 
getary statement in respect of Orissa Buildings to 27$ lakhs? Here I 
have a statement to show that when, the province of Bihar and Orissai 
jointly came into existence in 1912, the Government of India gave them 
for building purposes Rs. 152 lakhs, and the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa spent four crores of rupees on their buildings on provincial account 
in that part of the province which is known as Bihar and Ch'ota Nagpur, If 
they had spent a little more money in Orissa then, they would have 
made the land of Orissa today, instead of a place' of huts and famines, 
a land of beautiful buildings and palaces, hut as Orissa would have 25 
per cent, of the amount of money that the Bihar Government spent on 
Bihar and Ohota Nagpur, the Government of Bihar and Orissa ought to 
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have spent a crore of rupees in Orissa in public buildings, but, as far as 
I can visualise the position, they have spent nearly 20 laldis throughout 
the whole of Orissa for building purposes during those years. The Fin- 
ance Member recognises that it is an obligatory duty of the Central Gov- 
ernment to provide buildings to give a start to all the provinces when, 
they come into existence. He himself mentions that the Frontier Pro- 
vince received as § present all the buildings that the Government of India 
possessed, and my friend, Dr. Banerjea, who was a little bit excited a few 
minutes ago, will recognise that it was a rueful day when the Govern- 
ment of India decided to transfer the Capital from Calcutta to Delhi. 
And, Sir, what happened ? Your own province got buildings worth crores 
and crores of rupees from the Government of India . . . 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea; -It was very wrong on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India to have removed their capital from Calcutta to Delhi. 

Mr. B. Das: My friends from Bengal have profited thereby, because 
they have got so many buildings from the Central Government. The 
Audit Department will soon appoint a Controller of Accounts in Orissa. 
Has my Honourable friend included within this Bs. 27| laths a building 
for the Controller of Accounts ? Nd. I know it is not included. 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: Who told you? 

Mr. B. Das: The estimates that were prepared by the Orissa Com- 
mittee did not include this. In the Sind province, there is Karachi, a 
beautiful city with beautiful buildings. Those of us who have gone to 
Karachi have seen the magnificent buildings there, not only belonging to 
the Government of India, but belonging to the Government of Bombay, 
and all these are handed over to the Government of Sind. But fate has 
gone against Orissa. From the Government of Madras we have got 18,000 
square miles of land but it has no official building. The Orissa Adminis- 
tration is going to have one district headquarters at KorapuL and two 
sub-divisional headquarters, and at present they do not know whether 
they will have these offices — in tents or in huts. I would, therefore, 
earnestly urge on the Honourable the Finance Member to revise his esti- 
mates and to give, not what I demand, but what the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa have demanded on behalf of the Orissa Administration. 
As far as I know, the Orissa Administration has demanded nearly Bs. 20 
lakhs for the district headquarters and the two sub-divisional headquar- 
ters. There is a certain school of administration in Orissa who do not 
want that the Capital of Orissa should be located at Cuttack. They do 
not know what travails the Government of India- went through when they 
located their Capital at Delhi. The estimate of Bs. 4 crores went up to 
Bs. 23 crores. There are some ma'd schemers in Orissa who want the 
Capital of Orissa to be built in some no-man’s land, and they will build 
their towns, gardens, hospitals, even clerks’ quarters and chaprasis’ quar- 
ters. God forbid that that will come to pass, because that will be the 
same sort of gamble as the predecessor of the Honourable the Finance 
Member did in 1912 when the Government of India was located in Delhi, 
and the estimate of Bs. 4 crores went up to Bs. 23 crores. I do not 
want that the Government of India should give me a larger sum of 
money than the Bs. 27J lakhs they have estimated for the building por- 
tion of the capital town, but that does not contemplate the buildings that 
are required to complete the administrative units in the district and sub- 
divisions of the district. That, according to my own estimate, requires at 
least Bs. 20 lakhs, and I do honestly urge that that sum of money may 
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bo given. I may remind the Honourable the Finance Member, and he 
himself has told us that, in spite of giving the Frontier Province a pre- 
sent of those huge buildings belonging to the Government of India, they 
had to give Bs. 3 lakhs in addition. I submit that Orissa must be 
brought up to the status of the Frontier Province or the Province of 
Sind, or the status of Bihar as it was between 3932 and 1920. While 
other people in Orissa have estimated a demand from the Centre of crores 
of rupees for buildings, I am not so sanguine as to demand a large sum 
of money, but I do want that the Government of India should give 
sufficient money for Orissa, so that these buildings may bo constructed 
at the cost of the Government of India, and not from the paltry revenue 
of the province of Orissa. I am not going to talk here of additional sub- 
vention, as I have got a special cut under another demand, but my Hon- 
ourable friend knows that the revenues of Orissa do not permit the Orissa 
Government to gamble away from the small resources of the province in 
extravagant expenditure on public works. Therefore, the initial cost of 
the buildings should be met by the Government of India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Amendment 
moved: 

"That tho demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Its. 45,00,090 
in respect of 'Transfer to Fund for Sind and Orissa Buildings’ be reduced by JRs. 100.” 

Mr. M. S, Aney (Berar Representative): I fully sympathise with my 
Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, in his earnestness and desire to get more 
money for his province, which is a new province. The difficulties which 
he lias pointed out arc that the grant that is made here will not be suffi- 
cient or adequate to meet the expenditure which the Provincial Govern- 
ment will have to incur for raising buildings, particularly for the district 
headquarters and so on. As the Government of India has helped the 
Orissa people in having a new province, it becomes somewhat obligatory 
upon them to give them some assistance in making it a decent province 
also. From that point of view, nobody will object to the demand that 
is being made by Mr. B. Das in the interests of his province. But I 
want to make a suggestion for his consideration and for the consideration 
of other Members also. One of our standing complaints against this Gov- 
ernment is that, it is unnecessarily extravagant in spending money on 
brick and mortar. Palatial buildings for offices and Secretariats have 
been a fetish with them and we have been criticising them for that. I 
believe that our friends in Orissa may legitimately desire to have a de- 
cent capital and a decent district headquarters also, but they should dis- 
abuse their minds altogether of having palatial buildings in their head- 
quarters and capital towns. They must set a lesson of spending modestly 
on public works and showing better work by having buildings of smaller 
dimensions and of a less costly nature. 

Mr. B, Das: That is all I want. 

Mr, M. S. Aney: I have not got the estimates before me, and I can- 
not say whether the particular amount that is wanted here wiil he suffi- 
cient or not. But I want them to keep this ideal in their minds and not 
to go in for imitation of extravagant expenditure on Capitals which the 
British Government has been building here and elsewhere also. It was 
only for the purpose of giving that warning that I really got up, Other- 
wise, I sympathise with the demand for more grant to Orissa if found 
absolutely' necessary. 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg: It is with a sense of deep disap- 
pointment that I reply to the Honourable Member’s cut motion. I am 
one who has attracted to himself a good deal of controversy and a good 
deal of attack in this House, and now I thought that at last I had done- 
something which would win me a certain measure of gratitude from, at 
any rate, four or five Members of this House. But what is the position? 
Out of the five Members from Sind, four are absent, and of the two' 
Members from Orissa, both have put down cut motions. Well, Sir, if it 
would be any pleasure to the Members from Orissa, let me say at once 
that, if the House should agree with them in this cut motion, I am quite 
prepared, in this matter, a'b any rate, to accept their view. (Laughter.) 
But, of course, they do not want that at all. Here is the position. This 
amount is what the Government of India are prepared to give to Orissa 
in respect of their Government buildings. If they need more Govern- 
ment buildings, that, presumably, is a matter which will have been 
placed before Sir Otto Niemeyer by those who are entitled to speak on 
behalf of Orissa, and I think that anything above the Rs. 27-J lakhs 
which the Government of India are prepared to allot to Orissa must be 
provided by Sir Otto Niemeyer. I gather that the Honourable Member 
proposes to raise in connection with the next grant the question regard- 
ing the recurring subvention to Orissa. I am not sure whether it is rele- 
vant there, but. apart from that, that idso is a matter which is sub 
judioc- The Honourable Member has submitted a considerable document 
to Sir Otto Niemeyer, I know, and he really ought to have enough con- 
fidence in the strength of his case and leave it at that. A^s I said just 
now, if the House wishes to have his cut in this grant, T shall certainly 
be prepared to accept it on condition that the cut is debited solely to 
Orissa. 

- Pandit Nilakantha Has (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): T am 
very happy to learn that the Honourable the Finance Member expects 
thanks from Members from Orissa. 

The Honourable Sir Jam'es Grigg: I did not expect them. I was dis- 
appointed not to get them. 


Pandit Nilakantha Bas: We are ready to thank him whole-heartedly 
in this matter, for a separate province has been a life and death problem 
with Orissa. Wo have been fighting for it for the last 30 years or more. 

I do not know the plans and estimates of the buildings or anything else 
about it. This I must confess; and also that we have not got a public 
body like a Provincial Legislature in Orissa which has examined it. I 
hope all . these details will be examined and discussed and the public of 
Orissa will have some hand in framing this estimate with which the Gov- 
ernment of India will agree as far as practicable. But, here, in this con- 
nection, I want to make two or three points clear, which I expect my 
Honourable friends may remember. Perhaps with the word “subvention” 
is assoe’oted some idea which is not prma facie palatable either to the 
giver or to the receiver. But I may remind' the House that Orissa was 
a full-0edged empire some three hundred vears ago. Tt was the last to 
lose its independence only in the latter part of the 16th century. It had . 
oversea colonies, trade and spheres of influence and it has got the glori- 
ous, remains, oh monumental works of art, architecture and engineering 
and buildings, which evoke admiration from even foreigners." 'We were 
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tiot poor as we have been made to be in neglect. During _ the English 
rul© wb have been divided and put in slices in several ^ provinces~at^ the 
tail end ol each province — and have, in the past, contributed for IJniver- 
sities, High Courts, training and technical institutions and _ Provincial 
Government buildings like Council Houses and Secretariates in a'll those 
provinces. If we look at Orissa today, wo sec nothing. Our land system 
rotten in imitation, our irrigation neglected, our education languishing, 
and we have no money. 

We pay all taxes for the protection and promotion of industry, but we 
have no. industry. Even in Bihar, there are sugar factories, in Bengal 
there are coal mines and iron factories. In Madras, there is the textile 
industry. What is there in Orissa ? We pay without return — without any 
expectation of it. Wo are a purely consuming Province. 1 calculated 
on another occasion that each consumer in India pays Us. 4 now to the . 
State and to the Industries. Thus, including the Orissa Native States, 
we, 120 lakhs of Oriya people, are paying Bs. 4 per head — in all about 4 
crores and 80 lakhs of money. Half of this money is coming to the State 
Exchequer. 

fi 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural): What about Tatanaga'r? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: It is not in Orissa unfortunately. We claim 
it still. But what I was saying is that I want the House and the Gov- 
ernment to remember this in connection with grants or subventions to 
Orissa. We pay two crores and 40 lakhs to the Central Government in 
tax and an equal amount to Industries outside Orissa for protection. 
Will the Government . of India give us anything more, though it should, 
in justice, perhaps for some years at least, give nothing less "> Hence 
when a grant is made to Orissa let not people be carried away with the 
idea that we are getting all this for nothing. 

I need not say more on this point today. There is another point 
which I want to mention. There is one district headquarters which is 
going to be built at Koraput in the partially excluded area of Jaipur. I 
am afraid the decision is going to be that this district will include the 
little area of 200 square miles, he., Parla'Jrimedi, a normally administered 
area, which has no affinity and no convenience of communication with 
other areas of Koraput district. We have received — Mr. B. Das and 
myself have received more than a dozen representations from various 
meetings, associations and individuals from this little area of 200 square 
miles, protesting against its inclusion in the contemplated Koraput dis- 
trict. They all enjoin us to press the Government to see that this nor- 
mally administered area, which was so long with Ganjam and whose head- 
quarters are now Berhampore and Chatrapur, should not go to Koraput. 

I personally know that this will be a very bad arrangement. People 
there' are greatly perturbed and practically upset at this proposal, and 
they have also pressed this question directly in telegrams and letters, I 
understand, on the Government for their consideration. In this connec- 
tion, I press their claim, with all the emphasis that I command, so that 
they may remain in the normally administered area of Ganjam, and not 
be included in Koraput and thus singled out to be linked to the partially 
excluded area of Jaipur. 
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Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: I support this cut motion but 
with a qualification. I come from a presidency where, unfortunately, the 
Government and ourselves have not been able to find anything to com- 
plain. The Local Government of Madras has always been showing a 
surplus budget. We, in the mufassil, know how that surplus is arrived at, 
how the poor man is made poorer still but it appears that this is the 
day for those wh?> complain. They get all the success and all the money, 
if our friends from Orissa want money, I have no obiection to their having 
a loan of 47 lakhs or 47 crores if necessary. Let the whole money be 
spent on buildings and buildings alone. We are splitting this country 
into hundred different pieces, each piece trying to wag the head, tail and 
the body of the other pieces. We know how these new Provinces came 
into being. I am not going into ancient history. Again and again, I 
have heard my Honourable friend, Pandit Nilakantha Das, say that the 
poor people are taxed, in the matter of kerosene and other necessities 
but what right has my Honourable friend and his friends to come and ask 
that the general taxpayer from Cape Camorin, Eastern Bengal and the 
North-West Frontier Province must join to contribute to build up this 
Orissa Province. (Interruption by Pandit Nilakantha Das.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The Honourable 
Members should settle their disputes outside. 

Mr, M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar; T shall presently come to 
that 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I do not want from anybody else. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: All that I am stating is that all 
of us may join together and grant a huge loan both to Orissa and Sind. 

Mr. B. Das: Accepted. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
At what rate of interest? 

Mr, M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: At any rate of interest that 
prevails, say 3 or 34 per cent. Sir. I would say that already the central 
revenues are heavily taxed. The North-West Frontier Province in one 
corner takes away a erore, Sind takes away Its. 1 crore 8 lakhs. The 
Sukkur Barrage is not, we are told, a ban-age but a sink, it is not 
going to give us a pie. Some paper that was distributed showed that 
Sind and Orissa furnish an appalling story although we were assured by 
the Honourable Member who comes from Sind city that the Sukkur 
Barrage w : !l certainly yield a profit. . 

Mr President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The Honourable 
Member need not go into that. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: All I would say, both with respect 
to Sind and Orissa, is that, even as they are, without the separation 
charges, on the basic value of the original expenditure, they are not 
able to support themselves. What I find is that if the provinces are 
cut away into two separate portions of Sind and Orissa and the existing 
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establishments are maintained, even then there is a deficit, and well, with 
respect to Orissa, we find a yearly charge, owing to separation, of 19‘1 
Jalchs. Even before separation, there is a deficit of 20 lakhs in revenue. 
Similarly is the situation with respect to Sind. Thus, not a pie even 
from the ordinary revenues of Sind or Orissa has been used for buildings, 
towers or turrets' either in Madras or elsewhere. Alreifily they ai’o deficit 
Provinces. They go on asking for more and more, so that the general 
tax-payor may be taxed more heavily. All this is surely very sorry 
business; and it requires too much courage on the part of mv friend to ask 
for such a contribution. 1 would say let there be a loan for sudi purposes 
and nothing more. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur ltahim) : The question is : 

"That the demand for a supplement avv grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 45,00,000 
in respect of "Transfer to Rune) for Sind and Orissa Buildings’ bo reduced by 
Rs. 100.'’ 

The, motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The question is : *■ 

"That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 45,00,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray tho charges which will c-ome in course of payment during 
the year ending tho 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Transfer 'to fund for 
Sind and Orissa Buildings’,’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Trans br to toe Revenue Reserve Fund. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not. exceeding Rs. 1,97,00,000 ho granted to tho 
Governor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during tho year, ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Transfer 
to the Revenue. Reserve Fund’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : Motion moved : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,97,00,000 he granted to t.ha 
Governor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Transfer to the 
Revenua Reserve Bund’.” 


Refusal of Supplies. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras Citv : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I 
should like to move my amendment concerning tho refusal of supplies. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That is not in 
order ? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I submit. Sir, — and I have read your ruling of last 
year,— -that this is a new service. The Revenue Reserve Fund is for the 
first time being created bv the Government, and you have ruled, Sir; 
that when a new service is brought about by means of a .supplementary 
demand, we c,an raise this question of .policy. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The Chair finds 
there is a ruling here by Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola that seems to be against 
the Honourable Member; vis. : 

“The Member should deal with the motion on financial grounds and should not 
concentrate on making out a grievance.” 

— (Pp. 1228-30 of •Rulings, 291h September, 1931, Part II.) 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I have not got that ruling with me, but I do not 
suppose, Sir, it refers to a “new service”; that is the distinction I seek 
to make. There was a long argument lgst year, and I took all these 
points and the Finance Member accepted the view that when he asked 
for a demand for a new service, we can raise the entire question of policy. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) ; Is it a new service, 
or not? 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row (Government of India: Nominated Official): The 
demand is for a now service, but oven in the ease of a new service it does 
not mean that, as in the case of an ordinary demand for a grant, an 
Honourable Member can raise questions of policy. We admit, Sir, that 
this is a new service, but in respect of a supplementary demand for a, new 
service, I submit the discussion should bo confined to that particular 
service, and one cannot refuse supplies on the ground of general 
grievances. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I do not think one raises any question of general 
grievances, except the creation of this fund, and the policy behind the 
creation of this fupd. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: That they can certainly discuss, Sir. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, just one word about an incident that 
happened here this morning. My Honourable friend, Mr. Sri Prakasa, 
got- up, and expressed the support of our Party to the European Group’s 
cut motion on the Finance Bill. Now, owing to later developments, we 
changed our attitude. I merely want to explain that he had full authority 
to state what he did state, and it was a last minute change, and I only 
want to make that perfectly clear. 

Sir, I beg to move : 

“That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Es. 1,97,00,000 
in respect of ‘Transfer to the Revenue Reserve Fund’ be reduced to Re. 1." 

Sir, this is dealt with in this blue book at page 2, and it merely says : 

“This is in accordance with the proposal explained in paragraph 36 of the Speech 
by the Honourable the THnance Member on introducing the Budget Proposals for 
1936-37.” 

Sir, I want to make one preliminary observation. The habit of 
creating Funds and getting block grants put into those Funds is becoming 
a little too fashionable with the present Finance Member. Thus, we have 
already a Road Development- Fund, « Broadcasting Fund, a Rural 
Development Fund, a Civil Aviation Fund, I think, and we are now 
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having this Revenue Reserve Fund. Last year, Sir, I took a number of 
points, but you, Sir, while holding them to be in order, gave a broad hint 
that it us for the House to consider whether it can support this practice of 
putting large sums into funds in this way, and thus practically voting 
what are called block grants, and I also want to draw a distinction 
between this Fund and other Funds. The Road Development Fund is, 
after all, administered ultimately by the Local Governments, and, in the 
first instance, after consideration and decision by a Committee of the whole 
House. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Sir, I do not know whether my inter- 
vention now is unnecessary or untimely. If so, I shall apologise after- 
wards, but I think the Honourable Member is rather, in this instance, 
flogging a dead horse As regards this Fund, there is no question of 
taking any items of expenditure away from the purview of the House. 
They will be provided for by demands for grants in the ordinary way, 
and the only method of operating the Fund will bo to appropriate from 
it in aid of revenue. The House does not part with on,o iota of its control 
over expenditure 

<r 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : I am thankful for the interruption ; I think it makes 
the point different from the point governing other Funds. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; Jt i s quite different. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I will, therefore, not pursue the point, but will 
go on to the next point. Now, let me take paragraph 36 of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member’s speech. It contains the reasons for the 
creation of this fund. I think, Sir, we must begin a few lines above that, 
and T want the attention of Honourable Members who are interested in 
this to be turned to the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member 
on page 15 (paragraph 35) where ho says: 

“After this grant there will remain available from 1935-36 a sum of Its. 1,97 lakhs 
and before I can deal with this, wo must not only look at tho position as it is likely 
to he in 1936-37 but we must also cast forward and attempt to make some estimate of 
the position wo shall be faced with in 1937-3S and the immediately succeeding years.” 

Then, para. 36 begins: 

“We now expect to have a non-recurring balance of Tis, 1,97 lakhs avialtible from 
1935-36,” that is the current year, “and an estimated surplus of Rs. 2,05 lakhs avail- 
able in 1936-37. What does this imply for 1937-38 which we are assuming to be the 
first year of Provincial Autonomy. If all goes well, wo may perhaps count upon 
certain reductions in interest charges and improvements of revenue which will produce 
what in Government of India parlance is known as a betterment of some Its. 2^ erores 
over the figures for 1936-37.” 

So that, Sir, taking these various surpluses,- it comes really to more 
than six erores. On the other hand, having made this calculation on the 
credit side, the Honourable the Finance Member goes on to the debit 
side : 

“On the other hand, the separation of Burma will cost ns 11s. 2J erores in that 
year while it would not be safe to assume a figure of less than Rs. 2 erores as the 
cost of tho initial adjustments which will emerge from Sir Otto Niemeyer’s enquiry, 
that is, on the existing basis of taxation we can expect in 1937-38 at best a bare, 
balance. ” 
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Now, Sir, ibis morning my Honourable friend said that be knew 
nothing about the proposals which Sir Otto Niemeyer was going to make, 

I should like to know, as a matter of intellectual curiosity, how he arrived 
at the figure of two crores, which he says it would not be unsafe to 
assume as the figure which will represent the cost of the. initial adjust- 
ments, which will have to be made as a result of that enquiry : 

“If this conclusion is*riglit " 

— that is to say, if in 1937-38 we can expect at best a bare balance, — 

“then it looks at first sight as if it would be unjustifiable to reduce taxation at all 
this year and of course it is always much more satisfactory to play for safety in 
financial affairs. 1 know, however, what feeling was aroused in commercial quarters 
by the postponement of their claim for a reduction of the emergency taxation in favour 
of the restoration of the pay cut and it behoves me, therefore, to look a little more 
closely into the possibilities. For this purpose it is necessary to look also at the year 
1938-39.” 

I pause here, Sir, to, invite the attention of the House to the fact, 
that by this vote, we are really asked to budget partially at least for 
1938-89. It seems to be somewhat a strain on our powers to forecast the 
future, that we should be asked here and now to sit down and visualise 
for ourselv.es, on the testimony of the Honourable the Finance Member, 
wliat the financial position of the Federation and of the Provinces is 
going to be in 1938-39: 

“There ought in that year to he no major alterations of expenditure." 

May I ask, how does lie know? Will he be here then? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: 1 said “ought”. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What is the meaning of “ought not to be”? i 7 ou 
expect there will not be. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: There ought not to be. 

Mr. S, Satyamurti: My Honourable friend is an Englishman, and 1 
wish he consult® some good .Dictionary. “There ought not to be”, in ihat 
sentence, means “I do not expect. there will be in that year”. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: there is no justification for. 

Mr. S. Sktyamurti : Then, why did he not say so? Why did he not 
say, “There is no justification to have any major alterations of expendi- 
ture”. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I maintain I said the same thing 
in much fewer words. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: How is he to judge what the Finance Member in 
1938-39 is going to do? Is the Honourable Member going to he here 
then — I do not know his term of office? Will he then., in 1938-39, say 
that there ought to be in that year no major alteration of expenditure? 
Well, Sir, that is first of all his own opinion. Then he goes on: 

“While we may hope that if our affairs continue to go well, there may be a further 
expansion of some Us. 2 crores in revenue receipts.” 
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You hero see, Sir, a series of hypotheses. If wo put any hypothetical 
question, the Government will not answer that, because it is a hypothetical 
question. If it comes to our vote, then a dozen hypotheses are laid down : 

“If this calculation is justified,” 

— another hypothesis, — 

“then it would perhaps bo legitimate,” 

— you here sec, Sir, there is subtlety on subtlety — 

“to reduce taxation in 1936-37 by something like two crores if we can find a non-recurr- 
ing balance of about the same amount to fiil up the consequent deficit in 1937 38.” 

I accept this is jugglery with figures, but I do suggest, to ask the 
House in voting for the budget of 1936-37, to make a series of calculations 
and provide for contingencies which may or may not happen for the year 
1938-39 ultimately is asking too much of this House. He goes on: 


“Here then is the significance of the Rs, 1,97 lakhs remaining o\er from 1935-36. I 
propose to ask the House to transfer this balance to a Revenue Reserve Fund available 
to help out tho finances of the first year of Provincial Autonomy and in this way I" 
can, with a fairly clear conscience propose remissions of taxation in 1936-37 so long as 
they do not alienate revenue to a greater extent than about two crores a year.” 

I am asking my Honourable friend for some elucidation of the phrase 
"Revenue Reserve Fund”. AVliat does it mean? Does it mean whether 
this is a fund to meet possible deficits in expenditure, or does it mean a 
fund for the purpose of reducing taxation, or a fund for the purpose of 
preventing increase of taxation? What does it mean? Does it mean 
again a fund which will go to the relief of Federal taxation or Provincial 
taxation, or will it be divided between Federation and the Provinces, and 
if so, in what proportion? What is this fund for? I should like some 
definition. What is the revenue reserve fund for? I just put down some 
questions, and I am sure abler Members of this House will be able to put 
more questions as to what exactly the scope of this revenue reserve fund 
is. The Honourable Member says, this fund will be available to help 
out the finances of the first year of Provincial Autonomy. Whose finances? 
The Federation or the Provinces? In what proportion? Then, be says, 
that on this basis he can give remission of taxation only to the extent to 
which they do not alienate the revenue to a greater extent than about 
two crores of rupees a year. I submit that the House ought not to vote 
for this revenue reserve fund. T am not now talking politics. I am not 
coneorned now with the Government of India Act, 1935. It is not before 
us, but I do ask the Honourable the Finance Member seriously one 
question, a question asked by the Madras Mail, a paper with which my 
Honourable friend over there, Mr. James, is familiar, a paper which is 
not an enemy of the Government, it is one of the friendly Press .... 

Mr. P. E James (Madras: European): Not our paper. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: When did you become the Government of India? 

-The 'Honourable Sir James Griggs It dissembles its friendliness pretty 
well. 
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Mr. S, Satyamurti: I(j asked this question. “Who appointed Sir 
4 pm. James Grigg as Deputy Providence to Provincial Autonomy?” 

He is the Finance Member ol the Government of India, and 
wiry should lie bother his head about providing three years' needs from 
out of the revenue reserves in order to help out Provincial Autonomy '? 
Today, the House has accepted some amendments to the Finance Bill. 
Of course, the third reading of the Finance Bill my Honourable friend 
would not move although it had been down on the agenda, even after 
the salt tax amendment had been carried, that the “Honourable Sir James 
Grigg will move that the Bill be passed”; yet he did nob move it and 
when I asked him why, he would not give any reasons. Apart from 
the salt tax abolition which amounts to about eight croros, this House 
has carried some more amendments to the Finance Bill for reducing the 
postcards to two pice and certain other concessions, but all these conces- 
sions will not come to anything more than one crore. May I ask why 
this money should not be used to cover the deficit in the next year's 
revenue by accepting these amendments to the Finance Bill? Why should 
it not be done? Why should it be taken apart, and set aside as a revenue 
reserve fund? There is undoubtedly a demand from all sections of the 
community in the country for some relief or other of taxation. You have 
denied- nil that relief, at least partially in some eases. Having done that, 
you get a surplus of two crores which you will not spend in relief of taxa- 
tion next year, but will keep up this taxation except to the extent to 
which you have reduced it by the surcharges o£ income-tax, one-third this 
year. You want to keep it for financing out Provincial Autonomy. It 
seems to me that it is not right and this House ought not to support it, 
And, if this vote goes against Government, it simply mums, according 
to the orthodox finance expounded by the Finance Member, that this 
money will go to what is called the reduction or avoidance of debt. To 
that extent, it will result in a betterment next year of about 2 crores; 
If you put two crores more for the reduction and avoidance of debt this 
year than you would consider proper, it is perfectly possible for you next 
year to reduce it pro tanto. If in two years you want to put in 6 crores 
and this year you put in 5 crores, next year you may put in only 1 era re. 
Five and one are six, just as three and three are also six. 

One last word and I have done. My Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, towards the end of that speech, said: 

“If I have erred, I think it is in departing toe much- from the strict canons of 
financial orthodoxy which I put forward last year, viz., that non-recurrent resources 
should not he devoted to recurrent demands,” 

Is lie quite sure that these two crores, which he puts in the Revenue 
Reserve Fund for 1937-38, may not be a recurrent demand ? ' Is it financial 
orthodoxy to earmark this for a possibly recurrent demand? 

“The only justification for this departure is the fact that India’s economic .and 
political barometers are both rising. If they continue to rise, all may he well. If 
they do not, the risk will he proved unjustified. And perhaps I may end hy saying 
that the economic, barometer cannot rise if the political barometer falls and that the 
political barometer must fall if the political thermometer rises." 

It is rising; it will rise still further if the Finance Member will. accept 
no amendment to the Finance Bill from any side. And so, he will have 
his pound of flesh and will not accent anything else. It is because I feel 
that the realisation of these two crores will help the Finance Member to 
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accept some amendments to the Finance Bill and will give much needed 
relief to the taxpayer of one kind or another, that 1 ask all sections of 
this House to vote with me on this cut motion of mine on the principle 
that Government have no right to keep up emergency taxation, and to 
build up a surplus for a revenue reserve fund to come two years later, on 
insufficient and no reliable data 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : Amendment moved: 

“That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Its. 1,97,00,000 
in respect of 'Transfer to the Revenue Reserve Fund’ be reduced to Re. 1.” 

Dr. P. N, Banerjea: Sir, I am sorry, [ am unable to agree with my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Satyamurti, on this question. Wo have always 
blamed Government for their lack of foresight, and now that they come 
forward and begin to show some little foresight, we should not take any 
exception to it. I think the needs of the provinces arc very great at the 
present moment. Many of the provinces are showing budget deficits, and 
when Provincial Autonomy is introduced, the first few years will be years 
of very great trial for them. It is, therefore, necessary that funds should 
be provided to the Provincial Governments during the first few years of 
their existence. The provinces are in charge of the nation-building depart- 
ments, — sanitation, public health, education, industrial development, and 
agricultural improvement. If they are not able to make any headway 
with those departments, Provincial Autonomy is sure to fail. Sir, I wish 
that the Finance Member had been able to put a larger sum of money 
into this Revenue Reserve Fund; but small as it is, it will go at least some 
way towards solving the problem of provincial finance. It will help the 
deficit provinces to make their two ends meet, and it will also give those 
provinces which are not in deficit something with which to develop the 
nation-building departments under their control. 

On these grounds, I oppose the amendment. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Satyamurti, 
referred to some of the points I raised in the very first discussion on the 
budget when I took exception to the Finance Member of the Government 
of India making forecasts of our revenues some years ahead of their 
betterment and upon the demands that may be made upon the Govern- 
ment of India in the future from more than one direction. I most res- 
pectfully pointed out that it was not a very safe thing to do and those 
forecasts will more likely than not be upset. And I did point out then that 
the surplus of the current year was being kept in reserve for a likely 
deficit, not in the next year, but in the year to come, and I thought that 
that was rather exceptional. Sir, if this amount is to be taken to a fund 
I would rather that the fund was called "relief of taxation fund", for, after 
all although it is a non-recurrent surplus it did come out of the, pockets 
of 'the taxpayers and should it not be returned to the pockets of the tax- 
payers in one form or another? How, Sir, I do not agree with Mr. 
Satyamurti when he says that it is not the business of the Finance Member 
to try and provide for relief to the provinces. It is surely his business; 
it is the business of every one of us in this House who represent the. 
provinces to see that -the 1 ■ Government of India is in a position to give 
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greater and greater relief to the provinces. Why, ever since 1921, we have 
been engaged in the task of urging the Government of India to give relief 
to the provinces. Why did we contest the Meston settlement? Why did 
Bengal contest the Meston settlement? Why did Madras contest the 
Meston settlement? Because, we felt that we were victims of that settle- 
ment. The Government of India took more than their due, but we, 
in the provinces, did not get our due, and Sir Otto Niemeyer is now 
looking into that question. But I do object to any attempt to anticipate 
Sir Otto Niemeyer’s report and to put down two crores of money for the 
year after next as a contribution from the Government of India to the 
provinces. I consider it may be too little ; it is possible that the Honourable 
the Finance Member may not be able to satisfy the provinces with only 
two crores. 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: Very likely. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Then why put down these two crores in the 
Finance Member’s budget speech? Why try and anticipate? We do not 
know what Sir Otto Niemeyer is going to report, we do not know how 
much money he will say you shall put down for the provinces and hand 
oWr to the provinces. You take two crores of money, which is surplus, 
from the current year and you put it aside to pay for a supposed deficit. 
I object to moneys raised from emergency taxation being set aside to pay 
supposed deficits of the future. It is a principle T object to, a principle 
which I challenged in my first speech on this budget, which raised the 
wrath of my Honourable friend, the Finance Member. I think it is wrong 
budgeting. We have j)aid this money into your coffers by emergency 
taxation and the Government of India have no business to make guesses 
into the future and put it aside in order to pay deficits that are to come. 
If the deficit was in the next year, I can understand his taking it and 
saying that he would put it in the next year’s budget. He starts on 
two suppositions, first, that Burma is going to cost us so much for separa- 
tion, and second, that Sir Otto Niemeyer is going to cost us two crores. 
On that basis I refuse to allow anything to go into a Reserve Fund. I am 
not against a Reserve Fund— call it a Relief of Taxation Fund. If my 
Honourable friend will change the name into Relief of Taxation Fund, I 
am prepared to allow him to keep it. Keep it aside and give us relief next 
year out of this money, but do not put it aside with the deliberate object 
of using it for payments to provinces or on the ground that the separation 
of Burma is going to cost us Rs. 2} crores. It is on principle that I argue. 
We have not succeeded in persuading the Government of India to return 
these two crores for relief of taxation immediately. We have pointed out 
other ways and means of paying for the cuts we have effected, leaving 
aside the cut on salt. 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg : It is a bagatelle! 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It is a bagatelle, because it is going to bo certi- 
fied. It is a big zero, the Honourable Member knows that the cut in 
the salt tax is a bagatelle. I do not mean to say that he should include 
the other cuts which were business cuts, real cuts. (Laughter.) We 
hope and expect him to carry those cuts into effect — the postcard and some 
reliefs costing Rs. 74,000 moved by one of my friends Those were the 
only two really effective cuts. Therefore, Sir, we have pointed out ways 

n 
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and meant. This amount is to be put aside tor the relief oi taxation 
because, ns my Honourable friend, Mr. Satyanmrti, pointed out’, it came 
out o! emergency taxation. We may t ben consider ways and means next 
year as to bow tlie amount is In be returned to the pockets of the lav- 
juner. Will he change the name of the Fund into Belief of Taxation 
Fund? Perhaps we shall know where wo stand, but to keep it aside for 
the purpose of paving for deficits or supposed deficits the year after next — 
not the next year — is not a principle 1 can agree to, 

The Honourable Sir James Gtlgg: Sir, during tile course of the speech 
of the Honourable Member who spoke lust, T went through several transi- 
tions of thought. To start with, 1 did nut think l understood what he was 
driving at, then I began to think l saw sonic rhyme or pattern in his 
oration, but at the cud 1 am quite clear that 1 do not understand what 
he is driving at. Somewhere I seemed to soe in Mr. Satyanmrti’s mind 
a similar confusion of thought, and T think he — if I may say so without 
offence — was a little less perspicacious than usual. He asked me a series 
of what struck me as rather rhetorical logic-chopping questions — as to 
whether this was a fund for extra expenditure nr a fund for reduction of 
taxation or a fund for the avoidance of increased taxation. If you view 
the matter properly, those arc. till tiskiug the same question in another 
form. It really is not a question of grant to (he provincial budget or a 
relief oil provincial taxation or a grant-in-aid for extra provincial expendi- 
ture, but simply a matter of central budgeting and of exercising some 
foresight as to tile charges which have been placed upon it. Now, it is 
indubitably the case that Parliament has placed upon the Central Budget 
uevfcain extra charges which arc not exactly calculable, but of which it is 
necessary to make some estimate before you can conceive, what the 
financial position in the immediately succeeding years is likely to be. 
The fact that one of those burdens placed upon the central budget by 
Parliament is grants to deficit provinces is irrelevant for this purpose. 
Another kind of burden is the extra cost to the central budget caused by 
the separation of Burma, and another the grants for the creation of new 
provinces. Here are these definite burdens which, though foreseeable, in 
fact are not foreseeable in exact amount and it would be the most 
grotesque folly not to attempt to make some appraisement of their amount. 
In the case of Burma, we now have something to go upon, and we have 
made a more . or less reasonable estimate. In the case of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer's report, of course it is a guess. It is true that— again com- 
mitting that horrible crime of exercising some foresight or forming some 
appraisement in my own mind or what I would recommend if I were in his 
position— I mention the figure of two crores of rupees. That seemed to be 
a terrible crime. Tho Honourable Baronet used an argument which I 
find pretty staggering. He said these two crores are not enough. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May not be enough. 


_ The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: Tho two crores that you have made 
provision for may not be enough, therefore do not make any provision at 
I r f ’ s / ot Q a « ound akT>ment, But as I said in the budget speech-in 
spite of Mr. Satyamurti’s little lecture on the English language-I main- 
tun tha* I put the matter as clearly as I could in’ the budget speech— 
looking at the burdens which are likely to fall ■ ■ 8 1 
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The Honourable Sir James G-iigg: May 1 make my speech without 
audible comment from the Honourable Member 0 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I beg your pardon. 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: Looking at the burdens — and apprais- 
ing them at such magnitude as I could — which are certain to fall upon 
the central budget in the next few years, 1 came to the conclusion that 
if I could help out one particular year with a non-recurring amount of 
two crores we could see our way through the early years of provincial 
autonomy without the necessity of imposing any new taxation or re- 
imposing any taxation which lias been taken off. If the position is much 
better than it appeared to me according to my 'calculations, quite obviously 
there will be an extra margin for reduction of taxation or for increased 
grants Lo provinces or for some oilier purpose; and to that extent, whether 
you call it a revenue reserve fund or relief of taxation fund or an extra 
expenditure fund, or a provincial grants fund, it is all the same thing, 
and the rose really docs smell quite as sweet by whatever name you call 
it. 

• 1 say that looking ahead ns best ns I can, 1 arrive at the conclusion 
that with a single non-recurring sum of Its 2 crores we can see our way 
through succeeding years w itliout re-imposing any taxation which has 
been taken off, and almost certainly without the necessity of imposing any 
fresh taxation. 

Then, Mr. Batyamurti — 1 did not quite follow one of his arguments, 
because 1 did not hear him very well and the two parts of it seemed 
to be mutually inconsistent — said: “Why should any one predict? Let 
this lapse to debt avoidance and get over the deficit in the following year 
by raiding the sinking fund”. Well, in actual financial fact, that is 
absolutely the same thing as we are now proposing: the only difference — 
and I maintain it is a considerable difference — that my method avoids a 
frontal raid on a sinking fund which is already too small. I do think that 
— and here I agree for once with the Honourable Member from Bombay 
in what he said in his speech the other day about the importance of 
preserving the credit of India in the face of the outside world — and I say 
that a' frontal raid on the sinking fund even more than a hidden raid on 
it is a thing which should if possible be avoided; and I, therefore, prefer my 
own device of a revenue reserve fund to Mr. Batyamurti ’s device of an 
increased sinking fund in one year followed by a raid on it in tlie follow- 
ing 3'ear. But I do not believe from wliat he went on to say that this 
was really his plan. What he really said was “This 2 crores ought to 
be taken to reduce taxation in this year”. Let us follow the result of 
that and sec bow much bettor off we are. Taxation will be reduced bv an 
extra two crores this year by the use of this non-recurring two crores. 
There will then be a deficit of 4 crores next year, so that extra taxation 
to the extent of 4 crores will have to be reimposed next year, which means 
that taking the two years as a whole you are breaking even. The amount 
of taxation taken out of the country is approximately the same; but 
instead of being on an even keel, in one year you reduce taxation and 
next year you increase taxation by double the amount; and that is inescap- 
able, given the premises. As I say, by exorcising a little foresight, we can 
preserve an even keel and not have this jumping about which is’ bad for 
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everybody. In effect us far as l can understand their arguments, Mr. 
Hatyamuiti and Sir Gowasji Jehangir arc at one in tins matter. ^ They 
were completely thrown over by the speaker on behalf of the Nationalist 
Party, and it is very agreeable to me to find myself in complete agreement 
with a member of the Nationalist Party. This argument appears to be 
this: do not let us exercise any foresight, who are you to imagine that 
you can make calculations ahead? Ton do what Appears to be nearest 
your nose, and let some wiser providence — I hope 1 am not misquoting 
the Honourable Member opposite too much— let some wiser providence 
look after next year and the following years. That is all very well; but 
it is an invitation I do not propose to accept. The job of the Finance 
Member is to look ahead and to exercise some foresight; and that being 
so, I claim that the device that I presented for the judgment of the House 
is the best and safest means of doing that and the one most in the interests 
of Indian credit. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is; 

“That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Us. 1,97,00,000 
in respect of 'Transfer to the Revenue Reserve Fund’ be reduced to Re. 1.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Inadequate Subvention to Orissa. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand for a. supplementary grant 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : May I rise to a point of order? Is 
this in order on this demand? The subvention to Orissa is found from 
the budget for 1936-37. This is a disposal of the surplus of 1935-36, and 
there seems to me to be very incomplete connection between the two. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The matter has 
already been discussed. The Chair does not think it is in order: 

Mr. B. Das: Then may I speak on the general motion? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair does not 
see how the Honourable Member can discuss any question of policy. 

Mr. B. Das: 1 merely want a slice out of this Rs. 1,97 lakhs for this 
year for Orissa. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair has looked 
into it: it is a Revenue Reserve Fund, and the Honourable Member can- 
not take anything out of it. 

Mr. B. Das: I. would merely draw the attention of the House that a 
part of this sum should have gone to Orissa and a lesser sum should have 
gone to the Revenue Reserve Fund. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Raliim): No; it is out of 
order. The question is: 

"That a supplementary sum not exceeding tth. 1,97,00,000 Lie granted to the 
Governor General in Council to defray tile charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31ft day of March, 1936, in respect of 'Transfer 
to the Revenue Reserve Fund’.” 

The motion w<is adopted. 


Baluchistan . 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: Sir, 1 beg to move- 

"That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 40,67,OOG be granted to the 
Governor General m Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st clay of March, 1936, in respect of 
'Baluchistan’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ealiim): Motion moved: 

"That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 40,67,000 be granted to the 
Governor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of 
‘Baluchistan’.” 

Does the Honourable Member, Mr. Satyamnrti, want to move Ms 
amendment ? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member wants to argue that this is much too large a sum ? 

Extravagance. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; Yes, that it has been extravagant expenditure. 
Sir, I beg to move: 

"That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sura not exceeding Rs. 40,67,000 
in respect of ‘Baluchistan’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

It is printed wrongly 'to’ Rs. 100. 

It is a token cut really. The reference to it is found in page 3 of this 
small book, in which the details are given; and I am raising it merely to 
get some information on the items of expenditure mentioned in these 
books. You will find on page 3 the details of the expenditure are given. 
This is required to meet a portion of the voted expenditure involved, 
during the current year, in consequence of the earthquake in Baluchistan. 
The details are as follows: I want particularly information on two or 
three items in that statement — hutting, tentage, water supply and lighting — 
Rs. 15, 'll, 000. It is a staggering sum, and I should like to know really 
if, during the earthquake and for the temporary relief of sufferers, they 
had to spend Rs. 15,41,000, and if so, for how many months, for how 
many people, and at what rate were these huts constructed, tents bought 
and water supply and lighting . arranged. Then, Sir, we have got 
another item, Rs. 10,14,000. I should like to have some details about it. 
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Then, Hir, under Rural reconstruction, there is an item of Rs. 1,50, 000. 
1 want to know it any villages have boon reconstructed, and what arts 
I lie items covered by this phrase ‘Rural reconstruction’? 

Then, under (mj, contribution to the Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief 
Fund, Rs. 10,00,000. We have some information as to liow this portion 
of the contribution was spent, but we should like to have some more light 
thrown on it. 

Than, Sir, you will see a 'Note 1 below, which says: 

“The non- voted expenditure amounts to ahout lia 1,00,000 including Rs. 7,000 in 
England The Standing Finance Committee lias agreed, intlv Proceedings of the 
Meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, Yol XV, No. 2, pages 80-82, paragraph 


Now, If you will kindly turn to the Standing Finance Committee 
proceedings, Vol. XV, No. 2, you will find, Sir, this item is dealt with in 
some detail. On page 80 of the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Standing Finance Committee, Vol. XV, No. 2, dated 1st February 1936, 
it is stated. 

(A 

“The attention of the members of the Standing Finance Committee is, invited to 
paragraphs 1-5 of the memorandum (printed at pages 2-10 of the Proceedings of the 
Standing Finance Committee, Vol, XV, No. I), regarding the special expenditure 
necessary in consequence of the earthquake in Baluchistan, that was presented for 
their information on the 21st September, 1935.” 

Pausing there, I invite your attention to this Volume No. XV, No. 1, 
in which this Note is given. That ‘Note’ is a long one, and I do not 
propose to detain the House by reading it in exicnao; but there are 
just one or two matters on which I should like to have some information. 
Paragraph 3 says: 

“To this, the Government of India made a grant from public revenues of Rs, 10 
lakhs. Large expenditure on the immediate provision of food, shelter, clothes and 
medical comforts had to be incurred at once, against the Fund, at the discretion of the 
local authorities.” 


I should like to know, Sir, if any estimate has been made of this 
expenditure. 

Then in para. 4, it is stated: 

“there are certain items of expenditure in connection with relief, the incidence of cost 
of which as between the Fund and the Government revenues has not been finally 
decided, e.y., free passes by rail which were generously issued immediately after the 
disaster to enahle refugees to proceed to other parts of India, where they had relatives 
who could temporarily support them, or where they had a prospect of employment. 
Tlio Standing Finance Committee will be informed of the ultimate decision on such 
matters, should it involve directly or iudiiectly any expenditure from Government 
revenues in excess of the Rupees 10 lakhs the gi-ant of which to the Fund is now 
brought to their notice.” 

In the next paragraph, the first sentence says: 

“In regard to expenditure, directly chargeable to public revenues, accurate estimates 
arc not yet available. A demand in the usual form will he presented later in the 
year.” 
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I want information on both thes, e points. 1 

Then, I pass on, Sir, to paragraphs 8 and 9 in which Salvage opera- 
tions are dealt with, and they refer to the actual work of street and house 
clearance which arc estimated to cost about Rs. 2,20,000 during the 
current year. What are the details? 

Their, in paragraph 12 relating to temporary accommodation, this is 
what is stated there; 

" Arrangements lire being made to construct a number of corrugated iron huts 
to house the civil establishments, labour, and persons proceeding to Quetta in connec- 
tion with the recovery of their property. The winter will soon be on, when the use 
of tents will he out of the question in view of the intense cold. On the biwis that 
some 350 huts would be needed, an estimate of XI lakhs was originally arrived at, 
hut it is believed that this number will bo susceptible of considerable reduction, on 
detailed scrutiny. ” 

Now, 8ir, f want to know if there is any printer’s devil there ? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary) : .L have not got this book. 

* Mr. S* Satyamurti: it is referred to in the connected papers. You 
ought to have it. It is printed at page 4 of the proceedings of the meeting 
of the Standing Finance Committee, Vol. XV, No. 1, dated 21st, Septem- 
ber, 1935. I am reading from paragraph 12. 

Now, Sir, I want to know if there is any printer’s devil there. 1 am 
not an engineer, but to me the figure of 11 lakhs for constructing about 
350 huts is somewhat staggering. T would like to know if it is n mistake, 
or if there is any explanation forthcoming. Further on, it is stated; 

“In this connection Government has emphasised the necessity for careful regard 
to economy in the scale of accommodation allotted, hut lias ordered that, in the 
circumstances, accommodation should he ipvcn rent-free. The total cost of these huts, 
of the temporary accommodation, including tents (other than those supplied bv the 
military) provided for the refugees immediately alter the earthquake and of lighting 
arrangements during the current year la estimated, at lis. 15,08,350, of which Ha, 4,350 
is recurring ” 

These are staggering figures, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdul 1 Rahim): Is it in the 
proceedings for the 1st February, 1936? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: No, Sir; it is in the proceedings of the Standing 
Finance Committee, Vol. XV, No. 1, dated 21sb September, 1935. 

Then, Sir, I go on to page 5 on which T find that the scale of salaries 
given to the various officers employed on llic earthquake operations is 
on a high scale, and I should like to know if it was necessary to pay so 
much as all that. 

Then, Sir, at page 6, under paragraphs 21 and 22, I should like to 
know whether the expenses for Posts and Telegraphs and Kail wavs have 
been completed, and how much of it is cut down in this 400 lakhs, if 
anything, how much is it, or if nothing is provided, how it is proposed to 
provide for that. 
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Then, at page 7, it is stated: 


“The next big task with which the military authoiities were faced was the evacua- 
tion of survivors. 28jOOO individuals were sent from Quetta during tho first half of 
Juno including about 5,000 wives and children of Indian troops,. The evacuation of 
European personnel presented a special problem. They were sent to Karachi and 
eventually a special ship was chartered to convey them to the United Kingdom. 750 
persons we>'e evacuated m this vessel. Over 400 passages were engaged for those who 
could not be given berths on the special ship. The total expenditure on the evacuation 
amounted to Us. 17 lakhs.” 

Now, Sir, I should like to have some details of this, and I should also 
like to know whether it was right to incur such a large expenditure ns 
17 lakhs, on merely sending people, and whether it had the superior 
claim on relief funds ns opposed io other and more important claims. 

Then, Sir, at pages 9 and 10, an abstract of the total expenditure on 
this is given. Tt totals approximately Its. 80 lakhs, and you will find at 
pages 0 and 10 the estimates are given. The hutting and tentage amounts 
to Rs. IS lakhs, the same figure which was brought up later. At page 10, __ 
you have got two sets of figures right up to item No. 10, which is civil — 
Rural Relief Rs. 1,41,000, Posts and Telegraphs — hutting again-- 
Rs 1,18,000, Railways — hutting again — Rs. 1,00,000. Under Military we 
have got, issue oE blankets, clothing, camp accessories, Rs. 5 lakhs, supply 
of rations to civil population Rs. 6 lakhs, transportation charges Rs, 17 
lakhs, deterioration of tentage Rs 2,50,000, and temporary lmts Rs. 10 
lakhs, on the whole, making Hs. 80 lakhs. That was the estimate. This 
note was placed before the Standing 'Finance Committee on the 21st 
September, 1935. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: May I point out on a inatier of information, 
that what the Honourable Member is now reading was only an estimate 
produced in September last? A great many of the items to' which he has 
referred are non-voted items of military expenditure. The only amount 
which the House is now asked to pass is the supplementary demand 
which is contained in this later book, Rs. 40 lakhs. Of this Rs. 80 lakhs 
a good deal was non-voted and a great deal of it was defence expenditure, 
some of which has come out and some of which has increased, and I 
submit that it is not relevant to the present discussion. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, wo are asked to vote for Rs. 40 lakhs, while 
thev have spent or nronose lo spend about Rs. 80 lakhs. T have a 
right to comment on the fact that they spent on the whole Rs. 80 lakhs, 
though they are asking us io vole only Rs. 40 lakhs. 


Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: That was the estimate prepared in September 
last when it was extraordinarily difficult to find out what would eventually 
be spent. . Tt was merelv put forward for tho provisional information of 
il -10 . Standing Finance , Committee. This demand . which is now put 
forward is, again, .to a large extent an estimate. We cannot, he sure 
whether as much as that will be spent, but certainly nothing like .Rs, 80 
lakhs would be spent of voted money, 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: My Honourable friend is no more relevant. 1 
want tu know exactly what is the total expenditure which has been 
incurred or is likely to be incurred before the end of this year under this 
head, if this supplementary demand is voted by this House, whether 
under voted or - non- voted head. The estimate now asked for is Us. 40 
lakhs. The estimate is here, but I want to know from my Honourable 
friend if he oould give me information as to what is the total amount of 
expenditure incurred under these various heads or likely to be incurred 
before the end of this year, whether under voted or non-voted heads. 

Sir Cowasji Jehang.ii : You want what is actually 'incurred or the 
estimate for future expenditure. Not reconstruction. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Whatever the various items are — so far as I can 
see, the items are salvage, tentage, hutting, transportation, sanitary 
charges,' police and so on. They do not, as far as I can seo from the 
figures given here, trench on reconstruction. They are mere ' temporary 
relief. That is the point on which I want information. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: Might I make one suggestion? It might help if 
the Honourable Member would put questions and allow me to answer 
them. It would be quite impossible for me in the course of my speech 
to answer this flood of questions, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): I think this may 
stand over till tomorrow. It will help both sides. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I am quite ready to go on. If it will help the 
other side, then it can stand over. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: It is only with a desire to give all the informa- 
tion that I can, I have no stenographer here to take down the Honour- 
able Member’s speech and it is quite impossible for me to take down, all 
these questions. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): If that will suit 
the Honourable Member 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: It is not a question of suiting me and him, I want 
to convey the thing to the House. This can go on again tomorrow, I am 
perfectly willing to stop here, and begin my speech again tomorrow. That 
will suit me. I shall finish the speech in five minutes, the Honourable 
Member can get a copy of the speech and may answer tomorrow. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Very well. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: To resume, at page 80, of Vol.XV, No. 2, of the 
Standing Finance Committee’s report, there is a concise statement of 
the proposal and the reasons thereto r; 

"The total expenditure involved during 1936-36 debitahle to Civil estimates so far 
as is known at present, is Rs. 42,40,410, or Rs. 42,41,000 in round figures.” 

I want to know what is the expenditure dobitable to the non-voted head, 
that is, the military head ■ 

"By far the greater portion of this expenditure is non-recurrent. It fa not 

at present possible to say for how long the extra establishments .employed in connection 
with the emergency will be required.” 
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1 submit the Honourable the Finance Member in lews than fair tu 
himself and to the House, to present a supplementary demand without 
oaring to ascertain or without ascertaining and lotting ua know how long 
those extra staff are, required. Mj Honourable friend comes here and 
says, — ”1 am exercising foresight for three years ahead/ ’, but he, uuunot 
look three months ahead, and toll us how long these extra establishments 
are required. Js it fair to say, 1 won’t tell you bow long these establish- 
ments are required ? He won’t exercise some foresight and toll us that, 
under this year's budget. 

Sir CJowasji Jehangix: All those figures are in the, next year’s budget. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: At page 81 --on this matter T want to draw your 
attention as also that of the House: 

“Almost thp whole of the expenditure has been incurred already in anticipation, 
of approval ’ ’ 

Where does the House eome ini’ We are. asked to vote away 40 
lakhs .... 


Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That does happen „ 
sometimes and a supplementary demand is permissible But whether in 
this case it is justified or not, is another matter. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: 1 do not want to raise a point of order. My point 
is the control ol this House becomes illusory, if a supplementary demand 
is presented, and b am solemnly asked to vote- for it, and 1 am told by 
the Honourable the Finance Member that almost (ho whole of the expendi- 
ture has been incurred, already in anlioipatiou of approval. 


Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: Gan the House control an earthquake? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: But the House can control human beings dealing 
with earthquake effects and spending money as if it was somebody’s private 
property and not the peoples’ money. We cannot control earthquakes 
but can control men. I do want to suggest to my Honourable friend 
that he cannot play with the monies of this country, simply because be 
can come at the end of the year and say that the amount of the supple- 
mentary demand has been spent already. 1 do appeal to the House — I 
quite recognise that the rules do allow them to make this supplementary 
demand, — but the rules also provide that, if they had spent the money, 
they must come next, year for an excess grant, but to pretend as if they 
want the consent of this House, although they had spent the money 
already, is, I submit, less than fair to this House: 

“It will he o£ interest for the Committee to know in this connection that the ex- 
penditure on extra police and extra public health staff has been reduced from 2.10 
lakhs and 1.41 lakhs respectively as originally estimated in September, 1935, to Rs. 1.81 
lakhs and Rs. 1.20 lakhs respectively, ” 


How did this happen? 

Then, there is something about motor ears. Then 
graph 8 in which various details are given, 
friend will give me full answers tomorrow. 

possihie detaiis for. the Bs. 35 08,360 on hutting, tentage," waW mpph' 
aad lighting, etc., for Bs, 6,23,940 on salvage operations and Bs 1 41 000 
on Rural reconstruction. ’ ■ " ’ ’ 


3 come to parn» 
I am glad that my Honourable 
I particularly want the utmost 
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These are the various points which 1 want to raise in connection with 
this demand for earthquake expenditure. I do suggest that the money has 
been spent in a manner which could easily have been improved upon. 
The earthquake was a most unfortunate catastrophe, but surely, such 
catastrophes ought not to be taken advantage of to spend money in a 
spirit which shows a lack of responsibility. [ personally think— 1 shall 
stand corrected if my Honourable friend gives mu details— that to spend 
Its. 15 lakhs on huts and tents is something which w,e humble folk cannot 
really understand. 1 do not want really to beat the thing more, I really 
ask these questions for information’s sake. It seems to me llial the Gov- 
ernment. ought not to take advantage of an earthquake in order to spend 
money, and then come and say: ‘We cannot control earthquakes’. Earth- 
quakes are unfortunate things, and when they come we ought to exercise 
the utmost possible vigilance in seeing that public, monies are not wasted. 
I feel that, on the whole, we have no information ns hi the total commit- 
ments; we have no information of the total expenditure incurred or likely 
to be incurred under both voted and non-voted heads We have no in- 
formation as to the various detailed items of this expenditure. Above all, 
the expenditure has already been, incurred. It, therefore, seems to me 
that the House is entitled to a full and frank statement from the Honour- 
able the Foreign Secretary as to how the expenditure was incurred and to 
justify the same, and also to satisfy n« that they could not have, asked 
for the sanction of this House earlier, before, actually incurring this ex- 
penditure. Sir, I move. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Amendment moved: 

“That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Its. 40,67,000 
in respect of ‘Baluchistan’ he reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Prof. N, G-. Ranga (Guntur cum Nellore. Kon-Mjahanmiadan Rural). 
Here is an item of expenditure of 1,50,000 for rural reconstruction, My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Satyumurti, has asked for some information in 
regard to the manner in which this money is proposed to be spent. Only 
recently we read in the papers that Government were thinking of consti- 
tuting advisory committees in order to enable them to distribute help and 
assistance to the peasants who were very badly affected in the last 
earthquake. We have not had any information so far as to how Gov- 
ernment propose to constitute these committees, how assistance is to be 
given to these peasants and how assistance has been given till now to 
those peasants who have been adversely affected by this earthquake. This 
one lakh and a half is to be spent on rural reconstruction. Is the meaning 
put upon it the same as that put upon it by Mr. Bruvne, the Indian 
Socrates — keeping the houses and the villages clean, teaching the people 
how to be clean, how to bathe and keep their clothes clean or does it moan 
real rural reconstruction as wc imderstancl it. Are these peasants whose 
houses were destroyed, whose lands were spoiled and who sustained heavy 
losses going to be helped to start their life afresh and to gel. their houses 
constructed, to improve theii lands and to carry on cultivation? I would 
like to have full details in regard to this particular expenditure of one lakh 
50,000 rupees. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: If the Honourable Member really seeks informa- 
tion, I can give it at once. This lakh and fifty thousand has been spent 
entirely on the repair of karezes which were all destroyed and which arc 
essential to the irrigation of agricultural land in Baluchistan. It has been 
Spent. 
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Prof, N. G. Kanga: Therefore, »i. means tiuit the peasants ffci'o imi 
helped directly at all. Even when their Iiouhos uoiv destroyed, they were 
not assisted. 

An Honourable Member: You did not hear hint properly. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: These ken cues are irrigation channels which were 
all destroyed and are absolutely essential to agricultural operations in that 
part of the world. They have linen repaired at a cost of one lakh and 
fifty thousand. 

Dr. P. N, Banerjea: That is for the benefit of the villagers. 

Prof. N. G. Sanga: Wo wore given to understand in the Simla Session 
that considerable damage was incurred by the peasants as a result of 
the earthquake, and Government were thinking of spending some consider- 
able sums in order to help them to recover from those damages. So, it is 
quite clear that these peasants were not helped in that direction at all. 
I would like to know whether Government propose at least from now on to- 
do anything in order to help those peasants to rehabilitate themselves and 
to recover from the damages and the losses they have suffered from the 
earthquake. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil (Bombay Central Division: Non- Muhammadan "Rural): 
As an instance of how money has been spent recklessly in connection with 
Quetta salvage and reconstruction, I wish to invite flic attention of the 
Rouse to what has been said on page 4 of the Proceedings of the meeting 
of the Standing Finance Committee of the 21st September, 1935: 

“In connection with salvage operations and for the transport of personnel and 
material generally, a contract for motor transport has been entered into with the 
Bagai Motor Service Company for the hire of snmo 50 lorries, for a period of six 
months in the first instance. The Company is to receive about Rs 31,500 per mensem 
for the hire and Government is to find its own petrol which is estimated to cost about 
Ra. 12,000 a month.” 

I have worked out the figures, and if Government had actually pur- 
chased all these lorries the sum would bo certainly less than the total 
hire for the period. The monthly hire is Rs. 31,500 and the period is six 
months. If you work it out, each lorry costs Rs. 4,380, and if you were 
to deduct the pay of the driver, say, at Rs, 30 per month, it comes to 
Rs. 4,200. With that sum, 1 am sure, new lorries could have been pur- 
chased by the Government. At the time when the Finance Committee 
mot, this was pointed out by me, and proof that the Government was 
conscious of the reckless character of the expenditure is to be found on 
page 81 of the Proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee held on 
the 1st February when this contract was renewed, the hire per month was 
reduced to Rs. 17,760 per mensem against the oiiginal figure of Rs. 81,500 
per month. I am sure that any one who has had something to do with 
motor cars and lorries will say that a greater example of recklessness on 
the paid: of the Government cannot be found. This Quetta reconstruction 
is going to be another scandal, as large in magnitude as the Munition 
Board scandal or the Bombay Backbay Development scandal and the- 
Mespot muddle. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday 
the 25th March,' 1936. 
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The Assembly mSt in the Assembly Chamber ol the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim), 
in the Chair. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Information promised in reply to starred question No. 152 ashed by Seth- 
Govind Das on the 7th February, 1936. 

Indian Universities and Research Institutes. 


I. 

Statement showing the Number and Names of Statutory Universities in British India 
and the amount of grants given to them during the last five years ( 1930 — 35). 


Grants in paid in 


Name of University. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 


Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

KS. 

US. 

Its. 

A. 

p. 

1. Calcutta . 

6,21,009 

0 

0 

6,66,039 

0 

0 

5,10,256 

4,72,764 

4,28,113 

4 

0 

2. Bombay . , 

1,22,000 

0 

0 

1,25,500 

0 

0 

1,22,920 

1,19,600 

1,19,460 

0 

0 

S. Madras 

4,39,600 

0 

0 

2,90,300 

0 

0 

2,90,300 

3,15,500 

3,15,500 

0 

0 

4. Punjab 

3,52,874 

8 

0 

2,90,609 

14 

9 

2,19,410 

2,10,210 

2,37,050 

0 

0 

5. Allahabad . 

7,32,021 

0 

0 

6,43,966 

0 

0 

6,02,374 

6,84,683 

0,70,738 

0 

0 

0. Benares Hindu . 

9,98,162 

0 

0 

9,95,718 

0 

0 

3,61,579 

3,57,458 

3,58,560 

0 

0 

7. Patna 

30,830 

0 

0 

28,640 

0 

0 

(a)24,780 

21,205 

21,208 

6 

0 

8. Aligarh Muslim . 

7,61,120 

0 

0 

10,02,612 

0 

0 

10,21,903 

4,48,062 

4,35,464 

0 

0- 

0. Rangoon . 

3,20,000 

0 

0 

18,56,568 

0 

0 

1,21,163 

78,680 

81,786 

0 

0 

10. Lucknow . 

11,87,933 

0 

0 

11,41,080 

0 

0 

10,58,305 

11,48,605 

11,82,918 

0 

O' 

11. Dacca 

9,09,883 

0 

0 

6,32,976 

0 

0 

5,87,006 

5,88,866 

5,90,169 

0 

0 

12. Delhi 

1,00,000 

0 

0 

1,00,000 

0 

0 

00,000 

90,000 

90,000 

0 

0 

18. Nagpur 

56,250 

0 

0 

43,044 

0 

0 

42,600 

42,500 

42,500 

0 

0 1 

14. Andhra 

36,05,419 

0 

0 

1,38,000 

0 

0 

1,38,000 

1,50,000 

1,50,000 

0 

0' 

15. Agra 

55,720 

0 

0 

61,970 

0 

0 

58,000 

73,206 

77,025 

0 

0 

16. Annamalai. 

1,60,000 

0 

0 

1,40,000 

0 

0 

1,38,000 

1,50,000 

1,50,000 

0 

0 


1,05,02,811 

8 

0 

81,17,572 


53,87,106 

49,60,719 

49,30,376 

9 

0 


N.B . — There are two universities situated in Indian States, vis., Mysore University, Mysore, and Ofcninma 
University, Hyderabad. 

(a) Out of this, a Bum of Rs. 1,371 w» 8 refunded subsequently by the University during the year 
1833-34. 

( 3191 ) A 
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II. 

statement showing the Number, Names. Expenditure. Income, etc. of Research Institutes 
maintained by the Government of India in 19S£-35. 


_ 




No of 

No. of 

o 

'pt 

No. of 







1 Kumpcun 

] ndian 

o 

people 

Extent to 

• 


Mam ton- 


ofUcern 

oiHfiei'K 

Pi 

employed 

which the 

'A 

Name of Institute. 

aucc e\:peii- 

income. 

; anil 

and o 


by 

institute 

diturr. 


! salaries 

Milnries 

C CJ 

Govt. 

lias been 

c$ 

■g 

oQ 




drawn 

drawn 


after 

successful. 




by them. 

by them. 

1 

Oi; 

ft 

training, j 





Rs. 

Its. 







1 

Imperial Institute 



4 

17 

22 

18(a) 

■ 

g 


of Agricultural 

r>,88, 100 

30,500 E(Rs. 00,000) | 

(Rs. 84,400) 




a: 


Research, Pufaa, 


j 

1 





I-H 

■>) 

Imperial Institute j 


i 

3 

o 

54 

10(a) 


s 


of Animal Hus- 

3,07,000 

1,18,200 

(It.8. 30,800) 

(Rb. 19,500) 






iiandry and Dairy- 









infff Bangalore, 
with its outsfca- 








43.2 











Mona and Physio- 








.3 ri 


logloal (Jliem’ist. 








o % 

3 

Imperial Cane 

80,500 

8,000 


(Its. 27,200) 

1(6) 

1(6) 




Breeding Station, 







^ * 


UuimbaCoro. 









-1 i 

Imperial Insfcltuto 



r» 

10 

10 

All wore in 


18 £' 


of Veterinary Re- 

3,1»,30I 

1,00,319 

(RS. 48,149) 

(Ra. 50,080) 


service at 




■ soavch, Mukte- 


the time of 


r S si 


war. 






of training 


9 o 


Imperial Vetorl- 



1 

2 

m. 

Nil. 


1 £ 


nary Serum lusti- 

1,83,837 

4,09,851 

(Rs. 8,951) 

(Rs. 12,943) 






tuts, Izatuagar, 




Ci5«w 

. g 

m 

Forest Research 



8(c) 

21 

m 

W 


o| 


Institute, Dobra 

5,80,205 

3,815 

(Ra. 1,05,1 89). (Rs. 1,48,858) 


ge 

7 

Dun. 

Central Research 



8 

3 

| (r> 



■at 

a g 

tnstltuto, ICasauli. 

1,90,168 

1,00,991 

(Rs. 37,829) 

, (Rs. 20,900) 



8 

All-In lia Institute 



2 

1 8 

22 

Not known 


(P 

J-j'VS 


of Hygiene anl 
Public Health, 

1,91,805 

14,380 

(1U. 83,158) 

(11s. 54,872) 




>Ss 


Uiluntta. 





1 


J 

3 





20 

84 

114 

28 </) 




Total . 

26,30,704 

9,54,958 

(Rs. 3,30,177) 

(Rs. 4,24,803) 

(/) 




{a) Iucludos people employed by Indian States also. 

(6) Included In the number of students trained at Pusa. 

(el B coin lss the Inspector General of Forests and his salary as it is charge l to General Direotion (Heal - 
.-(natters o3Uo) but includes an OUcor-ln-cliarge, Timber Testing, from Canada, and lus salary. 

(d) The Forest Research Institute does not undertake tlie training of men for commercial life as part of its 
functions. 

(«) This is not a training institute. Its functions are tlioso of medioal research and Imanufacture , f 
■prophylactic cholera, T. A B and Influenza vaccines and Antivencne, etc. 

if) Tho total omits the number shown against itom 3 as this is included in the number shown against item 1 
also. 


Information promised in reply io unstarred questions Nos. 213 , 2H and 815 
ashed by Mr. N. M. Joshi mv the 2Gth February, 1936. 

Rules regarding the Grant of Passes and Privilege Ticket Orders to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Employees. 

•Question No, 21'— 

(a) Yea. 

U 5 ) Yes, provided slio is residing with and wholly dependent on the employee, 
fc) No. 

id) No. Government see no reason why any coneeesion should be allowed. 
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Inconveniences of Railway Staff at Kirkee. 

Question No. &1 £. — 

(a) Kirkee is a. Cantonment Government understand that residential quarters 
suitable for the subordinate staff are available close to the station as 'well as in the 

•bazaars about a mile from the station. 

• 

(b) Enquiries made indicate that certain articles are obtainable at cheaper rates at 
Kirkee but the prices of foodstuffs and other principal commodities are slightly higher 
in Kirkee than in Poona. 

(c) Staff working at Kirkee who are not provided with railway quarters are at 
liberty to stay wherever they choose. 

(d) Residential free passes are issued to employees in Bombay and Madras, but 
•not to those in Calcutta. The latter are, however, given season tickets at one-third 
'the rates applicable for the public. 

(e) No. They are allowed at present season tickets at one-third the rates applicable 
for the public and Government are not prepared to extend them in the manner pro- 
posed as the existing concession cannot be. considered to be illiberal. 


Ikhvk of Provision Passes to tub Commercial Staff at Gulburga. 

»Qufstmt i No. ilfi . — 

(a) and (b) Yes. 

(e) No 

(d) A provision pass issued by the Transportation Department available between 
‘Gulburga and Sholapur, is being used by both Transportation and Commercial staff 
at present. 


.Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 1025, 1026 and 
1027' asked by Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya on the 9th March, 1936. 

.Applicability of the Penial Excise Act and Excise Rules to the Delhi 

Province. 


Question No. lUSfo . — 

(a), (t>), (d) (e) and (f). Yes. 

(c) Nearly, hut not quite identical. Certain minor changes have been made 
in the Punjab rules having regard to local circumstances. 


Grant of Licences for vending Foreign Liquor in Delhi. 

Question No 10&6 . — 

(a) The Chief Commissioner has granted licences to the firms mentioned for the 
supply, storage and sale of liquor but not for manufacture. The firms noted at (6) 
and (7), however, hold L-2 licences only. 

(b) and (e). Yes. 

Id) The matter lias been thoroughly gone into but tinec the condition), under which 
vicious classes of lie- 'lines are governed are different, it it not considered possible to 
. adopt ,1 uniform basis fur the grant then of 
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Grant of Licences for vending Foreign Liquor in Delhi. 


Question No. 1037 . — 

(a), (h) and (d). Yes. 

(c) A licence in form L-2 may not authorise conaumption on the premises. 

(e) (i) A licence in form L-2 ia grunted to a firm or person c ft approved reapectalnlity 
and of good social standing in a civil station or cantonment or in any other place 
where there is a demand for foreign liquor of a superior quality, and an L-10 licence is 
sold by public auction to the highest bidder and is meant for the retail vend of foreign 
liquor in a bazar to the general public. 

fii) A civil station or cantonment is a place usually inhabited by Indians of high 
social standing or by Europeans. The bazar is a locality where the general public 
transact their business and reside, 

(iii) Some civil stations or cantonments contain bazars within their boundaries. 

(iv) Usually. 

(v) The various classes of licences are governed by different rules, and different 
licences are defined in the rules us suitable for different localities. 

(vi) Yes, under rule 17 of the Rules promulgated with the Chief Commissioner’s 
notification No. 8058 Commerce, dated 3rd Oclohor, 1935. 

fvii) The question is not clear. There is not necessarily any distinction in regard 
to shops within municipal boundaries or bazars. There are, however, distinctions be- 
tween the conditions under which various classes of licences are govorned since some- 
classes of licences are intended to govern the sale of liquors of superior quality to- 
consumers belonging to the upper class. 

(f) Yes. 

(i) and (ii). In Delhi L-10 shops compete with country spirit shops by selling cheap 
brands of foreign liquor at a price nearly equivalent to that charged fqr the sale of 
country spirit. If L-2 licences are granted to these shops it will strengthen their 
position and they would he able to undersell country spirit shops, which would cause- 
heavy loss to excise revenue. 

(iii) No. Licensees holding licences in form L-2 are persons of approved 
respectability who deal largely with members of the upper classes, and consequently 
maintain larger establishments for running their shops. The expenses of L-10 licensees 
in running their shops is very small since they are not required to keep a big business 
and large establishment, and they can usually compete with country liquor shops by 
selling cheap brands of foreign liquor at low prices. The conditions .therefore of L-10- 
and L-2 licenses are very different. 


Information pronvsed in reply to unntarred question No. 293 ashed by 
Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya on the 9th March, 1936. 

Provision of Garages for Officers on tiie Eastern Bengal Bail-way. 

The Agent. Eastern Bengal Railway’s reply, which has since been received, is as 
follows t 

(a) Yes. 

ft*; No 

G) Gamge accommodation is provided by other Government Departments and 
Commercial firms in Calcutta for the use of their employees free of charge. It is ndfc 
proposed to depart from the general practice in the case of Railway Officers. 
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Information promised in reply to a supplementary question asked by 
Mr J. Ramsay Scott , to Bha , Parma Nvnd’s starred question No 
im answered on the ITth March, 1V36. 

Salt Indenting Bulks fob Khewha. 


NOBTHER # N INDIA SALT REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 
NOTICE. 


Delhi, the. 10th September, lSSfi. 

No. 309-Gl. I Si . — In modification of Notice No. 178-Cr. /'27, dated the 23rd August, 
1927, and subject to the published rules relating to the various sources, as modified 
"from time to time, regulating tire issue of salt, the Commissioner, Northern India Salt 
Revenue, publishes the following revised rules regulating the receipt of revenue for, 
and the issue and delivery, on behalf of Government, of salt (other than salt issued to 
fenodis. banjarm and to certain Darhars under treaty) from the Rajputana sources of 
the Snmbhar Lake, Didwann, and PacliUadva and the Punjab sources of Khewra, 
\\ archa And Kalabagh In these rules the term ‘indent’ shall be taken to mean an 
indent in the prescribed form (Form No. 49). 


1. Indent forms are procurable free of charge at all places authorised to leeeive salt 
revenue. The indent portion shall be filled in, in duplicate, by the indentor and shall 
contain full ,uid accurate particulars on all matters in regard to which information is 
required therein, including, in the case of indents for salt from the sources of the 
Sambhar Lake, Paehbadra, Khewra or Wareha, the route by which the salt is to be 
despatched, if not by the cheapest route. 

2. Indents for salt will be received only at the treasuries and post offices especially 
authorised in this behalf by the Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue, and set 
out m the lists attached (Appendices I and II) m respect, of the source or sources 
■named against each and no indent from miners shall be accepted. 

3. The receipt of salt revenue in a treasury or post office shall not be deemed to 
constitute a contract to supply salt. All indents are subject to nccentunce by the 1 
Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue, who may at any time refuse to accept 
a deposit of revenue and order its refund. 


, N '° indents will be accepted for destinations declared by a railway do be closed to 
salt traffic and if’ accepted by mistake shall, have no effect. 

d- indents in respect of salt from the Sambhar Lake sources, Paehbadra, Khewra 
and Wareha shall be accepted only for salt to be loaded and despatched hv the De- 
pai tmeht and m respect of salt from Didwana and Kalabagh only for salt to he 
removed from the storeys, rd by the indentor himself or his authorised agent, 

5. Indents on Khewra for all broadgauge destinations shall be accepted for salt in 

be tcieSted g eRi P r n /' that *« and Kashmir State they may 

J™ ” for bagged or unbagged salt as the indentor may desire and for 

desblna * lonB (*•«-» o^er than Jammu or Kashmir and destinations on the 
+° r ba ' g f ed Indents on Wareha shall he accepted for broad- 

indenting. 7 SgS flom the Department by pre-payment at the time of 


indentors’ consignment /"provided* alwa^that^in ^ 8 t c CCepted b J' th o Department for 
Government indents or indent* by IllJ °u\ ° f m ! htal 'y and other 

Authority desires to supply hags ^the wf J f ‘ f* 7 for whlch th e indenting 
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7 When a person nominated under Rule 6 for the .supply of hags locally, after being 
informed of the place, date and hour for the delivery of the bags, fails to deliver 
them, the consignment may he bagged in hags, supplied by the Department and 
despatched value payable for the cost of the bags used or the Commissioner may 
direct that the indent bo cancelled and the revenue paid on account of it refunded. 
If there is any shortage in the .number of hags received from a local agent or any are 
rejected as unserviceable [as to which the decision of the General Manager (Rajputana 
Salt Sources), the Administrative Officer (Kliewra) and the Superintendent (Pachbadra) 
shall he final in regard to the sources under their respective control! and same are not 
immediately made good or replaced by the. nominee, the same may he made good by 
tho Commissioner from his departmental stock of hags in such numbers as may bo 
necessary, and the consignment shall in that case lie sent value payable for the price of 
the departmental bags used or the Commissioner may direct that the indent ho can- 
celled m toto or to the extent that proper bags wore short delivered and the revenue 
paid on account o+' the indent concerned shall lie refunded in whole or in part as tile 
caso may be. 

Bags rejected as unserviceable which are not removed by the presenter within one- 
month from the date of the despatch of the consignment for which they woie offered 
shall liecomo the property of the Northern India Salt Revenue Department end mean- 
while be at the risk of the indciitoi. 

When the cost of departmental bags has been prepaid by the mdentor and for any 
reason it is necessary to use bags in excess of the number provided, the cost of the 
extra hags used shall he recovered by despatch of the consignment value payable 
for the amount. 

8. An mdentor shall, at the time of presenting his indent, pay the charges specified 
m Rule 11, provided that when the aforesaid charges arc paid into a post office a fee of 
two annas on each hundred rupees of the amount thereof (subject to a minimum fee 
oE ten annas in respect of each indent) shall he paid at the same time. 

9. No indent shall he filled in for a less quantity of salt than one wagon-load; all 
indents shall be in units of wagon-loads; and not more than five wagon-loads shall tie 
indented for on a single indent form. A wagon-load at Sambhar is 295 nuiunds and 
at Didwuna and Pachbadra it is 267£ or 390 niannds at Khewr.i, W.iroha and 
Kalabagh it is 550 maunds. 

10. Indents' are non-transferable, and in the case of indents mi the Sambhar Lake, 
Pachbadra, Khewra and Wareha no change of destination or other details ot’ consign- 
ment shall be permissible after an indent bus been received in the salt source except 
with the consent and under conditions imposed by the Commissioner, Northern Indio, 
Salt Revenue, or by an officer empowered by him in this behalf. 

Applications for change of destination or other details of a consignment may, in 
such circumstances as may be specified, be accepted from an authorised agent, but no, 
person shall be recognised as an authorised agent of any trader or firm whose name 
has not been registered as such at Sambhar with the General Manager, at Kliewra; 
with the Administrative Officer and at Pachbadra, Gudlia, Nawa, Wareha, Kalabagh 
and Didwana with the Superintendent in charge of issues, by the trader or firm con- 
cerned. 

11. For Sambhar Lake, Pachbadra, Khewra and Wareha supplies. — The charges 
referred to in Rule 8 arc the duty on' and price of the salt at the rates respectively- 
fixed and in force for the day when payment is made as aforesaid together with ail 
charges mado in connection with weighing, loading and despatching the salt, and in 
cases in which pre-payment of the cost of bags is permitted by these rule i the cost of 
the bags required at such rates as may be fixed by the Commissioner, Northern India 
Salt Revenue, from time to time. For Didwana and Kalabagh Supplies tile charges 
referred to in Rule 8 are the duty on and the price of the salt at the rates respectively 
fixed and in force for the day when payment is made as aforesaid. 

12. If, subsequent to the date of payment and prior to the despatch of the salt 
to the consignee any alteration in the rales of duty or price or other charges specified 
iu Rule 11 shall come into force, the duty, price and other charges in respect of such 
suit shall become payable at the rate so altered. The amount, if any, that may 
become payable in consequence of such alteration, m excess of the amount already 
paid shall he paid by the applicant prior to the despatch of the salt in the sama 
manner as hereinbefore prescribed for payments hereinbefore specified or otherwise 
as may be presei-ibed by rule. from time to time ; provided that excess* payment required’ 
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on account ot the cost of bags only may be recovered by the despatch of the salt to> 
the consignee value payable for the amount so due. If payment is made into a post 
office a fee at the rate and subject to the minimum prescribed in Rule 8 shall be paid 
at the same time. The amount, if any, which may have been paid by the applicant 
in excess of the payment due under the altered rates shall be refunded to him. 

■ When owing to an enhancement of duty, price or other charges, an extra payment 
has under the lules become due on any indent and the amount so due has not been 
deposited by the inden^r within a fortnight from the date on which tho enhancement 
name into forco, the indent shall he cancelled and the revenue paid in respect thereof 
refunded to the depositor less any expenses the Commissioner has been put to. 
Depositors who deposit the enhanced duty, price or other charges on any indent within 
tho period specified above will have their ‘‘authorities” cleared ns iar as possible in the 
serial order originally allotted to them as far as practicable. 

13. On payment of salt revenue the officer receiving the money shall give the person 
tendering it a receipt specifying the amount of revenue and other authorised chargee 
deposited and, in the case of a treasury, the number and date of the treasury receipt, 
or, in the case of a post-office, the number and date of the indent and the name of 
the source m regard to which the revenue was deposited. Where payment has been 
made in a treasury, the Treasury Officer shall, without delay and by the same 
day’s post, if possible, despatch in the case of the Sambliav Lake to the General 
Manager in the ease of Kliowra to the Administrative Officer, or in the case of 
Pachbadra, Didwana, Warcha and ICalahagh to the Superintendent in charge, in a 
registered cover, foils 2 and 3 of the prescribed combined form of indent and receipt 
duly completed, together with an advice of the day’s receipts of salt revenue as also 
of any payments made and accepted under Rule 12. Where payment has been made 
into a post office the receiving officer shall dispose of the indent in the manner prescribed 
in tlic rules of the post-offices. 

Provided that in tho case of a payment into a treasury of salt revenue hv cheque 
under the provisions of tlic Resolution of tho Government of India in the Finance 
Department, No. 26-A, dated tho 13th .January, 1920, the treasury receipt portion of 
the combined receipt and indent form shall not he completed in the treasury until the 
cheque has been cleared and the final receipt delivered to the depositor : thereafter the 
indent shall be forwaided to the salt source in the ordinary way. Provided always that 
Government shall not be responsible for any delay that may occur in such forwarding. 

Id. Tho General Manager at Sanibhar, the Administrative Officer at K-liewra, and 
the Superintendent in charge at Pachbadra, Didwana, Warcha and Kalabagh shall 
compare the receipt accompanying and indent with the advice from the receiving officer 
and shall satisfy himself that it is correct and in order and that all charges due under 
Rules 11 and 12 have been paid, and on the acceptance of indents shall proceed as 
follows : — 

As regards Supplies of the Samhhar Lake, Pneh hmha, Khexera nml Waie.ha Sources. 

The Circle Officer shall despatch tho salt, freight unpaid, to the consignee, and shall 
deliver or send by post the railway receipt to the consignee or other person speified in. 
the indent or if such person is not either the indentor himself or liis authorised agent 
may deliver or send it by post to such indentor or agent on leeeipt from either of thorn 
of a written request for such delivery. 

As regards Supplies from the Didwana and Kolubagh Soul ecs 

Tho Circle Officer shall notify to the indentor or Ins agent the date on which his 
indent will come on for clearance. If the indentor or his agent fails to remove his 
salt on the date so notified his indent shall be liable to be cancelled and the revenue 
paid in respect of it to he refunded. If an indentor, without sufficient cause, fails 
to clear the salt allotted to him, ho shall be liable to be debarred from indenting for 
such period as the Commissioner may decide. 

On the . completion of the above proceedings the General Manager at Sambliar or 
the Administrative Officer at Khewra shall cause to be refunded any excess payment 
due under Rule 12. 

15. The clearance of indents shall be subject to such orders as the Commissioner 
may pass from time to time in regard to priority of issue. 
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Every effort is made to expedite the clearance of indents, but no period can lie fixed 
within which an indent will lie cleared and no liability shall attach to Government for 
•delay in the clearance of any indent, 

16. Indentors must accept salt as issued hut salt will be issued as uniform in 
quality as possible from such stocks as the Officer in charge may from time to time 
direct, and at the Sambhar Lake, Pachbadva, Khewra and Warcha sources, no indentor 
or indentor’s agent shall be admitted to any depot or filling platform, unless the 
Commissioner so permits and then only at such time and u»,der such conditions as 
the Commissioner may prescribe, or he allowed in any way to interfere with the issue 
of salt. 

At the Salt Range Sources all Halt is issued .is received from the mine after removal 
of visible impurities. The Department cannot guarantee the size anti colour of the salt 
issued. 

17. Weighment and clearance may he suspended by order of the Officer in charge 
of issues when the weather at the source is unfavourable, and may be similarly sus- 
pended at the request of an indentor on his satisfying the Officer in charge that the 
weather conditions at the destination of tlio consignment are such as to render its 
immediate despatch inadvisable. For damp salt at the Rajputna Salt Sources such 
abatement for dryage not exceeding per cent, shall he made as the Commissioner 
may allow. Thu General Manager may, in anticipation of formal approval hy the 
Commissioner, sanction within the prescribed limits such dryage' as he considers neces- 
sary. Every order sanctioning abatement shall specify the date from which it shall 
bo made and the allowance shall be made in the test weighments of all consignments 
•cleared from that date. An order sanctioning any abatement shall hold good until 
subsequent orders are issued increasing, lessening or wholly cancelling the abatement"' 

18. For consignments despatched hy rail by the Department in regard to which the 
Railway may at any time require the execution by the sender of a risk note in Form A. 
such risk note will be. signed by the despatching officer of the Department; but neither 
in this nor in any other case does the Salt Department accept any liability whatsoever 
for any loss, damage, deterioration, leakage, or wastage of the salt in transit. No 
consignment will bo despatched at owner's risk for which the execution of a risk note 
in Form B is required unless the indentor or his authorised agent has lequested in 
writing either by letter or on the indent form that his salt should he so booked. 
Government's responsibility ceases on the delivery of a consignment to the Railway 
and the railway receipt shall be a sufficient release for the quantity of salt consigned. 

Without prejudice to the above the Commissioner will consider complaints as re- 
gards consignments but no such representations regarding any consignment of salt 
shall receive attention unless made within seven days of its arrival at destination. 

19 Any indent not complying with the conditions prescribed in these rules shall be 
liable, at any time, to rejection and in the event of such rejection the revenue deposited 
in respect of the indent shall he refunded to the depositor. 

20. If auy dispute arises as to the meaning or effect of these presents or anything 
relating thereto the same shall be referred to the decision of the Central Board of 
Revenue whoso decision shall bo final and binding on the parties. 


APPENDIX I. 


Treasuries and Sub-Treasuries authorised to 'receive revenue for salt from the Punjab 
(sources together with the souroe in respect of which each is authorised. 


Headquarters Treasuries. 


Treasury. 

North-West Frontier Province — 

Peshawar ..... 
Dera Ismail Khan. . . , 

Hazara . ... , 

Bannu . . . . . 

Punjab — 

All District headquarters treasuries 

{Delhi — 

Delhi 


Souree. 

. Khewra and Kalabag. 

* >» >> » 

. Khewra, 

. Kalabagh. 

. Khewra, Warcha and Kalabagh. 

. Khewra. Waroha and Kalabagh. 
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Headquarters Treasuries. 

Treasury. 3 mi roe. 

United Provinces — • 


All district headquarters treasuries . 
Bihar — • 

All district headquarters treasuries 
Kashmir — 

Srinagar ..... 

Jammu ...... 

■Sind— 

Sukkur ...... 

Baluchistan— 

Quetta ...... 

Rajputana — 

Sambhar . 

Central Provinces — - 

Jubbulpore ..... 
Bengal — 

Calcutta (Customs) .... 

Bombay Presidency — Bombay — 

Bombay (Chief Account Officer of Custom, 
Salt and Opium) .... 


Khewra. 

Khewra. 

Khewra. 

» 

Khewra, Waroha and Kalabagh. 
Khewra, Waroha and Kalabagh. 
Khewra. 

Khewra. 

Khewra. 

Khewra. 


Sub-Treasuries. 

United Provinces — 

Partabgarh .... 

Fatehpur ...... 

Unao ..... 

Rai Bareily ..... 

Jaunpur ...... 

Shahjehanpur ..... 

Pilibhit ...... 


Muzaffarnagar .... 
Punjab — 

Pind Dadan Khan 
Khushab ..... 
Talagang ..... 
Kasur ..... 
Bihar — 

Sitamarhi . . 

The following treasuries are authorised 
■only ; — 

Karachi ..... 
Poona ..... 
Mhow ..... 
Kohat ..... 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 


Khewra. 


Khewra, Waroha and Kalabagh. 

II »a II S 

Kalabagh. 

Khewra. 

Khewra. 

receive salt revenue on military indent# 


to 


Khewra. 


APPENDIX II. 


Treasuries, Sub-Treasuries and Post-Offices authorised to receive revenue for aalt 
from the Rajputana Sources of Sambhar, Pachbadra and Didwana with source in respect 
of which eaoh is authorised. 

Headquarters Trbasuribb, 

Treasury, Source. 

Punjab— 

Sambhar and Didwana. 

>* » it 

55 55 >» 

55 » ft 

if it it 

Sambhar. 


Rohtak 

Gurgaon 

Ambala 

Lahore 

Ludhiana 
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Treasury. 

Delhi — 

Delhi . . 

United Provinces — 

All district headquarters treasuries 
Bihar — 

All district headquarters treasuries 
Central Provinces — 

Saugor .... 

Damoh .... 

Jubbulpore 

Narsinghpur 

Hoshangabad 

Nagpur .... 
Bilaapur .... 

Rajputana — 

Ajmer .... 
Sambhar .... 

Central India — 

Indore .... 
Neomucli .... 
Nowgong .... 
Sehore .... 
Bengal — 

Calcutta .... 
Bombay Presidency — 

Bombay .... 


Source. 

Sambhar and Didwana. 

Sambhar and Paohbadrn. 

a 

Sambhar and Paohbadrn. 

Sambhar and Paohbadra. 

n if *t 

>i u tf 

» i» M 

a ji >» 

Sambhar, Paohbadra and Didwana. 

3 ) ft tf 

Sambhar and Paohbadra. 

It it ft 

II is ft 

»» it it 

Sambhar and Paohbadra. 

Sambhar and Paohbadra. 


United Provinces — 
Lalitpur 
ICasganj 
Hhldwani . 
Partahgarh 
Patuhpur . 
Unao 

Rai Bareli . 
Jaunporo . 
Shahjehanpur 
Pilibhit 
Muzaffamagar 


Sub-Tbeasotubs . 

. . . Sambhar and Paohbadra. 

• • * n n ti 

• * • tin ’» 

« • * j‘ i » ♦ • 

. • • it it tl 

. . - * tl li it 

• • • »» tt >i 

• • till l» 

. * » >j i> It 

• • II i> tl 

• • • it ii it 


The following treasuries are authorised to receive revenue for salt from the Sambhar 
and Paohbadra sources on military indents only : — 


Karachi 

Poona. 

Quetta. 

Mhow. 


Peshwar. 

Dera Ismail Khan. 
Kohat. 

Rawalpindi , 

Post OmrrcES. 


H Denotes a head post office : all others are sub-post offices. 


Rajputana — 
Alwar 

Bharatpur . 

Bikaner 

Dholpur 

Jaipur 

Jhalawar , 

Karauli 

Kotah 


. Alwar City , Sambhar and Paohbadra. 

. Bharatpur City ,, ,, „ 

H, Bikaner . Sambhar, Paohbadra and Didwanft- 

. Dholpur . „ „ „ 

.' Jaipur City . Sambhar and Paohbadra. 

. Jhalrapatan . II If t> 

. Karauli tt tt tt 

H. Kotah . „ 

Baran . . „ ,, „ 



Post Offices — contd - 


Rajputana — contd. 

Mewar 

. H. 

Udaipur . Hambliar and Paohbadra 

Shabpur-Mewar „ ,, 

Chitorgarh . ,, ,, 

Tonk 


Tonk Raj „ „ ,, 

Sirolii 


Abu Road . „ „ ,, 

Jodhpur 

.' I-I.' 

Jodhpur . ,, 

Central India — ■ 

Bhopal 

H. 

Bhopal . . ,, ,, ,, 

Dewas 


Aloto . . ,, ,, ,, 

Gwalior 


Gwalior R. 8.. ,, ,, 

J aora 


1 aora . . ,, ,, ,, 

Maihar 


Maihar . . „ ,, ,, 

Raj garh 


Biaora . . „ „ 

Rewa 


hatna . . ,, ,, ,, 

Ratlam 


Ratlam . „ ,, ,, 

Datia 


Datia . ,, 


THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) HILL. 

Amendment of Section SI, etc. 

PltKSKNTATION OF Till! REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik (Home Member): Sir, I beg to> 
present tlie Report of the Select Committee on tlio Bill further io amend 
the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain purposes (Amendment of 
section 31, etc.). 

THIS INDIAN FINANCE BILL — could. 

Message from His Excellency the Govfjwoii General. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): With reference to 
the first item on the List of Business today, namely, further consideration 
of the Finance Bill, I have received a Message from His Excellency the. 
Governor General The Message is as follows: 

"In pursuance of the provisions of sub-section ( 1 ) of section (17-/1 of the. Govnnmcnt 
of Indio Act , I, Freeman, Earl of iViUint/don, do recommend to the Legislative Assem- 
bly that it do pass the Bdl to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by 
land into, certain parts' of British India, to fix maximum rates of postage. under the 
Indian Post Office Act, 18, 9b', and to fix rates of income-tax rind super-tax ??j the 
form hereto annexed. 

(Sd.) WILLCNOFON, 

Viceroy and Governor General. 

New Delhi, 

The 85th March, WS6. 

Tlie recommendation is : 

"After caret ul consideration of the amuidments adopted by the Legislative Assembly 
in. the Finance, Bill, I have reached the conclusion that I must use my special powers 
for the purpose of securing the conti nvunr.e, during the forthcoming year, of the salt 
tax and of the charge for postcards at the. rates proposed in the Bill as introduced’. 
The recommendation which I have, math to the. Legislative Assembly gives effect to • 
this conclusion. 

(Sd.) W1LLTNGDON, 
Viceroy and Governor General,- 


New Delhi, 

’Ac 85th March, 1985. 
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The Honourable Sir James Q-rigg (Finance Member): May I hand in, 
Sir, tho amendments which are necessary to bring the Bill into the re- 
commended form? Copies are available for immediate distribution, and 
I should like to ask your directions as to when 1 may move the amend- 
ments. Government would prefer the amendments to bo taken into 
consideration at once if that should meet the desire of the Mouse, and, 
in a good many wavs, that is the most convenient course, but, Sir, in 
that, matter 1 am in the, hands of the Mouse. 


In order, Sir, to make the story complete, may 1. lay on the table 
a Declaration by the Governor General regarding certain demands which 
were refused by the Assembly. The Declaration is as follows: 

"In pursuance of section 67-A (7) of the Government of India Act, the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to declare that the following demands which have been 
refused by the Legislative Assembly are essential to tile discharge of his responsibilities : 


Demand. 

28 — Executive Council 
39— Defence Department . 
79- --Baluchistan 


New Delhi, 
flu Hath ,1 1 inch, Ihfttl. 


Amount. 

Rs. 

1, -18, 999 
4,24,999 
. 27,69,100 

(Sd.) J. C. NIXON, 
Secretary to thr tfovernirn'tit of India.” 


Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): May i 
know what are the amendments, which the Honourable Member wants 
to move ? 


The Honourable Sir James Q-rigg: (1) To restore the suit duty, and 
(2) to restore the postcard rate. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): As regards the 
point whether these amendments earn be dealt with by the House today, 
the Chair would be prepared to waive any objection on the score of time 
fas two days' notice is required), provided that the general desire of the 
House is that these amendments may be taken up today. The Chair 
takes it, at the end of the Supplementary Demands. Are the Supple- 
mentary Demands likely to he finished today? 


Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muham- 
mndan Rural): Yes, Sir. Having consulted my friends, 1, think it is quite 
possible; and 1 think, having regard to the business for the next two or 
three days, it would be proper that the reconsideration of the Finance 
Bill should be taken up as soon as the Supplementary Demands for Grants 
are finished, and we expect them i-o be over by half past three. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): But there is another 
motion in the name of the Honourable Member, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, after the Supplementary Demands, in connection with the Report 
of the Committee of the Assembly on the recommendations of the Indian 
Delimitation Committee ? 
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Mr. Bh.ula.bhai J. Desai: We agree that that can wait, Sir. 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Very well. 


DEMANDS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS — con td. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Hoime will 
now resume discussion on the Supplementary Demand in respect ot 
Quetta (Baluchistan). 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary). Sir, the Honourable the- 
Mover, in his speech of yesterday suggested that the Government of India 
and the local officers had taken advantage of the earthquake, to spend 
Government money in a reckless and improvident way, in advance of' 
proper sanction, and without due care and forethought. This picture is 
so grotesquely inaccurate that, before I attempt to deal with the particular 
questions which the Mover brought forward, \ will endeavour to place 
before the House a brief general account of the situation with which the 
• Government and the local officers were faced and of Ihe steps which they 
considered necessary to deal with it. 

Within the spneo of a few moments, Sir, an entire city had been wiped 
out, with very heavy casualties, and with a loss and destruction of all 
the ordinary services, such as lighting, water, shelter and all the other 
things which go to make up the life of a city. The survivors, who were, 
in many cases severely wounded and badly injured, were devoid of food, 
clothing, shelter, water or other necessaries of life, and all of these had 
to be improvised at a moment’s notice if any lives were to be saved. Full 
details as to the work done by the military and other authorities on this 
occasion are available in this book, which was published last September, 
to which I would invite the attention of Honourable Members if they have 
not already read it. I need not here go into details on the subject but 
T would ask the House to realize that at a moment of that kind, all the 
resources of Government had to be thrown into the scale and it. was only 
the providential fact that large reserves of military stores and material 
were available "at Quetta and were undamaged by the earthquake which 
enabled so many lives to be saved. Had cither the local authorities 
stopped t,o consider audit rules and to wait for instructions from higher 
authority, or had the Government, of India themselves required economy 
to be exercised, it is almost certain that nearly all the survivors would 
have been dead, and, in that case, T submit that a scandal would have 
arisen which would have been far in excess of any scandal which may be 
caused, as the Honourable Member seems to suggest, bv some unnecessary 
expenditure; and, I think, if the Government of India had acted in this 
way, they would have earned not only the reprobation of the entire civilized 
world but also bitter criticisms from my Honourable friend opposite. 
What the Government actually did was to appoint a special officer im- 
mediately belonging to the Finance Department to co-ordinate and super- 
vise all the relief work in the Punjab, Sind and also at Quetta and generally 
to supervise the operations which were going on there on behalf of the- 
Government of India. They also appointed senior officer of the Poli- 
tical Department to co-ordinate the work on the spot and to remain there,. 
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They further appointed a Claims Commissioner in assist particularly the 
Work of examining chums For properly which had been lost in the* earth- 
quake. Comparatively little expenditure was imolyed to the Government 
of India by these measures as the Relief Commissioner continued to do 
his ordinary work, so far ns he was able to do so, and diis ordinary work 
was that of n Military Adviser in the Finance Department and Col, 
Parsons, the senior officer who was sent to take charge of the operations 
was withdrawn from his post as Resident in Wav, install which post remain- 
•ed unfilled during the period of deputation. The only additional cost at 
the time to the Government of India was the Claims Commissioner and 
his staff which required to ho sent there and one civilian who was appoint- 
ed at headquarters with the rank of a Deputy Secretary, but he only 
acfaially functioned for '21 months and the post was then done away with. 
His job was to deal with the Secretariat work which required to be done 
during Mi’. Staig’s absence on tour. There, was also a very small clerical 
staff the details of which are given in the memorandum and that clerical 
staff is still in existence. But there is no other officer at present in the 
Government of India who is specially paid or in any way specially recruited 
for the work , arising out of the Quetta earthquake. Col. Parsons, the, 
officer wdio was sent there to co-ordinate the effort on the spot only remain- 
ed until September and was then withdrawn leaving only the Claims 
Commissioner to deal with the situation. If was found in December that 
the salvage work was not going on at all satisfactorily; the claims work 
was being done, but a special officer was required to supervise the salvage 
work. Later on, 1 shall tell you, Sir, tin* results which have accrued 
from the appointment of that officer. I may mention hero that all the 
work that lias been done, since September or October, has been done in 
‘■consultation with the Special Committee containing at least three Mem- 
bers of the Assembly wdio w r are appointed at the. wish of the Assembly, 
and I understand that all the work that lias gone on since then lias been 
done with their entire approval. The present position as regards the 
special staff is this. The Assistant Claims Commissioners have now 

• ceased to function and the Claims Commissioner himself lias also been 
withdrawn and he has taken another post at Quetta which is on the 
regular cadre. Therefore, for a short time, we have retained the senior 

• officer in general charge, but it is hoped to withdraw him before very long 
-and there will be one Assistant or rather an Additional Political Agent 
who will be in general charge of the work in the City connected with the 
reconstruction. I should also add that when the earthquake occurred, the 
whole of the Accounts staff at Quetta were affected and some were killed, 
•some wounded and they were all completely put out of action. The 

Government of India, therefore, in order to ensure that there was some 
reasonable economy and audit control, immediately appointed an Officer 
with a staff belonging to the Audit Department who would supervise the 
whole of the work that was going on there and keep, so far as possible, 
a cheek upon expenditure. His accounts are being submitted regularly 
to the Accountant General, Central Revenues, and so far 1 have not yet 
been able to discover how much has actually been brought to account, but 
I would ask the House to realise that in this supplementary demand a 
good many of the sums which are submitted are still really "in the form 
-of estimates since final accounts have not yet been submitted, audited 
and checked. There is still a hope that there may be considerable reduc- 
tions under certain items. 
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I will now turn to some of the more important points which my Honour- 
able friend particularly criticised in the supplementary demand. I would 
also add that all these demands have already been before the Standing 
Finance Committee which have agreed to them, and 1 flunk, it is hardly 
fair to set up this House as a sort of audit establishment or to aslc for 
too many details .... 

• 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ghettiar (Hnlom and Coimbatore cum North 
A root: Non-Muhammadan Rural). What about motor ears? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: at a moment’s notice regarding particular 

figures. Figures in all eases are not available and all I can do is to explain 
to the House what sums have been recommended by the local authorities 
and what have been provisionally sanctioned, subject, of course, to sub- 
sequent audit control. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Were 
these details supplied to the Standing Finance Committee? T see noth- 
ing in the report, as 1 read it. I should like to know from my Honourable 
friend whether any detailed figures, under these beads, were given to the 
# Standing Finance Committee. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: None were asked for. I myself appeared before 
the Standing Finance Committee and no details were asked for. I am only 
now able to give a certain number of details regarding the three main 
points which my Honourable friend mentioned. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Eural): Is it a fact 
that no details were asked for in the Standing Finance Committee? I 
know that details were asked for, but generally details are not supplied 
to the Standing Finance Committee. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: I was present before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee and 1 can say no details were asked for. I do not know whether 
my Honourable friend was present, 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 1 was. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: T certainly remember that no details were asked 
for. Only questions were asked and I did my best to answer them. My 
Honourable friend referred to three main things. He referred to the 
charge of 15 lakhs odd for hutting, tentage, water supply, lighting and 
so on. I can give some deiails about them. These are all initial cost. 
They are not recurring: providing huts for accommodating refugees 
rendered homeless due to the earthquake, 2J lakhs, providing huts in 
the civil lines for accommodating staff and offices of the civil department 

lakhs. 

Mr. S. Satymaurti: How many huts? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: I could not tell you. I was just going to explain 
and I shall do so if my Honourable friend will not interrupt me. That 
includes not merely residential huts, but offices, and a Treasury. Every 
single office in Quetta had been destroyed, and, if the staff were to carry 
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on with the ordinary administration, particularly with the salvage work, 
it was necessary that they should have some kind of temporary accom- 
modation. T myself have seen those huts and I can assure the House 
that there is no ’luxury about them at all. They are fenply built of wood 
with asbestos lining, and I think with tin roof and with wooden floors. 
Furniture is not provided by Government, that is to bo hired by the officers- 
themselves. The accommodation is of the most simple and elementary 
kind and it is the least that any officer can be expected to live in the 
climate of Quetta. 1 think that point of view will be perhaps concurred 
in by any Member of the Consultative Committee who has visited Quetta 
and himseLf seen and possibly lived in one of those huts. 

I should also perhaps explain that the expenditure was considerably 
increased by the. difficulty of obtaining skilled workmen who would go. 
to Quetta under the conditions which prevailed there. Materials were 
expensive to bring up and T. know that the workmen who were required 
to build those huts only came there very very unwillingly and at consider- 
ably higher wages than those which would have to be paid for the same 
kind of work in the plains or in another place. That, 1. submit is not 
the fault of the Government. The third item is providing houses on the 
race course for accommodating the 8th Road Construction Battalion, 
engaged on salvage, which is four lakhs and 16,000. The other items are 
comparatively small. These make the greater portion, i.c., 2£ lakhs, 

for providing houses for camp refugees, 7-J lakhs for staff and offices, and 
four lakhs for the Construction Battalion. 

The second item on which my Honourable friend expressed his astonish- 
ment was the salvage operation. The only two really large items are the 
pay of officers, that is, tho three Assistant Claims Commissioners, which 
comes to R.s, 27,000, and pay of establishment, Rs. 17,000. Motor trans- 
port comes to two lakhs and 71 thousand, and salvage works, which in- 
cludes cost of the Road Construction Battalion, six lakhs and 65 thousand. 
That is much the biggest item and T do not think I need do more to- 
explain that. But the motor transport item is a big one and as that has 
been the object of special attack I think perhaps that I should explain 
further reasons for that. The position was that motor transport of a 
particular kind was urgently required in connection with tho salvage of 
property, in connection with the removal of corpses and in connection with 
the clearance of streets. It was suggested by one of my Honourable- 
friends that Government ought to have gone into the market and bought 
motor cars or lorries at Rs. 4,000 each. The class of lorries which was 
required was not obtainable for Rs. 4,000; they are nearly all large three- 
ton lorries and it was most necessary to have a proper organisation behind 1 
them. I admit that the prices are high and that fact has formed the 
subject of constant anxiety of the Government of India. Several protests- 
were made and it was found that it was impossible, in the first instance, 
to obtain a properly organised lorry service of tho type required unless 
we were prepared to pay a considerable sum much, 1 admit, in advance 
of the ordinary market rate. As I say, the Government of India watched 
the matter very carefully. It was raised in the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee in September, and, thereafter, the Finance Department of the- 
Government of India made special efforts to get it reduced. It was not 
possible to get any real reduction because the contract had been made- 
until December of this year. It was then gone into again, and I may 
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perhaps read this telegram to the House which was received Iron) Mr. 
Wylie very shortly after lie Look over He says: 

“Bitgiu Motor Contract. Have been into tins carefully with all concerned. Bugai 
at present supply SO 1 orues for K.s 31,500 per mensem jihtu petrol. Propose renewal 
of contract for months of .fanuuvy and February only’ - — 

The entire contract would cease at I he '>nd of February 

“36 lorries at Rs, 17,760 per month plus petrol. Local animal transport will he 
substituted where necessary for lorries reduced. Firm have accepted new proposal, 
with great reluctance and am satisfied that terms are reasonable. Grateful for eaily 
sanction as existing contract expires on 31st instant”, etc. 

I merely read that to show that the Government of India have had 
this matter under tlieir constant consideration and have done, everything, 
as indeed 1 think the local officers have too, to keep down expenses on 
what was an absolutely essential service, if the prices paid were high, 
it must he put down, not to improvidence . on the part of those officers, 
bid in the fact that the transport was required immediately and that the 
transport required was of a particular kind with an organisation behind 
ih If Government had gone into the market and purchased motor cars 
thev would have had to incur a good deal of capital expenditure most of 
which would have been subsequently wasted. 

The third point, which 1 think my Honourable friend referred to, was 
the rural reconstruction. As I explained yesterday, rural reconstruction 
of one lakh and o() thousand which is put down was mainly expended 
on the repair of l;a rears or water-cour.se.s_. The only other things which- 
have been allotted to that head are. the repair of wells and of bunch all 
of which. I submit, were absolutely necessary. The estimates were very 
carefully prepared by Dio local officers and wore sanctioned, after full 
consideration, by the Government of India. 1 may add for the information 
of the House that, in order to provide shelter to these villagers, for house 
accommodation. 11s. 1 lakh and 50 thousand was sanctioned not from 
Government funds bui from the relief fund. That, as far as I know, has 
not yet been expended bui the accounts are not yet available 

The fourth point, to which my Honourable friend referred, was the 10 
lakhs, which of course isi a very large item ol this 4(1 lakhs, which was 
given by Government -is a subvention io the ‘Viceroy's relief fund. It 
may- he argued Hint Government had no right io give a -subvention of this 
sort. But I would point out to the House that His Majesty's Government 
gave a subvention of £50,000 to this relief fund, which is something over 
six lakhs. It would, T think, have boon improper for the Government, of 
India to have given nothing towards this purpose when His Majesty’s 
Government had shown such generosity. It was, as T say, a lump sub- 
vent inn which will be incorporated in the Viceroy’s fund; and, as Honour- 
aide Members know, communiques hare been issued and more no doubt 
will be issued giving the exact expenditure from that fund. I am not in 
a position to give that information myself at the moment. There was one 
point which the Honourable Member made in this connection’ and that 
was how division was to be made between the military funds and the relief 
fund with regard to the immediate assistance given hv the military 
authorities after the earthquake occurred. I am informed that a special 
stuff has been at work for several weeks trying to disentangle the amounts: 

B 
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which should hi* debited to Go\ trim ien t and should ln> debited to the 
relief hind, but the results of their endeavours are not yet available; so 
that 1 cun give no further information on that point. The Honourable 
Member did ask also that he mighl he gi\on further information a-> to 
expenditure on earthquake generally from non-voteil funds, particularly 
(presumably ) defence funds. My Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, 
will, if flu* House requires, give such information as is available, after 1 
have spoken 

How, Sir, 1 realise that this is only a token cut, but it is intended, 
1 imagine, to express disapproval both of Ihe Government of India and 
•of the local oiheers lor the way lliat they have handled public monies in 
connection with this catastrophe. 1 trust. Sir, that if that is the Honour- 
able Member’s intention it will not be endorsed by the House. We can 
point to very solid results which have been achieved. Expenditure has 
been necessary and expenditure has been incurred, but surely, Sir, it is 
the duty of lids House also to look at the results which have been 
achieved 1 have here a telegram which T received from Mr., Wylie only 
yesterday and which T think will interest the House. He telegraphs : 

' 'Salvage operations Quetta city were completed last Saturday. Since initiation' of 
operations 12607 houses and shops have been salved, property worth rupees fifty-seven 
lakhs has been recovered and handed over to owners and 8078 dead bodies have been 
exhumed. Total number of claims received and disposed of was 16410. Probable that 
value of property handed over to owners is at least double figure given as it was not 
thought proper to harass owners unnecessarily m order to obtain exaut figures, The 
value of property salved was also taken into account in granting relief so that owners 
had every inducement to understate value. Relations between officials and general 
public throughout operations have hoen excellent and the public are, T believe, genuinely 
grateful to Government for assistance rendered.” 

(Applause.) 

1 submit that that is an achievement which does not deserve any 
censure from this House, and I hope that Honourable Members will not 
support the Mover in Ibis cut on the supplementary demand which we 
have asked for. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (Sind: Muhammadan llural) : Sir, I am 
sorry I came a little late yesterday and could not hear Mr. Sutyamurti ’s 
speech, but 1 have heard my Honourable friend, the Foreign Secretary’s 
explanation on 'some oF the points raised by the Mover. The Foreign 
Secretary referred to the expenditure of Es 15 lakhs on huts. I have 
been twice at Quetta and seen those huts myself, the lust time T was 
there, T did put up in one of these huts. The lints are very simple and 
not at all costly, and what the Foreign Secretary said about them is quite 
true. But, from what I heard at Quetta, the contracts given by the 
authorities were very expensive. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: That is my point and nothing else. You have 
wasted public money. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: To whom was the contract for the huts given? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: The huts are about 40 feet long and about 
12 to 14 feet wide. The material for these huts was supplied by Govern- 
ment, that is to say, ihe corrugated sheets, wood, asbestos, etc It is 
true that the high officials have done their best to economise, but the 
.subordinate staff did all they could lo spend more and more money. 
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.'Mr, S. Satyamurti : What' is the superior stuff for? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: 1 waul to sav certain things in this House, 
'but it is 'very difficult fur ’ne to prove them. I have been ashed to buy 
•some corrugated sheets and asbestos and I have received an offer of 25 
per cent, of the price — not as a merchant, for they know me well tuid 
■know that I won ’t 4niy them, but the offer was in the market. Each of 
the huts, according to my information, cost not less than Its. 5,000. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Good Lord! 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: 1 might say that I was very much surprised 
when I saw these things. 1 do not want to suggest that any Committee 
of this House should he appointed, but J appeal to Government to try 
to make enquiries as to how much material they used for the huts, what 
material they imported, and what the balance is IF then- do so, they 
will find that they have been robbed to a large extent. 

As regards the salvage work, I ‘must congratulate Mi'. Wylie and others 
responsible for drawing up a programme and doing their level best to 
finish the* work. Before the Salvage Committee was appointed, very little 
Had been done. Bui the expenditure on this part of the work has also 
been exorbitant. Tlio staff and the organisation have been sucli tlmt 1 
do not think even the American Government hue done so much to safe- 
guard their gold 

Es. 1,50,000 have been spent for reconstruction. According tu my 
information, this amount litis been spent on wells and waterways; I do 
not deny that these are very essential. But people are suffering in Quetta 
and adjoining villages, and Government have, done very little by way of 
.assisting them for reconstructing their houses, or m any other way. It 
is true that 4 00 to 500 people have been given rest camps, but there are 
several thousands of others who have been neglected and have no place 
‘to live in. Those for whom rest camps have been provided belong to the 
Quetta City ; the rural population have received no relief If they have 
received anything at all, it is very little. I appeal to the Government to 
see that the Belief Committee, when they next go to Quetta, are taken 
to the rural areas with a view to rendering what help they can t (1 those 
people. 

I know 1 lie suddenness with which the earthquake took place. Of 
course, every one lias done his duty honestly, but there have been loop- 
holes, and 1 hope the authorities will not be disturbed by the criticisms 
which are made against the way things are done. The criticisms, I am 
sure, will he helpful to the people and also to Government. Sir, the big 
•question of the reconstruction of Quetta is still hanging- and if the 
•Government want- a little criticism, I will tell them, when they start this 
reconstruction work, the material used in. the rebuilding of the city should 
be as far as possible Indian made: besides, the contractor also must be 
mostly Indian, mrd the labour used must be the local labour of Baluchistan. 
These are three simple points, and, if these three points are kept in 
mind, I think there will be less trouble, and a lot of criticism wi n . be 
avoided later on. I do not say that the Committee should be given any 
authority, but any scheme for buildings or offices must be placed in detail 
before any Committees that are appointed, in order that there may be 
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less criticism later on and the Government nui\ be able to save lakhs 
of rupees in the reconstruction of the. City. That reconstruction is a very 
big question 

Mr. President (The Honourable Kir Abdur Kubjni) : That doe>, not 
arise out of tins demand: this is only a supplementary demand which Ihe- 
House is dealing with now. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon : I shall not go into it now ; but I must 
say that the people in the Quetta City need very much help as they have 
lost their buildings, their goods and their families, and they must have 
help from the Government. A lot has been done, but T hope Government 
will consider the points Unit have been raised and they will give due weight 
to them. 

Dr. Khan Sahib (North-West Frontier Province. General): Sir, I had' 
no intention of intervening in this debate, but as out of the details given 
by the Members certain questions arose which concern the Frontier, T 
wish to say a few words. The whole trouble is,— why are these con- 
tracts expensive? The name of Bagai & Co. has boon mentioned; thgt 
is tv firm on the Frontier. We have heard that the Postal Department is 
very hones! ; ibis company gels the. contracts from the Postal Depart- 
ment, and I know they supply motor cars to the postmasters. The great 
thing is that this firm has got the knack of securing the help of certain 
officers who can give them contracts and who get a share of the profits 
which the Company makes. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable' 
Member ought not to go into minute matters like that: lie is really 
speaking against certain officers. 

Dr. Khan Sahib: Our idea of criticism is this - wo do not want per- 
versely to criticise the Government; hut we want to bring to the notice 
of the Government that these contracts, in future, should be given only 
to honest people who will work and help the Government and the people. 
We are really helping the Government, but they do not undtrstand our 
criticism. They think we want to defame them. Certainly not. Our 
chief point is that India should he helped, and that can be done only 
if the workers are made to understand that they should work honestly 
and should not be afraid of honest criticism. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi (Meerut Division: Muhammadan- 
Rural): Sir, yesterday I heard the; speech of Mr. Satyamurli and the in- 
formation he wanted, and I expected that some definite information 
would he coming from the Treasury Benches; but we wore sorely dis- 
appointed with the statement that has come from the other side. All the 
questions asked were quantitative ones: certain quantities were asked for; 
hut the Government have been pleased to supply quality. It may be 
that the thing has been done under extraordinary circumstances and with 
the best possible- economy that could he had at that time; hut what the 
House wanted was figures from which it could judge whether it was- 
done economically or not. A question asked was, what was the definite 
amount that had been spent in Quetta out of the votable and non-votable 
funds up till now, and what further amount, they expect, would he spent 
before this year comes to an end. Not a word has been said about that. 
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'We wanted to know the total number of huts constructed and the 
amount spent on each hut. Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon in his speech 
gave the figure of Es. 5,000 for a hut, 40 feet by 14 feet. The ordinary 
thatched huts in our villages of this size cost about 10 to 15 rupees rach — 
not more than that. What we wanted to know was the exact number of 
offices that were built and the approximate number of huts built, the 
number of persons that were accommodated in those huts, because we 
know that a very hSrge number of people who were residing in Quetta 
had been sent out from Quetta' and only few people remained there. 

"> '.u-vo the questions, and we expected a definite reply. The Hon- 
ourable the Foreign Secretary has said that, if the House still wants those 
figures, they will be placed before the House. I only want to say that 
the House really wants all those figures quite definitely, and that too not 
after a considerably long period, but before this Session is over; and we 
hope that such figures will be placed before the House, so that we may 
be able to understand as to the exact position where we arc and the 
exact condition we are in. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is- 

"That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not, exceeding Rs. 40,67,000 
til respect of ■Jisiluelnsf.m' be reduced by Rs. 100.'’ 


The Assembly divided: 

Ayk<3 --64. 


Aaron, Mr. Samuel. I 

Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji, 

Abdul Matin Chaudhnry, Mr 
Abdullah, Mr. H. M. 

Alley, Mr. M. S. 

Asaf Ali, Ah’. Ah 
Ayyangar, Mr, M, Ananth.i 
sayanam. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Aluhammad. 

Ba, Si, U. 

Bndi-uz-Zainan, Man hi 
Bhutto, Air. Nalii Baksh Tllalii Baksh j 
Cbattopadhyaya. Mr, -Imarendra I ' 
Nath. 

■Ohottiar, Mr, T. S. AviuashiUnrain. 
Chotti, Mr. Sami Veneatachelam. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Mr. Basanta Kumar. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Datta, Air. Akhil Chandra. 

Desai, Air. Bhulabhai J. 

Deshmukh, Dr, Or. V. 

Essak Suit, Air. H. A. Satbar H. 

Gadgil, Mr. hi. V. 

Gauba, Air, K. L. 

OhiuMiddm, Mr. M. 

Giri, Mr. V. V. 

Gupta, A‘Ii\ Ghanshiam Singh. 

Hosmani, Air. S. K. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jinnali, Mr. M. A. 

Jogendra Singh, Sirdar. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M 
Kailash Behan Lai, Eabu. 


Kb 1111 1 . i hili l)r 
Klnire, Dr, N. B. 

Ltihiri Chaudbury, Air. D. K. 

■ Lulcliand Navalrai, Mr. 

Maitra, Pandit Lakslnni ICanta. 
Mukviya, Pundit Krishna Kant 
Mangal Singh, Sardar. 

Melir Shah, Naivab Sahibzada Sir 
Syed Muhammad. 

Mody, Sir Id. P. 

Mudaliar, Air. C. N. Mutliuranga. 
Muhammad Alimad Kazmi, Qazi 
ft ageswara Ituo, Mr. K. 

J’aliwal, Pundit Sri Krishna Dutta. 
Pent, Pundit Govmd Ballabh. 

I’aiiiu Nand, llhai. 

Ragbulnr Narayan Singh, Choudhri. 
fiajan. Dr. T S. S. 

Rnju, Air, P. S. Kumaraswu mt . 

Hangii, Prof. N. G, 

Satyamurti, Air. S. 

Sham Lai, Mr. 

Shaukm Ali,. Alaulano,, 

Sheodass Dnga, Seth. 

Siddique Ali Khan, Khan Sahib 
Nawab. 

Singli, Air. Ram Narayan. 

Sinlia, Mr. Anugrah Narayan. 

Sinha, Air, Satya Narayan. 

Sinlia, Mr. Shri Krishna. 

Som Air. Suryya Kumar 
Thein Alaini g, Dr. 

Dinar Aly Shah, Mr. 

Ylirma, Air. B. B. 
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Acatfc, Mv. A 8. \ . 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major 
N iiwab. 

Allah Bakhsh Khan Tiwaua, Kli.m 
Bahadur Nawnb Malik. 

Aniinuddin, Mr. Saiyid. 

Ayyar, Dnvtin Bahadur II. V. 
Krishna 

Ayyar, Bao Bahadur A. A. Venka- 
tanuua 

Bajpai, Sir Oirja Shankar. 

Bewoor, Mr. G. V. 

Blingchund Som, Hai Bahadur Seth. 
Busk, Mr. L. ('. 

Gruik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Das-Gupla, Mr S. K. 

Dash, Mr. A. J. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 
flidney, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry. 
Grigg, The Honourable Sir James. 
Origami, Mr. "W. A'. 

Hands, Mr. A. S. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Hutton, Dr. J. H. 
diunes, Mr, F. E. 

dawahar Singh, Hard a, r Bahadur 
Hai’dar >Sir, 


Khttrslmid Muluiminad i Khan Baha- 
dur Shaikh. 

Leaeh, Mr, V. B 
Lindsay, Kir Darcy. 

Lloyd, Mr. A. II. 

Mur.Douga.il, Mr. It. M. 

Molralfe, Kir Aubrey. 

Milligan, Mr. d. A 
Morgan, Mr. 0. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charan. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. 0, 

Ran, Mr. 1\ R. 

Row, Mr. K. Saujiva. 

Kale, Mr. J. F. 

Sarma, Mr, II. S. 

Kootl, Mr. ,T. Riunsay 
Slior Muhammad Klmn, Captain 
Sardav. 

Kiiigh, Rai Bahmlui Shyam 
Nnruyan. 

Sircar, The Honourable Sir Nripendra. 
Spence, Mr. G. II. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 
Withurington, Mr. C. II. 

Ynmin Khan, Sir Muhammad. 
ZafrnlUh Khan, The Honourable 
Kir Muhanimtul. 


The, motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abduv "Rahim): The question is: 

"That a reduced supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 40,66,900 he granted to the 
Governor General in Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment 
during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of 'Baluchistan’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Taxes oh Income. 


Mr; K. Sanjiva Row (Government of India: Nominated Official): Sir, 
I move : 

"That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 49,000 he granted to the. Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Taxes on Income’." 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ahdur Rahim): Mr. Ghottiar. Hia 
amendment is to raise the question of taxing salaries and pensions paid 
in England. That cannot be done. 

Mr. T. S, Avinashilingam Chettiar: It can bo raised for this reason. 
In answer to a question, the Honourable the Finance Member has replied 
that the question which I seek to raise under this head has been referred 
to the Experts Committee. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That requires legis- 
lation, and, therefore, the amendment is out of order. Pandit Govind 
Ballabh Pant. 



Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Thai also is out of order, Sir. 


FlNAITCIAT. Tmebofbiety. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Let me move my motion. I move: 

“That tlie demand fqj- a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 49,000 
in respect of ‘Taxes or, Income’ be reduced by Rs. 100.’’ 

Sir, the proposal that is before the House is one more illustration of' 
the arbitrary, autocratic and unconstitutional ways of the present Gov- 
ernment of India. I will tell you what L mean. Under the rules govern- 
ing supplementary estimates, the financial proposals of the Government 
must be laid before the Standing Finance Committee before they are 
placed before this House. This particular proposal was never placed 
before the Standing Finance Committee. So, I oppose it on the ground 
that the procedure prescribed for supplementary demands 1ms not bet n 
followed, and I do not see how it is out of order. 1 know the four cor- 
ners to which my observations should bo restricted. I would have, in 
fact, asked tire House to throw out this proposal in into. 1 am not doing 
so, as I understand that the major portion of the sum that is included 
in* this demand has already been spent. So, I have restricted my mo- 
tion to Rs. 100 only. 

The matter that arises out of this grant is of more than ordinan im- 
portance. It involves an inroad on the recognised privileges of this 
House. The Government have been dealing with this House, in a very 
unconstitutional and arbitrary manner. Tn other eases they have gone 
against the principles that are involved in constitutional and representa- 
tive Government, but in this particular case they have even violnted the 
rules and the Resolutions laid down by this House and accepted by the 
Government and also by the Auditor General. There are 34 items be- 
fore this House in the form of supplementary grants today and their total 
comes to more than a crore and 12 lakhs. Out of these 34 items, less 
than a) third were placed before the Standing Finance Committee. It is 
obvious that this House cannot, by itself, go into tlie bewildering variety 
of details concerning these grants. The reasons that were given by Sir' 
Malcolm Hailey at the time the Standing Finance Committee was ap- 
pointed were of a common sense character, apart from their constitutional 
aspect. If this House is to exercise any check on extravagance, and if 
this House is to he kept acquainted with the administrative bearings of 
the proposals involved in expenditure, then this object can be achieved 
only by placing the proposals that the Government may have in view 
before the Standing Finance Committee. In this particular case, this 
was a proposal for a strictly new service. It would not have been in- 
curred in ordinary course. It relates to the appointment of experts for a' 
definite purpose, and the need for it did not arise out of the usual ordi- 
nary administrative requirements of the Department. In such a 1 ease, it 
was strictly a matter which came within the strict definition of a new 
service; and the Government were bound to place the matter before the 
Standing Finance Committee. There has been a big crop of supplement- 
ary grants amounting to over Rs. 1,12 lakhs. This, by itself, is a very 
vicious method of dealing with the finances. The Honourable the Fin- 
ance Member, I think, accepted last year that supplementary demands 
should be very rare and should be restricted to very exceptional cases. 
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And it is obvious why it should bo so. If, after having disposed of the 
funds for the year, proposals to the tune of u erore and a quarter rupees 
are sprung upon this House, 1 rav Hu- budgetary equilibrium is evidently 
upset. The other difficulty is this; this House is not in a position io 
deal with it in a rational mood or in a rational spirit . In fact, these 
supplementary demands are, in substance, in no way better than e-.ooss 
demands. They ore being placed before us at the eml of the year. The 
money has already been spent, hut in order to got out of the mischief 
that attaches to an excess demand, the Government have, thought it ex- 
pedient to place these proposals for the formal approval of the House. 
Many of these could have been placed before this House in September; 
even this particular grant should have been placed befovt this House, 
and, T think, in a matter like this, the Government ought to have con- 
sulted the House They ought to have, placed their proposals before 
this House; they could have then been given suggestions by the non- 
officials, even if they had agreed with the principle of this enquiry, as to 
the method of the enquiry, as to the questions that deserved considera- 
tion at the hands of the experts, and as to the way in which it would 
he most profitable for them to deal with the various questions arising out 
of. and relating to the administration of the Income-tax Department. 
Rut not only did they not place it before the House, but they did not 
even consult the Standing Finance Committee. The Manual of the 
Standing Finance Committee clearly lays down: 

“Tho rum<lim<<< nt llic Committee will bo— • 

(si) to M’intimst* nil pvopoMils for new votiilili* rxpcmlituro in all DrpurtniuutH 

tho Oovemniint of India, to notion allotments out of lump sum grants, to MiggUft 
retrenchments and oionomy in expenditure and generally to assist, the Finance De- 
partment of the ttovevmueut oi India hy advising on such cases nr may he referred to 
it hy the Department.” 

The matter was the subject of a Resolution in this House, and the 
"Resolution originally ran thus: 

“The functions of the Committee will be («} to scrutinhe all proposals for new 
voluble expenditure in nil Departments of the Government of India” 

and then follow other items. As I pointed out the other day. the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member has as little tenderness for the decisions of 
the Finance Committee as for the decisions of this House or of any other 
body. Whenever the Finance Committee had the hardihood or the im- 
pudence to differ from him he stuck to his original proposals. Hr has. 
contrary to the rule which definitely lays down that it will be the busi- 
ness and the function of the Finance Committee to sanction allotments 
out of lump sum grants, never cared to place bis proposals for allotment 
out of the lump sum grants before the Finance Committee but what we 
are particularly interested in today is this matter of the supplementary 
■demands. 

How, Sir, as to whether supplementary demands should or should 
not be placed before the Finance Committee, that, question was specifi- 
cally considered by the Finance Committee as well as by the Auditor 
General, and it was then definitely laid down that any proposal which 
needed the sanction of this House in the form of a supplementary grant 
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must necessarily be placed before the Finance Committee. I will read 
it out: 

“Another point on wlucli the advice oi' the Committee win- sought was the inter- 
pietation of tlie term ‘new’ . The Finance Department considered that it was un- 
necessary to apply to tlie committee merely to secure approval of excess expenditure 
on a service for which the Assembly has granted a vote if tlie excess is not in any way 
due to a new departure and tin .pend’ iu u is eha.ly within the ambit of the item 
for which money hast been grained. This rule would of course apply only where the 
expend it me would he met by ^appropriation within the powers of the Government 
of India and a reference to tlie committee would lie made if a supplementary vote by 
the Assembly was clearly involved." 

I would like the House to note tlie words of this last sentence. Then 
follows this paragraph: 

“The ('oimnirtep were a- Ire.l lo sav whether they would accept this as a reasonable 
interpretation of new expenditure. The Committee approved of the principles which 
had guided the Finance Department in these matters and accepted tbo interpretation of 
new expenditure suggested by tlie Department.” 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban I : What 
is the date of that ? 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: This forms part of the functions and 
procedure of the Standing Finance Committee published in this pam- 
phlet, dated 1932, which was given to us for our guidance when we were 
appointed numbers of the present Finance Committee; so it is clear that 
the standing rule was accepted by the Government, by tlie Committee 
and by the Auditor General and is in force to this day. A definite under- 
taking was given that every matter which required the supplementary 
vote of this House would bo placed before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee. There is also Buie 50 of the Standing Bides of Business of this 
House which lays down that all proposals for new si rvicos would have 
to be placed before this House. According to that too, this was a ques- 
tion which had to be brought before this House and as such it ought to 
have been placed before the Standing Finance Committee. I sympathise 
with the Honourable the Finance, Member He cannot persuade himself 
to fall in with the view's of the Standing Finance Committee. He 
knows perhaps that the majority there consists of people who are criti- 
cally disposed. He feels perhaps that it is mere waste of time placing 
proposals before a- committee which is not likely to ratify arid confirm 
blindly and indiscriminately everything that lie brings up. I will not give 
any comparative statement of the numbers of meetings of the Finance 
Committees held in previous years, nor will 1 say that the Honourable 
tlie Finance Member lias a genuine regard for economy of time and as 
such he feels that that this is a 1 wild goose chase, that we arc lacking in 
a sense of responsibility and that it is altogether a waste of public money 
and of his valuable time; I can well appreciate his motive and his reasons, 
but then I would ask him to deal with this House in a 1 candid manner. 
Bring forward a Eesolution if you so choose, or pass a decree for that 
purpose to the effect that the Finance Committee is no longer necessary, 
that the Honourable the Finance Member can himself, unaided and un- 
handicapped, deal with all matters concerning the finances of this coun- 
try, and this eye-wash and make-believe is no longer necessary. I can 
appreciate that attitude, but so long as this Resolution stands, so long as 
■these rides remain, unchanged and unaltered, it is unconstitutional, apart 
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from being irregular, on the part of the Finance Department to ignore 
the Finance Committee altogether. The Finance Committee has, in fact, 
been more than generous to the Finance Department.. Even in respect 
of this Quetta demand, though we felt that there was much that was 
doubtful about it, when we saw that, the money had been actually spoilt 
away, we thought that we wore concerned more with tint practical aspect 
of the question than with theoretical, and Lhe money having been spun!, 
we refrained from rejecting the demand and contented ourselves with the 
remark that the expenditure ought to lie met out of eapilnl and not out 
of revenue. Apart from the enunciation of that principle, we. thought we 
had willy nilly to swallow it, so that wlienevtr ilicre 1ms boon an occa- 
sion of this nature, where the expression of resentment or disapproval of 
a formal and symbolical type was called for, we have ordinarily refrained 
from doing so, as we thought that that was not an appropriate place for 
such purpose, reserving to ourselves the liberty of dealing with the non- 
finaneinl or political aspects of the question on the floor of (lie House. 
The Honourable the Finance Member, I hope, will have the fairness to 
say that we on our part have been equally jealous of making a proper 
use of our own limited time. But T request him, if he wants to change 
this rule or this practice, to frankly come forward with n proposal to this 
effect. This proposal is not one that affects any particular side of this 
House. Mr. Tames represents the European Group. Certain other gen- 
tlemen represent other groups, and every pari of this House is rt pre- 
sented in the Finance Committee. It is a mirror of this House where 
figures are seen in a diminutive proportion, but all the same it is a true 
mirror. T put a straight question to this House, whether they want the. 
Government to ignore the Finance Committee and whether (hey waul, tin 
Honourable the Finance Member with his usual vigour to ride in his own 
cavalierly fashion roughshod on the recognised principles and d< cisions of 
this House, and whether they want the Finance Committee to he treated 
in the manner in which he has treated it. That is the simple issue before 
this House. T am not concerned with the morits of this particular pro- 
posal. Tt is just likely that we in the. Finance Committee might have 
approved of it, and it is just likely that we might have made some useful 
suggestions. Even where we have approved of proposals, we have, made 
suggestions relating to the details of those proposals. It is just possible 
that we might have dealt with this matter in a manner which might 
have been profitable and helpful to the experts who are making an in- 
quiry into this important ciucitinn. But the simple point before this 
House is whether, considering the irregularity and the unconstitutional 
nature of the practice and procedure adopted by (lie Finance Department, 
Ibis House should nfti unanimously vindicate its position and rc-assert its 
right to examine, in its own Committee, file proposals that are later on 
placed before this House for consideration. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdnr Rahim): Ainondmeni moved: 

‘‘Tli.il the demand for a supplemental y grant nf a sum not exceeding Hu. 49,000 
in respect of ‘Taxes on Income’ lie reduced liy lls, 100.” 

The Honourable Sir Janies Grigg {Finance Member) . Sir, 1 think I can 
legitimately complain that the Honourable Member has given me no notice 
of his intention to raise this particular point and that, therefore, T am 
completely unprepared with documents and so on to meet the attack 
which has been made upon me. To a good many of his statements T 
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Lake exception, and to some of his personal remarks I may equally take 
exception but l forbear to do that. The position is that the limits that the 
executive has from time to time prescribed need revision — -and let mo 
say by way of a digression that, in the main, this Committee derives its 
powers from executive orders and not from any constitutional enactment. 
The executive has from time to time imposed certain limits on the classes 
of cases that are submitled to the Standing Finance Committee in order 
that the Standing Finance Committee might make the best use of its 
time. As the Honourable Member knows, 1 have had under contempla- 
tion the making of certain suggestions for the alteration of those limits and 
putting them to the Standing Finance Committee. It is perfectly tri c 
that to that extent the Honourable Member has a genuine grievance, 
That has not yet been done owing to the extreme pressure of other husiiiers 
and to the amount of work T have had to do, especially work in (he last two 
or three months. The Honourable Member knows quite well that there 
are many cases which T need not place before the Standing Committee 
even under the present limits. But it is quite true that this ease appears 
to be one which ought to be put to the Standing Finance Committee, 
whether they ultimately approve my new suggestions or not so that in this 
case there has been a slip. To that extent, my Honourable friend has a 
genuine grievance, but that, he should build on that and make a large 
attack on me for uneonsi nationalism is, T think very unfair. 


Pandit 6-ovind Ballabh Pant: 1 also referred to the matter m the course 
of my budget speech. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : But you gave me no notice of your 
intention to do this today. It is a common civility in any Assembly in 
the world (T r o/m : “Oh! oh!’’) and, therefore, as T say, being undocu- 
mented, T do not propose to take up and challenge a good many of the 
statements of the Honourable Member, but I can sa\ one thing. In my 
view the constitution of the Standing Finance ('•ommittee is fundamentally 
unsound in one respect, a//., that it imposes upon the Finance Member 
the task of being a judge in his own cause and so long as that is the 
case, there must be, a fundamental unreality about the whole proceedings 
of the Standing Finance Committee, and I will tell the Honourable Mem- 
ber another unreality about it. He pointed to their generosity in passing 
Demands and said that very few of them had been rejected. That is 
perfectly true, but, on the other hand, the Honourable Member made 
it clear on behalf of his Party, at the beginning of this Assembly, that 
they did not propose necessarily to he bound by their votes in the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee when any matter came to the Assembly. Now 
there has been, T understand, a convention that, whenever members of 
(he Standing Finance Committee bare acquiesced in or accepted a certain 
proposal, they shall never speak nor vote against it in the Assembly. 
That convention has been broken by him and bis Party, and the impli- 
cation of that is that one of the fundamental purposes of tlie Standing 
Finance Committee, which is to shorten discussions in the House, can no 
longer be fulfilled. But, after all, let us go back to the main point of 
the question and that is — what cases shall be submitted and what cases-- 
shall not be submitted to the Standing Finance Committee. That T 
undertake to discuss with the Standing Finance Committee as soon as the 
present pressure upon me is a little lightened. 
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Mr, M. S. Alley (Berar Itopresentuiho): Wir, ilu* Honourable the 
Finance Member has made a grievance that he was nut given sufficient 
notice by the Honourable llie Mover of this amendment of (he particular 
topic on which ho lias spoken this morning. I Tow out, in my opinion, 
that is a very small point so far as the issue before the House is con- 
cerned, In a way he, ol all the Members of this House, must have known 
that the, particular item or demand' which he is placing lie tore the House 
was not referred to the Standing Finance t'oimniilee at "ail. (Hear, hear.) 
This fact at least must have been known lo him; it cannot, he concealed 
from him, and having known that, he. could have, us an iu'elligeut Finance 
Member who is prepared to make a forecast two years or so ahead in 
connection with several matters, easily anticipated that any intelligent 
Member of this House might got up and say: “T object to this demand". 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : T think the Honourable Member is 
under a misapprehension. Quite a large number of eases are kepi away 
from the Standing Finance Committee by executive order, — small eases 
for example. It is quite true that this is one of those things which ought 
to have been submitted under existing rules, but an oversight is quite 
natural at times; there is, however, no doubt that there are a targe num- 
ber of cases which do not come before the Standing Finance Committee 
tint me submitted to this House straightaway. 

Mr. S. Satyamurfci : Then the Honourable Member admits it was an 
■oversight? 


The Honourable Sir James Grigg: 1 said (bat just now . 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muluumnndim Hrlmn). Will the 
Honourable Member get up and say: “I won't do it again”? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I am not infallible. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Surely, the Honourable, Member does not want 
intentionally to continue in these oversights. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I have, not the slightest intention 
of continuing in any oversights; as T say, it was all unintenlional. 

Mr. M. S. Alley: The nature, of the* very word “oversight” is sufficient 
to show that there was no intention behind it. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg; Lest (here should he auv misunder- 
standing, let me say that I do contemplate submitting to the 81 ending 
Finance Committee curiam proposals for modifications of the limits with 
regard lo the cases submitted lo them. That T intend to do. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: There is one, more point. The Honourable Member 
tried to draw a distinction between executive orders and restrictions 
imposed by a Constitution. The distinction is quite fair and natural also, 
but my submission is that, so long ns certain executive orders have been 
‘issued to regularize the procedure, those who have, promulgated those 
executive orders have to observe them and to carry them oul. Because 
something is an executive order, it is not open to them to ignore that 
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order on the ground that they have not got the sanction of a constitutional 
order behind it. That is all I have to say. In view of the explanation 
which the Honourable the finance Member has given, I do not wish 
to pursue the matter further, but I believe the House owes lo the Honour- 
able the Mover of this cut motion a debt of gratitude for having brought 
a very important point to the notice of the House and for enabling the- 
Etouse to discuss *bhat point. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ghettiar (Salem and Coimbatore cum No.a'ai 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I am sorry that the Honourable 
the Finance Member has not represented the facts quite correctly. It is. 
true that in the beginning of this Session when we first met, we rather 
reserved to ourselves the right to do what we thought proper in this House 
as regards the motions which were passed by the Finance Committee. 
T am sorry that the Honourable the Finance Member has not quoted fully 
or correctly. I have till now thought that the proceedings of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee were confidential and that they could not be 
divulged in the House. But now that the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber has disclosed a portion of it, I am in honour bound to say what 
actually happened in the Finance Committee. We did say we were not 
hound to support the proposals, but we asked him, when he came forward 
with supplementary demands, whether he would he able lo supply this 
money without further taxation. We also pointed out that if further 
taxation was resorted to, we would reserve to ourselves the right lo oppose 
it. If this supplementary demand was brought forward in the House, one- 
of the conditions was .... 

The Honourable Sir Janies Grigg: L wish to point out . . . 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ghettiar: 1 am not giving way. The Honour- 
able Member will have his own opportunity of explaining his point. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 1 
Member is making certain charges against the Finance Member and it 
is only fair that he should allow him lo explain. 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: I can read from the minutes of the 
proceedings recorded at that time: 

“Certain M embers wished it to tie recorded at the outset that although in the course 
of the discussion they might Accept certain proposals being justifiable on administrative 
grounds, this should not lie regarded us ilebariing them from opposing grants relating 
to the same items on other grounds in the Legislative Assembly. They wished to- 
reserve full libuly to deal with the piuposalh on the floor of the House," 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Alidur Rahim): Perhaps tin- 
Honourable Member is not aware of the. convention that the members of 
the Standing Finance Committee should not speak against the findings 
unless they expressed their dissent in the Committee on particular points. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ghettiar: To which Honourable Member you 
are referring, Sir? Not to me, T suppose. 

I can recall the Honourable the Finance Member’s conversation in this 
respect. If there are political policies involved in the supplementary 
demands which were passed in tin- Finance Committee, we did reserve to 
ourselves full right to oppose such demands in the House and we stick 
to that. 
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The Honourable the Finance Member was saying that the Standing 
Finance Committee was constituted under executive sanction. May J 
read out a few lines from these proceedings which would show dearly 
how it was constituted? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ahdur Rahim): 'They lane already 
been read out. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: What I am going to read has not 
perhaps been read out. I read Appendix II from the Extract of the 
Legislative Assembly Debates dated llie. lltli March, 1922, regarding the 
election and functions of tlio Standing Finance Committee. This does 
not bear out what the Honourable the Finance Member said, namely, 
that the Committee was constituted under executive sanction .... 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The Honourable Member is again 
misrepresenting. T said' the limits upon the cases which were submitted 
to the Committee were imposed by executive order. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ghettiar: The Resolution as passed by the 
Assembly ut. the 11th March, 1922, runs as follows: 

"That this Assembly do proceed to the election in such method as may lie approved 
liy the Honourable the President, of u Standing Finance Committee of the Assembly 
not exceeding fourteen in number to which shall lie added one Member of the Assembly 
to bo nominated by tin Governor General. The Member so nominated shall be Chair- 
man of tho Committee. 

The functions of the Committee will be : 

(a) to scrutinise till proposals for new votable expenditure in all Departments of the 
Government of India, (b) to sanction allotments of lump sum grants (c.) to suggest 
retrenchments and economy in expenditure and (d) generally to assist tho Finance 
Department of the Government of India by advising on such eases as may be referred 
to it by that Department.” 

So, Sir, I submit this Resolution has legislative sanction behind it. 
Therefore, it is not quite correct to say that it was only as a matter of 
executive sanction that this Standing Finance Committee was set up. Sir, 
I support the cut motion. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Sir, I am afraid this discussion is rather unfor- 
tunate, because we have not been able to hear fully the Government 
point of view, because, as the Honourable the Finance Member says, he 
has got no documentary evidence with him just now to present to the 
House. But, from what has been said already, two main points appear 
to me to be perfectly clear. In the first instance the Standing Finance 
Committee was appointed by a Resolution of this House and its scope 
and functions were also laid down at the same time, Tt is said that 
all supplementary demands should be brought before the Standing Finance 
Committee. It is there. 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: Not at the same time, but later on. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May be a little later on. Possibly it was later, 
because, I understand, that the Standing Finance Committee came into 
existence by a Resolution of this House in 1922. Well. I was not a 
Member of the House then. But I do remember the other Resolution 
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passed by this House, 1 am only speaking from memory. 1 have not 
lately read the Resolution which has just now been read out to the House 
by my Honourable friend, Pandit (iovind Bullabh Pant I do recollect it. 
The "Resolution laid down that the Standing Finance Committee should 
■examine all supplementary demands which require extra money and which 
could not bn met bv reappropriation. Now, the explanation given by 
the Honoiuahle ihe Finance Member, so far as I understood him, was 
that that had not been followed, but that it had been varied by executive 
action. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Certain limits have been imposed 
by executive action generally. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: After that, Resolution was parsed by this House 
which clearly laid down that all supplementary demands should be placed 
before the Standing Finance Committee. 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: No limitation has eve” been imposed 
in the matter of supplementary demands. The limitation was in regard 
to other demands for new items. The limits imposed were to avoid the 
absurd situation whereby a new item involving say Rs. 10 would have to 
go to the Committee. Certain limits were laid down by executive orders 
and T do not believe that they have ever been communicated to the Com- 
mittee. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It appears to be so. It appears to he that the 
House passed a Resolution that all supplementary demands should be 
placed before the Standing Finance Committee: it appears that that 
Resolution was subsequently varied or limited by executive action. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik (Home Member). By the Committee 
itself. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: By executive action which was never placed 
before the .Standing Finance Committee. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The Committee accepted the principle 
that cases of minor importance should not go before them and the criteria 
of minor importance have been laid down by executive action. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: At any rate so far as this House is concerned, at 
present today there is a Resolution passed by the House that all supple- 
mentary de3mands should be placed before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee. Tt expects that when supplementary demands come before the 
House they came after examination by the Standing Finance Committee. 
Tt is not the function of this big House to examine every detail after 
it had been examined by the Standing Finance Commit, tee. Now, it 
appears that under executive action certain limitations were placed and 
that all supplementary demands were not placed before the Finance 
Committee. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I am sorry if T misled the Honour- 
able Member. Supplementary demands do not cover the whole picture. 
Tn the case of new items not involving supplementary demands there are 
certain limitations which exclude cases of minor importance. It is only 
in cases of minor importance that the rule does not apply. Tn the present 
on c e, through oversight- this has not- been put before the Committee. 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Leave aside this ease. We are already satisfied 
it was an oversight. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Supplementary demands even for- 
Us. 10 have to go to the Standing Finance Committee under the existing 
orders. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Then is not the complaint put forward by my 
Honourable friend, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, that some supplemen- 
tary demands have not been presented to the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee justified? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Only this one. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Ts this the only one? T understand there are- 
several other eases. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Only nine out of 34 were put before the Com- 
mittee. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: This illustrates mv pomt namely 
the impossibility of carrying on this discussion without any notice of it’ 
being given to the Government. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Wc have got to do the. best under the- 
circumstances, There is no use complaining about it. The point is -that 
certain supplementary demands were not placed before the Finance 
Committee which ought to have been under this rule. Tins one you lm\c 
admitted as a slip and after all everybody tan make slips. But there are 
other ease- and that appears to mo to be wrong, unless with the consent 
of the- Finance Committee you make other rules restricting the rule already 
read out by Pandit Pant and the Resolution passed by this I-Iouse. That 
is so far as I am concerned; and i feel sure that between t-lie Finance 
Member and Pundit Pant they will see to it very soon that rules arc 
framed to their mutual satisfaction which will restrict the Resolution 
passed by this House which is in force today. Ho far as wo who are, not 
members of the Finance Committee are concerned, wo are bound by that 
Resolution of the Flouse until you come and inform us that by mutual 
consent you have modified that Resolution to the advantage of all. It 
seems io me a misunderstanding. 1 think the Finance Member will look 
into the matter and Will clear it up to the satisfaction of all. 

The second point that has been raised is of considerable importance of 
which T was not aware. I have always contended, not only during the 
life of this Assembly but. previously loo, that if any Member, it does not 
mal ter what party or group he belongs to. attaches Ms signature to a 
Select Committee’s report without a note of dissent, it is incumbent upon 
him to support that Select Committee ’s report in this House He may 
disagree with his party and there may he domestic differences with which 
we are not concerned; but, as far as lie is concerned, we do expect that 
he will support that Select Committee's report unless circumstances have 
radically changed during' the lapse of time between his signature and the 
presentation of the reports to this House, in which case he may make a 
modificfition. T think the same rule oughi to he applied to the Financr- 
Oornmittee’s report. 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg: It lias hitherto applied. 

Sir Cowasji Jeliangir : If any member of the Finance Committee feels 
.lliut he cannot give full support to a proposal it is always open to him to 
say that in any particular case he has his doubts and he reserves to him- 
self (ho right to rediseuss if 'in the House. 

Mr, S, Satyamurti: Can he do if? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Of course lie can; there is nothing to stop him 
from pulling in a note like that. But there cannot be a rule whereby 
every member of the Finance Committee is free to agree to a proposal 
in the Finance Committee and oppose it in the House. Then the whole 
■object, of the Finance Committee would be frustrated. In that case this 
House would not get that assistance and that support from the Finance 
Commit! ee which is flue tc if.. We appoint the Finance Committee to 
.examine those proposals and to advise us; and if members constantly 
change iheir mind between the time the mooting of the Finance Com- 
mittee takes place and the proposal is discussed in this House, as the 
Finance Member says, the whole object of the Finance Committee is 
frustrated. Under those circumstances, 1 feel sure, that Honourable 
Members of all parties will agree in the convention that lias held good up 
to now that if a thing is supported in the Finance Committee they will 
■do their best to support it in this House or they will put in some note to 
say that they are not in complete agreement and that il is open to them 
in future to contest any proposal made. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Sir, I may bo allowed to say something 
by way of personal explanation. I do not mean to argue anything, but 
I should like to say that I was not at all actuated by any desire to 
embarrass any Honourable Member of this House personally by making 
the motion, much less the Honourable the Finance Member. It involves 
a question of principle. T want to concentrate on what had been accepted 
by his predecessor that: 

“a reference to the Committee would bo made if a supplementary vole by the Assembly 
•was clearly involved.” 

If he agrees to refer matters bo the Finance Committee wherever a 
supplementary vote of the House is needed, in accordance with this 
principle accepted by his predecessor, I have no desire to ask the House 
to impress it on him further by any other method. 

Then, Sir, I may state here as to what happened in the Finance Com- 
mittee, because I am responsible for what was done there; and, if the 
Honourable Member will excuse me, whatever we put in, there was more 
or less by way of agreement between us. There were matters of 
principle on which we held very strong opinions, such as the Government 
■of India Pill and other matters. Proposals came before the Finance Com- 
mittee relating to the Reforms Department, relating to the federal struc- 
ture, and so on. We wore strongly opposed to these matters so far as 
matters of policy and political and constitutional questions were concerned. 
'On the other hand, we do not like money to be wasted We put it to 
the Finance Member that we were in a difficulty. We could not possibly 

c 
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be a consenting party to anything connected with the proposed Constitu- 
tion, On the other hand, we felt that wherever there were cases of 
extravagance or wherever too many men were being imported from outside- 
wo were expected by this House to deal with details there. So we told 
him that we would rather take a cautious line. We. wanted to put him on 
his guard and we told him .... 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, 1 thought this was a personal 
explanation, and obviously this point of personal explanation cannot be 
argued till the crack of doom. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: 1 withdraw the words that we wanted to 
put him on his guard. We said that if we were not to examine these- 
things on the merits, we would not be just to the Committee. On the 
other hand, if questions of principle arose on the floor of this House 
regarding these matters, we could not possibly support them. That is, 
what we said, but the fact remains that, up to this time, we have not 
opposed any demand on ihe floor of this House. Where a question arises- 
as to the misapplication of the money, that is a different thing, but we 
have not opposed anything in practice. To tell a man, to put him on- 
his guard, to ask Mm to be more cautious, is certainly a matter for which 
one should be obliged and of which one should not make a grievance. So 
far as this motion is concerned, if the Finance Member accepts roy sug- 
gestion, I have, nothing more to say about it. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, 1 accept that as a statement of 
the position as if is now, but I am not going to conceal from the House 
that I propose to discuss with the Committee later certain modifications 
of that position. But that is the position now, and I certainly accept 
that view. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Sir, I beg leave of the House to withdraw 
this motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 49,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Taxes on income’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Salt, 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 1,99,000 ho granted to the Governor- 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Salt’.’’ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That, a supplementary sum not exceeding E.s. 1,99,000 he granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come, in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Salt’.” 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: T don’t; move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Tlie question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,99,000 he granted to the Governor 
General in Council to dnfray tho charges which will corae in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Salt’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Excise. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs, 16,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
tho year ending the 3tst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Excise’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim)/ The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 16,000 he granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, m respect of ‘Excise’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Interest on Ordinary Debt and Reduction or Avoidance of Debt. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 21,06,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending tho 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Interest on Ordinary 
Debt and Reduction or Avoidance of Debt’.” 

Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 21,06,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment 
during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of 'Interest on Ordinary 
Debt and Reduction or Avoidance of Debt’.” 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, I am merely asking for information. You will 
find the details of this on page 6 of the Supplementary Demands for 
Grants notes. The note says: 

"An additional expenditure of Rs. 20,95,000 lias been incurred in connection with 
the flotation of three per cent, stock, 1949-52 and of Rs. 50,000 for the management of 
Tupee debt in England. It has been found possible to meet Rs. 39,000 of the total 
excess of Rs. 21,45,000 by re-appropriation within tho Demand. A supplementary 
grant of Rs. 21,06,000 is, therefore, required.” 

I want some details. "When did Government anticipate this liability 
definitely ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I can easily explain that. 

T think that the Honourable Member is under a misapprehension. In 
the original budget we anticipated that we would have to borrow about 
Us. 25 crores all told. We were not certain, at tlie beginning of the year, 
whether we could avoid boiTAwim T.r.r,a^ — - 1 ' ” 
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India but we made no actual provision for borrowing in .England. The 
expenses of the floatation of it loan in India are less than they are for 
borrowing in London. In the end, taking last year’s actual events and this 
year s force u^r, together, instead of allowing hist year’s sterling maturity to 
run off and borrowing to pay off the one this year, we dill tlio reverse. We 
borrowed ten millions out of the twelve millions maturing in London last 
year and we propose to borrow none of the sixteen millions maturing this 
year. We cannot foresee six months ahead, we must act in accordance 
with market conditions at the time when the maturity happens. I 
honestly think that the Honourable Member would be unreasonable in 
seeking to tie the hands of the executive in this. In matters of dealing 
with maturing loans they must retain the initiative, and they must in 
certain circumstances incur expenditure in anticipation of the approval 
of the Legislature, and it is no good my pretending that it can be avoided. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; On the other hand, I am entirely with the Honour- 
able the Finance Member in trying to buy off all these debts, raising loans 
and paying them off. I am not on that question. T am on the narrower 
questioh of financial propriety I am not on the merits of the loan. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The absence of financial propriety 
consists only in this that Government cannot possibly give notice of their 
exact intentions in regard to loans beforehand. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: But, as soon as Government make up tlicir mind, 
why don ’t they come up to the Standing Finance Committee and to this 
.House ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : You must deal with the maturity 
first and then cover afterwords. You cannot possibly give the Legislature 
notice of your intentions m regard to any particular maturity. 

Mr. S SatyamurM: But, as soon as they publish thei r intentions in 
the market, can they not come to the House? X am not suggesting that 
they should, in advance of their announcement in the market; but ns 
soon as they make their announcement, and invite subscriptions to the 
loan, they can come up to the Standing Finance Committee and to the 
House. 


The Honourable Sir James Grigg: As he knows, a convention has been 
established that supplementary estimates shall he kept till the end of the 
year and not brought forward immediately during the Simla Session. 
That is the reigning convention at present He and I have had soma 
discussion about it, and he knows that I have some sympathy for his 
views. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I do not want to take advantage of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member’s slip in that other case, but it does seem to me, 
that to plead now the convention in favour of waiting till Delhi and say 
in the other ease the convention is something else — I forget about it — is 
rather less than fair to this House 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I do not think so; I had no intern 
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Mr. S, Satyamurti: I want- to get some information. When was this 
loan actually floated? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Jn July. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: When did we meet in Simla? 

The Honourable* Sir James Grigg: In September 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Why was not this expenditure brought io the notice 
Df the Assembly in Simla? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: That is the question T have answered. 
The Honourable Member, from discussions in the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, knows that the Auditor General advised that supplementary de- 
mands should ordinarily be kept, except in respect of new services, till 
the Delhi Session, when the necessity for them could be more certainly 
established. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I do not agree with the Auditor General. 

The Honourable Sir Janies Grigg: I know that and T hope I made it 
quin" dear. Thu Honourable! Member has expressed that view in the 
Public Accounts Committee, and I say that I sympathise with his views 
to some extent. He knows that from certain discussions wo have had. 

Mr. S, Satyamurti: T want the sympathy turned to action. If my 
Honourable friend will undertake that hereafter, he will bring up supple- 
mentary demands as early as they can be brought before the Standing 
Finance Committee and this House, I shall be satisfied. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I was under the impression that a 
circular had been sent round to departments to that effect. Where the 
necessity for a supplementary demand is absolutely certain or can be 
foreseen absolutely for certain at the time of the Simla Session, I agree 
with the Honourable Member that it should brought forward then. If 
there is a chance of avoiding a supplementary demand by economy during 
the rest of the year, J do not think it should be brought forward. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: This particular demand refers to my Honourable 
friend’s own department, and this is a demand in respect of which he knew 
the liability more or less accurately as early as -July last. After all, when 
you had actually floated a loan 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The Honourable Member— I do not 
say deliberately — is being a little unfair. This was not brought forward 
because of the earlier existence of a different convention. The convention 
has been changed. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I take it, therefore, that, when next time 
this contingency happens, the demand will bo brought forward before the 
House at the earliest possible moment? 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Thai is so. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: 1 don’t move my amendment. 

Mr. M. Aananthasayan&m Ayyangar (Madras ceded Districts and 
Ohittoor. Non -Muhammadan Rural) - Sir, I oppose the main demand. I 
find that this matter was not also placed before the Standing Finance 
Committee. As regards the answer which the Honourable the Finance 
Member gave to my friend Mr. Satyamurti — that Tie could not have 
thought of it and that it lias not been the practice to take the. Legisla- 
ture into his confidence — I find that in 1935-86, a provision was made in 
demand No. 25-A. 1(2) of Rs. 50 lakhs under ‘‘Reserve provision for 
service of new loan”, and, therefore, it is not a matter which can be kept 
away from the knowledge of the Assembly . . . 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: May 1 explain that? In my re- 
x p M marks just now — 1 really despair of making this clear — I ex- 
plained that in the original estimate it was contemplated that 
the whole of the. borrowing should take place in India: later in the, year it 
was decided to do part of it in India and part of it in England. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: The Honourable Member’s ex- 
planation does not answer my query. The point is as to whether th r e 
Assembly ought to be taken into confidence or not. If in one matter 
the Assembly can bo taken into confidence, certainly in other matters 
also they could be taken into confidence. Bui, it is another thing to say 
that at that time they did not anticipate or contemplate that any portion 
of this loan should he raised in England ; and if that is the explanation, 
I have absolutely no quarrel. 

Then, on the merits, both in respect of policy and on the economic 
aspect of it, I raise objections. This is a new demand : it was not in the 
original one; it is a new service. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: It is not a new service, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member cannot go into that. It is not a new service: I cannot allow the 
Honourable Member to discuss it any further. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: On a point, of information, Sir. 
The details are given in the demands: this item does not appear in the 
demand for grants for last year, 1935-36. It is a now item. May 1 know 
whether it is open to rne to raise this question now or not? It was not 
put before the Standing Einance Committee either. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): This is not a new 
service. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Apart from the question of policy, 
it is open to me to say that of this £10 millions raised in England 
£1,00,000 was paid by way of discount: we find in 1934-35 .... 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: It has nothing to do with discount: 
it is underwriting charges. 
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Mr, M, Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: My complaint is that the benefit 
of these underwriting charges 1ms not been allowed to this country. I 
would say there lias been a lot of money in this country lying idle both 
in the banks and with private individuals, and, during the whole of the 
year 1934-35', we find that the bank rate throughout the year stood at the 
level of 3$ per cent. .... 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: This has nothing to do with the 
hank mte • these underwriting charges are paid under an arrangement 
which allows India the same lerius as all the other dominions It has 
nothing whatever to do with the hank rate. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Win did you raise it in England ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That is a question 
■of policy: tho Honourable Member cannot discuss it. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: It was exactlj because it was done 
in England that we had to pay these underwriting charges. 

Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): Very well; the 
Honourable Member cannot raise the question of policy. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Thu loan would have sold like 
hot cakes and the people would have taken it in India. There would not 
have been any necessity for underwriting to the extent of 20 lakhs. I find 
that in the report published by the Controller of Currency for the year 
1934-35 there has been so much of money in this country; when the year 
opened the bank rate was 31 per cent 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Tho Chair has told 
the Honourable Member that he cannot go into that question, and the 
'Chair will not allow him to do it. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Then, 1 should like to rcl«r to 
some facts which trill show that when the previous loan was subscribed 
here there; was not so much to incur by way of expenditure The lo,<n 
that was raised .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim'. The Honourable 
Member is still on tho same point. Tho Chair has given its ruling, and 
the Honourable Member must obey the ruling. 

Mr. M, Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: T will not touch the question of 
policy 1 will only say that if it had been raised here the Go .-eminent 
would not have had the necessity of underwriting to that extent flint is 
the loan that was raised .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim V The Chair must 
ask the Honourable Member to resume his seat: if he goes on raising the 
(question of policy, the 'Chair cannot allow him. 
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The question is: 

^ “That a siun not exceeding R,s. 21,06,000 be granted to tho Governor General m 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending tho 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of 'Interest on Ordinary Debt and! 
Reduction or Avoidance of Debt’.” 

The motion was adopted . 

Exec uti ye (J on n c i l. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Sow: Sir, 1 beg to move. 

“That a _ supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 17,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during, 
the year ending the 31st day of March 1936, in respect of ‘Executive Council’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Raliim): The question is: 

‘That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 17,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March 1936, in respect of ‘Executive Council’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Legislative Assembly and Legislative Assembly Department. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, I beg t 0 move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 22,000 bo granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, J936, in respect ot ‘Legislative Assembly and 
Legislative Assembly Department’.” 


Mr. President (The Honoumble Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That- a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 22,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March. 1936, in respect of ‘Legislative Assembly and 
Legislative Assembly Department’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Foreign and Political Department. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,22,000 he granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending tile 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Foreign and Political 
Department’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,22,000 he granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in courso of payment during 
the year ending tile 31st day of March 1936 in respect of ‘Foreign and Political 
Department’.” 
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Extravagance. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: Sir, I want to move ray motion for eliciting some 
information. I more: 


"That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,22,000 i 
in respect of 'Foreign and Political Department’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

If you will kindlv turn to page t) of this book, Sir, you will find. Wo. 
Notes, first, Pay of Officers, Its, 6,800 .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abrlur Rahim) : Is the Honourable 
Member moving? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Yes, Sir, in order to seek some explanation. Under 
this item, 1 mean the Pay of Officers, it is stated that it is required to 
meet excess due to non-inclusion of provision for the Federation Branch. 
The total excess amounts to Rs. 15,000. The balance will be met by 
re-appropriation. Sir, I want to know what this Federation Branch means, 
for how long it lias existed, how much longer it will exist, what are its, 
duties, and what arc its total commitments. Secondly, I want to know, 
.Sir, from what head this sum is going to bo re appropriated . My Honour- 
able friend, the Finance Member, referred to the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee's proceedings, and I shall say that we came there to u tentative 
conclusion Unit wherever a supplementary demand is sought to be met, . 
partly by asking for a fresh grant and partly by reappropriation, informa- 
tion as to its extent and source would be made available to the Blouse. I’ 
find it is nob done here .... 


The Honourable Sir James Grigg: l think the Honourable Member 
must allow a little time to make changes in practice 1 hope what he 
wants will be done in course of time. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: I do understand that you want a little time I 
am prepared to wait. But with regard to (b) Postage Telegram and Tele- 
graphic charges Es. 1,15,200, it is a supplementary demand, not an 
original demand, and this is required “to meet increased expenditure on 
nlegraplnc correspondence^ due to sudden changes in the political situation, 
disturbances m the Frontier, and introduction of Reforms,, etc.”. I am 
glad they put all these three, namely sudden changes in the political 
situation, disturbances in the Frontier and introduction of Beforms under 
one head. I want to know if Government can justify all those oil any 
reasonable grounds. Of course, the Foreign and Political Department have 
no mathematical test all. 


An Honourable Member: Craves do not count. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Yes, erores do not count, but to us, humble tax- 
payers, these sums do count. How many telegrams did they send, to 
whom did they send those telegrams, and what for? With regard to the 
sudden changes in the political situation, what happened last year? We 
have been here ploughing the sands the whole year, there was no Civil' 
Disobedience Movement. What happened in the Frontier? We pass- 
Resolutions here, but you turn them down. We make certain cuts, and you 
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certify them. Do you go to the Viceroy on telegrams and come back on 
telegrams? (Laughter.) We are all here in Delhi and Simla, and so 
to whom did you telegraph? I do think, Sir, the House ought to be 
told something about these matters, and Honourable Members of Govern- 
ment are not to come here and coolly ask for Its. 1,15,000. Mr. Sanjiva 
Row comes here and asks lor this supplementary sum. What does hi; 
know about this? Why does lie move it? Does he “know anything? 1 
want this joke to be exposed. The Members of the Finance Department 
■ quietly get up and say: “Sir, 1 move". What do you move? Do they 
know anything at all about this? What is this farce for? Have they got 
any papers to show as to why so much money has been spent? You talk 
of the sudden change in the political situation. Nothing has happened in 
the whole of last year. What was the sudden change in the political 
situation? Mahatma Gandhi is old of public life, and we are here, and 
you are here. And whom did you telegraph about us, or what for? Then, 
about disturbances in the Frontier, what about that? To whom did you 
telegraph? It was not. for bombs? It was for telegrams. Can my 
Honourable friend. Sir Frank Noyce, throw some light, on this, being the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Posts and Telegraphs Department . . . 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) 
Sir, 1 can only say that, 1 welcome the addition to the. resources of my 
Department. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: And introduction of reforms, — what happened 
■the whole of last year? The Reforms Office was functioning here. 
Probably they send these interminable cables, and. whenever we ask them 
to place any correspondence on the table of the House, they won’t place 
it. We pay them so much. If at least they show us these telegrams, 
there may be something to be said for it,. They don't tel! us anything 
, about those telegrams. Sir, 1 have spoken humorously, but 1 do suggest, 
Sir, that it, is a tall order to ask the House to grant a supplementary sum 
■■of Its. 1,50,000, without giving us any information. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: Do vmi visit me to speak now, Sir? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Amendment moved: 

“That, the demand for a. supplement, avy grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,22,000 
ill respect of 'Foreign and Political Department’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: May 3, Sir, first of all deal with the question of 
telegrams? T admit that the, bill sounds extremely large, but if, is not fair 
to put all that on the Foreign and Political Department,. We, actually 
■being in charge of the Cypher Bureau, issue cypher telegrams on behalf 
of all the Departments, the Home Department, the Finance Depart- 
, ment 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): As it is quarter past 
• one, we had better adjourn now, 

The Assembly then adjourned for Luucdi till Half Past Two of the 

'Clock. 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Babim) in the Chair. 


Sir Aubrey Metcalfe : Sir, I commenced before lunch an attempt to 
answer some of the questions pul, forward by the Honourable the Mover 
of this motion. I # will deal with them, I think, in the order in which he 
placed them. He, first of all, asked for information about the expenditure 
suggested here on account of the Federation Branch. It will be seen 
from this that the total excess amounts to Es. 15,000 and we are only 
asking for Rs. 6,800, the balance being met by re-appropriation. Well, I 
have not been able to discover, in the short time at my disposal, exactly 
where the remaining Bs. 0,000 is being re-appropriated IVom, but, I think, 
the House will agree with me that a small Bum of that kind is not of very 
great importance. What 1 will do, although it is not included in this 
supplementary demand, is to give the Honourable Member and the House 
some explanation of ihe extra officers and the extra staff which have beau 
found necessary, why they are necessary and what work they are doing. 
There has been appointed an Additional Secretary with effect, 1 think, 
from April of tin's year; the present sanction lasts for two years. The 
.justification for creating the post is that, after the issue of the Joint, 
Select Committee’s report, a vast amount of preparatory work in connec- 
tion udth the inauguration of the Federation between British India and 
Indian States devolved on the political side of the. Department. The 
work consists mainly in determining what Federation will actually mean 
for States or groups of States in respect of the several Federal subjects; 
secondly, working out balance sheets of debits and immunities of each 
individual State, thirdly, explaining the conclusions reached on these 
two points lo Indian States and ascertaining their views thereon, fourthly, 
examining the Indian States’ views when received and then formulating 
proposals regarding the minimum content and actual form of the Instru- 
ments of Accession, and fifthly, entering into negotiations uith Indian 
• States with a view lo the execution of the Instrument of Accession. In 
■addition to this, the Federation Branch has been employed on work 
connected with the. framing of the Government of India' Act of 1935, 
creation of the office of His Majesty's Representative, reorganisation of 
the Foreign and Political Department, which contains a very large cadre, 
and formation of a separate Department for the conduct of relations of 
the Crown with Indian States and administrative rules and regulations 
to suit the new conditions, and other work connected with the Government 
of India Aci, 1935. 

Wind ever may be the view ot Honourable Members opposite as to the 
Government of India' Act, or the policy that lies behind it, T think they 
Will admit that servants of the Crown and members of my Department 
have got to carry out the policy, and, in order to carry oiit that policy, 
they^ must have staff to do it There is a great deal of work which 
requires to be done, to prepare the ground for the coming of Federation, 
whether it, comes now, or whether it cogies later. So much for the Addi- 
tional Secretary. The Joint Secretary has been in existence for some 
years. I think he was originally started in 1933, and then his functions, 
which were mainly to do with constitutional reform, were taken over by 
the Additional Secretary in April of this year, and the Joint Secretary has 
now been sanctioned for an additional period of two years mainly, in 
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order to deal with the very large number of special problems as between 
the Government of India and the States which have arisen largely as the 
result of the coming or llio proposed coming of Federation. The House 1 
will understand that, if there ore to be Federation and new agreements 
between Indian States and the Crown, it is only natural that a very large 
number of problems, financial find otherwise, which affect, those relations, 
should be raised ns between tho States and the Government of Iridia. 
The States are naturally anxious, if they are coining into the. Federation, 
bo get ihe best possible terms, and. therefore, they raise questions which 
have lain dormant for some years, and it is impossible to deal with alt 
those questions without some staff at headquarters to examine them, and 
the financial implications arc very large, and very important, from the 
point of view of British India. We have also an additional reason why a 
Joint Secretary is necessary, and that is that we have, during the last 
couple of years, established direct political relations with 151 Bombay 
States, 15 Central Provinces States and 26 Bihar and Orissa States, all of 
which were previously in relation with the Local Government concerned' 
and not direct with the Government of India. And further work will be 
thrown on the Department when we bring into direct relations with the’ 
'Government of India a number of States which are now in relation with 
the Governments of the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bengal. Well. 
Sir, it is obvious, if you put officers on to do these complicated problems, 
they must have some clerical staff to assist them. The clerical staff 
consists of two Branches, one of which is mainly occupied, I think, with 
the Quetta Earthquake. I may add that tho posts of Additional Secretary 
and Joint Secretary are filled by members of the Department and very' 
little extra expenditure really is thrown on the Government of India by 
these appointments as they already arc. entitled to their time scales of 
pay, and they only receive a reasonable allowance in addition, The actual 
thing which the House is now asked to sanction is the post of an Under 
Secretary who lias been appointed mainly to deal with the many financial 
problems that come up and to assist the Additional Deputy Secretary 
who has already a larger burden, of work than he can perform In looking 
at the picture, I have presented, I should like the House to remember 
that there was a great deal of retrenchment carried out in this Depart- 
ment in 1932, and we have been working since then at very high pressure, 
so that it was quite impossible for us to take on a largo load of additional 
work without some assistance. 

Now, Sir, J will turn to the question of telegrams I admit that the 
bill is rather startling, and it certainly startled mo when I saw it. But T 
would, ask, first of all, that it should be remembered that, not a great 
deal, but a good deal of this expenditure is on cypher work, the whole of 
the charges for which are carried on the budget, of tho Foreign and 
Political Department, although the telegrams emanate from other depart- 
ments of the Government of .India. There is no system of boolc-transfer 
but the charges are merely taken on to our budget, so that we have by 
no means — 1 certainly as head of the Department have no real control 
over the expenditure. We get telegrams sent to us by other Departments 
which it is our duty to issue and to pay for. I have attempted in the 
very brief time at my disposal to make some analysis of the reasons for 
this very large expenditure during the current year. A full analysis has 
not, of course, been possible, but I have discovered, that during the last 
quarter of 1935 the expenditure on cypher telegrams alone was exactly 
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•double what it was in the year before. The reasons, so far as I have 
been able to find them, for this large expenditure during the current 
year, are as follows. In connection, with the Silver Jubilee, we had to send 
a very large number o£ medals by post which meant heavy registration 
• charges. They had to be sent to all centres 
• 

I Mr. S. Satyamurti: But are they telegram charges'? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: You will see that postal charges are included in 
this item. It is not solely telegrajoh. The House will understand that 
this was hardly to be expected. They bad to be sent to all the distant parts 
of India and heavy registration fees had to be paid. All those charges 
went, of course, to swell the budget of my Honourable friend, the Member 
for Industries and Labour. Then the Quetta earthquake cost us a great 
•deal in the way of additional telegrams. There was a constant stream of 
telegrams having to be sent to the Secretary of State and long 
communiques had to be sent home and a very large number of points 
•connected with the administration of earthquake relief and so on had to 
he referred io him. All that was entirely unexpected. 

'Prof. N. G. Eanga (Guntur rinii IS! ell ore : Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
It is not mentioned here. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: 1 admit it is not mentioned there but I am trying 
to explain additional reasons to the House for wliat is admittedly a start- 
ling rise. That contains only a very brief summary. I am giving you more 
justification. Then the Mohmancl expedition last September necessitated 
a very great deal 1 of telegraphing both to the Secretary of State and to 
the North-West Frontier Province and the Minister at Kabul had to be 
•consulted very freely. All that cost a good deal of expenditure which 
might otherwise have been avoided. I understand too that wo have had 
to issue during this last year a very large number of telegrams on behalf 
of the Reforms Branch with regard to the final stages of the Government 
of India Act. I have not been able to get exact figures bid they certainly 
are ven large. 


Mr. M. Asaf Ali (Delhi: General)- In cypher? 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Telegram means cypher. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: That is right. When T talk of telegrams issued 
by my department, on behalf of another department., I am only talking 
about cypher. These telegrams have to be issued in cypher. There were’ 
questions asked by the Secretary of State which had to be answered in 
cypher. Another point I may mention is that the telegraph bill for my 
own department — not necessarily cypher — had very largely increased 
owing to His Majesty’s death and the accession of the new King. Long 
telegrams had to be sent all over India to various political authorities 
instructing them as to various questions connected either with the 
period of mourning or with the circumstances of the recognition of the 
accession and so on. Also in my own department we have had, as it 
happens this year, a number of activities in ratlier distant places. One 
is the Burma Boundary Commission which is still going on. The arrange- 
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cypher telegrams between the Secretary of State, the Ambassador in 
China and, of course, the Burma Government. All that moans expense. 
We have also had, as the House is probably aware, a mission sent from 
China to Kashgar and to Urumchi and then Sir E. Teiehmun came back 
to India and that necessitated a great amount of telegraphing with the 
Secretary of State and the Poking Legation and, in addition, we have had 
a mission this year to Lhassa in which, unfortunately, a Political officer 
died. Those ore some of the main reasons why our telegraph bill has been 
so abnormally large. It has also been added to, not greatly but to some 
extent, by the necessity of obtaining information in a hurry regarding 
matters in which this House has been interested. We have had a certain 
amount of telegraphing to America for information. We have had a good 
deal of telegraphing to Iraq on the subject of Indians in Iraq. All these- 
had gone to add to this bill. I have given orders that in future so- far as 
my own department is concerned the greatest care should be taken to> 
watch the telegraph bill and to keep it, so far as possible, within bounds. 
As far as we can, we use now the Air Mail, which is certainly cheaper 
but not particularly cheap, but I cannot be responsible for what other 
departments do in the. way of sending cypher telegrams, all of which fall ' 
against our budget. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: It has been accepted by the Hon- 
ourable the Foreign Secretary that telegram means cypher telegrams. I 
want to say a few words on the Cypher Bureau. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair cannot 
allow that. It does not arise out of this. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: It does. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): It is a question of 
policy. That cannot be discussed here. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: Then, I oppose the motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member is opposing the amendment? 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: I oppose the motion. We, in this 
part of the House, cannot be responsible for any telegram or any Depart- 
ment which forbids the appointment of Indians in that Department, and 
we have been told. . . . 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: On a point of order. Surely that is a question 
of policy. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair has al- 
ready told the Honourable Member that he cannot discuss that question- 

now. 

The question is : 

"That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,22,000 
in respect of the 'Foreign and Political Department’ be reduced by Rs. 100”. 

The motion, was negatived. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

‘That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,22,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to de/fray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in icspect of ‘Foreign and Political, 
Department’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Public Service Commission. 

Mr, K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, I move: 

"Thai a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 24,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Public Service Com- 
mission’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 24,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Public Service Com- 
mission'.” 


Examinations conducted by the Public Service Commission. 

Lieut. -Oolonel Sir Henry (Sidney (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, before 
you put this demand to the vote, I should like to make a few observa- 
tions. I notice in reading this Supplementary Demand that the expected 
increase is due to: 

“(i) increase in the number of candidates who appeared at the examination 
this year; 

(ii) enlargement of tho list of subjects of the examination for the Indian 
Audit and Accounts service and allied services; 

(lii) introduction of payment of honoraria to official members of the Interview 
and Viva Voce Boards for the various examinations; 

(iv) increase in the number of cases of recruitment by selection in which the 
travelling expenses of candidates who are summoned for Interview with 
the Commission are paid by Government; and 

(v) publication of Commission’s advertisements in 15 instead of eight or nine 
newspapers.” 

Sir, I just wish to ask the Member in charge if he will inform this 
House what he means by item (iii) — “introduction of payment of hono- 
raria to official members’’. Sir, I do not wish to introduce any ques- 
tion of policy here, but apart from my own opinion that these exami- 
nations are absolutely useless as tests of efficiency and should he done 
away with, I want to know what is the idea underlying the payment of 
honoraria to officers in Government employ when we have a Public Ser- 
vice Commission maintained at a costly price? Am I to understand that 
the Public Service Commission, when it holds an examination or a* selec- 
tion, co-opt a departmental officer who is an expert to assist them in the 
selection of suitable candidates? If that is the idea, then I submit for 
the conRide’’nl : on of the Government and of this House that the granting 
of honoraria to a' Government duty is irregular. If Government imposes 
a series of examinations of their own free will, if Government imposes a- 
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charge of a considerable amount of money on candidates, if these can- 
didates have to pay for every pice of paper they write on, if they have 
to pay for every yai’d they travel in order to come to Delhi, and on the 
top of this the tax payer has to pay for the service of official members 
I fail to understand why Government should pay any^ honoraria to Gov- 
ernment officers who are asked to do their duty. Apart from my absolute 
detestation of this system of competitive examinations for every single 
‘ Government of India 1 Department, T should like to know why honoraria 
are paid to Government servants. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Sir, I must apologise to my 
Honourable friend for not having been here as I did not know that this 
motion was going to he under discussion. I was not aware that any cut 
was going to be moved. I understand my Honourable friend objects to 
■ examinations altogether. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I am afraid I must apologise to the 
Honourable Member for not moving a cut; anyhow, that is beside the 
point; I introduced that as my personal opinion on these examinations. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The Honourable Member objects to 
the payment of honoraria to members of the Interviewing Board ? 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney; May I toll the Honourable Member 
that I did not make any objection. T asked the Member in charge to 
■explain what these honoraria were given for and to whom? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: T understand they arc given to per- 
sons who act as members of the Selection, Boards which interview candi- 
dates. That is all the information 1 have at my disposal. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Government members? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Some of them are Government mem- 
bers, some of them are non-officials. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Wherein, then, comes the use of the 
Public Service Commission who are paid high salaries for these purposes? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: The Public Service Commission con- 
sists of only four gentlemen and they cannot spend all their time in inter- 
viewing candidates; they have a lot of other work to do. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: But surely this is a part of their 
■'duties. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs. 24,000 be granted to the Governor 
"General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of Mai’ch, 1936, in respect of ‘Public Service Com- 
mission’.’’ 


The motion was adopted. 
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Finance Department. 

Mr, K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, I bug lo move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 20,000 he granted to the Governor 
'General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year rnding the 31st day of Match, 1936, in respect of ‘Finance Department’," 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abrlur Rnliini): Motion moved : 

• 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 20,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the cnarget which will come in course ol payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March. 1936, in respect of ‘Finance Department’.’ ‘ 

Selection of officer* for truinintj in flic Finance Depart mail . 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 20,000 
’in respect of ‘Finance Department’ be reduced to Rs. lOO.’’ 

Sir, J move this cut in order to raise the question of the principle on 
which officers are selected for training in the Finance Department I 
shall he very brief. We have discussed it more iliau once across the floor 
of the House at question-time, but T really want some information 1 
want to know whether it is the intention of the Honourable the Finance 
Member to train members of the Indian Civil Service in the Finance 
Department in order that they may gradually Europeanize that Depart- 
ment Or is it because they arc giving them training in order to heq> 
them in the discharge of their duties in the other spheres in which they 
may be usefully employed? The real point 1 want to raise is whether 
there is any intention on the part of Government to baulk the Indians 
of the place they have built up for themselves in the various Depart- 
ments — Audit, Accounts, Finance, etc., — and to get a new class of men 
who are non-Indians and saying afterwards: “we have now got trained 
financiers, and, therefore, they may very well replace the Indians’’, 
'That is a simple question on which I hope I shall get a simple answer. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The Honourable Member can cer- 
tainly have a simple answer on that, but perhaps I might first sa'y, in 
modification of something I said this morning, that, in the interval, I 
have examined what has happened over the supplementary grants which 
were not submitted to the Standing Finance Committee, I am afraid 
what has happened is that the new rules which I propose to discuss with 
the Standing Finance Committee have been anticipated. Sir, as an illus- 
tration of one of the suggestions I propose to make, I may say, that 
Es. 14,000 out of the Es. 20,000 of this present supplementary is not an 
extra charge at all; it is merely a transfer from non- voted to voted. So 
the extra sum involved by this supplementary is Es. 5,000 only; and one 
-of my suggestions is that very small supplementaries of that sort should 
no longer occupy the time of the Standing Finance Committee. Of 
•course I must apologize for having beaten the pistol and put the rules pro- 
visionally into operation before discussing them with the Standing Fin- 
ance Committee. That is an act of incivility for which I apologize and T 
only plead as an excuse the pressure of work. As regards this specific 
head, 3(d), I think the Honourable Member is a little unnecessarily sus- 
picious. It has nothing whatever to do with the training of officers for 
the Finance Department. But, in a year’s time, Provincial Autonomy 
is to start and Provincial Governments will have a much wider range of 
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financial duties to perform than before; they will have to look after their 
own ways and means; some of them will have to look after their own 
borrowing, and borrowing from the market instead of from the Govern- 
ment of India; they will have a wider range of budgetary duties; and' 
they will have possibly a wider range of taxation within their capacity: 
and so the Finance Department, in the, kindness gf its heart, said to 
Provincial Governments that for this one occasion and one occasion only, 
if they would like to have us train a certain number of officers for the 
enlarged financial duties which will fall upon them, we will do it gladly. 
To the best of my belief, this is anon-recurring business and it is only 
connected with the introduction of Provincial Autonomy. Some ten offi- 
cers have been selected, and I think six of the ten arc Indians: so that 
1 cannot possibly see liow in this process any question of policy as re- 
gards non-Tndianization or Europeanization can possibly arise; it is only 
the old, old story of people believing that there must, be some hidden 
motive in giving something for nothing. I am giving sonu thing for noth- 
ing but T now learn it does not pay. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Sir, I should like (o know whether 
this training is confined to the Indian Civil Service men or oxiends to 
the, Indian Audit Service men also. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: We, have no control whatever over 
(he people, recommended by the Provincial Governments and the Govern- 
ment of India have no hand whatever in their selection. As a matter of 
fact most of the officers are I.O.S. officers, but not all. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Are there Audit Service men also? 

Ths Honourable Sir James Grigg: I do not know; Provincial Govern- 
ments chose them. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, T beg for leave to withdraw my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 20,000 he granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 3ist day of March, 3936, in respect of 'Finance Department’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Commerce Depakiment. 

Mr, /,K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 12,000 be granted to the Governor' 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of 'Commerce Department’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: 

3 P.M. 

"That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 12,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, m respect of 'Commerce Department’,”' 

The motion was adopted. 
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Central Board ojt Revenue. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Hs. 11,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day o£ March, 1936, in respect of 'Central Board of 
Revenue’,” » 

Mr. President (Tile Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved': 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs, 11,000 he granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st clay of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Central Board of 
Revenue’.’’ 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: The note in this blue book says 
that this sum is required to meet excesses due mainly to change in classi- 
fication and entertainment of staff in connection with the compilation of 
a handbook of commercial information Mav \vo know what that book 
is which is going to be published? 

• Mr. A. H. Lloyd (Government of India: Nominated Official): The 
book will be published. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: What is the. hook about?’ 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: The substance of the book is that it gives inform- 
ation about commercial products in India and the. facilities for marketing- 
them, especially overseas. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Will it be published ?' 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: Yes. It is a revision of an earlier book that was 
published ten or twelve years ago, and it has become out of date. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty (Madras: Indian Commerce) : Is the 
book more or less on the lines of an old book published by Mr. Cotton? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: This book is a revision of Mr. Cotton’s book. 


Prof. N. G-. Ranga: Is it not a fact that this handbook of commercial 
information as it was published in those good old days was not of much 
use because there was really no useful information in it and the inform- 
ation regarding exports alone was published and there was no informa- 
tion regarding imports into India or about the internal trade 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member is not asking for information; he is expressing an -opinion. 


Prof. N. G-. Ranga: I am asking for information, ,Sir. 


Mr. M. S. Aney: The old book is going to bo revised; why pursue the 
fatter ? 


» 2 
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Mr, President (Tlie Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The question is: 

“That, a supplementary sum not exceeding Its. 11,000 lie granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray tile charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of 'Central Hoard of 
Revenue’. ” 


The motion was adopted. 

Ports and Pilotage. 

Mr. K, Sanjiva Bow : Sir, 1 bog to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Its. 50,000 be granted to the Governor 

General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 

during the veiir ending the 31st day of March. 1936. m respect of ‘Ports and 

Pilotage'. - ’ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Etihim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Us. 50,000 be granted to the Governor 
General m Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the 31 st day of March. 1936 in respect of ‘Ports and 

Pilotage'.’’ r 

Mr. V. V. Giri (Oanjtun cum Vizugiqmtaiii : Ncm-Mulmuutindmi Rural): 
Sir, I desire to oppose this demand on the ground o£ the unsatisfactory 
administration of the Port of Vizagapatam, An instance of the point is 
the retrenchment of the workers that was being effected and is being 
effected even today. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Is this demand 
With respect to it ? 

Mr. V. V, Giri: It is only with respect to that. The matter relates 
to Vizaga'patam Port. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Is this whole sum 
of Rs. 50,000 in respect of the Vizagapatam- Port? 

Mr. V. V. Giri: This is a subsidy for Vizagapatam Port. Retrench- 
ment of the workers lias been effected. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Are you raising 
questions with respect to the general administration of the Port? 

Mr. V. V. Giri: Yes, Sir. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : That cannot bo 
raised on this dem'and. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: This sum is required for payment of a grant to 
the Vizagapatam Port to cover the deficit in its working during 1935-36. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rabim): Then, it is covered. 
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Mr. V. V. G-iri: The policy of Government with regard to workers is 
retrenchment of the poor workers and entrenchment of the highly paid 
officers. T do not admit that retrenchment is a't all necessary for the 
workers in the P'ort of Vizagapatam and oven if it became necessary, in 
view of the fact that the Government of India do not provide for unem- 
ployment benefits, they should he careful in discharging flic workers. 
Generally, whenever retrenchments are effected, the ordinary methods 
are 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ra'him): This is not really 
a ground for refusing this demand for Rs, 50,000. The Honourable Mem- 
ber rather wants to increase the demand, so that the workers might he 
ra-emploved. The Oliair cannot allow lhat, 


Prof. H. G. Eanga: The workers in Vizagapatam Port have approached 
the Port authorities to permit them to organize a Union. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim)' The Chair cannot 

allow that. 

• 

Prof. 1ST. G. Eanga: I rise to a point of order, Sir. T want your guid- 
ance in regard to this. It is becoming increasingly difficult for us to 
realise in what respects and over what points we can oppose the sup- 
plementary demands. We cannot raise questions of policy on supplement- 
ary demands. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim). There arc a num- 
ber of rulings on the point, and the Honourable Member had better 
study those rulings. 

Prof. E. G. Eanga: This supplementary grant for Rs. 50,000 is asked 
for not for any particular kind of work that is being earned on in the 
Vizagapatam Port, but as a sort of subsidy for the working of the Port. 
T, therefore, take it that it is relevant and also permissible to say and to 
raise any question regarding the administration of fclio Port. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The Chair has 
ruled that it cannot be done. Any question regarding the administration 
generally cannot be raised on this supplementary demand 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: May I ask in this connection what 
can be raised ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Honourable Mem- 
bers can say that no subsidy is to be granted. 

Prof. N. G. Eanga: How can this House be expected to know under 
what circumstances the subsidy is granted ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Order, order. The 
Chair cannot allow any further discussion. 
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The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 50,000 be granted to the Governor 
(General in Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment 
.during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, m respect of ‘Ports and 
.Pilotage’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Mines. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Us. 4,000 be granted to the Governor 
‘General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
.the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Mines’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4.000 be granted to the Governor 
•General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Mines’.” 

d 

Mr. S. Satyamurti. I just want to raise out point. I request: the 
Honourable the Finance Member to look at page 15 where it is said: 

“This is required to meet anticipated excess due mainly to (i) the fact that the 
lump cut for probable savings has not boon realised and that the provision for leave 
salary has proved inadequate. 

(li) under-estimation of expenditure on travelling allowances and payment of certain 
.-arrears.” 

I do not think I need make any further comment on that. 1 do sug- 
gest that tko Honourable the Finance Member, instead of sitting on us, 
the Members on this side of the House, he may sit on those people who 
•advise him in these matters, and tell them to look into these things more 
(carefully. 

The Honourable Sir James Gf-rigg : The Honourable Member knows this 
is exactly the sorb of supplementary that ought never to have been pre- 
sented and ho knows that I am doing my best to put things in order. In 
icourse of time I hope to introduce improvements. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 4,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
:the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Mines’,” 

'The motion was adopted. 

Public T-Iealth. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, I beg to move: 

"Tnat a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 80,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
tihe year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Public Health’.” 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

"That a supplementary sum not exceeding Its. 80,000 be granted to the Governor 
©eneial in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
.the year ending the 31sl day of March; 193(5, m respect of ‘Public Health’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Agriculture. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, I beg to move: 

‘‘That a supplementary sum not exceeding lls. 7,34,000 be granted to the Governor 
(General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
dhe year ending the 31st day ot March. 1936. in respect of ‘Agriculture’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

"That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 7,34,000 be granted to the Governor 
(General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
ithe year ending the 31sf day of March. 1936, in respect of ‘Agriculture'.” 

Mr. G. Morgan (.Bengal: European): Sir, with regard to this item of 
Its. 6,43,000 for “Payments from Sugar Excise Duty to Sugar Manufac- 
turing Provinces'', wo have no details as to how that has been distri- 
buted (Jan u list of this distribution be laid on the table 0 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands) : 1 can supply the details later on, I have not got them with 
me now. But 1 may inform my Honourable friend about, the basis of the 
distribution; that basis is mainly the area under sugar, 

Mr. G. Morgan: Shall we get the list ivftor it is prepared? 

.Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: Yes; there will be no difficulty in having 

one prepared. I will lay a statement on the table in the course of the 

next few days. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: May we know on what crops this agricultural re- 
search station at Sakrand, Sind, is expected to carry on research ? 

Six Girja Shankar Bajpai : Most of ike crops that we have undtr irri- 
gation in the barrage area in Sind, — cotton, wheat, castor seed, and so 
on. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary .sum not exceeding Rs. 7,34,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the yeai ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Agriculture’ ” 

The motion was adopted. 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Research Deidrtmrnt, 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, I beg to move: 

"That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 72,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
.the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Imperial Council of •Agri- 
cultural Research Department'.” 
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Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Abdur Raliim): Motion moved: 

“Thai, a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 72,000 lie granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during, 
the year ending the 3tst day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Imperial Council of -Agri- 
cultural Rescuich Department’.” 

Prof, N. G. Ranga: Sir, I wish to oppose this motion. In view of 
tho fact that no attempt has been so fur made by the Tmptrial Council 
of Agricultural Research, in spite of my repeated requests on the floor of 
this House, that the peasants should be represented on all their commit- 
tees 1 think it is only fair. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): There, again, the- 
Honourable Member is discussing a question of policy. 


Prof. N. Cr. Ranga: It is not a question of policy, but rather with re- 
gard to the administration of this Imperial Council. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable- 
Member cannot discuss that. The question is: 

“ Hint a supplementary silm not exceeding Rs. 72,000 be granted to the .Governor 
General in Council dofray tho charges which will come in course oi payment during 
the, your ending the 31st. day of March, 3936, in respect of ‘Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research Department 

The motion was adopted. 


Aviation. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, I beg to move • 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,49,000 ho granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray tho charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending tho 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Aviation’." 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

' “That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,49,000 he granted to the Governor 
General in Councilto defray the charges which will como in course of payment during, 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Aviation’,” 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Sir, I oppose this motion. The 
additional demand is for the pay of officers and pay of establishment, 
etc. I would say Unit this sum of Rs. 1,49,000 can be easily made up 
by effecting some more retrenchment in the department itself. In the 
original budget under “Grant-in-aid to the Indian Trans-Continental 
Airways limited," wo find a provision of Rs, 1,60,000. My contention is 
that the amount which is now being spent on the Indian National Air- 
ways, for carrying mails from Karachi to Lahore, can bo economised if 
the route is diverted - from Karachi to Delhi and then from Delhi to Lahore. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce; Sir, Is my Honourable friend in 
order in endeavouring to bring in the question of the additional payment 
to Indian National Airways on this supplementary demand ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair under- 
stood the Honourable Member to say that this demand need not have- 
been made, as the money can be found by retrenchment. 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: In any case, the demand for the 
additional payment to Indian National Airways is provided for 'in the 
budget of Hip coming year, and has nothing to do with the budget of this 
year. 


Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyartgar: Now, Sir. on the air urn'll for the 
Indian National Airways for currying mails from Karachi to Lahore 
some amount is being spent- for carrying mails in general and for particular 
purposes In addition to the charges that are being made for the Trans- 
continental Airways, Es. 1,60,000 is being paid by way of subsidy. I 
say the route might be altered, apart from the question of granting 
further subsidy which may be the subject-matter of a future budget, for 
the year under review for which the supjilementary demand has been 
made. This might be done and this can he done Therefore, I would say 
that instead of running it along the old route, instead of granting more 
subsidy of Es. 1,60,000, a portion may be used for carrying mails from 
Karachi lo Lahore. That, portion can be saved. That has not been 
done, and, therefore, there is no justification for granting this additional 
amount that is now covered by this supplementary demand. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir. 1 have explained the position- 
al this respect to (lie House on several occasions. I have explained to 
the House that there would be no saving 'if the mails were brought from 
Karachi to Delhi and were, transported from there, either by surface 
transport or by air, to Lahore, f really have nothing to add (o what I 
have already stated. The cost of transport from Karachi to Lahore by 
air, if the mails were first brought to Delhi, would be about Its. fi a 
pound. And against that the cost of transport from Karachi to Lahore is 
only Es. 3 a pound. I cannot, in dealing with a question raised on a 
supplementary demand, go into the whole question of financial assistance 
to Indian National Airways. My Honourable friend had an opportunity 
of discussing it on the demands for grants for my department, and I 
should have been very' happy if T had been able at that time to place the 
position in full before this House. I feel sure that I should have been 
able to convince the House of the soundness of the reasons for which wc 
propose to give assistance to Indian National Airways. I cannot enter 
into a discussion at. length on this subject today, especially as we are not 
proposing to give them any assistance during the current financial year, 
The grant which it is proposed to make to them will be made, in the- 
course of next year and if Honourable Members opposite want me to 
defend it during the next financial year, I shall he very glad indeed to 
avail myself of the opportunity io do so. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Babim): Tim question is: 


That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 1,49,000 he granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges winch will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st clay of March, 1936, in respect of ’Aviation’.” 


The motion was adopted. 
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Miscellaneous Depaktmeu ts. 

Mr. K, Sanjiva Eow: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

“That a supplementary autn not exceeding Bs. 54,000 bo granted to the Governor 
'General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous Dcpart- 
, meats’.” 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Abdur E a hi in): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 54,000 be granted to the Governor 
'General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous Depart 
.merits’. ” 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Sir, 1 want to oppose the 
motion. The supplementary demand consists of two parts: one relates to 
the provision of better sen, ice than originally anticipated — and it is 
distributed partly lor Broadcasting at Delhi station, and the. rest for tho 
purpose of publishing the Indian Radio Timex at Bombay. Now, with 
regard to the Delhi station, questions were asked in the Assembly about 
tho person alio was appointed for the purpose of broadcasting news. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Bir Abdur Rahim): Is salary part of 
(this demand? 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Raliim): The Honourable 
‘Member cannot go into ihuL question. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: I would only ask for information. 
"Wliat are the details of this Its. 27,000 under “Supplies and Services”? 
With regard to the payment for broadcasting commercial news, a journal 
is published called The Indian Radio Times. 1 have received various 
complaints from the cotton growing districts of the Madras Presidency — 
Ouddappnli, Knrnool, Bellary and Anantapur — that the news that they 
want is not such belated news which they get; it serves really no purpose. 
Hitherto every morning commercial news were being broadcast from 
'Bombay showing the selling prices of cotton, and under the expectation 
'that such news wonhl be continued a number of receiving sets were 
purchased .... 

(The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce stood up to interrupt.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): There is nothing to 
.kliscuss about that. 

Pandit G-ovind Ballabh Pant: In this case, part of the demand is for 
meeting the extra expenditure on the Indian Radio Times. Is it not 
■.open to a Member to argue 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: My Honourable friend, at the time 
when 1 stood up to interrupt him — if 1 heard him correctly and 1 always 
.find the very greatest difficulty in hearing him, I am sorry to say — was 
asking about the broadcasting of commercial news from Bombay. That 
is a question which lias nothing to do with the Indian Radio Times. 

Pandit G-ovind *Ballabh Pant: Every sentence cannot contain the 
words Indian Radio Times. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: I was only referring to broadcast- 
ing of commercial news from Bombay. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Kir Abdur Kahimj: The Honourable 
Membei 'in charge says that the demand has nothing to do with the 
'broadcasting of commercial news from Bombay. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott (United Provinces: European): 1 would like to 
-ask one question. Is the Radio Times the same publication as the Indian 
Listener '? The Indian Listener says that it is the official organ of the 
"Indian State Broadcasting Service. This publication is not on sale in any 
book shop or in any book stall and is not in the Library of this House. 
It is very badly advertised; you cannot buy it except by sending money 
with the order, you cannot get it by "V. P. P. Are these restrictions in 
the best inteiests of the general public and of the sale of the publication ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I can answer my Honourable 
friend’s question in a very few words. The Indian Listener is, as I think 
generally agreed by those who know it, a very greatly improved edition 
-of what used to be culled the Indian Radio Times. I am sorry, my Hon- 
ourable friend has had difficulty in obtaining it. I shall he very glad to 
have copies of it placed in future in the Library of the House 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: .... and a five copy sent to each Member. 

Several Honourable Members: ] do not want one. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: As regards the question why the 
■Indian Listener is not better distributed through news agents, the answer 
is that the low price at which the publication is at present sold has not 
allowed us to offer a sufficiently attractive discount. "We are raising the 
subscription — some Honourable Members will perhaps be sorry to hear — 
.to Its. 4 a year, and that, I trust, will allow us to make better arrange- 
ments for distribution. I should like to explain to the House that the 
whole position in regard to The Indian Listener is under our most 
■careful consideration. I hope that it will not bo very long before we are 
able to place it on a self-supporting basis, as it is desirable it should be. 
In the meantime, it is a valuable asset to the Broadcasting Department; 
it does undoubtedly arouse — and help to keep alive — a very keen interest 
in Broadcasting generally which should prove ultimately of the greatest 
‘benefit to the Broadcasting Department in its activities. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: What about not getting it by value payable post.? 
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Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: May I know why this extra expenditure 
for additional circulation, as it is sa'icl hero, is not. likely to be. covered bv 
additional revenue? Ordinarily when circulation sock up, the profit 
increases. Here the deficit increases though tlic number goes up. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: My Honourable ^friend lias made a 
very legitimate criticism. There is an old saying that ‘nothing succeeds' 
like success’: that is not always true, since very often success brings with 
it unexpected difficulties. And the unfortunate fact in this case is that 
contracts which were suitable for a small paper with a small circulation 
and a small advertisement revenue have not proved suitable for a’ 
paper whose circulation has gone up in the course of, I think, about 
eighteen months from 3,000 to 13,000 or so. As my Honourable friend, 
Pandit (lovind Ballabh Paul, said, ordinarily extra expenditure for 
increased circulation should be covered by additional revenue but 
that, unioitunately, has not proved lo be the case here When we got 
past the 10,000 mark, il wns found Hint entirely different arrangements 
had to he made lor the paper and the cost went up ; increased circulation 
meant a much more expensive organisation, more expensive machinery, I 
imagine, and general enhancement of costs. That is the position. The,, 
contracts which were entered into wore such as suited a small paper. 
They have not proved suitable for a greatly enlarged paper. As I have 
explained to the House, wo are going into the whole question of the 
arrangements to he made when the contracts expire, and we hope that it 
will not ho long before we get the paper on a self-supporting basis. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

"That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 54,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will conic in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of 'Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments','' 

The motion was adopted. 


Currency. 


Mr. K. Saniiva Row: Sir, 1 beg to move : 

"That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,55,000 lie granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31et day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Currency’. ” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

"That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,55,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the. year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Currency’.’’ 

The motion 1 was adopted. 


Mint. 

Mr. K, Sanjiva Row: Sir, I beg to move: 

"That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 6,54,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will como in course of payment during 
the year ending ihe 31st day of March, 1936, in lespect of ‘Mint’d’ 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur -Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary hum not exceeding Rs. 6,54,000 be granted to the Governor 
■General in Council to delrn the charges which will come in course of payment during 
.the year ending the 31st, d.u i,, March, 1936, in respect of ‘Hint’." 

1’he motion was adopted. 


Civil Works. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Bir, T beg to move' 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Us 5,60,000 lie granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will conn? in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st, day of March. 1936, m respect of ‘Civil Works'.” 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur llahiiu): The question is: 

“That a supplementary stun not exceeding Rs. 5,60,000 lie granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will conic m course of payment during 
.the yeui ending the 31st day of March, 1936. in i rupee! of ‘Civil Works'.” 

Tito motion was adopted. 

Stationery and Printing. 

Mr. K, Sanjiva Row: Sir, I lmg to move 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,36,000 he granted to the Governor 
General m Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Stationery und Printing’.’’ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

‘ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,36,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will :ome if) course of payment during 
The year ending the 31st clay of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Stationery and Printing’.” 

Tlit* motion was adopted. 


Miscellaneous. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Sow: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That ft supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 13,34,000 lit granted to the Govern ir 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous’.” 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved. 

"That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 13,34,000 lie granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respeel of ‘Miscellaneous’.” 

Prof. N. G, Ranga: Sir, lierc is an item of expenditure amounting to 
Rs. 36,000, on “Tariff Board”. Before T begin to make my remarks, T 
would liki you, Sir, lo help me in regard to one matter- is it competent 
for me to talk about the terms of reference to this Tariff Board? This is 
the first time if is placed before us. 
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Mr. President (The. Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): No; not. the' 
l erms of reference. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: On a point of information, Sir,, 
in respect of item N — Loss by exchange on remittance account — 
Rs. 10,08,000 — 1 would like to know whether if the exchange had been at 
Rs. 15 (o the £ wliat difference it would make, whether <it would be in 
favour r 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): What does it 
matter ? Does the Honourable Member want to discuss the question of 
exchange ? 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: L know 1 cannot discuss it. I 
want in formal ion as to whether hv the present, rate of exchange we have 
to ]my more than we would otherwise have to. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member knows that ns well as any one else. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: T wish to raise a point of order, Sir. Tf you will 
kindly turn to page 32 of this hook of supplementary demands, it is stated" 
there — Rs, 36,000 for Special Commissions of Enquiry ; and you will find’ 
on page 34, note (a): 

“Thin itt required to meet excess due to the appointment of voted officers as President 
and Members of the special Tariff Board which has been constituted to make recom- 
mendations on the extent of protection required hv the Trtdian Cotton Textile industry 
against United Kingdom exports. The non-voted provision made in the budget, lias 
been surrendered. '* 

Therefore, Sir, for the first time, the vote of the House is being asked’ 
on this Commission of Inquiry, and I submit, tlie House is entitled to 
know wliat the terms of reference are, why it- has been appointed; and 
unless il is satisfied 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable- 
Member means that there is no provision in the. budget? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: There was a non-voted provision . . . 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, in the original budget for the whole provision 
there was a non-votod portion and there was a voted portion. The voted’ 
portion has proved insufficient, and, therefore, we are coming up for a 
suppl cm on tary gran t . 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: T am asking for information. T quite agree, if 
there was any provision in the original budget under this head for this 
special commission of inquiry, via., Tariff Board for protection as against 
British textiles, I am concluded from raising it, again, T want informa- 
tion on that matter. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The Honourable 
Member -wants to know whether there ivas a vofable item. 
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Mr, K. Sanjiva Row: Yes, there was a votable item in the current 
year’s budget for the Tariff Board- 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I want to know whether there was provision for 
the special Commission of Inquiry referred to in note (a) on page 84, 
that is to say, the appointment of voted officers us President and Members 
of the special Tariff Board constituted to make recommendations on the 
extent of protection required by the Indian Cotton Textile Industry against 
United Kingdom exports. I Avant to know if there was provision lor it. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: The position is that there is provision in the 
budget, voted as well as non- voted, for a Tariff Board. Any particular 
inquiry can be referred to that Tariff Board, and’ as the House knows very 
well, the President and some of the members are appointed ad hoc. So, 
so long as provision exists for the Tariff Board, I do not think this can 
be treated as either a new service or a new item of expenditure. This- 
is only a substitution of a voted provision for a non-voted provision. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti; I am grateful to the Honourable Member, Mr. 
Sanjiva IIow, for his information. He admits that the prov’non in the 
original budget for this year was made for a Tariff Board. For the first 
lime . . . • . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim). There was no other 
Tariff Board? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: They got a general provision for a Tariff Board, 
and they appoint ad hoc tariff boards. They have come to us now for 
the first time asking the House to vote for a special tariff board, that is 
lo s-ay, for the special inquiry referred to in note (a) oil page 34. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 1 
Member means there was no such item in the budget? 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: I think the Honourable Member is 
mixing up the detaiLed head with the main head called Special Commis- 
sions of Inquiry. That is a general head which appears in the budget 
every year, and one of the sub-heads of that is the Tariff Board. Both 
file head and the sub-head are old. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I am simply surprised at the Honourable the 
Finance Member objecting to this demand being discussed 1 do aupcal 1 ' 
lo him to consider the matter seriously. He talks cf parliamentary 
control. Ye are trying to get a vote of the House on an intelligent 
appreciation of the reasons and of the terms of reference behind this Tariff 
mquhy For the first time, Sir, we are told about this Tariff Board, 
about the pay of the officers, their establishments, travelling allowance 
and so on 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Very well, under 
the circumstances now disclosed the Chair allows the Honourable Member 
to proceed. 
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Prof. N. Cr, Ranga : Air. President, 1 am glad that, in spile id the 
opposition, at long last you have been persuaded to let us talk about 
the terms of reference of the Special Tariff Hoard and tliu textile industry . 
Again and again 1 raised this point at question time in order to understand 
as to why it was that the handloom industry was not included in the 
terms of reference to this particular Tariff Hoard. No cogent reasons 
were advanced at all by Government for this particular omission This 
Special Tariff Board, Sir, according to its terms of rcfuwnoe, was expected 
to inquire whether the presold protective rates are needed' or whether any 
reduction is justified in the interests of Lancashire, and this Tariff Board 
has been busy tor a voiy much longer period than the period for which 
it was originally appointed to inquire into this particular point. But, Sir, 
I would like to submit for the consideration of this House that in the 
interests of the Lancashire industry as well as the cotton mill industry 
of this country, the handloom weaving industry has been neglected. 
And if any protection is given to the cotton mill industry in this country 
it does not necessarily follow that the handloom weaving industry is also 
benefited by it and if the cotton mill industry were to be in any way 
conditioned in its ability to get protection front the State, it docs not 
necessarily follow that the handloom weaving industry also stands to lose 
to a similar extent. 1 wish to state emphatically, Sir, that the interests 
oi the handloom weaving industry are to a very great extent entirely,, 
opposed to those of file cotton mill industry in this country. The Hon- 
ourable Member for Commerce has himself had to admit that the distress 
now ^prevailing amongst handloom weavers in Southern India is to some 
.extent caused by the* competition of the cotton mill industry with the 
products of the handloom weaving industry, but yet neither the Govern- 
ment nor the cotton mill owners would admit that when they try to 
discuss the relations between the cotton mill industry in this country 
and the industry m England, the interests of the handloom weaving 
industry are likely to be affected, and, therefore, the handloom weaving 
industry should be helped and given an opportunity to present their 
grievances before the Special Tariff Board. Till now, no Tariff Board 
has ever been appointed, either special or ordinary, to inquire into the 
needs of the handloom weaving industry, and the means by which the 
handloom weaving industry could be assisted. It was as an afterthought 
that the Government of India thought of raising a, subvention of five lakhs 
in the interests of the handloom weaving industry by imposing a duty 
upon every pound of yarn produced in this country, and even that the 
cotton mill industry in this country were most unwilling to accept. Even 
today they grudge to make any more concessions to the handloom weaving 
industry when we suggest to them that tins particular subvention should 
he trebled or quadrupled, if not more . . 

Sir H . P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Com .nc l'cc ) : 
Wily do you ask Government '* We are your really "Mabapn” . 

Prof. N. &. Ranga: It is true that there is a cotton mill industry 
here which, whenever it goes up to the Government of India for protection, 
never thinks of the handloom weaving industry. They never thought 
what was going to happen to the handloom weaving industry when they 
asked for more and more protection against Japan; they never thought 
of the cotton growers or of the handloom weavers in this country when 
tl ey approached the Government of India for protection to the cotton 
mill industry ..... 
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Dr. P. N. Banarjea (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Mdlowners arc very selfish. 

Prof, N. G. Eanga: They have always been so. I, therefore, suggest, 
Sir, that the Government would only be doing justice to the haiidioom 
weaving industry if they were to direct this Tariff Board, at least at this 
lute stage, to try to pay special attention to iho needs of Llie handloom 
weaving industry *also, and to ascertain to what extent the liandloun 
weaving industry can be helped by a proper adjustment of the import 
duties ovei the cotton imports into this country. 

Lastly, Sir, I wish bo suggest, for the consideration of this Govern- 
ment, that tlicv should try to give as much protection as possible co the 
bawl lomu weaving industry, and the first preference should he shown, if 
any protection were to be given at all, +o the hnndloom weaving industry, 
and then only the claims ol the cotiou mill industry should be considered, 
because, Bir, all this time the cotton mill industry lias benefited by special 
protective duties, whereas ihe handloom weaving industry has been 
sacrificed. T do maintain that the competition between the goods pro- 
duced bv tliv. handloom weaving industry and those produced by the 
cotton mill industry is keenly fell all over Tndia, and to such an exlent 
.that there is widespread unemployment amongst handloom weavers. Sir, 
it must be- remembered that whereas the cotton mil] industry gives 
employment to ahout six lakhs of people, the handloom weaving industry 
gives employment to one erore of people at least, and this is an estimate 
made by various Government officials in this country And, in tile Madras 
Presidency alone, there are 15 lakhs of people employed in the handloom 
weaving industry, and 15 lakhs are certainly more than twice as many 
us those who are being maintained by the cotton mill industry in this 
country. It. is also true, that m addition to the unemployment already 
existing, there is what is known as under-employment amongst handloom 
weavers, and, Sir, many of them are not able to get even "Rs 12 per 
month. That is the family income. Is it not fair, therefore, that these 
people should be given preference first and then only the case of the 
cotton mill industry he considered? Sir, for these reasons, unless Govern- 
ment gives us a satisfactory answer in regard to their attitude towards 
the handloom weaving industry m this country, this House wall be justified 
in throwing out this particular demand 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan (Member for Com- 
merce and Railways): Sir, with great respect to the Honourable Member 
who has opposed this demand, I fail to see how, in the terms of reference 
to this particular Tariff Board, anv reference could possibly have been 
included to the handloom weaving industry. As the House is aware, this 
Tariff Board is inquiring into only one particular matter, and that is the 
rnnrte of duties necessary to give adequate, protection to the textile 
industry as against the products of the United Kingdom. Now, Sir, it 
must he within the recollection of the House that, when the questions 
to which the Honourable Member has made reference we’-e put, the ’ 
specific complaint was that the handloom weavers were suffering from 
competition from Japan and also from the Indian cotton mills. There 
wts not the slichfest suggestion, — and T do not think it was an omission,. — 
as a matter of fact, there can he no suggestion at all thu* .he handloom 
weaving industry is in competition with the products of the United 
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[Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Klum.] 

Kingdom Therefore., hltis special Tariff Board's activities being limited 
to that particular inquiry, — it does not matter how yon may have framed 
thi> terms of reference, — you could not have brought the liandloom weaving 
industry into the picture at all. 

Prof, N. G-. Eanga: You can get yarn cheaper, e 

The .-Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The Honourable 
Member's eemidaint resolves itself into this, why have you not set up 
another Tariff Board to enquire into something else that he, has a grievance 
about? Ou that score he cannot object to a supplementary demand with 
regard to the Tariff Board that was set up. Lt was in pursuance of an 
obligation undertaken and that obligation Government had to discharge. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): In this 
limited term of reference, whether the protection is enough for Indian 
cotton textile industry, the Indian cotton textile industry I hope and trust 
includes the hundloom industry. It is not the mill industry alone, and, as 
a mat ter of fact, in the last enquiry of the Tariff Board on Indian textile 
industry, they have given a chapter on the liandloom industry. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I do not deny that. 
But T lmvo, tried to explain that there is no allegation, whatsoever, flint 
the liandloom industry products are in competition with the products of 
the, United Kingdom. If the whole question was being generally consi- 
dered, no doubt the liandloom industry also would have to he considered. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: In this enquiry, too, the liandloom industry 
may he. included, and in that case, sonic provision may be made, or some 
method may be adopted so that along with the Indian mill industry the 
liandloom industry also may be protected. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Against what? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Against foreign countries- 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan,: Bub this Tariff Board 
hfi« nothing to enquire into with regard to other countries; it is making 
•an enquiry only with regard lo the United Kingdom 

Uar.dit Nilakantha Das: Yes against the United Kingdom as well, for 
ojr hnndlooim use counts more than 50; generally our best liandloom 
clotli is SO, 90, 100 or 120 counts, and so, against the United Kingdom 
the liandloom industry requires to be protected . 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: This is the Orst time 
I hear of it. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: And in this limited term of reference that 
mnv bo included and some instruction may be issued definitely to this 
•effect. 
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Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Alxlur Rahim) : The question is : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs, 13,34,000 be granted to the Governor 
(General in Council to defray the charges which will conic in course of payment during 
■the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, m respect of ‘Miscellaneuis’.” 


The motion was adopted. 

Miscellaneous Adjustments between tiie Central and Provincial 

Governments. 

Mr, K. Sanjiva Row: Sir. I beg to move. 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding its. 8,57,000 be granted to the Governor 
'General m Council to defray the charges which will fume in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936 m respect of ‘Miscellaneous Adjustments 
Between the Central and Provincial Governments’ ” 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Alxlur Rahim] : The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding its. 8,57,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges winch will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st, day of March, 1936 m respect of ‘Miscellaneous /Adjustments 
Between the Central and Provincial Governments’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Refunds. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

‘That a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs. 30,43,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to, defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936 in respect of ‘Refunds’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Alxlur Rahim) : The question is : 

‘‘That a. supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 30,43,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment diming 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, m respect of ‘Refunds’.'' 

The motion was adopted. 

Delhi. 


Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Sir. I bog to moves: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 1,69,000 be granted to the Governor 
‘General in Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during 
the year ending tile 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Delhi’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Alxlur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,69,000 he granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Delhi - .’’ 

Ncglcci of Developed Arcus. 


Mr. M. Asaf Ali: Sir. T bog to move: 


"That the demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,69,000 
in respect of ‘Delhi’ he reduced by Rs. 100.” 


E 2 
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[Mr. M. Asaf Ali.] 

Mv ouly excuse for rising at this Into stage to indict myself upon 
the attention of the House is that Delhi does not possess u local Legis- 
lature where a demand like this might have been properly discussed. 
Iu fact, the only Legislature that Delhi possesses is this very Legislature; 
the local Loaislafure of Delhi lias been super-imposed upon by the Indian 
Legislature Tt is really the ease of the tail wagging the dog, and T want 
the tail to wag llir dog today As it happens, in this demand I rind that 
there is n sum of Its. 25,000 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : Wlint is the 
Honourable Member discussing now 15 The grievances of Delhi? What 
dopy the Honourable Member want? 

Mr. M. Asaf All: 1 want more money. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ealrim): The Chair rules it 
out of order. The niolion is out of order. 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali: May I say a word? 

Mr. President (The. Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : No, not on the 
motion. 

The question is: 

“That u supplementary sum not exceeding Its. 1,69,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Delhi’. ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Ajmer-Mkrwaea . 

Mr. K, Sanjiva Eow : Sir I beg to move : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs. 63,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of 'Ajmer-Mevwara’.” 

Mr President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

"That a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs 63,000 be granted to the. Governor 
General in Council to defiay the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Ajmer-Merwara’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Andamans and Nioodak Islands. 

Mr. K, Sanjiva Eow: Sir, T beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs, 1,49,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Andamans and Nicobar 
Mauds’.” 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ralihn) : The question is : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Its. 1,40,000 be granted to tlio Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges, which will come m course of payment during 
the year ending the 3ist day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Andamans and Nicobar 
Islands’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Aden. 

Mr. K, Sanjiva Row: Sir, l beg to .move • 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 24,000 lie granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st clay of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Aden’,” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahnn) : The question is : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 24,000 he. granted tc- the Governor 
General in Council lo defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st clay of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Aden’. ’ 

• 

The motion was adopted. 


Commuted Value op Pensions. 

Mr, K. Sanjiva Row : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,68,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in 
4 r ‘ M - course of payment during the year ending the 31st day of 

March, 1936, m respect of ‘Commuted Value of Pensions’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The question is . 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,58,000 b> granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Commuted Value of Pen- 
sions’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Interest free Advances. 


Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: Sir I beg to move: 

“That, a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 12.00,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st clay of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Interest Tree Advances’.” 


Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 12.00,000 be granted to the Governor 
General m Council to defray the charges which will comp in course of payment during 
the year ending- the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Interest Free Advances'.’ 
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Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: I will take just a second. In the book 
on Supplementary Demands, on page 40, (a) at tlie bottom says . 

“This (2,12,000) is required mainly in meet the grant ol advance's made by the 
Billin' Government to brick burners m connection with earthquake reconstruction.” 

I want to know whether this amount is meant entirely for these brink 
burners or whether interest tree advances are also Irj be made others. 
If ibey aic to be made to others, then who are those lucky people? 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: This particular item refers to advances to brick 
burners. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Then, why “mainly”? 

Mr K. Sanjiva Row: Because there are several advances under this- 
big head, such as advances to Government servants, etc. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: That is what I want to know. 

Mr K. Sanjiva Row: When Government servants are transferred from 
one place to another, they arc, given a small advance which is adjusted 
later on. Then there are certain other advances under this head such as 
Bevpimo advances’, to revenue officers for fixing boundary stones and 
so on. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: What portion then of this 2,12,000 is 
meant for the brick burners? 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row: I have not got the exact figures. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abclur Rabim) : The question is : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Ra. 12,00,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Interest Free Advances’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Bailway Board. 

Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 29’, 000 be granted to- the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during- 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Railway Board’,” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ealiim) : The- question is : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs, 29)000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which wilt come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Railway Board’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Audit, 

Mr. P. R, Rau: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 78,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Audit’.” 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The quo.-di in is- 

“That a supplementary sum cot exceeding its. 78,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1036, in respect of ‘Audit’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Working Expenses — Maintenance of Carriage and Wagon Stock. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, imove: | 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 20,00,000 be granted to the Governoi 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in courso of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Working Expenses — Main- 
tenance. of Carnage and Wagon Stock’." 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim j . Motion moved • 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 20,00,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
Ahe year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Working Expenses — Main- 
tenance of Carriage and Wagon Stock’. ” 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : 1 see that Pandit Pant has got an 
amendment on this demand but he has not moved it I would like to 
ask the Honourable Member to inform this House how much of this 
charge for the maintenance oi carriage and wagon stock includes repairs 
to saloons supplied to officers. It is a rather difficult question. T know, 
but I want to usk the Honourable Member to tell this House how much 
of this money is being used for the repair of saloons. Saloons are supplied 
liberally on State Railways as compared to Company-managed railways. 
I am not going to touch on the policy underlying this question. This 
granting of saloons in my opinion is a financial luxury and extravagance. 
Win even the Prime Minister and Cabinet Ministers of the British 
Government are not supplied with saloons. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: If that is not a 
question ’of policy, what is it’ 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I have specialised my remarks on 
saloons and their repairs. I wisli T could deal in detail on the policy. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The Honourable 
Member should direct his remarks to the maintenance of carriage and 
wagon stock. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I am doing so. If the repairs 
referred to in this demand do not include saloons, T sit down. If they 
do, I stand up. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur R'aliim) : The Honourable- 
Member wants to know how much of this money is being spent on repairs 
io saloons, if saloons are included in Ibis item. 
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-The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The Honourable 
Member .seems to think that saloons are included in this item end 1 hat 
he is, therefore, entitled to criticise the policy of supplying saloons to 
oiiieers 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry (Sidney: That is mere flight of your imagina- 
tion. r 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : 1 understand the 
Honourable Member wants to know how much of these working expenses 
goes towards the maintenance and repairs of saloons. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: In reply to questions 
ui this House, it lias boon stated that no separate account is kept for 
saloons. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Cidney: Sir, my question remains unanswer- 
ed. I ask how much of this expenditure goes towards repairs to saloons. 
I think it is an absolute luxury, a waste of tax payers money and I think 
this House should inform the Railway Board that this waste should be 
stopped. You will then reduce your expenditure on repairs to wagons and 
coaches- We know what an enormous sum is spent on the maintenance 
of these saloons, the magnificent glass and crockery maintained in them, 
in shunting them and attaching to trains and so on. Every young officer, 
even a I) T. 0. gets a saloon, especially on the North Western Railway 
and other State Railways, whereas the concession is given very sparsely 
m r omp any-managed railways and that is why the State Railways do not 
pay. Sir, I am trying to impress upon the Railway Board that by supply- 
ing this luxury to all off'cials on State Railways they arts not only 
depriving the. travelling public of accommodation but the tax payer of his 
money, It is unnecessary to expand on this point, Sir, and this is all I 
have to say, except to add that saloons are not meant for sleep and' 
eomforl but for work. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 20,00,000 be granted to ths Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1036, in respect of ‘Working Expenses — 
Maintenance of Carriage and Wagon Stock’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Temporary Withdrawals from Depreciation Fund. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 2,64,09,000 he granted to the 
Governor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Temporary 
Withdrawals from Depreciation Fund’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 2,64,09,000 be granted to the 
Governor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Temporary 
Withdrawals from Depreciation Fund’.” 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: Sir, l rise to oppose this motion, I shall be very 
'brief, 1 am simply amazed at the courage of these railway people coming 
along and saying: ‘'Well, wo will borrow more than Rs. crores from 
the Depreciation Fund”. They do not even feel ashamed about it. There 
is no spirit of apology about it. These gentlemen are the most insolvent 
part of the Government of India. They owe us Rs. 50 crores, and also 
Its. 800 snores of tire Indian tax-payer’s money are invested in the Rail- 
ways; and there is no prospect of their paying off their debt, and then 
they come along and say-— ‘‘we will steal from the Depreciation Fund”. 
(Laughter). Sir, what will be left of it two years’ hence? Now, I will 
give you some staggering figures. In 1913-14 the railway mileage was 
32,600. In 1934-35, it was 38,300. In 1913-14 the whole capital at charge 
was only Rs. 485 crores. In 1934-35 they have bloated themselves out 
to Rs. 847 crores — a criminal folly for which they would be shot in any 
other part of the world- — and yet they have the effrontery to come 
holy, and say ; ‘‘allow me to steal some more of youp money”. Sir, in 1913- 
1-1 their staff was only 6,33,000. In 1934-35 it was 6,70,000 — a small iu- 
•crease. And what do you think was the salary bill? In 1913-14 it was 
Rs. 1 1 crores, in 1933-34 it was Rs. 351 crores 1 (Here, hear.) Sir. they 
are highway robbers! They go about stealing other people's money, and 
Alien they say they must be paid Rs. 35-) crores as their salary bill, and 
now they quietly come along and say. “let us take Rs. 2,64,09,000 as a 
loan from the Depreciation Fund”. Whenever I ask my Honourable friend 
any question, he refers mo to the Government of India Act and says that; 
“that will be for the Railway Authority when it comes”' now do you 
know what is going to happen 9 You will be wiped out .... 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: J may be wiped out 
•before. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; I am talking of the Railuny Member officially. 
The Railway Member will be wiped out of this House. There will be no 
responsibility to this House of the Railway Authority to come and the 
Governor General will act in his individual discretion. - 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: What has that to do 
with these Rs. 2 crores and 64 lakhs? 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: It lurs everything to do with this. The point is 
this, — the Governor General can write down the capital at charge in his 
-own individual discretion. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I quite understand 
what the Honourable Member is saying but I do not understand the rele- 
vance of it to a supplementary demand. 

Mr. S. Sataymurti: The tragedy of it is that tiro Railway Member does 
not understand the. relevancy of railway finance. (Hear, hear.) You want 
•to run the railways, you lose crores of rupees, and when we point all that 
out, you do not understand the relevancy of it — that is the misfortune I 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): All that was dis- 
missed on the Railway Budget. 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The Federal Railway 
Authority lots nothing to do with this year’s budge I . 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Mv friend, it has everything to do with it! Tlio' 
Bail ways are not paying. What is going to happen is that the Indian 
taxpayer is going lo be made to pay his full interest and sinking fund 
charges on 11 k. BOO ewes of debt, but, the Itailway Authority may get off 
with Lis. 400 crores of that debt. That is my complaint. The last point,. 

! want to make is that when the Bengal and North Western Railway was 
asked to no bought, my friend hesitated . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That has nothing to, 
do with this. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: No, Sir. if that railway is bought, they will get six 
per cent on it 

Mr. P. R, Rau: That won’t, reduce the deficit for the cumnit year. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: 1 am thinking of some time in the future also. ’ 
Sir, our friends are so anxious to seek your help, because they cannot get 
any help from us. Is that the way of dealing with this question!’ I 
suggest we should view ttiis question from the broader point of view and 
doai with it accordingly, and they should not go about merely asking for 
some protection from the Chair. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Railway Budget 
was really the oeeasion for such a discussion. The Honourable Member 
then made his speech and in a very full speech explained the railway 
position and he did say that there would have to be a temporary with- 
drawal from the Depreciation Fund. This is not the time for going over 
all that again. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: And the result of all that is that they can now 
come over and ask for a withdrawal of Rs. 2!, crores from the Doprecia- 
tiion Fund. Sir, T object to that. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rabun): The Honourable 
Member is entitled to object to it and throw it out. 

Mr. S, Satyamurti: My only point is that the Railway Member and 
his assistants da not seem to understand the financial aspects of the work- 
ing of ihe railways. Wo are losing heavily, Sir, and I do not think we 
ought lo allow them to remain on in the comfortable position of not paying 
any interest, of borrowing recklessly from hire Depreciation Fund, and 
paying themselves Rs. 83 crores every year. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Sir, I should like to ask one question. There is 
this temporary loan of Rs. 2 crores 64 lakhs. According to the Railway 
Budget you will have a balance of Rs. 11-81 crores hi the Depreciation' 
Fund. Is this 2 crores 64 lakhs a further inroad on that 11 crores 81 
lakhs ? 
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Mr. F. R. Rau: May 1 explain, Sir? lis. 11’81 crores is the anticipated 
balance at the end of 1936-37. This 2 crores 64 lakhs is the amount that 
wo shall require to withdraw in 1935-36 and the balance at the end of 
1935-36 is expected to he Its. 8 crores 97 lakhs. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: According to your Budget at the end of 1936-37 
the balance would be Its. 1T81 crores? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafruliah Khan: At the end of 1936-37 
it s expected to ho 11 crores 81 lakhs — after taking this away and adjust- 
ing it in the next year’s accounts. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: After taking this away, adding 13J,- crores to the 
Depreciation Fund minus wlial you spend on improvements and renewals, 
you will still have 11 crores 81 lakhs’* 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafruliah Khan: Yes. This has been 
allowed for in the Budget already. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abclur Rahim): Tlio question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 2,64,09,000 be granted to the- 
Governor General in Council to defray tile charges which will conic in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1936, in respect of ‘Temporary 
Withdrawals from Depreciation Fund’." 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN ELNANt'E BLEU 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Einanee Member)- Sir, I beg to- 
move: 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, the following be omitted, namely - 

‘and the said provisions shall, in so far as they enable the Governor General ini 
Council to remit any duty so imposed, be construed as if with effect from 
the 1st day of April, 1936, they remitted the duty to the extent of the 
said one rupee and four annas, and such remission shall be deemed to. 
have been made out of the leviable duty by rule made under that 
section’.’’ 

8ir, in form tins is an amendment to restore the salt duty which was 
excised by this House, but* it seems to mo that this is a convenient 
place for me to deal with the recommended Bill as a whole and with the 
issues which arise in consequence of the recommendation. Sir, I do not 
need of course to sav more than a sentence or two in describing what the 
Bill purports to do or wind the amendments which 1 am moving purport 
to do. It means that the Government are unable to accept the views 
of the xlssembly either in regard to the excision of the salt duty or im 
regard to the lowering of the postcard rate hut that they accept the vote 
of the House in regard to the postage rate on newspapers. (Hear, hear.) 
Of course the reversal of the two major votes of the Assembly and the 
acceptance only of the minor one ( Hear, hear) is bound to raise at once 
the whole issue of the proper limits of responsiveness. There have recently 
been two pronouncements on this subject and I may perhaps be allowed 
to read them. This is from my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir ’s 
speech, on the 19th March. He says: 

“Mr. President, so long as I have been a Member of this House, I have always 
tried my best to see that after the cuts I have voted, the Finance Member still had 
sufficient to pay for all the demands that would be made upon him. And when this 
side of the House does that, we do expect that our opinions and our wishes shall! 
be respect ed by Government so far as they possibly can'.’’ 
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[Sic -iiiimv Grigg ] , 

The last words arc very important qualifications.. 

‘'That is the present Constitution under which wo work. Because the right of 
'certification lias been given to Government it does not mean that, because they dis- 
agree with us on any retrenchment we may suggest or any relief that we may 
require, they should not meet us. 'they have to be satisfied that r we have given them 
ways and means to carry out the duties imposed upon them and they shall then 
meet our wishes. That is how I look upon the Constitution under which we work 
and that is how I look upon tlio power of certification given to Government. Under 
these circumstances, Sir, wo look forward to the next few days with the hope and 
with the faith that Government will act up to the principles I have just enunciated”. 

Then, Sir, there was as speech two clays ago by Mr. Jinnali and perhaps 
1 may be allowed to read a short extract from that speech as well: 

“Sir, I hope that they will not take it into their heads that because we have made 
so many cuts and, therefore, whether it is a good one or a bad one, whether it is 
supported by a definite strength or not, they must apply the bludgeon clause and 
certify the whole lot. I lmd made it quite clear that we reduced the Executive 
Council grant to one rupee on the principle of refusal of supplies. That does not 
mean that I was trying to readjust or remodel the budget. It is purely a constitutional 
question based on constitutional principles. We have cut clown the military grant by 
four lakhs. That again was not clone to readjust or remodel the budget. But it 
was done with a view to express our dis-satisfaetion and condemnation of the military 
policy as a. whole. Therefore, Sir, when we have come to the realm of budget in 
the Finance Bill, all that we have done is that we have passed a vote that the ex- 
pense of Quetta should lie transferred from revenue to capital. That is one thing 
we have done. The second thing we are going to do now is to reduce the price of the 
postcard. Those are the two things that the House has decided with regard to your 
budgetary proposals.” 

There is ;t small omission of the excision of salt duty, but I pass over 
it. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnali (Bombay Oity: Muhammadan Urban): J did not 
suppori the out on the salt duty. 1 was speaking for myself. 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: He continues: 

“I ask the Government through you, Sir, whether they think that our proposals 
are so unreasonable do they think they are so monstrous that they ought to be 
certified. The other day, I said, that the Government did not meet the wishes of this 
House on any first class issue. I do not put this in the category of a first class 
issue. I make it quite clear that this is also a very important matter on which ad- 
ministrative action is required on the part of the Government. This is in your hands, 
•that is to say in the hands of tho Executive Council and not in the hands of the 
Government of India as I defined it”, 

— that means, I think, the Executive, Council phis the Secretary of State. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: And tlie Parliament. 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: 


"This is entirely in tho hands of the executive Government. Are you going to 
meet ns? Are you going to show that you are amenable to reason, that you would 
■meet the wishes of the House and that this House can influence you? It is for you 
do decide and show it.” 


Mr, M. A. Jinnah: You have shown it just now. 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg; 1 have read the extracts from these 
two speeches because they do include m them a one-sided statement of 
the issues which are now to be placed before the House. But here, let 
me for a moment digress and take up Air. Jimmh's statement that there 
are no first class issues on which the Government lmvc acted in accordance 
with the wishes of the Assembly. [ have here, Sir, Vol. T of the Memo- 
randa submitted to the Indian Statutory Commission by the Government 
of India and I wifultl like to read a. paragraph from page 71 of that Report!: 

“Mention linn already been made of some matters on which the Legislature ex- 
pressed its wishes by means of Resolutions and Government took action accordingly.. 
Notable instances are the adoption of a policy of discriminating protection, the 
statutory recognition and regulation of trade unions, the repeal of special laws and 
the Press Act, the constitution of unified bars of High Courts, of an Indian Terri- 
torial Force, and of u Royal Military College, the withdrawal of the excise on cotton 
arid the restrictions an exports of food grains, the recognition und regulation of 
communal representation in the services and the association of Standing Committees 
of the Legislature with Departments of Government. The influenco on the adminis- 
tration which the legislature has brought to heal through its Committees will form 
the subject of a later paragraph of this note and reference will there be made to the 
numerous special committees which have, in consequence of Resolutions of the Legis- 
lature been appointed to consider particular questions of administration. This is a 
very common method of giving effect to a Resolution. Other matters in which the' 
Government have accepted the recommendations made in a Resolution are the 
purchase of stores, female franchise, the position of Indians overseas, martial law 
administration in the Punjab, the prevention of overcrowding in railway carriages, 
pilgrim traffic, the piotpoliou of Dera Ismail Khan against erosion and the establish- 
ment of a school of Mines Similarly a Re, solution materially affected the attitude 
of Government towards the problem of the administration of Aden. But in a con- 
siderable number of cases the only action possible was to communicate the terms 
of the Resolution to provincial Governments and in some cases a similar communica- 
tion was made to the Secretary of State. In tins way Government has given full 
effect, to 37 and part effect to 36 non-official Resolutions passed in the Assembly. 
The corresponding figures for the Council of State are 32 and 24. 

In 32 cases, however, in the Assembly and 19 eases m the Council of State Govern- 
ment have found themselves unable to give effect to Resolutions. It was not within 
the power of Government to obliterate the distinction between the votable and non- 
votnble expenditure, to surrender the power to secure the necessary legislation or trr 
accelerate the revision of the constitution. A duty on imported coal was found to be 
uneconomic and it was administratively undesirable to permit certain persons to 1 
return to India, to release others from prison, to repeal the Bengal Regulations, to 
remove the Santlial Parganas from the category of backward tracts and to submit 
broad classes of contracts for the approval of the Chambers. It would have been 
an invasion of provincial authority to prescribe generally a policy of prohibition, to 
enquire into Sikh grievances in the Punjab, to answer in the Indian Legislature ques- 
tions on purely provincial matters and to interfere with the leave of the provincial’ 
service officers. 

It will he clear from these instances that it is by no means infrequent for the 
Chambers to seek to invade spheres of administration. Central or "Provincial, which 
are not their proper field. More extreme instances of this tendency are the Resolution 
that a Committee of the Council of State should examine the present distribution 
of Portfolios among the Members of the Council of the Governor General and should 
make recommendations and the Resolution in the Legislative Assembly that rules 
should be framed to ensure that no action, administrative or legislative, is taken on 
the reports of Commissions or Committees until the Legislative Assembly has con- 
sidered them. Government indeed accepted the latter Resolution after omission of 
the reference to rules and the insertion of (lie words limiting its operation to 
practicable eases, and there have been other eases in which Government luive not 
been rigid m insisting on the maxim that Parliament does not administer.’’ 


Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative') : May T just ask what is the- 
relevancy of this to the present Bill 7 
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Mr. President (Tlin Honourable Hir Abdur Rahim): The I Honourable 
Member explains that Ilia Honourable Member, Mr. .linnali, complained 
that tlie Government did not respond to the wishes of the Assembly on 
any first class issue. I understand tlie Honourable Member is trying to 
show lliu’li that is not a correct statement. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I never said that' on tire, debate ifu the amendment 
ml' the salt duty. All L said is this when 1 was speaking on the. postcard 
that here is an issue which l consider is not a first-class issue as i have 
defined; but nevertheless it is important and it can lie done, by the Execu- 
tive Government. That is all tlial I sa d, but I am quite prepared to 
meet this debate if it is going to lie raised though totally irrelevant. 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: 1 have nearly finished this As I 
said, this debate and the action of Government raises the whole question 
of the proper limits of responsiveness, and that is what J am dealing with. 

“For instance, Government agreed that statutory modifications by tlie Local Gov- 
•ernment rendering certain provisions of the Assam Labour and Emigration Act in- 
•operative would not be withdrawn without consulting the Assembly, and have also 
■welcomed interest in the construction of the New Capital and the purchase of stores. r 
But in establishment questions, with which particularly in Railway administration 
there is some prouonoss to interfere, the influence of the legislature has not been 
allowed to make itself felt.’' 

Hir, there tire oilier quotations, which I do not propose to read but 
merely to refer to, on pages 77 and 78 of the same volume. That denis 
with the position up to the time of the Simon Commission. Since then, 

T can think of oilier instances which T may just mention in passing. I 
think nt the instance of tlie legislature Government set up a Central Bank- 
ing Inquiry Committee; it also set up advisory committees on retrench- 
ment; it took action iu introducing a revised classification of prisoners; 
it set up committees io examine, the Ottawa agreement; it imposed a duty 
• on broken rice; and 1 think I am rig] it in saying that it was at the in- 
stance of the legislature that it imposed a duty on wheat. 

Sir, to my mind, though perhaps that mind is apt to be unduly re- 
miniscent of the state of affairs in the United Kingdom — but incidentally 
the British constitution is about the only workable democratic constitu- 
tion in the world at present — if seems (fiat so far from being totally un- 
responsive the Executive, in India in its desire to temper tire full rigour 
and reproach of irremovability has allowed and even encouraged the Legis- 
lature to encroach on its functions to an extent which may very easily 
prove to be extremely embarrassing to the executives of tin* future con- 
stitution, However, that is only my personal opinion, and as both 1 and 
tlie existing constitution have a very limited tenure, T will not attempt 
to develop that particular question at length. But I would like to say 
that the reason the English constitution works better than any other con- 
stitution in the world is because the respective spheres of the Executive 
and the Legislature have become more clearly understood by process of 
time than anywhere else in the world. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City; 'Non-Muhammadan Urban): No, 
it is not that but because Government can be thrown out of office. 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I will come to that. 

In any Constitution, T would say that there are three pre-eminent 
spheres where the Executive must, broadly speaking have the last word, 
if Government is to be carried on not only successfully but carried on at 
all. The first is defence, the second is law and order, and, — I would say, 
— the third is finance. In these spheres where policy and administration 
are inextricably mixed, where the Executive cannot, from the very nature 
•of tilings with which it is dealing, involving as they do a great deal of 
secrecy particularly in regard to future intentions, where the Executive 
cannot, I say, share more than a part of its knowledge with the outside 
world, it must carry out fully and sincerely its responsibilities and not 
throw them at the head of the Legislature. In these spheres the safety 
and/or stability of the State are at stake; and in these spheres there is 
an inescapable obligation on the Executive to take long views, and in 
pursuance of those views to use whatever powers the constitution confers 
•on them. And perhaps I may here quote a passage from the report of 
the Joint Select Committee of 1919. It is a short passage the object of 
which is to prove what is sometimes denied in this House and in this 
-country that the special powers were intended to be used: 

, “For reasons which prompted their rejection of the process of certification by a 
'•Governor General to a grand committee ii. a province, the committee are opposed 

• to the proposals m the Bill which would have enabled the Governor General to refer 

• to the Council of State, and to obtain by virtue of his official majority in that body, 

• any legislation which the lower chamber refuse to accept, but which he regards an 
.essential to the discharge of his duties. The committee have no hesitation in accepting 
the view that the Governor General should in all circumstances be fully empowered 
to secure legislation which is required for the discharge of his responsibilities. But 
they think it is unworthy that such responsibility should be concealed through the 
action of a Council of State specially devised in its composition to secure the neces- 
sary powers. . They believe that in such a case it would add strength to the Govern- 
ment of India to act before the world on its own responsibility.” 

How, to return to my argument about the inescapable responsibility 
■of the executive in the spheres of defence, law and order and finance. In 
the financial sphere I submit that this inescapable responsibility means 
that in all major matters the executive must be prepared to persist in its 
views, though in matters of detail where any question of principle arises 
it should be ready to meet the wishes of the Legislature. The question 
then boils itself down to what are major matters of policy and what are 
matters of detail. Eor my part 1 should class as major matters those 
which materially affect the structure of the budget and those which raise 
important matters of general principle. There is, I imagine, no difference 
of opinion here that the abolition of the salt, duty is a major matter; the 
newspaper postage rate is quite obviously a matter of detail. There would 
probably be agreement that the method of financing the Quetta reconstruc- 
tion raises an important matter of general principle, though there is 
clearly a difference of opiuion as to what that principle is. However, on 
the basis which I have been working of the inescapable responsibility of 
the executive, ws say that the principle is to pay as you go whenever you 
ro and not to place upon posterity the burdens of our expenditure if 'we 
can possibly help it. And we think this principle of such importance that 
we are exercising our constitutional right of the last word. 

I now come to the. postcard. Mr. Jinnah says that it is not a first- 
class issue. Wo take the contrary view Perhaps, — and T apologise for 
my 1 eing a little loo reminiscent, — perhaps I may draw again on mv 
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experience in another country and my association with a large number of 
British budgets, and give some account of what are there regarded as 
major issues. The total tax bill in the United Kingdom is sumo 700 or 
800 millions. Every year during the passage of the Einance Bill through 
the Bouse of ( Vn muons the Chancellor of the Exchequer must expect to 
have to make certain concessions; and, — 1 am here speaking from ex- 
perience, — an individual concussion rarely costs more than a 100 thousand 
a year, and in the aggregate concessions, in am one year practically never 
amount, to as much as half a million pounds. Making allowance for a 
much smaller scale of the Indian budget tile comparable figures would 
for individual concessions a lakh a year, and for the total concessions 
during the passage of an v one budget of the year, of 5 lakhs. But the 
postcard concession would cost 60 lakhs a year and the comparable figure 
to that in England would be of the order of 5 millions a year. Now 
certainly, it would be unthinkable for any Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
accept au amendment of this magnitude, and, hi any case, surely, it is 
clear without any argument that a concession of Us. 50 lakhs a year is of 
material moment to a budget of eighty crores. Tn the case to which I 
referred last year on a similar occasion to the present, my predecessor 
invoked the special powers of the. Governor General in respect of a cut in 
revenue of Bs. 65 lakhs, and if the message from His Excellency last 
year recommending the. Finance Bill is looked at, it will be seen that the 
executive clearly regarded amendments of the order of half a crore a year 
as major matters. 

There is another argument I would like to mention. If there was avail* 
able a margin of Us. 50 lakhs, if would quite deal!) be the duty of the 
Government on their own initiative and, in their original budget, to bring 
forward proposals for dealing with a surplus of that amount. If there 
is not, there is, I submit, an absolute obligation upon the 
Government to resist amendments which, however desirable in them- 
selves, cannot be financed out of the general budget or, as in this case, 
which cannot be financed either out of the general budget or the postal 
budget. 

Sir, u will be said in Bus debate— in fact it has already been said b\ 
way of interjection— that the English analogy is incomplete and that the 
Indian Executive is irremovable. That is, of course, true, but in a very 
few years the situation u ill have completely changed, and Indian Ministers 
will be subject to removal by the Legislatures. When that time comes, 
it will probablv be found— and here I am indulging in a prophecy— tti at 
the Legislatures will be more careful about pressing amendments which will 
unbalance budgets if for no other reason than that the votes of Member? 
will carry the ‘implication that thev are themselves ready to take up the 
burden which they make it impossible for the others to carry. 

Sir, T beg to move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahini) Amendment moved: 

"That in clause 2 of the Bill, the following be omitted, namely : 

'and the said provisions shall, in so far as they enable the Governor General' 
in Council to remit any duty so imposed, be construed as if with effect 
from the 1st day of April, 1936, they remitted the duty to the extent 
of the said one rupee and four annas, and such remission shall be deemed 
to have been made out of the leviable duty by rule made under that 
sp.ction’.” 
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Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Mr. President, I rise to oppose the amendment. I am 
conscious that though the amendment, in form, merely relates to' the 
restoration of the duty on salt, the object of the Mover of the amendment 
is to point out to this House that there is no alternative before it except 
to accept or reject both of these amendments. That is the invitation he 
has held out, so I siiall not attempt to distinguish between the two 
amendments though in form they may be put separately. The position 
is — and I am glad that Sir Janies Grigg has raised it — that the executive 
is now becoming more and more conscious of having to explain to this 
House the somewhat obdurate attitude, and what I still rnaintain and hope 
to prove within a few minutes, the irresponsive attitude which they have 
adopted towards the Legislatures which they have set up, I do not go 
to instances of history over many years, for it is far simpler, and, I think, 
far fnore direct and honest to have regard to the short period of time 
during which he and I have had experience. During that period I cannot 
think of any legislative or executive measures in which the Resolutions 
of this House or the rejections by this House of any of the motions or 
any of the Bills have not either been certified or recommended, and, there- 
after, certified again. May I remind the House, Sir, that commencing 
with the Indo-British pacts and ending with the certification of the 
Criminal Law Amendment (1932) Bill, which is now made permanent, 
there is no measure of any consequence whatever on which the alleged 
responsiveness has been met, and I, therefore, realise why you have got 
to go to the past in order to cover and expiate your sins. But we are 
here to deal with the sins of the moment and not the alleged merits of 
their ancestors, and they can hardly claim any credit for what their 
ancestors occasionally did in a lucid interval of sanity. It is, therefore, 
this chronic disoase which we are here to combat, whether or not We 
succeed in curing it. It is not possible' for the Honourable the Mover 
of this motion even to pretend that during the period of the last two years 
any of the wishes of this House, as expressed in their votes, have been 
met by them. All that they have done is that they have shown indigna- 
tion, and, with the consciousness of weakness, used language of an arbitrary 
character. Fortunately, I have escaped that situation this year, I have 
neither become “an Oracle” nor have I become ‘‘one who does not under- 
stand anything at all”, because it is one or the other category in which 
I was put on two of the previous occasions last year. This year I have 
escaped unscathed. 

The fact remains that it was open, both constitutionally and otherwise,' 
to 1 Government to accept one or the other of the two measures with which 
these two amendments deal. I quite agree — and I am here free to admit 
— that so far as the question of the abolition of the salt duty was cancerned 
it might have been a difficult matter to adjust but I must remind the House 
and also the Honourable the Mover that the Leader of the Nationalist 
Party made it quite plain that if t-herc was any progressive proposal for 
the abolition of what we conceive to be a most oppressive tax, perhaps 
I would not be speaking in the present oppressive atmosphere, both 
physically and morally. But the fact also remains that Under the inesca- 
pable sense, of what they call duty — I do not know whom they wish to 
escape, I think the first person they ought to escape is themselves for the 
simple reason that it is their vicious selves — for they imposed upon them- 
selves the impossibility of seeing themselves as others have seen them, 
or seeing the points of view as others would have seen them, though if 

F 
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is the money of others which they are here to extract and to spend. It 
is from that point of view, I think, that the inescapable duty in this evse 
ought to have paid regard to the possibility and indeed in this case almost 
the certainty of adjustment in so far as the relief to the poor man in the 
shape of the postcard is concerned. And inasmuch as the British consti- 
tution has been mentioned and inasmuch as the valy,e of this House has 
been mentioned, I wish to call attention to a speech which was made 
in the year 1899 by Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji as to the then condition of 
the Indian Legislature and the Indian executive. And I hope to show — 
and in fact it would not require many words to show — -that though thirty- 
six years, nearly thirty-seven, have passed since, though forms have 
changed, expenses have been added, ornaments have been added, so far 
as the Government of India is concerned, in its essence it lias still re- 
mained the same; and if it remains the same, that inescapable sense of 
duty also nonetheless remains the same. Sir, Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji 
contrasted both the British and the Indian Legislatures in their respective 
powers, both in the matter of legislation and in the matter of executive 
authority. This is what he said: 

“Thera existed Legislative Councils in India, and it was generally believed that 
those Counoils gave to tho Indian people something like what they in England dh- 
joyed in the way of representative Government and that by those means the people 
of India had some voice in their own government. This was simply a romance. 
Tho reality was that the Legislative Council was constituted in such a way as to 
give to the Government a complete and positive majority”. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta).] 

It is perfectly true that undoubtedly there is the manipulation which is 
referred to here which has yielded to time and circumstance ; but what with 
other circumstances which I will not detail, the power of certification the 
romance still continues. He continues: 

“The reality was that the Legislative Council was constituted in such a way as 
to give to the Government a complete and positive majority : the three or four 
Indians who had seats upon it might say what they like, but what the Government 
of India declared was to become law, did invariably becomo the law of the country”. 

Is not that true of the last year or last year and a half we have been 
here? 

“To take for instance the question of expenditure — when a budget was brought 
forward in the House of Comnmns, members went on contesting it, item by item, for 
six months — they saw that their constituents' interests were properly protected, and 
’that the Government took no advantage of their power. Of course, in the British 
Parliament also, tho majority had the final word; hut whereas in that case that 
majority was subject to the people and could be turned out by them, in the Indian 
Legislative Councils the majority, instead of being given by the people, was managed 
and. manipulated by the Government itself”. 

• — manipulated', as it is even done today — 

“But matters are even worse than this, Tho expenditure of tho revenues was one 
of the most important points in the political condition of any country, but in India 
there was no such thing as a legislative budget. The representative Members had 
no right to propose any Resolution or go to any division upon any item concerned 
,in the budget, which was passed simply and solely according to the despotic will .of 
"a d espotic government’ ’ . 
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— as it is in some cases now on votable items, far too few compared with 
the 80 crores of the collective budget. That is the description which he, 
gave of the Government in the year 1899, and I find myself unable to. 
distinguish it, notwithstanding a few oasis in the great desert to which • 
attention lias been drawn in the Simon Commission’s Beport. Then, ho 
goes on: 

• 

"The Natives of India had not the slightest voice in the expenditure of the 
Indian revenues and the idea that they had was tho first delusion on the part of the 
voters of England which lie wished to correct. It would be seen in what an absurd 
position the so-called Native representatives of India were placed. In the expenditure 
of the revenue they had, as he had explained not the least voice, but when the time 
came for the imposition of taxes they wero quite welcome to impose what taxation 
they could upon thoir counti'ymen. Vet if they did impose additional taxes these 
countrymen blamed them, while, if on the other hand they resisted any particular 
'Bill of taxation the Government officials turned round and said : ‘These Indians seem 
to think it possible to govern a country without revenue’, and this they made an 
argument against the capacity of the Natives to take an adequate part in the 
government of their country. The Legislative Council was simply and solely, he 
declared, a delusion and a farce”. 

And, I am here,. Sir, to point out that if their doing is going to be what 
it has been invariably during the last eighteen months, no other adjective 
aftd no other noun can describe the position in which we stand today, 
notwithstanding the fact that the elected Members may have multiplied 
hventy times in number: the actual situation in its reality of the consti- 
tution under which we are, or the one to come, is no different so far as 
the position of India in the Central Government is concerned. We have 
been deceived by forms and by analogies of different kinds; but when it 
comes to the substance of the matter, out of the 80 crores, most of the 
items are non- vOtablc, a few votable items being considered and cut down 
and their restoration made: the position is no different today, notwith- 
standing the great- show which has been maintained. We might well be 
spared, many of us at all events who can keep themselves usefully occu- 
pied in other spheres of life if we are going to find that this is all the- 
effect and the responsiveness which we can evoke, on the part of those 
who believe in their ineseapability of themselves. Sir, I will read a few 
more words, and the condition and the picture is complete: 

! 

"The Legislative Council was simply and solely, he declared, a delusion and a 
farce, and its working constituted a worse despotism than was ever exercised by ahy 
nativo ruler even in the old days. An Oriental despot, when he misgoverned, acted, 
so to speak, like a butcher, and people were astounded and horrified ; this new 
despotism of civilisation rather resembled a murder effected by a clever but un- 
scrupulous surgeon who drew all the blood from his victim while leaving scarcely a 
scar upon the skin” 

• 1 

This is a true picture drawn some 37 years ago of the manner in 
which this country has been governed. We have liad undoubtedly two 
Government of India Acts, thereafter — Acts which are said to enlarge the 
liberties of this land, and I wish you to realise to what extent our liber- 
ties have been enlarged. Undoubtedly, it is truo to say that the liberties 
of this country under the regime with which at all events I am familiar- 
recently have been suppressed at oveiy point and at every turn. So far 
as expenditure is concerned not a single voice has been hoard. We have 
been here entertained to a few witticisms, a few sallies, a few quotations, 
but we have never been treated in the manner in which, if this sonsti- 
tution is to go on at all, we ought to be treated. The time has now 
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arrived wlion, notwithstanding these platitudes, they must realise that 
this inescapability must either become responsive or my countrymen at 
all events ought not to remain in the snare and under the deception tnat 
their liberties are being enlarged, that their freedom and powers are being 
enlarged, that they are getting a due, real or anything like an adequate 
share in the government of their country or in the* expenditure of their 
money. Sir, I oppose. (Opposition Cheers.) 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: Sir, in the first instance, I deeply regret that the 
Finance Member should have brought in this issue of what the Govern- 
ment have done in ages past. May I draw the attention of the Finance 
Member and of the Government of India to what I said on the motion 
to reduce the Executive Council demand? Perhaps he is so busy that « 
I think he has missed the point, and burned his midnight oil over tho 
Simon Commission report, to which I have a very complete answer. But 
why go into it when that question is not raise-d? What I said was this - 

“But, Sir, when wo, have failed in any influence being felt, when we have failed 
in every advice that wo have given and when wo have exhausted every avenue, every 
channel, and, at the end of the year, wo stand vis a vis the Government as Opposi- 
tion, have we not got to give our verdict at the end of tho year?” 

I was not thinking -of the past ages, where you have done great ser- 
vices to India. Why rake up all these old controversies ? Do you think 
that you can honourably get a verdict in a court of law in your favour? 
Why raise it? L confined myself purely to the year since I have had the 
honour of coming here and trying to place before you my views and my 
advice. I said, at the end of the year what do I find? I find that you 
have utterly failed to respond, and, therefore, there is no other course 
open to me and the only course is to express my extreme disapproval and 
so I refuse supplies, which is only a fiction. If that is going to have any 
effect on you, if you think that that has shown to you that there is ex- 
treme dissatisfaction on this side of the House, are you going to recon- 
sider your position or not? Are you going to change your attitude or 
nor? I cannot express it in any other way. 

Now, Sir, I am told that we have, done many things in the past; and 
the Simon Commission He port is read out in extenso by the 
PM ' Finance Member. Let me tell you I am fully aware of all 
this. I have been myself associated with this Legislature, with few in- 
terruptions for very short periods of course, since 1910, and let me tell 
you if you like something about your discriminating protection. Are you 
proud of it? Is this your boast? Have you really met tho wishes of 
the people of this country? As I said the other day that, when the 
Government have got absolutely no friend left in this country, when tliev 
feel that there is nobody to support them, they find out some formula, 
and what is that formula? ‘Very well, protection of course, but it must 
be discriminating’. And many of my countrymen fall into the trap, arid 
they say they have got the protection, hut our frieud, the John Bull, 
says; “Remember the word ‘discriminating’. How have you played with 
that word ‘discriminating’!” Well, Sir, you may sit here and boast and 
talk as much as you like, but I venture to say that if you had forced that 
policy of discriminating protection on any other country, in the- way in 
which you have played witb.it in this country, believe, me that the people 
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of that country would not have allowed the Government to remain in 
office for 24 hours. It is because you are irromoveable, it is because you 
can play with it as much as you like here, it is because you are all-power- 
ful, you could coerce our businessmen, you could threaten them with all 
sorts of dire consequences, and in the name of discriminating protection 
you started driving m the wedgo of Imperial preference straightaway, 
(‘■Hear, hoar” from , Opposition Benches.) And, what did you do last 
year, and that is wliat I am concerned with most. What did you do last 
year? You entered into au Tndo-British Agreement which this House 
rejected, and notwithstanding the verdict of the House, you ratified it. 
Is that policy of yours in the best interests of India ? Is that agreement 
really in the interests of India? I say, if you have any conscience, you 
cannot stand hero at the bar of this Blouse and say that that agreement, 
which you have ratified no (withstanding the verdict of this House against 
it, is in the interests of India. That is your discriminating protection. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) re- 
sumed the Chair.] 

How, let us take another, the excise duty. Well, is there any Hon- 
ourable Member here who knows anything about the history of it and who 
will not bo ashamed of it ? I say it was the biggest blot on your admin- 
istration and on your Government in this country, and you get that 
removed after 30 years, and you say that that was a response to the 
Legislature. 

Now, let us take the Press Act. Whore is it now since last year? 

An Honourable Member: They had repealed it for a time in their lucid 
moments. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I quite agree with my friend over there that in 
your lucid interval you did repeal the Press Act. (Laughter.) I am not 
quarrelling with that, but I may tell you quite frankly, as far as I am 
concerned, it is not a matter of such great importance. After all, if 
you repealed the Press Act, you gave the newspapers a chance. Very 
well, what happened? The British Empire was not going to totter; it 
did not. Eor a timo the Press Act remained repealed, and when you 
found, rightly or wrongly, that the newspapers were abusing you too much 
and you thought you could not stand all that, you thought of re-enacting 
the Press Act 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik (Home Member): The Legislature. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: My Honourable friend, the Home Member, says 
the Legislature. I know the Legislature sometimes does it, of course I 
quite agree. My friend does not seem to appreciate my point. I am not 
now dealing with the question whether the Legislature 'did it or not. That 
was not my point at all. I did not want to go into the history of the dark 
ages from the start of the British rule in this country right up to today 
and assert on the floor of the House that there was no first class issue 
on which you have ever met us. Why put that into my mouth and then 
try to argue and then look absurd ? But when you point out the few 
things that you have done, surely I am entitled to have my say. You 
raised this issue now, I did not raise it. I am now pointing out to you, 
therefore, that the repeal of the Press Act was not a matter of life and 
death. 
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Then, let us take the other, — constitution of the unified bars of the 
High Courts, — a first class issue, according to you. Well, Sir, the Hon- 
ourable the Financo Member, it seems to me, would like this country to 
remain as utterly savage and uncivilised as possible, and that no institutions 
of any kind in this country should be established which null help this 
country at all. And if he does establish one little. institution here or 
there, it is, according to him, a' first class issue. And says ho: “We met 
that issue’’. Do you believe really that the constitution of the unified 
bars of the High Courts is a first class issue? Do you really honestly 
believe, I do appeal to Government to say whether it is a first 1 class 
issue ? 

Then, let us take another — the Indian Territorial Force. (Laughter.) 
There, again, Sir, I had some little share in it in pleading before the bar 
of this Government. I say it was my misfortune to plead before this 
Government. I have got grey in pleading before the bar of this Govern- 
ment that has neither a heart, nor a soul, nor a capacity to understand. 
I urged in this House over and over again, and if I get an opportunity 
next, year, I am going to put something before it again, in regard to the 
Indian Territorial Force. I have said, Sir, that if the Government are 
honest, if they believe in nationalising the army in this country, then 
one of the most important things that they have to do is to build up the 
territorial force, and that is a second line of defence. After many de- 
bates, after much opposition, after many controversies and many difficul- 
ties we were able to extract from an unwilling customer to say: ‘Very 
well, we will try it, wo will start the Territorial Force’. Here is Mr. 
Tottenham. Ask him what have you done? I think he will say: ‘Oh, 
.1 cannot got suitable material in Ibis country’. What effort, have you 
made to get suitable material ? How did you try ? It remains a mori- 
bund, nebulous, worthless sorb of institution. It has got nobody to help, 
it has got no mother, no father, leave alone the Government of India, at 
its back. That is your territorial force. 

Let us -take the next one. The Royal Military College, Well, Sir, I 
have no hesitation in saying that, if at any time, on any question, we 
were deliberately deceived and defrauded, it was on this question; there is 
no other question over which we were so deliberately deceived and de- 
frauded. What did you do? You appointed a Committee. I pleaded be- 
fore the bar of this Government and after a great deal of discussion they 
appointed a Committee — the Skeen Committee. What happened? Un- 
animous report, a most modest report. If that scheme had been carried 
out. we could have only got half the number of officers Indianiscd in the 
officer ranks in 50 years. Again, Sir, I was fortunate enough, — at that 
time there was the Congress Bench also, the Congress Party was here, 
sometimes T find them also difficult. (Laughter.) When T went to them, 
they said, “This is all camouflage. Fifty years! Half the number to bo 
Indianised! When will the Indian army be Indianiscd thru? In how 
many years? No, no. We cannot agree”. Again I pleaded before the 
bar of the Congress and I persuaded my friends and they said, very well. 
The House practically unanimously was in favour of the Government ac- 
cepting the Skeen Committee’s report. Did you do so? You did not. 
All sorts of excuses, all sorts of grounds were put forward. Naturally, 
that question could not die, it went on and on. This was in 1926 and 
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1927. Then we went to the Bound Table Conference. How wo were de- 
ceived there is well-known to those who have understood or followed the 
proceedings. We wanted the Defence Committee of the Bound Table 
Conference to fix the number. And if from that day, that is the year 
1930-31, if the British recruitment in the Indian Army proper was stop- 
ped and all the vacancies were to be filled up by Indians, it was admitted 
that it would take 85 years. They said, "We shall not do that”. Then 
they said, “No, no. We cannot fix the number.” Who is to fix the 
number? They had a resolution that it should be increasingly Indianisod 
or something to that effect. I forget what the words were. And again, 
I must say that some of my countrymen wore satisfied with that, and 
they were told — remember this, here comes the deception and the fraud. 
They were told that it would be the business of the Committee which 
would be appointed in India and they w'ould determine and fix the num- 
ber, or as to what the number should be. When that Committee was 
appointed in India, the Commander-in-Chief said to that Committee: 
‘‘This is not within your jurisdiction, or within your purview, to consider 
the question of the number". So, we were told in London by the De- 
fence Committee of the Bound Table Conference that the Committee 
would be appointed in India dealing with the question of Indian Sandhurst 
•that would decide and fix the number. When you come here, you are 
told that this Committee has not power to decide. And who decided the 
number? Heaven alone knows. I suppose the Government of India had 
to announce, and so they did as to the number that was decided upon 
and fixed. This is your Military College policy. May I go on ? It seems 
to me it is an utter waste of time, I will close this book for the moment, 
and I present it back to the Honourable the Finance Member. (Laugh- 
ter.) Sir, I was really confining myself to a very simple narrow point. 
So all this is beside the point. I was taking dtock of the annual work 
of this Legislature when I was supporting the cut for refusal of supplies. 
I said then, vou have not mot us on any first class issue. Now', Sir, with 
regard to this amendment, I would like to know from the Honourable 
the Finance Member whether it is still open to me — I would like to know 
because that will affect my decision as to how I should vote on this re- 
commended Bill — whether it is still open to me to ask — whether any dis- 
tinction is going to be made between Salt and Postcard, because, as the 
Finance Member knows, I did not support the amendment excising the 
salt duty, and I think I made a point of it in my speech in supporting 
the postcard cut — that you have to take into consideration, not only the 
vote of this House, which, of course, is always important, because it is 
the decision of the House, but you have also to take into consideration 
under the constitution under which we are working, the strength behind 
that vote. The salt tax reduction I do not support. It lias been a 
mystery to me how r Government lost, because I think they can at a given 
stretch command more than 41 votes. (Laughter.) Anyhow, evidently, 
they did not consider that, a first class issue perhaps, so they did not care 
very much and they got beaten. But whether they are beaten or whether 
they are not, they have got the certification behind them, so it does not 
matter. May I say I do not support the salt tax amendment even now? 
I say, if the Governor General says, “I recommend”, that was my recom- 
mendation also. (Laughter.) I failed. The Governor General recommends 
it. I accept his recommendation and I would appeal to my friends to ac- 
cept this recommendation, but what about the postcard? That recom- 
mendation of tiie Governor General, Sir, I am unable to accept. ,1 do not 
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think I shall waste the time of the House may further, but I shall ask 
one question. Is it still possible — I see under the law and the rules it is 
possible — the Governor General says, “You liavo made tw r o cuts. I am 
going to certify, or rather recommend, and if it is not accepted, I will cer- 
tify’'. {Supposing 1 was to say to the Governor General, “All right, I am 
willing to accept your recommendation as to salt butr not as to the post- 
card”. Will the Honourable Member consider that question or not? .If 
ha says: “No, even il you accept the salt recommendation, T will not 
accept the postcard”, then f must oppose this amendment. (Applause.) 


Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Mr. President, this is the first time m my 
experience in a Legislature, either Provincial or Central, that the Finance 
Member, at the very tail end of a discussion on the budget, has raised a 
first class Constitutional problem and question, and I would be failing in 
my duty if I did not attempt to say a few words to try and convince him 
how misconceived were his ideas of the present constitution under which 
we are working. He tries to compare it with the British constitution 
He seems not to he aware of the past history of this country and of the 
reasons that actuated the great statesmen in England who wore the 
authors of the constitution under which we are working. He seems to 
be completely ignorant of the proceedings that took place in* England in 
1917 and 1918 when this constitution was brought into existence. He 
seems not to have even an elementary knowledge which ought to have 
been possessed by anybody coming to India' in the position of a member 
of the Government of India. Sir, the constitution under winch we work 
is not as explained by the Finance Member. II was the deliberate inten- 
tion of the authors of the constitution under which we work to give to 
the Opposition the right and the privilege of changing the budget and it 
was their intention, expressly put down in black and white in the Joint 
Select Committee’s report of those days, that the Government should 
accept those recommendations unless they find it impossible to do so. 

Now, I come to our suggestions put in the form of cuts which have 
been turned down. I did not support the salt out and do ask that that 
should not be made an excuse for certifying everything that we suggested. 
That is a pure and simple excuse, a camouflage known to the Finance 
Member and every one of the Honourable Members on the Government 
Benches. It is not incumbent upon Government under the Aet to certify 
the whole of the budget, if there is ouc part which they find it impossible 
Lo accept. I readily admit that it would be impossible to accept the cut 
in the salt tax of eight crores. 1 readily admit it, and I would be the 
first to advocate its certification. 1 would be the first to advocate certi- 
fication bul don’t make that an excuse for certifying a cut which involves 
a loss in your revenues of 50 lakhs of rupees. Then my Honourable 
friend justifies the restoration of the cut of 28 lakhs from the revenues, 
which was the House’s verdict on his policy of financing Quetta from 
revenue. We saved 78 lakhs for revenue and we asked for a relief to 
the extent of 50 lakhs. Now, Sir, judging from the spirit of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. under which wo work, could the authors of it 
have ever contemplated that if the Opposition were deliberately pf the 
opinion that a certain city should not he built out of revenue but should 
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be built out of capital, that they should be defied? Did the authors of 
the Constitution mean that ? I honestly and sincerely believe that the 
Finance Member by his speech today has clone greater disservice to his 
country and to the Empire than any Finance Member has done. Tie has 
proved what Mr. Bhulabhai Desai tried to point out that notwithstanding 
tile Act of 1919 and the reforms, there has been no advance in the 
constitution of tl^is country since 1899, because the Fin; nice Member 
has put forward the argument that if he disagrees with us on any question 
such as whether a certain undertaking should be financed from capital or 
from revenue, ho has the right to defy us as the Constitution gives him 
the right to certify a.nd restore. I challenge that statement, and I would 
like to put it to the bar of Parliament. What does it do further? Has 
the Finance Member realised the implications of his words? I have had 
some experience in the drafting of the Act of 1935, and 1 have had the 
privilege of discussions with statesmen in England, statesmen in the 
proper sense of the word. What is the implication of his speech today — 
that the safeguards that are, inserted in the Bill of 1935 will be used in 
the same spirit us the powers of certification are being used today. Will 
any English statesman in England accept that implication? May I ask 
him whether the late Lord Beading would have accepted that implication? 
T ask an Honourable Member on the Government Benches, Sir Zafrullah 
Ivhfiu, who was a. member of the PlodiM Table Conferences all along? His 
lips are soaled, but I dare say that when he gets an opportunity of 
expressing his views on the constitutional aspects of the case he will try 
and teach his Honourable colleague to be a little less rash in, propounding 
theories of the kind he has propounded today. Sir, 1 was staggered at 
the speech and the implications of the speech. I could understand his 
saying: “I propose to certify the 50 lakhs” and keeping quiet, but when 
he went on and tried to argue that he was right that this 50 lakhs was 
comparable with 5 millions in an English budget, then it became evident 
to me that his ignorance was deplorable. He may smile and laugh. He 
will learn in a few years’ time that the analogy is deplorable because we 
have been told in England, during the last five years, that the Act of 
1935 is going to give us some powers and we liave been told by men who 
wore the authors of the 1919 constitution under which we work as to how 
they intended it should be worked. As to the long quotations which he 
gave from the Simon Commission report, my friend, Mr. Jiniiah, has dealt 
with that. Does my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, mean to 
say that all administrative action taken by the Government of India 
during the last fifty years was taken only under the inspiration and under 
the challenge of a Legislature, and if thero had been no Legislature, the 
Government of India, on its own initiative, would have done nothing? 
Is that t ho implication that he wishes us to draw from the quotations he 
gave from the Simon Commission’s report? Does he moan to say that 
all the things he read out wore done by the Government of India merely 
at the suggestion of the Central Legislature? Is that what he wants us 
to believe? Do Government want us to believe that? Do Government 
mean to tell us that they do everything, because there is a Legislature to 
goad them into it. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): Please 
accept our decision. 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I will accept your decision with great pleasure 
outside the House when wo have a chance of discussing it face to face, 
but I know very well that any expression of opinion or any decision given 
by the Law Member as Law Member in the House may be different to 
the decision and the opinions of the Law Member outside the House. 
(Hoar, hear.) ; 

r 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I will give it outside. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir : How, Sir, are we. to believe that everything that 
the British in India did for the benefit of India was only done because 
there was a Legislature to push them into it? No. I am not going to 
insult the Honourable Member's predecessors in the way be has done. 
(Laughter.) Sir, the Government of India did many a good thing for 
India, without being goaded into it and without pressure from this Legis- 
lature. Sir, to point out these things does not help us. Coming back 
to the Budget proper • 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Hear, hear. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: We contend that, judging the spirit of the Con-„ 
stitution, it is tho duty of the Government of India to accept suggestions 
made by a majority in this House if it ia possible for them to do so. 
Thus, I contend it is possible for them to agree with us that Quetta can 
be financed, or should be financed, out of capital. I consider it is possible 
for them to reduce the cost of the postcard. I consider, Sir, that, by 
uceepling those two proposals, tlie finances of this country are not 
jeopardised. (Hear, hear.) I consider that the credit of this country will 
not bo jeopardised, and I still put the construction that I did in tlie 
quotation that tho Honourable Member made from my speech on the 
constitution that, if we make any suggestions, however Government may 
disagree with them in iheory the^ should accept them, provided they are 
couvineed that they will not do tho country any financial damage, pro- 
vided they are convinced and agree that they will not in any way shake 
the credit of the country. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I have not agreed. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: How have you not agreed? You mean to tell 
me that the credit of the country will be shaken if you finance Quetta 
out of revenue? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Yes, in the long run. 

An Honourable Member: "Why bother about him? Go on. 

Another Honourable Member : The country cannot have much credit 
then. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Does he mean to tell us that the effect of all 
the actions 'of his predecessors has been to shake the credit of tins 
country? Let him remember, Sir, that the great credit of this country 
lias been built by his predecessors and not bv him (Hear, hear), and that 
the names of Blackett, Schuster and others will always be remembered 
in this country, — and it was Schuster who suggested, and it was Blackett 
who suggested that such things should be financed out of capital. 
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An Honourable Member: They were all wrong! 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir : Sir, we have not derived all these ideas on 
finance from our imagination. It is knowledge that we have acquired 
from great English financiers who have come to this country, — great 
financiers who live in England today, and it may be that like parrots we 
■simply repeat tftem here, let me admit that, but for ihe Honourable 
Member to come and tell me now that everyone of his predecessors was 
wrong, — his great predecessors who really' built up the credit of this 
country, — that he alone by his own methods is going to enhance that 
credit, is absurd, and let me tell him that I most respectfully beg to 
disagree with him. Sir, I contend again that the proposals we have mode 
regarding postcards and the sources of revenue we have suggested are 
legitimate and that if our proposals are refused, it is defying the spirit 
of the Constitution under which we work by putting a wrong interpreta- 
tion on it; and let my Honourable friend go to those in England . • . . 

An Honourable Member: Stop there lot him go. (Laughter.) 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Don't be so cruel, let him live and learn for 
five years; I am certain, ho will be a first-class Finance Member after 
a year or two, he has got the makings of a groat Finance Member, lie 
has got honesty, which is a great tiling, but let him change his views 
on the Constitution under which we work, and do not let him believe 
that it is his duty to defy us, on the contrary it is his, constitutional duly 
to accept our verdict, and let him remember that he is defying the spirit 
of the Constitution and slandering the authors of the present Constitution 
by the speech he lias made and by the defiance he has tried to show us. 
(Loud and Prolonged Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Pahim) : The Chair is pre- 
pared, if the House so desires, to sit for another half an hour if the debate 
is going to be concluded. 

An Honourable Member: We would like the debate to be finished if 
that is possible. 

Some Honourable Members: Yes, yes. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I should like, Sir, if I get the 
chance, to speak just for ten minutes- 

Mr. M, S. Aney: Sir, I confess I was considerably surprised at the 
audacity with which the Honourable the Finance Member introduced in 
his speech the plea of responsiveness. He wanted to plead, as a- matter 
of fact, that this Government has been responsive and in support of that 
pica of responsiveness ho cited long quotations from a condemned 
document, the Simon Heport (Hear, hear) and a forgotten document also. 
Sir, T would not like to go over the ground and give a detailed reply 'to 
that plea of responsiveness, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, the 
Leader of the Independent Party, as well as my Honourable friend, the 
Loader of the Opposition, have conelusivclv shown what degree, of respon- 
siveness the Government of India have shown-, not only during the last 
year, during the time that we have been sitting here as legislators and 
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arguing with them, but during fill the time Hint they have, been in this 
country as rulers. Sir, if there is one universal complaint against thi- 
(ioyemment of India it is this : it is not only irresponsible in law but 
it is irresponsive in nature and action also. That is a standing complain! 
and a complaint which can be borne out In the entire history of British 
rule in this country. If the Honourable Member wanted this House to 
consider liis most outrageous measure in a spirit of reasonableness, be 
should have at least shown the discretion not to have introduced the plea 
of responsiveness, at this time particularly as he is again coming up 
before it with a Bill which tramples upon the opinion of this House. Ho 
should have known some belter way of introducing this measure and be 
should .also have adopted a different tone. Sir, a measure like this, a 
recommended Bill of this nature, in my opinion does not raise so much 
the financial question as the very constitutional question itself; and my 
Honourable friend, Sir Cowusji Jehangir, has dealt with that aspect also 
to a considerable extent. What is the ultimate constitutional power 
which enables the Government of Tndia to come forward with a recom- 
mended Bill of this nature? It is the power of certification under which 
they come in here. 

An Honourable Member: The power of the bludgeon. 

Mr, M. S. Aney: I want to tell Honourable Members on the Treasury 
Benches that the extraordinary power of certification is, like "discriminat- 
ing protection , the power of discriminating certification and not arbitral y 
certification, it is nob given to His Excellency the Governor General in 
the^ constitution under which we arc working now, for the purpose of 
arbitrary certification- It is not a power which is given to the Governor 
Genei’al in Council that it should lie exercised arbitrarily and that it is 
to be exercised without any discrimination. 

Ml. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur ’Rahim): Is the Honourable. 
Member criticising the action of the Governor General ? 

Mr. M. S, Aney: I am trying to explain the constitution under which 
we are working. I am explaining the constitutional position itself. 
Therefore, when my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, said that a 
Bill like thin cveii under the present constitution is indefensible, I think 
he was perfectly right in saying so. A recommended Bill of this nature, 
as I have already “aid, thus raises a very important constitutional ques- 
tion. The Bill is again to be looked at as a whole. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Jinuali, put one or two questions with a view to elicit from 
the Treasury Benches some explanation, but they were immoveable, they 
did not open their lips at all. In spite of such leading questions as 
whether it was open to them to reconsider the position with regard to 
postcards if this House were to accept the recommendation of the 
Governor General on salt duty, in spite of such a leading question, the 
Treasury Benches kept quiet, and made no reply. When I made my 
speech on the amendment relating to the salt duty, I made, it perfectly 
clear and I had distinctly stated that I would not vote for the amend- 
ment, if there was the slightest indication on the part of the Einance 
Member and of the Government of India to accept the - principle which 
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was underlying the amendment, namely, that this was a repressive duty, 
that it was operating harshly on the poor man and i£ while accepting 
such a principle they were prepared at the same time to work up to the 
formula of total abolition of the suit duty, and meant to make a small 
beginning now or immediately as circumstances would permit. Therefore, 
the Government should have taken the vote en the salt duty recorded by 
this House for the total abolition of that duty more as a matter of protest 
on principle, than as a matter of financial reduction in the budgetary 
proposals before them. If they took it in that spirit, then the only thing 
that was before the Government of India to consider was as regards the 
decisions arrived at by this House regarding the reduction of rates on 
postcard and the cut that was curried as regards the transfer of the fund 
for the rebuilding of Quetta from capital to revenue charges. These were 
the considered suggestions of the House which the Government ought to 
have considered. Now, in defence of the measure which the Honourable 
the Finance Member has introduced now, he has enunciated before the 
House some new principles. He is trying to make a distinction between 
a major reduction and a minor reduction- What is the exact test regard- 
ing a redaction being a major one or a minor one? All that, lie has left 
to himself to define without quoting any authority to show what is a 
major reduction and what is a minor reduction. He is a law unto himself 
and he wants us to accept his word as authority. I submit that in a 
budget of more than 80 crores, a cut of 50 lakhs is a minor reduction 
according to the opinion of those who sit on this side of the House. It is 
not a major reduction at all. There have been occasions even during the 
last few years when the Government of India have accepted to work up 
to a fotaJ reduction of revenues amounting to several crores by having an 
annual reduction of more than 50 lakhs. We know how the Government 
of India, when they wanted to accept the policy ns regards reduction in 
the 3 Revenues from Opium, went on reducing their revenues from year 
to year and ultimately it came down to a total reduction of seven or 
eight crores within a period of a few years only. So, when there is a 
policy which the Government of India wont to carry out, even if it entails 
an annual reduction of 50 lakhs or more for a series of years, the Govern- 
ment of India had willingly done that provided they had not a deficit 
budget but a surplus budget. In that way, the Government of India 
have proceeded before and they never chirked their responsibility in the 
matter on the ground that it was a major reduction and that they could 
not- accept that policy at all. 

The question is this, whether the Government of India are prepared 
to regard a vote of this House as sufficiently binding upon them or not. 
That is the main point. If they have got a real sense of responsiveness 
on which my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, waxed so eloquent 
in the introductory remarks of his speech, if they have got real respon- 
siveness, I think today they have a golden opportunity which they should 
have taken advantage of. They would' have shown that, in view of the 
coming reforms, in view of their earnest desire to create an atmosphere 
in this country of mutual goodwill and harmony and concord, in view of 
all these things, and in view even of their desire ho create a better situation 
for provincial autonomy, they would have said, “we do want to meet' 
the wishes of the Assembly in this matter and as an earnest of that 
desire, we accept this small cut of 50 lakhs carried for the sake of giving 
postal facilities to the poor”. To turn down a suggestion of the House 
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like tliaii and to come forward , with a recommended measure is to tell 
the House, “we have no regard for you, gentlemen, we shall do as we 
want to, your opinion or decision counts for nothing, we shall reject it 
if it does not suit us, and we shall accept it only when it serves us”. 
As we all know, it is very seldom that our opinions suit the Treasury 
Benches. The only thing left for us is to receive a rebuff of the nature, 
which is embodied in the present recommended Bill. 

One word more and I have finished. I want to impress upon the 
House that the significance of a measure of this nature should be pro- 
perly understood by the House. Even a most reasonable suggestion made 
by the Assembly, leaving aside the other suggestions, even a suggestion 
which has been carried by perhaps the largest vote ever recorded this 
Session is turned down by the Government ruthlessly. We cannot take 
it lying down, nnd, therefore, it is necessary for the honour of the House 
that every self-respecting Member of the House should vote against the 
amendment and the re-commended measure. With these remarks I oppose 
this measure. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Sir, I propose to be very short, 
I' really intend to deal with the point which was made by my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir. After describing in very polite language 
the lack of elementary knowledge on the part of the Honourable the 
Finance Member, after giving us an idea of his own vast knowledge of 
the Constitution .... 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It is much more than yours at any rate. Don’t 
forget that. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): These personal 
remarks are very undesirable. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Sir, I do not mind them. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Ho likes them. 

The Honourable Sir .Nripendra Sircar: I do not expect any better 
manners from my Honourable friend, so I do not mind them. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend told the House with his vast know- 
ledge, which is much better than mine — I do not claim any knowledge 
at all — what was intended by the framers of the Government of India 
Act, 1919, was that in case the budget was changed by a vote of the 
House then it would be the duty or at any rate it would be expected that 
the executive would accept them. I say that I am surprised, I am 
staggered by the colossal ignorance of my Honourable friend ' as regards 
the constitution. Let me read from paragraph 25 of the Eeport of the 
Joint Select Committee on the Government of India Bill of 1919. 


"If is not, however, within the scheme of the Bill to introduce at the present stage 
any measure of responsible government into the central administration, and a power 
must be reserved to the Governor General of treating as sanctioned any expenditure 
which the Assembly- may have refused to vote if he considers the expenditure to be 
necessary for the fulfilment of his responsibility.” 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Yes, that’s it. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Exactly: 

“It should be understood” — 

— and, may I add', not forgotten by men who claim this knowledge — 

, “from the beginning that this' power of the Governor (general in Council is real.” 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Yes. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I do not want any encourage- 
ment from. a gentleman whose knowledge has now been discovered,, to be 
very little indeed. (Laughter.) 

“It is meant to be used if and when necessary,” 

Sir, what is the meaning of this sentence ? The power is not intended 
to be used arbitrarily, but certainly this Legislature was not the final 
voice in deciding when it is necessary. 

"It is not, however, within the scheme of the Bill to introduce at the present stage 
any measure of responsible government into the central administration.” 

What is meant by saying that real power must be reserved in the 
Governor General in Council ? What is meant by saying that it must be 
used and it is intended to be used and intended to be real ? I claim 
before this House to have shown from the report itself that what they 
intended was the very antithesis, the exact contrary, of what the Hon- 
ourable the Baronet from Bombay intended this House to believe. 

Sir, only one word more and I have done. I am very much obliged 
to my Honourable friend for judging me by the Bombay standard and 
attributing to me, not directly but by implication, a certain amount of 
lack of honesty. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Sir, on a point of personal explanation, I never 
intended that. The Honourable Member Bhould not put that into my 
mouth. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I hope my Honourable friend 
will not take it too seriously. 

Dr. <3-. V. Deshmukh (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
may I know what the Honourable Member means by the phrase “Bom- 
bay standard” ? (Loud Laughter.) 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, I want your ruling on this. I think tbs Law 
Member should not have used the phrase “Bombay standard” thereby 
stigmatising the whole of Bombay City or Presidency, and I think it is 
not right. Because lie wants to criticise a particular Member, to say 
that this is the “Bombay standard” of honesty is an insinuation that the 
Bombay standard of honesty is very low. I do not think he meant that, 
but that is the implication. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: I have not the slightest hesi- 
tation in withdrawing that expression if it is likely to be misunderstood, 
and instead of saying that, I would say, “judged by the Sir Cowasj; 
standard”, (Laughter.) 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukh: Say the “knightly standard”. 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Not the Dr. Deshmukh stand- 
ard. He said, “Oh, I will accept Mb opinion on the moaning of the 
constitution, if given outside the House" — coupled with the statement 
made five minutes ago. "He has no knowledge of law and T know if 
better than he does.’’ Of course, that is not a point that I am disput- 
ing. I do not claim to have as much knowledge of law as my Honour- 
able friend. What I meant by lack of honesty being insinuated by my 
Honourable friend, is bis suggestion, that inside this House, I am pre- 
pared to give an opinion which I believe it to be true, but my opinions, 
expressed outside the House, may be taken to be honest. 

On® word more, and I have done. It was said that when the Pin- 
6 EM anoe Member was quoting passages showing how the Executive 
lias iri important matters responded to this House, that these 
were occasional good acts done by our ancestors. May I retort by saying 
that it was possible, to accept the views of this House, because the 
ancestors of the Opposition were more reasonable in their days? (Laughter.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That in clause 2 ot‘ the BUI, the following he omitted, namely : 

‘and the said provisions shall, in so far as they enable the Governor General in 
Council to remit any duty so imposed, he construed as if with effect from the 1st 
day of April, 1936, they remitted the duty to the extent of the said one rupee and 
four annas, and such remission shall he deemed to have been made out of the leviable, 
duty by rule made under that section’,” 

The Assembly divided: 
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Aeott, 31r. A. S, V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 

Allah Bakhsh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Malik. 

Aminuddin, Mr, Saiyid. 

Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur R. V. 

Krishna. 

Ayyar, Rao Bahadur A. A. 

Venkatarama. 

Bajoria, Babu Baijnath. 

Bajpai, Sir Girja Shankar, 

Bewoor, Mr. G. Y. 

Bhagchand Soni 1-tai Bahadur Seth. 

Buss, Mr. L. C. 

Craik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 

Dalai, Dr. K. ,D. 

Das-Gupta, Mr. S. K. 

Dash Mr. A. J. 

DeSouza, Dr. F, X. 

Ghuznavi Sir Abdul Halim. 

Gidney, Dieut. -Colonel Sir Henry. 

Grigg, The Honourable Sir Janie*. 

Grigson, Mr. W. V, 

Hands, Mr. A. S. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Hutton, Dr. J. H. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Khurahaid Muhammad, Khan Baha- 
dur Shaikh. 


Lai (Jhand, Captain Rao Bahadur 
Ghaudhri. 

Leach, Mr. F. B. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Lloyd, Mr. A. II. 

MacDougall, Mr. R. M. 

Metcalfe, Sir Aubrey. 

Milligan, Mr, J. A. 

Morgan, Mr. G, 

Mukherjee, Rui Bahadur Sir Satya 
Cliaran. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank . 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Ran, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Sale, Mr. J. F. 

Sarma, Mr, R. S. 

Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay, 

Shev Muhammad Khan, Captain 
Sardar, 

Singh, Rai Bahatlur Shyam 
Narayan. 

Sinha, Raja Bahadur Harihar Prosad 
Narayan. 

Sircar, The Honourable Sir Nripendra. 
Spence, Mr. G. I-I. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F, 
Witlicrington Mr, 0. II. 

Yamin Khan, Sir Muhammad. 
Zafrullah Khan, The Houom’ablo 
Sir Muhammad. 
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NOES— 68. 


Aaron, Mr. Samuel. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury Mr. 
Abdullah, Mr. H. M. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Asaf Ali, Mr. M. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. Anantha- 
Hayanam. ® 

A/.hiu Ali, Mr Muhammarl. 

B» Si, 0. 

Badi-uz-Zamnn, Maulvi. 

Tlanerjea, Dr P. N. 

Bhagavan Das, Dr. 

Bhutto, Mr. Nabi Baksh 

Illahi Baksh. 

Uhattopiullivaya, Mr. Amarendra 
Nath 

Ohettiar, Mr. T, S. Avina- 

.sli ilingum . 

Chetty, Mr. Sami Vencata- 
ehelam. 

D'as. Mr. B. 

Das, Mi 1 . Basanta Kumar. 

Das, Pandit Nilalnntha. 

Datta, Mr. Aldul Chandra. 

Desai, Mr. Bhulabhai J. 

Doshmukh, Dr. 0. Y. 

K'-sak Smt. Mr H. A. Knthar H. 
Gadgil, Mr. N. V. 

Gauba, Mr. K. L. 

Gbiasuddin, Mr. M. 

Ghulam Rhik Naivang, Syed. 

Giri, Mr. V. V. 

Govind Das, Seth. 

Gupta, Mr. Ohanshiain Singh. 

Hans Raj, Raizoda, 

Hosmani, Mr. S. K. 

Jedhe, Mr. K. M, 

Jinn, rh, Mr. M. A. 

The motion was negatived. 


Jogendra Singh Sirdar. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kaila&h Behari Lai, B,ibu. 
iChan Sahib. Dr. 

Khare, Dr. N. B. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. It. 
Luldionri Navnlrai, Mr. 

Maitra, Pandit Lakshuu Itanta. 
Milaviya, Pundit Krishna Kant. 
Mangal Singh, Sardar. 

Mudaliar, Mr. C. N. Muthuranga. 
Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, Qazi. 
Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, Maulvi 
Syed. 

Nageswara Ruo, Mr. K. 

Pahvval, Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta. 
Pant. Pandit Govind Ballabh. 
Raghubir Narayan Singh, Choudhri. 
Rajan, Dr. T. S. S. 

Raju, Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami. 
Ranga, Prof. N. G. 

Satyamurti, Mr. S. 

Sham Lai, Mr. 

Shank it Ali, Maulana. 

Sheodass Daga, Seth. 

Siddiqno Ali Ithan, Khan Sahib 
Nawali. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Anugrah Narayan. 

Sinlia, Mr Satya Narayan. 

Smha, Mr. Shri Krishna. 

Som, Mr. Suiyya Kumar. 

Sri Prakasa, Mr. 

Thein Maung, Dr. 

Umar Aly Shah, Mr. 

Varma, Mr. B. B. 

Vissanji, Mr. Mathurndas. 


The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, in accordance with sub-rule (5) 
of Rule 36B of the Indian Legislative Rules, I have now to request you 
to endorse on the Bill as certificate to the effect thfit “the Chamber has 
failed to pass the Bill m the form recommended’'. 

(The Secretary placed an endorsement on the certificate to that efftefc, 
and the Chair signed it.) 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 26th March, 1936. 
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The Assembly mel in the Assembly Chamber oi the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir AJbdur Rahim) 
in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN. 

Sir Bryce Chudleigh Burt, Kt., O.I.E., M.B.E., M.L.A. (Govern- 
ment of India: Nominated Official); and 

Dr. John Matthai, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: Nomi- 
nated Official). 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Grand Trunk Express Train prom Deuhi to Madras. 

-Mr. M. Ananthasayanara Ayyangar: (a) Is there any proposal at pre- 
sent to discontinue the running of the Grand Trunk Express train from 
Delhi to Madras in the near future ? If so, on what grounds ? 

(b) Are Government aware that this is the only convenient service or 
train between Delhi and Madras and also between Delhi and Nagpur and 
Nagpur and Madras? 

(c) Will Government state what amount, if any, they estimate to save 
by discontinuing this service ? 

(d) Will Government state liow long this service has been in exist- 
ence and whether in fact in the beginning the service extended from 
Peshawar to Mangalore? 

(e) Will Government state if there ;vre any other single services on 
any of the other railways — besides the strategic railways — which run at 
a loss, say, the “Deocan Queen” or any of the mail trains on the other 
railways, and if so, whether there is any proposal to abolish any of 
those services? 

(f) Are Government aware that in fact there have been repeated de- 
mands in the past for speeding up the train service to that of other mail 
trains in Northern India? 

(g) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of lowering the 
third and intermediate class fares by this train, so as to. make it more 
popular and more paying? 

(h) Will Government state what their object was in providing through 
railway communication if they are not going to run even one fast train 
on it, connecting the various important places on the line? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan; (a) There is no such 
proposal. 


( 3289 ) 
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(b) to (h). Do not arise. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar : As regards part (f), are Govern- 
ment aware of the fa'et that there have been repeated demands in the 
past for speeding up this train to the level of other mail trains, in 
Northern India, and is the Honourable Member aware that, while it 
takes only 24 hours for a distance of 900 miles between Calcutta and 
Delhi, it takes a' full two days for 1,300 miles between Madras and 
Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: If the Honourable 
Member means that the Grand Trunk Express does not run as fast as 
some of the mail trains between Delhi and other places, that is correct; 
but the difficulty is, it has to run over so many sections and it has to 
make so many connections and also to leave so much margin for other 
fast trains between Delhi and Agra and Itarsi and other places, that it 
has not been found practicable to run it any faster. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ohetty: Is there any proposal to increase 
the time taken by the Grand Trunk Express from Madras to Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: If the question is 
whether under the new time table, the time taken by this train will _ be 
more than that taken at present, I shall require notice of that question. 

Prof. N. G. Kanga: Will Government consider the advisability of lower- 
ing the rates for third and intermediate class passengers travelling by tins 
train ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am afraid Govern- 
ment cannot consider a proposal to reduce fares by a particular train: 
the question is, what the fares are on different sections on this route. 


MOTION RE APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE TO EXAMINE 
THE WORKING OE THE OTTAWA TRADE AGREEMENT. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): It has been ar- 
ranged among the Leaders of Parties in the Assembly that there should 
be ei time-limit for speeches on this debate and it is generally agreed 
that the Honourable the Mover of this motion may require about an hour 
and that the other Members who want to speak in this debate will have 
twenty minutes each, subject to the usual discretion in the Chair. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan (Member for Com- 
merce and Railways): Sir, I beg to move: 

"That, in accordance with the recommendation of the Committee referred to in 
the Resolution adopted by this Assembly on the 6th December, 1932, a Committee 
of this Assembly consisting of the Honourable Sir Prank Noyce, Sir Girja Shankar 
Bajpai, Mr. E. E. James, Sir H. P. Mody, Mr. K. L. Gauba, Sir Abdul Halim. 
Ghuznavi, and the Mover be constituted to examine the working of the Trade Agree- 
ment concluded at Ottawa on the 20th August, 1932, between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and the Government of India, and to report to the 
House thereon”. 
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Sir, before I go on to deal with the subject of this motion, I may 
explain with regard to the constitution of the Committee that up to this 
stage it has not been found possible to persuade the Congress Party to 
give names to serve on the Committee in case the House ^decides to set 
up a Committee; and also with regard to one other group it has not been 
possible so far to ascertain whether any names would be forthcoming, and 
that, therefore, it is possible that at a later stage I might have to move, 
if I am in that position, for the addition of a name or names to the 
Committee. 

Now, Sir, the motion that I have just moved arises out of an obliga- 
tion undertaken by Government to bring up the working of the Ottawa 
Trade Agreement between His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and the Government of India for the consideration of this 
House after the expiry of three years from the date on which that Agree- 
ment came into operation. 

Before I go on to offer any observations upon the general working 
of the Agreement itself, I think it would be of some service to the House 
if I gave a brief history of the circumstances under which the Ottawa 
Agreement came into being. Them can be no doubt that those Honour- 
able Members who have studied the matter intensively must be fully 
familiar with all the circumstances and the steps leading up to the sign- 
ing of the Ottawa Agreement. Nevertheless, I think there may be some 
Honourable Members of this House to whom it would bo of advantage to 
have the setting of that Trade Agreement before them. Now, the ques- 
tion of trade preferences within the Empire is not a question that was 
started for the first time in 1932. As a matter of fact, as early as 1903 
the question had been mooted and since 1919 His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom have been willing actively to consider the 
question, and, as a matter of fact, since 1919 India along with the Domi- 
nions had enjoyed a certain amount of preference with regard to certain 
commodities, for instance, coffee, fruit, silk, and tea up to 1929. The 
attitude of the Government of India towards such schemes prior to 1930 
had been that before they considered any of these questions in a con- 
crete form they wanted to be quite sure as to the kind of positive bene- 
fit that might result to India/ from the adoption of any such scheme, and, 
inasmuch as before 1931, or to be more accurate, before 1932, -India 
automatically and unconditionally enjoyed any preferences that were 
granted to the Dominions by the United Kingdom, the Government of 
India did not feel called upon to consider the question from close quar- 
ters, and their view was that, unless concrete proposals were put before 
them for their examination, it was not for them to initiate discussions 
on these matters. The question was, however, taken up in a concrete 
form in the Imperial Conference of 1930, and in that Conference the 
attitude of the Government of India was described by Sir Geoffrey Cor- 
bett in. the following words: 

"India is ready to consider favourably all schemes desianed to encourage the 
development of trade with all other countries of the British Commonwealth, but she 
is not prepared to depart from her present policy of discriminating protection which 
indeed, as I have explained, seems to us to fulfil the conditions of rationalised pro- 
tection about which we hear so much. We are unable, therefore, to commit ourselves 
to any general schema of tariff preference before the Empire, but we must reserve" 
complete freedom to deal with each case as it arises”. 
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Well, now, the 1930 Imperial Conference found it impossible within 
tho timo at tl\pir disposal to consider the details of any such scheme. It 
was, therefore, decided that the economic section of that Conference 
shquld assemble within the space of twelve months at Ottawa to con- 
sider the details of such a scheme. It was not found -possible to conven* 
that Conference within 12 months of the Imperial Conference, as the 
House is aware that, during the course of 1931, several economic and 
monetary problems arose for consideration in the United Kingdom as well 
as in the Dominions and in India which made it difficult for tho repre- 
sentatives of the different parts of the Empire to meet together for the 
purposes of such a conference. The conference was, therefore, post- 
poned till 1932. Between the Imperial Conference of 1930 and tho as- 
sembling of the Conference at Ottawa something had happened in the 
United Kingdom which gave an entirely new orientation to this question. 
As I have said, the attitude of the Government of India previous to 
1931 had been that, unless there was some positive benefit to be derived 
from their becoming parties to such a scheme, it was not necessary J'or 
them to consider any such scheme. In 1931 the National Government 
came in in England, and the whole economic policy of England under - 
went a radical change. The free trade policy had, under the stress of 
circumstances, to be abandoned, and a definite scheme of tariffs was 
brought in, and, by April, 1932, an Act had been passed in tho United 
Kingdom called the Import Duties Act which gave effect to that general 
scheme of tariffs. Now, [he position before that' Act had been passed was 
that a certain number of commodities were subject to tariffs either for 
revenue purposes or for the purpose of safeguarding particular industries, 
and all other commodities entered the United Kingdom free. Generally 
speaking, the effect of the Import Duties Act was to subject almost every 
commodity, — as a matter of fact, all commodities except those set out in 
Schedule I to the Act to a tariff, but, so far as the Dominions and 
India were concerned, section 4 of that Act made provision that up to 
the 15th of November, 1932, commodities which had so far entered free 
from the Dominions and India into the United Kingdom should continue 
to enter free, and that after the 15th November, 1932, it would bo open 
to His Majesty’s Government to make orders in Council for the extension 
of' these exemptions. And when this Act was enforced in April, 1932, it 
was made clear that in the case of India as well ns of the Dominions, 
these exemptions would be continued after the 15th November, 1932, in 
case agreements were arrived at between the United Kingdom and India 
and any of the Dominions, so that, by the time that India had to de- 
cide whether it should or it should not take part in the Ottawa Confer- 
ence, as I have said, the situation had radically changed. It was no 
longer a question of India continuing unconditionally and automatically 
to enjoy the preferences in respect of a few articles that it had been en- 
joying up to the time the Import Duties Act was put into force. The 
question was whether India should go forward, take part in this Confer- 
ence and sec whether an Agreement, mutually beneScial to the United 
Kihgdom and India, could or could not be arrived at, or to keep aloof 
and lose the preference that it enjoyed at that time, and also lose all 
the benefits of free entry which it had up to that time and be placed in a , 
position of disadvantage not only in regard to some of the commodities 
as against the United Kingdom, bilt also with regard to all commodities 
as against the Dominions, and it must he remembered that, with regard 
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to several of these commodities, the Dominions are active competitors 
with India so far as their trade with the United Kingdom is concerned. 
That being the position, the Government came to tile decision that it 
would be extremely unwise to keep out of the Conference and that, 
therefore, a delegation should be sent to the Conference to make an at- 
tempt to come to some agreement with the United Kingdom on the lines 
that I have mentioned. This delegation, which consisted of Sir Atnl 
Ohatterjee as the Leader, and Mi', (now Sir) Shanmukham Chetty, Sir* 
Padamji Ginwala, Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon, Saliibzada Abdus Samacl 
Khan and Sir George Bainy as members, was nominated by the Governor 
General with the consent of the Secretary of State to take part in 
the Ottawa Conference. Preliminary discussions took place in the months 
of May and Juno in England and in July tlio Conference started in 
Ottawa, and as the result of those discussions, wliat is now known as 
the Ottawa Trade Agreement was signed between the representatives of 
the United Kingdom and the representatives of the Government ot India 
on the 20th August, 1932. 


Briefly, the scheme of the Agreement is this. As I have explained, up 
to the passing of the Import Duties Act, a very large range of commo- 
dities, as a matter of fact, all commodities with vory few exceptions were 
entitled to free entry into the United Kingdom. Out of those commo- 
dities, a few would still continue to enter the United Kingdom free, 
whether India came into any such scheme or not. Those are the com- 
modities, small in number, which are entered in Schedule I to the Im- 
port Duties Act. With regard to the remainder, any Dominion that did 
not come into the scheme would lose the right of free entry. Articlo 1 
of the, Ottawa Agreement secures the right of free entry of those articles 
into the United Kingdom. That is the fifst provision, and I might pause 
here for a moment to stress the importance of that provision. With re- 
gard to the other preferences, the position is this. India secured prefer- 
ences for certain commodities as against foreign countries, that is to say, 
Indian goods entering United Kingdom would bo at an advantage to the 
extent of the preference as against goods of foreign countries. But under 
this Article, India secured a position of equality with the products of the 
United Kingdom itself in the United Kingdom. I might, at this stage, 
name a few of the commodities, mostly manufactured or semi-manufac- 
tured, with regard to which this right of free entry has been of real 
value and benefit to India, and continues to be of benefit to India, in 
many cases, at a progressive rate. These commodities arc, ]ute manu- 
factures, woollen carpets, cotton manufactures, finished bather, unfinished 
leather, pig iron, coir manufactures, granite setts used for flooring, mag- 
nesium chloride, and sports goods. With regard to these commodities, 
the, position is this — take, for instance, sports goods manufactured in 
India, these enter the United Kingdom free of duty; sports goods manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom, when entering India 1 , have to pay a 
duty of 50 per cent. Apart from the scale of the duty which differs with 
regard to different commodities, that might be said to be generally true 
with regard to the other commodities that I have mentioned: for instance, 
woollen carpets from India enter the United Kingdom free, while car- 
pets from England have to pay a duty when they enter India, That 
was the first benefit secured to India, which, if the Agreement had not 
been entered into, India would have lost entiroly. 
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The next is that certain preferences were secured for commodities 
entering the United Kingdom from India, as against the same commodi- 
ties coming from foreign countries, and those are set out in Schedules A, 

B and 0 to the Trade Agreement. With regard to Schedule A com- 
modities, certain scales oi duties were fixed to which foreign goods, would 
bo subjected. Most of those commodities would otherwise come in at 
•the usual rate of duty. With regard to Schedule B commodities, — as a 
matter of fact, the only commodity put into Schedule B was coffee — a 
certain preference was agreed to be given, that is to say, whatever rate 
of duty wa's imposed upon foreign coffee, the difference between the rate 
for Indian coffee and foreign coffee would be 9s. 4 d. per cwt., which 
works out as a preference at the rate of a penny a pound. With regard 
to Schedule C articles, the scheme was that the existing range of prefer- 
ence was guaranteed. It would bo open to the United Kingdom to im- 
pose any rates of duties on foreign goods so long as the range of duties 
left a difference, between the duties imposed upon foreign goods and those 
imported from India, corresponding to the margin that then existed. 
Then, with regard to tobacco, for a period of ten years the then existing 
preference 2s. id. a pound was continued and it was provided that, if 
at any time the duty on tobacco went below 2s. $d., the margin of pre- 
ference would! then operate to the full extent of the duty, but, so long as 
the duty remained above this limit, the margin of the preference would 
be, 2s, %d. With regard to certain articles of which India was the chief 
exporter to the United Kingdom, it was agreed that those articles would 
be admitted free of duty to the United Kingdom, it did not matter from 
which sources they came, And the reason for the differentiation was 
this. India was the principal supplier of these commodities. Wherever 
India had obtained a preference it was a necessary condition that the 
goods exported to the United Kingdom should comply with the definition 
of Empire Origin, to be vouched for by means of certain certificates, and 
so on, to the British Customs Authorities that the goods were of Empire 
Origin. In the case of a commodity which was placod in Schedule D, 
these instructions would not apply. This was done at the request of 
the Indian Delegation. On the other hand, with regard to commodities 
entered in Schedule E, the United Kingdom were granted a certain range 
of preference — with regard to a very large majority of this, ten per 
cent., and with regard to some, mostly motor cars and motor accessories, 
a preference of 7^ per. cent. With regard to certain other commodities, 
a very small number, it was agreed that such of them as were not made 
the subject matter of protective duties by the Indian Tariff Board would 
obtain preference in India; the preference is specified again, generally, 
ten per cent. It was then agreed by Article 8 that His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom would lend their support to any 
scheme formulated for the purpose of promoting the consumption of In- 
dian cotton in the United Kingdom, whether by way of research, or im- 
proved methods of marketing, etc, Einally, there were provisions for ex- 
tending the preferences to the Colonial Empire, and there was a provi- 
sion in clause 14 that the Agreement was subject to termination on either 
side by six months' notice. That is to say, there was no period fixed 
in the Agreement itself after which it must automatically come to an 
end or before which it must he renewed, but it was left to either party 
to terminate it by six months' notice. There was also a provision made 
that, if at any time it became necessary to make an alteration in thes? 
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duties by either side on considerations which applied only to those com- 
modities, notice should he given to the other side and if within six 

months no agreement could be reached, a further notice of six: months 
of the change contemplated should bo given and the change carried into 
effect. It was also agreed that if either party granted any further pre- 
ferences with regard to the articles in Schedule 0 to the Dominions, then 
the same would automatically apply to the United Kingdom or India' as 
the case may be. Now, as I have said, this agreement was arrived at 
between the representatives of the United Kingdom and the representa- 
tives of the Government of India and wa's signed at Ottawa on the 20th 
August, 1932. In announcing the decision of the Government of India 
to send a delegation to Ottawa, Sir George Kainy had said: 

"If the oonclusion of a Trade Agreement recommended as a result of the Con- 
ference any changes m the tariff which it might involve will be duly placed before 

the Legislature for its approval. The Government of India have no wish to put 

any such changes into effect unless the Legislature is satisfied that they are in the 
best interests of India”, 

In pursuance of this Agreement, not only the contemplated changes 
In the tariffs which might result from this agreement but the whole 
•'Agreement was put before the Indian Legislature for its approval and my 
predecessor, Sir Joseph 111) ore, moved fi Resolution in the Assembly on 
the 7th November, 1932, for the acceptance of the Agreement. A Com- 
mittee was set up on the 10th November, 1932, to consider the Agree- 
ment and as a result of the Report of that Committee on the 6th Decem- 
ber, 1932, a Resolution was adopted by the. Assembly approving of the 
Trade Agreement and asking the Government to take such steps as may 
be necessary to give effect to it. The Resolution ran thus: 

"That this Assembly, accepting the Trade Agreement made by the Government of 
India with His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, which was signed 
at Ottawa on the 20th August, 1932, and the Supplementary Agreement regarding iron 
and steel contained in the correspondence between Sir George Rainy and Sir Horace 
Wilson, dated the 22nd September, 1932, anti approving the Report of the Com- 
mittee sot up by this Assembly on the 10th November, recommends to the Governor 
General m Council that he do introduce in the Indian Legislature at the earliest 
possible moment such legislative measures as may be necessary to give effect to the 
agreements in question, and further that he do give effect to the recommendations of 
the said Committee. 


In pursuance of this Resolution, a Tariff Amendment Bill was intro- 
duced on the 7th December, 1932, and the Bill was duly passed into 
law and took effect- from the 1st January, 1933. Another recommendation 
of this Committee which had been set up to examine the Ottawa Agreement 
by the Assembly was to the following effect : 


f L. lT™l 6Dd J' ha \ on the ° x P ir y of three years from the date on which 

the presences given by the Agreement become operative, the Government should 
place before the Legislative Assembly a detailed report on the course of the import 
??A ^P° r A tra A e 111 the commodities covered by the preferential rates of duty and 
that they should undertake to give the notice of denunciation required by Article 14 

i At ' gre !“ ent ^ t 6 legislative Assembly after considering the report is satisfied 
that the continuance of the Agreement is not in the interests of India We wish in 
add that the Government of India’s right to give notice at any time of denunciation 
ot the Agreement is not affected by this recommendation”. 

As r have said, the Agreement itself specified no period and it is in 
pursuance of this recommendation of the Committee that I have moved 
this motion this morning that the working of the Ottawa Trade Agreement 
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preferences may be examined in committee and that the Committee should 
report thereon. Now, one of the obligations laid upon the Government 
of India by the Committee of 1932 was to place full figures with regard 
to the export and import of the articles covered by the Trade Agreement 
before the House at the end of the three years period f of the Agreement’s 
working. I believe it was in reply to Mr. Vissanji's question during the 
last Budget Session that Sir Joseph Bliore explained that, by the time 
of the present Budget Session, it would not be possible to supply the full 
figures for the three years, inasmuch as, with regard to several of these 
items, figures have to be completed - by the help of statistics obtained 
from the United Kingdom, but that Government would do whatever they 
could to supply the figures up to as late a period as possible, and those 
figures have been supplied in the form of two volumes dealing with the 
years 1933-34 and 1984-35 ind u supplementary statement bringing the 
figures, so far as it was possible to do so, up to October, 1935, have since 
been supplied. They must be on the table of Honourable Members, so 
that to that extent the obligation that was undertaken by Government 
has been discharged. As I have explained, it was not possible in the 
nature of things to supply the full figures for the three years, but Govern--, 
ment have supplied figures up to as late a period as was possible for 
them to supply. 

The question might well arise as to what is the best or the most suit- 
able method by which the working of the Ottawa Trade Agreement might 
be considered by this House. Before I go on to offer any observations 
with regard to the best method of considering and reviewing the working 
of this Trade Agreement, may 1 make this one remark. With regard to 
several matters, a complaint lias been made or expression has been given 
to the feeling that, however seriously the House might consider a problem, 
there was always a sense of unreality relating to the. proceedings of this 
House, inasmuch as, with regard to most matters of importance, the final 
decision rests with an executive which is not responsible to the House and 
which is not removable by the House when it fails to carry out any 
decision of the House. 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali (Delhi: General): It is not reejionsive either- 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan ! I am not summing 
up the criticism in that respect. I am merely indicating that it is the 
meling with regard to many matters that come up for discussion before 
this ^ House. With regard to this particular matter, I may observe that, 
as the House is already aware, having regard to the proceedings that have 
taken place previously in connection with the Ottawa Trade Agreement 
and having regard lo the undertakings given bv Government that the 
House is responsible ?o far as the question of this Trade Agreement is 
concerned and that Government is responsible torihe House with regard 
to this Trade Agreement in the sense that Government have undertaken 
that, in case the House comes to a decision after reviewing the working 
of this Agreement for the first three years that the Agreement is not in 
the interests of India and it calls upon the Government to give notice 
of termination under Article 14, the Government would be bound to give 
such notice, 
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An Honourable Member: Thank you very much. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrull'ah Khan: That being so, I 
would make- an earnest appeal to the House that, having regard to the 
volume of India's trade which would ho affected by any decision of the 
House one wav or ^he other, the House would consider all aspects of the 
question most carefully before it recorded any decision with regard to the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement. E shall put it no higher than that. 1 have no 
reason to doubt whatsoever that the House will do that, but I thought 
it was necessary to stress that aspect of the matter before I proceeded 
to make any further observations on the working of the Trade Agreement. 
Another almost axiomatic statement is that the Government on this side, 
and I have no doubt the Opposition on the other, in considering this 
question will not be influenced by any consideration except the considera- 
tion of (he benefit to India and India's trade. As I have said, there might 
be different views with regard to the method or the procedure to be 
adopted in considering the working of this Agreement, and Government 
have come forward with a motion that a Committee might he appointed 
to consider and report on the working of .the Agreement. It might be 
said — why have not Government come forward with some, positive motion 
asking for the continuance of the Ottawa Trade Agreement, or indicating 
that a modification of the Trade Agreement is necessary, and why do 
Government prefer to have the matter examined in committee and not 
on the floor of the whole House during the course of the debate? On 
this matter, opinions might well differ, but let me put forward two con- 
siderations before the House with regal'd to Government’s preference for 
the method that they have adopted. One is that at certain stages this 
method has m the past been adopted by the House in order to examine 
the value and subsequently to examine the working of this Agreement. In 
1932, the House agreed unanimously to the setting up of a Committee to 
examine and report upon the Ottawa Trade Agreement, -and, as a matter 
of fact, two years later, when the report with regard to the figures for the 
first year was laid before the House, the House again appointed a Com- 
mittee to examine and report on the working of the Ottawa Trade Agree- 
ment, 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhainmadan) : But that Committee 
report was never placed before the House and considered. 

, The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zairullah Eh an: I am now merely 
discussing the method which has been previously adopted for the, examina- 
tion of the question; and, as a matter of fact, I have some recollection — 
if necessary I can get out the reference — that, during tliQ lust, Session, 
a suggestion was made to me at Simla that a Committee should ho set 
up, or a question was asked why a Committee was not sot up to examine 
the -working of the Ottawa Trade Agreement, and I said, I think, that 
I would consider the question in the Budget Session, but that, had Hon- 
ourable Members been anxious to examine the question by means of a 
Committee, I might have been able to meet their wishes, if thev had 
brought the matter te my notice earlier in the Session. So that Govern- 
ment were entitled to assume that this method, which had been considered 
convenient previously by the House for the examination of the Trade 
Agreement, would be considered to be the most suitable, method of 
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examining the working of the Agreement. But even if this method had 
not been adopted before, T venture to submit — and this is the second 
consideration- — that with regard to the working of the Trade Agreement 
during quite abnormal times relating to a largo number of commodities 
on either side, that examination being based upon a lange mass of statistics, 
as I have said, 1 venture to submit that the procedure of Committee would 
be far more appropriate than the procedure of examining it, by a debate 
in the whole House. After all, during the course of a debate in the 
House, individual Members may give expression to their individual 
opinions and judgments, but there is no room lor that interchange and 
interplay of opinion which is available only in committee. The attempt 
to reconcile different points of view, to clear up matters that might be 
obscure, to put forward facts which might be in danger of being ignored, 
and then to arrive, no! at an individual judgment, but at a considered 
collective judgment, is possible only in committee. The great advantage 
would be that in committee all these questions would be examined at 
close quarters by a continuous exchange of views; -where it was, for 
instance, felt that a certain matter was raised for which there was a 
legitimate explanation on the one side or legitimate ground for criticism 
on the other, time and opportunity would be available to put forward that 
explanation or criticism, so that a just decision might be arrived at. Now 
as I have said, there is a great deal of material which has to be considered. 
There are as many ns fifty-five commodities on the Indian side which 
enjoy preference or the right of free entry, and there are as many as 
163 commodities or sub-commodities which enjoy preference under Schedule 
F on the United Kingdom side, and to these might be added some com- 
modities out of Schedule G- tc which preferences have since been extended, 
so that it would not be easy, apart from any considerations of time, to 
consider the value of this Trade Agreement or its/ working with regard tc 
these commodities in a debate in the House; and I might explain that 
perhaps it might strike Honourable Members that the list with regard to 
the Indian preferences is much shorter than the list of United Kingdom 
articles which enjoy preferences in India. As to that, I might observe, 
for one thing, the United Kingdom list, comprising as it does manufac- 
tured articles and not primary commodities, is very much more detailed 
in its definition of articles and sub -articles than the Indian list which 
deals with bulk commodities. But there is one further test to be applied. 
The total value of the exports to the United Kingdom, in the last year 
for which figures are available, from India of commodities that enjoy 
preferences or the right of free entry is just over Its-. 41 crores, while the 
value of the articles exported from the United Kingdom and imported into 
India which enjoy preferences in India was during the last year slightly 
under Rs. 17 crores — Rs. 41 crores on one side and Rs. 17 erorcs on the 
other, 

Sardar Mangal Singh. (East Punjab : Sikli) : Do the Indian figures in- 
clude gold? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: No — the commodities 
which enjoy preference under the Ottawa Trade Agreement; T am not 
talking of the total export between the two countries. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Do they include iron and 
cotton textiles? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrull'ah Khan: Cotton textiles have 
no preference at all. As I have said, even iu normal times the examina- 
tion of a question like this and this mass of figures on the floor oi the 
House would be an extremely complex task and would not be satisfactorily 
carried out by the method of debate; but, as I have said, the working of 
the Ottawa. Trade Agreement has not ueen in normal times- The House 
is fully aware of the chaos into which the commerce and the monetary- 
exchange systems of the world fell some years ago, from which they have 
not yet fully emerged, although it might be hoped that certain tendencies 
me observable which, if they continue, might extricate the world from 
that confusion; but there have been all sorts of schemes resorted to for 
balancing budgets, and for the stabilisation, deflation, or inflation of 
currencies in a desperate attempt to put the exchanges and the credits 
of the different countries involved on a stable basis, there have -been quota 
restrictions, tariffs, exchange restrictions, licensing systems, and all sorts 
of tilings, so that the whole, course of international commerce has, during the 
last few years, been practically reversed. We have rend a great deal of 
the transition from the system of barter to the very highly developed and 
complex system ot international exchanges, and it seems as if we are 
•working back again to the stage of barter in the case of some countries. 
"Now, this 'Trade Agreement has worked against that background and it 
has to bo examined against that background, and that makes the examina- 
tion of the question still more difficult and still more complex. Allowances 
have to be made for all sorts of factors on both sidos. It may be that on 
the surface certain preferences may not have worked well and a perfectly 
good explanation as to how we would have stood if there hod boon no 
..preference might _be forthcoming. On the other hand, on the surface we 
might have made a great deal of progress with regard to certain commodi- 
ties and' there might be explanations showing that we have been helped 
by mere fortuitous circumstances .with regard to them so that the real 
benefit may not be quite as large as may be apparent on the surface, 
while, in other eases, the real benefit might have been concealed by 
factors which have been operating in the opposite direction. I have no 
desire at this stage to examine any of the provisions of the Agreement in 
detail in order to justify the continuance of the Agreement. I am making 
a motion for the appointment of a Committee and I am assuming that 
T may be able to persuade the House before the House records its decision 
on this matter that the best method of examining this question would be 
in committee. Therefore, at this stage, I would not enter into any detailed 
•examination of the working of the preferences. But, before I sit down, 
I might draw the attention of Honourable Members to. certain aspects 1 of 
the question, one or two of which I have already referred to, namely as 
to how India would be affected in the absence of or in the case of' dis- 
continuance of an agreement like the Ottawa Trade Agreement. 1 am not 
saying that on the other side there would not be the consideration that if 
in substitution of this Agreement something could be secured which may 
he from the point of view of some Honourable Members more satisfactory 
than this Agreement, then those results need not follow, but at the present 
moment, I desire to pause and to look at the scheme of the Agreement 
in order to place some considerations before the House which might bear 
upon this question, that is to say Sn the absence of the Trade Agreement, 
what sort of conditions one might have to contemplate. I have already 
made reference to the right of free entry and the right of free entry, as I 
have tried to explain, extends to all commodities entering the United 
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Kingdom except those which were already subject to duty before the 
Import Duties Act was passed, that- is to say upon which revenue duties 
or safeguarding duties had already been imposed. With regard to t-ho 
balance, all articles have a right of free entry, and th§, effect of it is this. 
Not only does it give us a position of equality with regard to such of those 
articles which we are able to export to the United Kingdom — with the 
United Kingdom itself — but it also places us in a position of equality 
with the other Dominions. Now, in the absence of this right of free 
entry, what would be the position of these commodities? The position 
would be that automatically they would become subject, except in the 
case of those which are already in Schedule I of the Import Duties Act,, 
to the tariff schedules of the Import Duties Act and it would place the 
commodities coming from India not only at a disadvantage against articles 
manufactured or commodities produced in the United Kingdom but also 
against all the Dominions and the Colonial Empire. Some of these 
articles are jute manufactures, woollen manufactures, cotton manufactures 
finished leather, unfinished leather, magnesium chloride, sports manu- 
facture and so on. That would be the first effect of the discontinuance of, 
this Trade Agreement. The second effect would be this: the losing of all 
preferences that we enjoy with rogard to articles in Schedules A, B and C. 
Those articles are rice, castor oil, linseed oil, coconut oil, ground nut oil, 
rape oil, sesamum oil, magnesium chloride, coffee (and omitting those 
that I have already mentioned), cotton yarns, unbleached, oil seeds cake 
and meal, paraffin wax, spices, teak and other hardwoods, woollen carpets 
and rugs, rice meal and dust, tobacco, castor seed, magnesite, sandal- 
wood oil, granite setts and curbs, groundnuts, lead, etc. The right of free 
entry will also be denied to articles mentioned in Schedule D, that, is to 
say, shellac, seed lac and stick lac, jute raw, Myrabolams, rice broken, 
mica slabs and splittings, etc. 

Again, without entering into details, we might consider this, that 
having regard to the fluctuations ' through which international trade and 
commerce have been passing during the last few years and having regard 
to the straits to which some of the bigger industrial countries have 
recently been reduced, I do venture to submit that these preferences 
during the last fbroe years have had a very great insurance value in the 
sense that certain tendencies having been set on foot in some countries to- 
which I have made reference, thoy have had to take desperate steps to 
maintain parities of their exchange or to maintain their exchanges at any 
reasonable standaixl and every one of them has been forced to adopt 
measures upon the wisdom or otherwise of which it is not my purpose to 
pronounce here but, they have been forced to adopt moasures of various 
kinds some of which I have already enumerated, in order to balance their 
trado with different countries— Germany, Italy, Tran, Turkey and so 
many other countries. T venture to submit that, apart from the wisdom 
of individual measures adopted, that is a tendency which has been forced 
upon those countries by the confusion into which international exchanges 
and monetary systems liaye fallen. That Mnd of action might have been 
of different- descriptions in different countries, but if India had been 
without any such Agreement and at a disadvantage with regard to the 
light of free entry into the United Kingdom, at a disadvantage with 
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regard to the preferences against foreign countries as well as the Domi- 
nions and the Colonial Empire, India’s case would have been very much 
worse than that of some other countries, and certainly very much worse 
than the position and it is a fairly satisfactory position, in which it finds 
itself today with regard to these matters. As I have said, these negative 
advantages, which have resulted from the Ottawa Agreement, have boon 
of immense insurance value to India, and, in the absence of this Agree- 
ment, these would not have been available, and if this Agreement wore 
denounced it would be realised that they would not be available in the 
future. In this connection, I might observe, as was observed by our 
Trade Delegation to Ottawa, when this question was under discussion in 
the Assembly, that the position, with which India was faced in 1032, was 
no longer what is the positive benefit that India could get out of any 
such scheme; as the result of the reversal of the free trade policy in the 
United Kingdom, the position was: what steps can India take to ensure 
itself against the positive losses that were bound to occur if India was 
not able to enter into a satisfactory trade agreement. That is to say, 
how could it protect itself against loss ? What did it stand to lose in 
case it did not come into any such scheme. I have already given the 
Jtlouso some idea of the insurance value of this Trade Agreement, but T 
need not stop there. As a matter of fact, the Trade Agreement has boon 
of positive value to India m promoting its trade, in the larger consumption 
of its commodities in the United Kingdom to a considerable extent. As 
I have said, it is not my purpose to go into details more especially as I 
have very few minutes left within which to conclude my observations. 
As an instance of the complexity of the question as well "as an instance 
indicating the direction in which some of these preferences have helped 
India, 1 might make reference to one or two commodities though I need 
not go into them in detail. Take, for instance, linseed, which has been 
the object, during question hour at any rate, of a considerable amount of 
anxiety on behalf of certain Honourable Members. Immediately before 
this preference came into operation, the total export of linseed to all 
countries from India was, in 1931-32, 120,000 tons; and in 1932-33, 

72,000 tons. The rough estimate is that out; of our total production of 
linseed about 200,000 tons are consumed inside the country itself, How, 
out of these two figures, the export to the United Kingdom was 14,000 
tons in each case. In 1933-34, the total export was 379,000 tons; in 
1934-35, 239,000 tons and in the eleven months of 1935-36, 148,000 tons. 
Out of these the export to the United Kingdom was as follows: 

Tons. 

1933- 34 .......... 176,000 

1934- 35 ... 104,000 

1935- 36 (11 months) . . ... . . , . 44,000 

The lowest of these is more than three times the figures for tlio two 
12 Noon. y ears 1931-32 and 1932-33. And let me make this observation 
and that illustrates the complexity of the consideration of this 
question. In these 11 months of the last year though there has been a 
fall, our figures show that by the end of the year, that is to say, taking 
into account the figures for March which are still expected, we shall not 
have any appreciable exportable balance left. The smallness of the 
•export is due to the fact that our exportable balances had been exhausted 
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and wa had in the last year only to deal with the crop for that particular 
year which was a bumper crop. That being so, our figures show that out 
of a total crop of 418,000 tons which has been the biggest for ten years, 
allowing for home consumption we have already exported 148,000 tons; 
and the rate at which the export has been taking place in the first two 
months of the year is such as to lead to the hope that there would be 
very little left of the remaining 70,000 tons that are available for export. 
Let me illustrate this by a reference to figures. During the first two 
months of 1936 the total export has been 42,000 tons and the export to 
the United Kingdom during January and February 1936 has been 20,000 
tons. Therefore, I am fully justified in placing before the House these 
figures showing how various factors might operate in different parts of a 
year; and thaL it would be wise to examine this question more closely and 
incidentally to examine it at a stage when the figures of all the three 
years are complete. This question of linseed is, I venture to submit, a 
good illustration of the fact that upon incomplete figures for three years 
as considered a judgment would not be possible as would be possible 
upon complete figures for these years. Then, with regard to prices. 
Indian linseed, having regard to the preference, has enjoyed a very much 
better price in the United Kingdom than linseed from the Argentine. 

Take, again, the ease of rice. The preference on rico is a penny per 
pound and since April 1935 we have got three-quarters of a penny per 
pound on paddy also. The figures of exports from India into the United 
Kingdom were: 


1981 , 
1932 . 
1033 . 

1934 . 

1935 • 


Tons. 

23.000 

26.000 

32.000 

40.000 

45.000 


That again, shows the value of having figures for all the three years. 
There might be certain progressive tendencies indicated in certain com- 
modities, the value of which would have to be taken into account. After 
all we are quite aware of the almost elementary stage at which our 
propaganda organisation and market organisation stand; and we shall also 
have to take into account the stage at which we stand with regard to 
these matters in order to judge what benefit might be extractable from 
these preferences. 


Similarly, take ground-nuts. I shall not go -into- details at this late 
stage, but the Indian exports to. the United Kingdom were as follows : 

1930—45,000 tons; 1931, 81,000 tons; 1932, 58,000 tons; 1933, 70,000 
tons; 1934, 72,000 tons; 1935, 90,000 tons. 


And the exports of ground-nut to the United Kingdom are worth from 
60 lakhs to a crore per annum. 

Then, take tea. With regard to tea the position is this. The three 
great countries that supply tea to the United Kingdom, the biggest con- 
sumer of tea, and also • to the rest of the world are Ceylon, the Dutch 
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East Indies and India. Honourable Members are aware that there is a 
restriction scheme in operation with regard to tea which places this 
commodity 'in a peculiar position. But, apart from that, Indian tea 
enjoys in the United Kingdom a preference over Dutch tea of two pence 
per pound, and it exports to the United Kingdom 15 million pounds ster- 
ling worth of tea, that is to say, Rs. 20 erores worth of tea; and for that 
20 erores gets a priEe from which the net profit will be two pence per 
pound greater than, in the case of the Dutch East Indies. Honourable 
Members can themselves make a calculation as to how much that comes 
to in rupees. India supplies 55 per cent, of the United Kingdom's 
imports of tea and the United Kingdom takes over 90 per cent, of the 
total exports of India in tea. If this preference were lost, India would be 
relegated to the position of the Dutch East Indies, that is to say, would 
be subject to a duty of 4 pence per pound and lose the preference. 

Now, Sir, I need not go on with regard to half a dozen other commo- 
dities that I have here with regard to -which 1 wanted to give figures, — 
tanned hides and skins, teakwood and so on. And let me come imme- 
diately to cotton which is the last commodity that I want to refer to. With 
regard to cotton, I have already submitted to Honourable Members that 
Article 8 provides that His Majesty’s Government would co-operate in 
promoting any scheme for the larger consumption of Indian cotton in the 
United Kingdom markets that might be agreed upon between the trading 
communities of the two countries. In pursuance of these efforts, the 
Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee was set up which lias been carrying 
on research into the possible uses to which short staple Indian cotton 
might be put in the United Kingdom, has been carrying on propaganda and 
has been studying marketing conditions, bringing short staple Indian 
cotton to the notice of textile manufacturers, and so on. Two of their 
reports have been published and have no doubt been noted by Honourable 
Members; and again I might give certain figures to show what has been 
done in that direction. Cotton does not enjoy any preference; it has the 
right of free entry into the United Kingdom. Therefore any improvement 
with regard to the position of cotton was only to he expected from putting 
into operation the undertaking given in Article 8. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Is there any 
cotton in any other part of the world which has not free entry ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: What I mean is 
that, with regard to cotton, there is no advantage that arises from any 
preference. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am afraid I was not understood. Has not 
cotton got free entry from > every part of tin*, world into the United 
Kingdom ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am afraid the 
Honourable Member did not understand me. I said it has no preference, 
which means it is free from 1 all countries; and therefore I said that any 
benefit to he looked to in this connection was the benefit which might 
result from the activities of the Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee. 
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With regard to this Ihe figures of imports of Indian cotton into the United 
Kingdom are: 

Bales. 


Season of 1932-33 (season begins with 1st August) . . 230,000 

„ „ 1933-34 362,000 

„ „ 1034-35 394,000 


And the latest advices are that the figures for the period from the 1st 
August, 1935, to the 12th March, 1936, are 306,000 bales as compared with 
207,000 bales during the same period in the last year, that is to say,' an 
advance during the current year of 100,000 bales. Taking the figures on 
the basis of calendar years and also making a distinction between short- 
staple cotton and long-staple cotton — because there has been some criti- 
cism that although the consumption of Indian cotton has increased in the 
United Kingdom the consumption has been mainly with regard to long- 
staple cotton, and, therefore., the anxiety of India to find a market for 
short-staple cotton has not been eased — I. may give the following figures. 

I]i the calendar year 1932 the total exports to the United Kingdom 
were 133,000 bales, 67,000 out of which were short-staple 
cotton ; 

In the calendar year 1933 the total exports to the United Kingdom 
were 273,000 bales, 113,000 out of which were short-staple 
potton ; 

lu the calendar year 1934 the total exports to the United Kingdom 
were 383,000 bales, 171,000 out of which were short-staple 
cotton ; and 

In the calendar year 1935 the total exports to the United Kingdom 
were 414,000 bales, 206,000 out of which were short-staple 
cotton. 

Therefore, I venture to submit, again, that the activities of the com- 
mittee which has been set up in pursuance of Article 8 of this Agreement 
have been of considerable value. But. apart from that, in making refer- 
ence to these articles and commodities, my point was this. Here is the 
interplay of different kinds of factors with regard to which several matters 
would have to he examined and explained, criticised and reconciled, before 
a considered judgment could be pronounced upon the -working of the Trade 
Agreement, and therefore, my submission is that as I have no doubt that 
the House is anxious that the judgment that it records upon the working 
of this Agreement should proceed only upon one consideration and upon 
that alone, that is to say, to what extent the Trade Agreement has benefited 
and is likely to benefit India's interests and India’s trades, I think, if I 
may say so without impertinence, that the House would he well advised 
to consider this matter in detail in committee before it considors it again 
in full session on the report of that CommiUee. Again, Sir, as I have 
said before — and T hope I shall not he accused of repetition — I am perfect- 
ly certain that the House is fully conscious of its responsibility in the 
matter — not using tba ; expression in the ordinary sense, but in -the sense 
that any decision that the House corned to with regard to the exercise- of 
the option given in Article 14 of the Ottawa Trade Agreement would be 
binding upon them. With these observations, I commend this motion to 
the consideratoin of the House. (Loud Applause.) 
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Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Motion moved: 

“That, in accordance with the recommendation of the Committee referred to m 
the Resolution adopted by this Assembly on the 6th December, 1932, a Committee ol 
this Assembly consisting of the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce, Sir Gwja Shan ai 
Bajpai, Mr F. E. James, Sir H. P. Mody, Mr. K. L. Gauba, Sir Abdul Halim 
Grhuznavi, and the Mover be constituted to examine the working of the Arade Agree- 
ment concluded at Ottawa, on the 20th August, 1932, between His Majesty s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and the Government of India, and to report to the 
House thereon”. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): There are twelve 
amendments of which notice has been received, and another in the name 
of Mr. Jinnah of which notice has been received today- The Chair finds, 
on going through the amendments, that, those which stand in the names 
of Members of the Congress and the Nationalist Parties are all for denun- 
ciation of the Agreement — there is little variation in language, but that 
is of no importance whatever. There are two amendments in the name 
•of Mr. Gauba. 

Mr. K. L. Gauba (East Central Punjab : Muhammadan) : Bir, 1 
would only move No. 12. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Bir Abdur Rahim) : As regards that, 
it apparently contemplates the Report being considered in Committee 
subject to certain conditions. Mr. Jinnah ’s amendment of which the 
Chair has received notice just now and ;n respect to which the Chair will 
be prepared to suspend the Standing Order as regards the period of notice 
if the Honourable Member wishes to movo it, is also to the effect that 
notice be given denouncing the Agreement in terms of Article 14 ol the 
Agreement; he also makes another recommendation to Government as 
regards the method of entering into trade agreements. It is clearly un- 
necessary that all tlio amendments denouncing the Agreement of which 
notice has been given by Members of the same Party should be moved. 
The Chair understands that the Members of tlie Congress Party, except 
Mr. Desai, do not wish to move their amendments. As regards Dr. 
Banerjen and Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya, the Chair does not 
know if they wish to move their amendments, because theirs are also to- 
the same effect as Mr. Dosai’s. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
If Mr. Desai moves his amendment, I will support it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : Mery well, the 
Honourable Member will await his turn. The Chair understands Mr. 
Gauba wants to move his amendment, and Mr. Jinnali, the Chair takes 
it, also wants to move his amendment. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Bir Abdur Rahim) : All these three 
amendments can be moved, and the discussion will proceed on all the- 
three amendments as well as the original Resolution. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji (Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau: 
Indian Commerce) : Sir, I do want to move my amendment. It is more- 
comprehensive and goes farther than the other amendments. 


B 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The Chair over- 
looked that amendment, the Honourable Member can move his amend- 
ment too., • 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai (Bombay Northern Division • Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I beg lo move the amendment that stands in my 
name : 

‘That for the original motion, the following be substituted : 

‘That tlie Government of India do give notice under Article 14 of the Agree- 
ment concluded at Ottawa between His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India on August 20th, 1932, that the Agreement is to 
terminate on a date six months from the date of notice’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That lor the original motion, the following be substituted : 

‘That the Government of India do give notice under 'Article 14 of the Agree- 
ment concluded at Ottawa between His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India on August 20th, 1932, that the Agreement is to 
terminate on a date six months from the date of notice’.” 

Mr. K. L. Gauba: Sir, I move : 

“‘That the following be added at the end of the motion : 

‘(1) In considering the working of the Agreement, the Committee may suggest 
such modifications, in the event of continuation, as the Committee may 
consider necessary in the interests of India. 

(2) On the consideration of the Report of the Committee, the House may decide 

that- 

led the Agreement be terminated, in which case, Government undertakes 
and shall forthwith give notice of denunciation and take such further 
steps' as may he necessary to this effect ; 

(6) the Agreement be continued conditional upon certain modifications. In 
the latter ease, Government will negotiate along the lines recom- 
mended by the House, and any further agreement arrived at with the 
Government of the United Kingdom shall, before being given effect 
to, be submitted for ratification to this House. 

(3) The Report of the Committee be submitted not later than 15th July, 

1936’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) • Amendment 
moved : 

“That the following be added at the end of the motion : 

‘(1) In considering the working of the Agreement, the Committee may suggest 
such modifications, in the event of continuation, as the Committee may 
consider necessary in the interests of India. 

■ (2) On the consideration of the Report of the Committee, tlie House may decide 
that — 

(a) the Agreement be terminated, in which case, Government undertakes 

and shall forthwith give notice of denunciation and take such further 
steps as may be necessary to this effect; 

(b) the Agreement be continued conditional upon certain modifications. In 

the latter case, Government will negotiate along the lines recom- 
mended by the House, and any further agreement arrived at with the 
Government of the United Kingdom shall, before being given effect 
to, be submitted for ratification to this House. 

i3) Tlie Report of the Committee be submitted not later than 15th Julv, 
1936’.” 
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“Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: Sir. I mine: 

"That for the original motion, the following be substituted : 

'That the Trade Agreement concluded at Ottawa on the 20th of August, 1932. 
between TIis Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the 
Government of India be terminated; that the notice of this termination 
as required under Article 14 of the Agreement be immediately given to 
His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom; and that no such 
Trade Agreement be hereafter concluded with any country by the Gov- 
ernment of India except on a basis of complete reciprocity and after 
pievious consultation with this Assembly’.” 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bnhim) ; Amendment 
moved : 


"That for the original motion, the following he substituted : 

'That the Trade Agreement concluded at Ottawa on the 20th of August, 1932, 
between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the 
Government of India be terminated ; that the notice of this termination 
ns required under Article 14 of tile Agreement be immediately given to 
His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom; and that no such 
Trade Agreement be hereafter concluded with any country by the Gov- 
ernment of India except on a basis of complete reciprocity and after 
previous consultation with this Assembly - .” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, I move ; 

"That for the original motion, the. following lie substituted : 

'This Assembly reepmmends to the Governor General in Council that the Ottawa 
Agreement, dated the 20th August, 1932, be terminated without delay 
and a notice of denunciation be given in terms of Article 14 thereof. 
The Assembly further recommends that the Government of India should 
immediately examine the trend of trade of India with various other 
important countries and the United Kingdom and investigate the possibi- 
lities of entering into such bilateral trade treaties with them whenever 
and wheiever possible to bring about the expansion of export trade of 
India in those markets and submit such treaty or treaties for the approval 
of this Assembly’.” r 

Mr, President (lhe Honourable Sir Abdur lialiiin) * Amendment 
anoved ; 


■“That for the original motion, the following be substituted : 

‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Ottawa 
Agreement, _ dated the 20th August, 1932, be terminated without delay 
and a notice of denunciation be given in terms of Article 14 thereof. 
I he Assembly further recommends that the Government of India should 
immediately examine the trend of trade of India with various other 
important countues and the United Kingdom and investigate the possibi- 
lities of entering into such bilateral trade treaties with them whenever 
and wnerever possible to bring about the expansion of export trade of 
India in those markets and submit such treaty or treaties for the approval 


^ r ' Bhulabhai J. Desai: Hir. it is somewhat.. refreshing to be reminded 
by the Honourable the Mover of this motion of the responsibility that 
hes or, tins House m the matter of the effect of our conduct on anv voting 
that the House may take on this question. It is almost ironical, con- 
sidering the way m which responsibility has been discharged by them 
from time to time. Bui 1 may assure him, on behalf of those who think 
Math me, that, it is vriih a sense of responsibility that we commend the 
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step which is contained in the amendment winch stands in my name. 
Not only that; hut it is also nn important contrast with the somewhat 
indecisive and vacillating policy as adumbrated in the motion before the 
'House. 

Let mo begin not with a long historical account of the kind which has 
been given, by the Honourable W'r Muhammad Znfrulluh Khan, hut with 
the Agreement itself; so far as the House is concerned, there are only 
two clauses to which attention has been, ealled — clause 8 to which I shall 
come towards the end, in dealing with the question of cotton; and clause 
14 which runs in his form : 

“This Agreement between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
tho Government of India shall continue in force until a date six months after notice 
of denunciation has been given by either party”. 

Then, there follows tt proviso which it. is unnecessary io consider, 
owing to the manner in which the case lias been presented, for the appoint- 
ment of a committee by the Honourable the Mover 1 will also mention 
tho fact that when the Agreement was entered into, under what was 
called stress of circumstances arising out of the Import Tariff Duties Act 
of 1932, launching a somewhat new policy on the pari of the United 
Kingdom in the matter of trade relationship with other countries, and 
after reading tho account as given by Sir Joseph Shore of the justification 
— and taking at least his language which was unequivocal — (he only 
justification for entering into the Agreement which brought before the 
House for its confirmation in November, 1932. The way m which the 
matter was looked at was not so much as to see what would be the 
effect of the operation of the Agreement in the matter of tariff duties of 
the United Kingdom on the future trade of India, but, in anticipation 
and 'in advance, hustled almost by an apprehension which was unreal, 
into entering into an Agreement as to one aspect of which at least there 
are no two opinions, and on that the evidence is unequivocal. Under 
clause 14 of the Agreement, it was competent to the United Kingdom to 
give notice for the termination of this Agreement, The fact remains, of 
which sufficient significance has not been understood, that the United 
Kingdom during the three years and even now docs not seek to terminate 
this Agreement. Tt may require a considerable amount of argument in 
any other regard, but, so far as tin's one outstanding fact is concerned, 
it requires no argument at. all. It proves one thing conclusively, that so 
far as the United Kingdom is concerned, it is satisfied that it lias gained 
bv the .Agreement, which it does not wish to terminate. (Opposition 
Clionrs.) 'You must, therefore, begin in an examination of this kind — 
and fortunately I have this advantage that I am not oppressed with an 
expert having commenced on the other side — there was a layman entirely, 
to a certain extent better instructed' and served, but nonetheless occupy- 
ing an almost similar position; and the most surprising omission hi his 
speech was the fact that, bilateral as that Agreement is in the matter of 
India’s trade, vou have not been told why it is that the United Kingdom 
still desires the continuation of the Agreement and has never suggested' 
that they required either termination or revision. You, therefore, begin 
with a most fundamental and important fact, and, therefore, that part of it 
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would certainly not require examination, that so far as the United King- 
dom is concerned, the figures which have been published show clearly 
that they stand definitely and clearly to gain by the continuance of the 
Agreement .... 

Mr. M. A, Jinn^h: They are quite satisfied 


Mr, Bhulabhai J, Desalt They are 'quite satisfied. Therefore, 1 pre- 
sume being the shrewd businessmen that they are and looking after their 
interests, both politically paramount and economically strong, they are 
not the persons who are likely not to raise a voice if the Agreement in any 
behalf affected them adversely to the smallest extent. It is that which is 
.the most important buck-ground with which to commence, unci not in 
any sense a political back-ground at all. At the time when this Agree- 
ment was brought before this House, the result of the votes, as far as 
I am able to see and read the speeches, was that the House was unable 
to come to the conclusion on an issue which -was wrongly put, whether 
the Agreement if entered into would he disadvantageous t-o the interests 
•of India. Sir, I must enter here an emphatic protest against the manner 
jn which questions of this kind are sought to be dealt with for purposes 
of Indian trade and its expansion and improvement. The question before 
the House ought to have been, just as they want us now to enter into 
an examination after a period of three years, to see how the. Agreement 
would work, it was their obvious duty to have allowed the Tariff Duties 
Act to work and to sec what was its effect on Indian trade before entering 
.into an agreement, in this somewhat indecisive and dubious manner. T 
■am, therefore, here first to point out that it was done— not. in the interests' 
of India —and the very denial of it shows, and the denial is made more 
often^ than not too assertive, that there is a consciousness or a belief 
That it should not be dealt with ou any political ground whatever but 
can it ever b e denied that in the very term “Imperial Preference”, there 
is and must be involved the domination of the stronger partner to the 
Agreement? (Hear, hear.) The fact remains that of all the parties at 
the Imperial Conference the one party that was the weakest, the one 
party that was the most inferior, so far a B its political and economic 
situation was concerned, it was India, and vet, it i g said that it, will be 
wrong on our part to point out that the immediate effect was,— you 
may call it coercion, you may not call it by any stronger term —that it 
has not been to the advantage of India, but von are certainly bound to see 
in it the motives underlying the Agreement from the very manner in 
which it was rushed through, and the. way in which it was' brought and 
the ground on which it was accepted hv the House. 

Then, Sir,, I cannot understand why it, was said that we must give it 

fwT : T rS t’r ’ “V* Uiey might as wo31 S W> considering the. speech . 
that has been delivered m support of this motion, that perhaps another 
,cn years would not show those tendencies are going to work out Tt is 
rt al T^ offence to this House, almost a dereliction of its duty 
on the part of the Government of India that at all events, having entered 
mto the Agreement with an indecisive feeling in their own mind, that, even 

fjl o e f C \ 0t thre . e ln8tetwl of for a Committee, they ought to 

nlV / uf e ^ amm ® d b >’ onv expert or by any authority they ' liked and 
p aced before this House their positive opinion as to what was the effect 
of this Agreement on India, because they undertook' the. i msplsibf% 
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of entering upon it, and it is not up to them to say now : “We do not 
know how it works, there are tendencies which are said to be negative”., 
called in a sense insurance. It is very much like, Sir, the case of a. 
physician who, if he cannot do any good to his patient, often says: "If l : 
had not treated you, might have been easily worse”. r W ell , if that is all' 
that the Government of India can -say, I Lliink they themselves, on their 
own showing, have made out a ease for the amendment for which we- 
stand, for, Sir, it was up to them as a pari of their absolute duty In 
have got it examined by some experts or by some recognised' 
authority. And why did they not do it? [ am not one of those who- 
believe that they have not done their duty so far as they themselves and 
their internal councils were concerned, but T am one of those who believe 
that a legitimate inference can bo drawn from the fact that they sire not- 
able to come to this House and say, that while this Agreement has ad- 
mittedly done good to Great Britain it has also done a proportionate andt 
adequate good to this country. What prevented them from examining- 
the agreement with the two experts who have been sworn m today for 
purposes of supporting it in this House. You don’t need the experts here 
if the point in. issue is you will examine it in future. Therefore, I take r 
it that in their own heart of hearts they believe they have got to prove the 
true issue lor which they ought to have, been prepared and of which the- 
burden lies upon them. If they are not, they stand condemned, and if 
they are, they stand even more condemned, in that it was their duty to 
take the House into their unreser-yed confidence as to the examination of 
their results. The points which have been touched upon towards the end 
cf the Honourable the Mover’s speech are those which f propose to deal 
with shortly myself, bub in the commencement, Sir, it is these three im- 
portant matters to which I wish to call the attention of the House. After 
that, I wish to call the attention of the House to a Committee which was 
appointed in the year 1934 for the examination of the working of the 
Agreement during that period. I am not complaining here, and I will' 
not detain the House with a complaint that that was not brought before, 
the House, though I am here to say that it was their obvious duty tn 
have brought it before this House. (Hear, hear.) I will not detain the 
House also by reading what appears to be a somewhat dubious conclusion 
of the Report as signed by the several Members calling themselves the 
majority, hut the clear verdict contained at page 54 of Mr. K. C. Neogy,. 
Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. B. Sitaramaraju is the one that I wish to- 
read, and I wish to read it for more than one reason, nob only because 
it contains a clear judgment according to their conception, but also 
because in the light of that opinion, it was the duty of the Government 
of India not to allow the matter to drift, but to take it up immediately 
there and then. Their conclusions are : 

“(1) That the preferences given by the United Kingdom to our agricultural products 
havo not to any extent that matters helped India to recover lost ground. On the 
other hand, the preference given by us to the Unitod Kingdom’s import has adverse- 
ly affected our foreign markets. 

(2) The heavy deficiency in our exports, which is the most disquieting feature of 
the situation, is mainly due to the -weakening of our foreign markets, and the small 
increase in the exports that there -has been in 1933-34 as compared with the previous 
year, is not such as to re-assure us that India is on the fair way to economic and 
financial recovery. 
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(3) Having regard to the economic policies adopted practically by all other coun 
tries, trade agreements on the basis of mutual interests seem to be inevitable. 

1 don’t want to read their recommendation in detail. This is what 
was reported to the Hjouse on tho 30th of August, 1934. Yet, what is 
the excuse, what is the explanation offered for continuing to drift for a 
period of two vears thereafter? For there was nothing certainly in Article 
14 requiring them to go on for a period of three years, irrespective of its 
effects or advantages or otherwise, on India and the sole interests of India, 
but the fact remains that they were the agents of the Secretary of State, 
and being the agents of the Secretary of State, their attention was more 
directed to their masters than to the interests of India to which we are 
often told we ought to pay unqualified and exclusive attention. I believe, 
Sir, the boot is on the other leg, for, if in 1934 responsible elected Mem- 
bers, even in that Assembly, of the standing to which I have called 
attention, came to that conclusion, it was up to the Government then to 
bring it up, make their own Report upon it. So far as Hr. Meek’s and 
Dr. Matthai’s Reports are concerned, I shall have to say a few words 
later, but the matter was not examined as it ought to have been examined 
in view of the definite opinion expressed in 1934 by three Members of the 
Assembly. The matter, Sir, does not i-est there. So far as the Federation 
of Indian Chambers is concerned, so far as the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
of Bombay is concerned, so far as the Indian Merchants’ Chamber of 
Calcutta is concerned, they have definitely expressed their opinion that 
the Agreement, on the whole, has not worked for the benefit of India, and 
a notice of termination should be given. As against that, I have not seen 
any other opinion expressed by the British interests even in this country. 

Now, Sir, after all is said and done, the expert’s opinions do not 
matter in tho light of this affirmative, evidence provided by persons whose 
interest and daily interest is touched and affected. T have been fold by 
my friends that they are cleverer than those whose pockets are touched 
and who understand their interests. But we would rather not take their 
speculative advice, but prefer the more concrete foundations of those wlm 
are able to snv how much money goes into their pockets and how much 
money goes out of their pockets. They cannot be under a mistake, if two 
rupees have gone out, that they have, have gone out, though my friend, the 
expert, may lead thorn to believe by a jugglery that they ought to think 
that what is not a fact is a fact and both the rupees are there. So that, 
the question no longer depends on the advice of experts at all. After all r 
you are considering the interests of the trade of India, and who is more 
fit to pronounce as the result of the trade operations than the interests affect- 
ed by those operations ? Therefore, it requires no examination by our friend, 
the expert who would say, “If you had not done what I had told you, you 
might have been worse”, a proposition which cannot be tested. “What 
I am telling you is this. If you do nob continue to take my nostrum, you 
may be even worse in future.” That is not tho kind of thing that a man 
endowed with any common sense, trained either in business or in law 
can pay heed to at all, and 1 am really surprised that experts should coiqe 
in where the patient is in a position to pronounce upon his own condition, — 
its advantages and disadvantages, and benefits. We are, therefore, face 
to face with this issue, — on those opinions which have been expressed, is- 
a further continuance of this Agreement to be agreed to? The next issue 
is, what is to be lost so far as the interests of India are concerned ? I am 
informed, during the course of the argument and during the course of 
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ninny of the criticisms which have taken place, that if \>e give notice 
of termination, we lose the United. Kingdom's good will. Sir, I have been 
■idvising businesspeople for a period of some 30 years, and my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Jinuah, has done that for a further decade. But T have never 
yet known that if two business men enter into au agreement there is any 
question of passion or prejudice; if either of ihem having the right to give 
notice of termination does so, lie loses the good will of the other man. It is 
a well-known thing, you may have a lease for a period of three years for 
instance, with a proviso of six months’ notice of termination, and it is the 
notice of termination which brings about, or which is the only inducing 
cause for a better agreement. If you choose to continue io suffer dis- 
advantages and not to give notice, there is no inducement for anybody at 
all, particularly for the other side who is entirely satisfied with the results. 
Why should Britain give any notice? Why should Britain revise any- 
thing? They have no inducement to do so. My respectful suggestion to 
the .House is that a genuine inference from any trade understanding of 
matters of this kind is that you are entitled to suppose that the only way 
to bring about a negotiating mind in those who have n decided advantage 
is to say, ‘'So far as 1 am concerned, you have six months’ notice, so that, 
we may consider whether other and hotter terms could not be negotiated 
between us”. Therefore, from the point of view of business I personally 
fail to see how it can he said, with what face arc you going to deal with the 
other party for the purpose of revision of tins Agreement? Tire party that 
is at an advantage and thinks it beneficial has no reason, whatever, to enter 
into another agreement. Even if you went there, you would be told, 
“Why should we?” But If, on the oilier hand, wo say, “We will termi- 
nate this Agreement, notice will be given towards the end of April 
terminating m the month of October ", then we have got a real period of 
six months, an effective period of six months, within which they must 
either continue at the end of that term with a better state of relationship 
between us, or lot it be terminated. Having regard to the basic fact that 
it has worked to the advantage, of Britain, that is the. only way in which 
any man with any business sense would go about this matter if this 
Agreement is to bo revised at all. That brings me to this. According to 
the opinion of businessmen themselves, in the summary of conclusions they 
have come to on a detailed examination of the Agreement, a detailed 
examination of which we' are asked now i.o undertake for the third, fourth, 
■or fifth time — a detailed examination by the Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry shows this. I will take by articles a little, 
later, and I wish, ns far as possible, to confine myself within the limits of 
the time that have been imposed upon me: 

“Tile examination of the several commodities in the export trade of India leads 
■one to the following conclusions : 

(a) In the case of linseed oil, hides and skins undressed, pepper, tobacco, pig 
lead, in spite of the United Kingdom increasing her imports, she took less from India 
and the extra market made available was either taken up by the Dominions or foreign 
countries, 

(b) In ease of nee, oil-seed cake, rice meal and dust, ground-nut, pulses, goat 
skms, the United Kingdom took no doubt more from India but India’s exports 
to other non-Empire countries suffered. Some of these illustrations point out how 
•diversions of trade have taken place. 

(c) In case of coffee and tobacco, even with a preference, India could not improve 
her position because of certain factors which are permanent features of these parti- 
cular articles but which ,w ei 'e ignored by the Delegation .... 
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In ease of a number of commodities as has been pointed out in clause (a) above, 
India lost her ground in the United Kingdom market in spite of a preference and 
•.the extra market available in the United Kingdom was taken up by other countries. 
It will be found that the non-Empire suppliers are neutralizing the 10 per cent, 
preference by the greater depreciation of their currencies. 

The examination of the import trade of India conclusively proves the apprehen- 
sion held out by the Indian public that India was made to pay at Ottawa a premium 
to the British manufltcturers for their inability to compete with continental manu- 
facturers by making available to them greater share in the import trade of India 
under the Ottawa scheme of preferences. In practically every line of import trade, 
the United Kingdom secured either a substantial gain or consolidated lier position 
in several of the important items of imports into India, such as, chemicals and chemical 
preparations, instruments and apparatus, machinery and mill-work, iron and steel, 
rubber manufactures, motor cars and cycles. Under all these heads, the United 
Kingdom secured a substantia] advance in her trade with India”. 

The conclusion, therefore, is once more reinforced after a period of four 
years, the conclusion which was reported to this House and ought to 
have been considered in the month of August, 1934: 

"That India’s export trade in agricultural produce with the United Kingdom did 
not show any substantial advance owing to the fact that the British dominions secur- 
ing similar preference gained a better and stronger footing in the United Kingdom 
market over India’s produce; 

• That the intense economic nationalism initiated by the United Kingdom m creat- 
ing an economic block within the Empire has restricted the growth of internationalism 
of trade instead of encouraging it and forced a number of manufacturing non-Empire 
countries to resort to impoit licenses, quota restrictions and exchange control to 
arrest the passivity of trade, which measures, in ease of India, affected her export 
trade to these non-Empire countries”. 

It- is now almost n common place Hint, ns against, three crores ol gain, 
which is sought, to be pointed out in the reports of Dr. Muttlmi, there are 
twenty-four crores of loss of foreign trade of India. The only explanation 
that lias been vouchsafed is that those countries, in their own interests, 
in order to balance their own trade, have resorted to tins course. The 
shortest answer lo that is obvious. You are not able to receive from these 
countries some of their articles, they are entitled not, to receive the import 
of your goods, and that is the reason why our trade with non-Empiro 
countries lias suffered. So far as they are concerned, they would not take 
any of our raw products because we have, as a result of the preference, 
refused to take their finished goods. Therefore, the very reason given is 
sufficient to show that there is every advantage, so far as the Agreement is 
■concerned, _ in its being now terminated. As regards the tendencies, 1 
wish to point out that it is one of those nebulous tilings which it is very 
■difficult to examine the value of. But, is it because the problem is difficult, 
therefore, we are to be launched into a region of speculation, or are we to 
iopt it upon the touchstone of the opinion of Ihe interests affected, not an 
•opinion on an issue of a purely political character, not an opinion on a 
matter in which they do not individually participate, either by way of 
profit or by way of loss, but an opinion, the touchstone, whether they 
stand to gain or stand to lose. J am told that J am oppressed by the 
opinions of merchants as opposed to the expert, but let me tell liini that, 
whereas his opinion puts him to no loss, except a speech in this House,' 
thc^ opinion of those who suffer or gain is the real and better opinion by 
which we would choose lo go. In so far as the, articles to which attention 
has been called are concerned, I will deal with only linseed and cotton. 
As to linseed the position is extremely simple- 

"It was generally agreed in 1932 that linseed was a crop which was most likely to 
;pront from a preferential treatment. The trade figures for 1933 and 1934 show a 
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most revolutionary change in the imports of linseed into the United Kingdom. During-, 
these two years, India supplied much larger quantities of linseed than Argentine, 
winch has during the post war period been the chief supplier to United Kingdom. 
This change seems to have been chiefly due to a shortage of crops and an increase 
in price of the Argentine linseed. On account of the shortage of crops in Argentine, 
the demand for Indian linseed increased not only in the United Kingdom but in* 
the entire world market”. 

Therefore, so far as this is concerned, the explanation is obvious and ! 
requires no investigation. So far as cotton is concerned, Article 8 clearly 
shows that there is no obligation. This is a pious wish which they may or.' 
may not fulfil. To call it an Agreement. T submit, is to use a wrong phrase- 
altogether. Article 8 says: 

“His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom undertake that they will co- 
operate m any practicable scheme that may be agreed between the manufacturing,' 
trading and producing interests in the United Kingdom and India for promoting, 
whether by research, propaganda or improved marketing, the greater use of Indian.- 
cotton in the United Kingdom”. 

If n clever man, and a hard headed lawyer that he was at- all events- 
before he came here and who still has that training in his mind, calls this 
an agreement, I would certainly tell him that he ought to reconsider the " 
meaning of the word ‘agreement’. An agreement which involves no obli- 
gation, the non-fulfilment of which does not in the least degree expose him. 
to any loss is, according to my humble understanding, no agreement at all. 
As to tea, the Honourable the Mover has himself given the answer. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: If my Honourable* 

friend reads my speech in print later on, he will find' that .1 have described 
it quite correctly. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: Article 8 of the Agreement contains an article 
which, on his own admission, is not an agreement. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: [ have no* said that. 
When you road my speech, you will find that I have described it quite 
correctly. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai: [ have only one word more to say on the 
question of tea. So far as tea is concerned, the countries affected by the 
Agreement are Java, Ceylon and India and I think even an expert business 
man would not be able to separate the effect of the Agreement and say 
what the effect would have been if the Agreement bad not been made. 
India is a debtor country and Britain takes at least 40 crores as pointed 
out by the Honourable the Finance Member for invisible services — they 
are very invisible indeed! And we pay in the shape of our raw products. 
It is unthinkable that Tndia, if she had stood on her own ground, could 
have been rushed into this Agreement as she has been. It always pays a 
creditor to keep the debtor a solvent country, ub was proved in the case of 
Germany after the Treaty of Versailles. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that you cannot go on taking gold for the purpose of balancing your 
trade. A time must arrive when you must take other products, for gold 
cannot be eaten. You can only preserve it for the purpose of backing your 
currency. I, therefore, submit, that both in the initial stages in 1984 and 
in the year 1936, there is a unanimity of opinion, which the Government of 
India have not dared to contravert, in favour of an immediate notice of the 
denunciation of this Agreement. 
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Mr. K. L. Gauba: Sir, the Leader of the Opposition usually likes the 
final word on every subject of great occasion. Today, Sir, he has preferred 
to be the oracle of termination, but, 1 hope that lie will at least concede 
that the arguments that have been advanced in the last 35 minutes are not 
the last word on an important subject of this character. Shorn of the ele- 
gant phraseology of which ho is a pastmaster, T am afraid, iny friend, the 
Leader of the Opposition, has not really met the case which is before the 
House. The case is not — as he seems to suppose — between the continuation 
of ilia Ottawa Agreement and the termination of that Agreement. Let us 
be quite clear as to the issue before us. The issue now before the House 
is whether this House is to denounce the Agreement, or to go into committee 
on this question. The. point put forward by the Commerce Member is; 
this is a complicated ease, this is a case in -which there are a gnat deal of 
figures on both sides; there are a great deal of considerations and a large 
number of commodities. All these matters cannot bo discussed on the 
floor of this House. That was the point of the Honourable the Commerce- 
Member. Now, Sir. what is the answer of the. Leader of the Opposition 
to that? The, Leader of the Opposition tried to make out a case for a 
termination of the Ottawa Agreement: and, what was that case? “The 
JJnited Kingdom is not seeking to terminate this Agreement. Therefore,, 
we should seek to terminate this Agreement.'' f submit that is neither 
here nor there. Another argument advanced by my friend, the Leader of 
the Opposition, was that “the Government should have examined the- 
working of this Agreement, and put forward recommendations; since the 
Government has failed to do so, therefore, we should, terminate the Agree- 
ment”. 1 submit that the ease before the House is really much more 
serious than that. 

Mr. B. Das: You have, not understood him. 

Mr. K. L, Gauba: I have understood him perfectly. My Mend, the- 
Leader of the Opposition, will concede that those who differ from him are 
as much interested in the welfare of the country as he is. 

Mr. B. Das: What does your Lahore Chamber say? 

Mr. K. L. Gauba: I will come to that. 

The value of a committee, and the desirability of a committee, should be 
obvious to Members of this House The other duy, we had the Delimi- 
tation Report placed for the consideration of this House. It was Pandit 
Govind Ballabli Pant, one of tlio loaders on the Opposition side, who said, 
and rightly said, that that was a complicated .matter, involving many 
considerations, and that, therefore, the matter should he considered in 
committee, where members could interchange ideas in a manner which 
they cannot do in this House. So far as the Ottawa Agreement is con- 
cerned, it is an infinitely more complicated matter than the Delimitation 
Report. The Government may have a good case or not for the continuation 
of this Agreement. That is neither here nor there. I would ask the Leader 
of the Opposition? Why do you burke an inquiry? Why do you shirk 
an inquiry? After all, what do you lose by an inquiry? ‘Tf the Govern- 
ment give you an undertaking that the report of the committee will be- 
placed before this House, and this Jdouse will consider it, and that the- 
decision of the House will be curried out, why do you run. uwny from uir 
inquiry? Why do you fight shy of an inquiry? 
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Noay, let, us lake the other side of the question, namely, whether my 
friend, the Leader oi the Opposition, has made out a caBe for the termi- 
nation of this Agreement. I submit, in this connection, Sir, that what we 
luive to do today is to see whether there ig a. prim a facie case, just a prim a 
facie case, for a, further investigation and negotiation, r Tf there is such a 
case, the necessity of a committee becomes irresistable. I perfectly 
agree that a mere historical investigation may be neither hero nor there, 
but if the Government of In din, go further and say, that, on this investiga- 
tion, they will negotiate as a result of the labours of this suggested 
•committee for further tariffs, T say, iliat is n, valuable position which this 
House should not throw away. 

Now, Sir, lot us for a moment see — what is the best case made out 

^ ^ for the termination of the Ottawa Agreement ? That best 

,M ' case, T submit, hast not been made out by the Leader of the 

Opposition; the best case will be found in the “Note on the Ottawa Scheme 
of preferences’’ from which lie quoted and from which I also propose to 
quote presently. Now. the case there set out, 'in substance, is firstly that 
the United Kingdom lias made more out of Ottawa preferences than India 
lias. And secondly, that a policy of preference resultsjn retaliation by' 
other countries. The first is a frivolous argument. Now, so far as the 
second question goes, namely, the. factor of retaliation, J would ask the 
House to bear with me for just two minutes. Neither in the “Note on 
Ottawa Scheme of Preferences” nbove referred to is any indication given 
as to what are these, retaliatory measures which are alleged to have been 
taken as a result of the Ottawa preferences. Sir, a list of various Ads 
passed by various countries was circulated by the Commerce Department 
to Honourable Members the, other day. Li that you will not find a single 
enactment which really covers the point so far as retaliation goes. Now 
Sir, 1 if we do not accept this report, T say, “well, throw it aside, throw 
aside the statements of the Commerce, Member and of the Government”. 
Now, let, us take Mr. Satyamurti’s statement. After all, Mr. Satynmurti 
is a person on whose, statement everybody can rely (Laughter.) What 
does Mr. Satyamurti say on the question of retaliation? Mr. Satyamurti, 

Sir, circulated a confidential note for the edification oi the Members of 
this House; it was marked confidential; but it eventually appeared the 
next clay in the 'Hindustan Times. He says this. The question he asks: 

"‘What lias been fcli e miction of foreign countries to the Ottawa Agreement?” 

He answers the question himself, as follows: 

“Tile fall in our exports to foreign countries has been 8 crores of rupees, 
from 64 crores in 1932-213 to 56 crores ill 1934-35, m\, 12£ per cent, lint the whale of 
this fall cannot he ascribed fo the Ottawa Agreement; because of the general depres- 
sion in hlurope and elsewhere of the exchange restriction, quota systems, tariffs, etc.” 

Well, Si>, I submit here is another prima facie, point for investigation 
by this Committee. 

Then, mv friend, the Leader of the Opposition, referred to the “Note ■ 
on Ottawa Preferences” by the Federation of the Lidia Chambers of Com- 
merce. I will refer to it briefly. But, T do not know, Sir, whether 
3 on intend to enforce a time-limit so far as my speech, is concerned, but 
anyway T presume there is a time-limit. Sir, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion had 35 minutes, and, 1 Sir, might claim a little indulgence from 
you .... 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Oliuir does not 
think the Honourable Member has a right to ask the Chair to exercise its- # 
discretion in his favour. 

Mr. K. L. Gauba: I was referring to the Note on the Ottawa Scheme 
of Preferences which was quoted by the header of the Opposition. He 
referred to various* commodities cited at page 71. Tie referred to tlic 
commodities where the United Kingdom took less from India. He also- 
•referred to certain uf the commodities in which the United Kingdom took 
more from India. There is a third class of commodities on the same page 
of the report, viz., coffee and tobacco, where it is stated that India- could 
not improve her position. But, Sir, in this very report you will find the 
explanations of the two cases referred to by my learned friend, the Leader 
of the Opposition, nix. . in the first case the explanation is given at page 72 
where it is found that the reason why Indian goods did not get, the fullest 
advantage in the United Kingdom is because of non-empire suppliers 
neutralising the leu per cent. preference by the greater depreciation of 
their currencies. So far us coffee and tobacco are concerned, the reason 
given in the report is that: 

, “Certain factors which are permanent features of those particular articles were' 
ignored by the Delegation. Indian coffee, is of a superior type and not suitable for 
large-scale consumption in the British market”. 

Now, Sir, I submit that if that is the case, and it is the case, the 
Oomm'ilteo can certainly recommend, and I am sure the Government of" 
India would negotiate on tlic recommendations of the Committee, that on 
these articles, for these reasons further preferences are necessary, and 
there is no reason why the Government of India should not be able to- 
get further protection for India on these articles. 

In this connection, I might ray well refer the House to a book 
“Revision of Ottawa 3 ’ that was circulated to many Honourable Members 
written by Professor Ghosli, Reader of Economics in the University of Bom- 
bay. It is a book entirely devoi ed to the question of the Ottawa Agreement. 
Well, Sir, 'if some friends on the Congress Benches feci that Mr. Ghosh is 
a partisan, I will refer them first to his statement, at page 65 relating to the 
export of pig lead from India. Here he says: 

“Our total experts and exports to United Kingdom declined between 1932-33 and’ 
1934-35. On the other hand, exports to other countries increased.” 

These remarks suggest that preference did not help us to increase our 
trade witlntlie United Kingdom. 

Well, Sir, you will see lie admits that there was a decline so far as 
that article is concerned. Then, he goes further and considers the other 
commodities and analyses them as Chambers of Commerce have done, in 
order to see whether there has been an increase. His final conclusions 
are imuortaiit. He continues to take a fair view of the case. He has 
given the cases where India lias and has not gained as much us she might 
have, and after considering all facts on both sides he arrives at certain 
conclusions: these will be found on page 86. It cannot be said that be 
is a biassed observer, or that he has any political axe, or any other axe to 
grind, in the matter. What he suvs is this • 

“It was found that m the case of an important croup of commodities, ground- 

nuts, which we had to dispose of largely outside United Kingdom, British preference 
was of little or no’ value to us. In respect of another and equally important group- 
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•of artielus, cj., tea, however, this preference was certainly valuable to us some- 
times in improving our position in United Kingdom relatively to foreign suppliers, 
sometimes m defending it against other Empire producers. Moreover, though in 
some of these oases our gains in the United Kingdom were sit the expense of our 
position elsewhere, there was a net improvement of our total exports”. 

Then, finally, he comes to his conclusions. What are his conclusions 
.after considering the Ottawa Agreement in a fair and judicial manner? 
After taking into consideration what India has gained and what India has 
lost, lie says: 

‘‘Thus it would not be to our interest to scrap the Agreement altogether. We 
have to be satisfied, under existing conditions, with mending it. As we have seen, 
the defects of the present agreement themselves call for such a revision”. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Please read the third paragraph on page 87. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member himself can rend it. Lot the Honourable Member go on with his 
.speech. 

Mr. K. L. G-auba: The paragraph ‘in question does not help my friend, 
Dr. Banerjea. It is not necessary to read it as T have got very little time 
left to finish my speech. 

T will ask you now, Sir, to consider the figures comparative oi India 
-under the working of the Ottawa Agreement with the figures of similar 
trade in similar years of other Empire countries. I will refer the House, 
in this connection, to the figures prepared by tlio British Board of Trade 
and laid before the Empire Parliamentary Conference last July. Two 
•statements were placed before us at the Conference and I will refer to 
them. One is the total declared value, of the United Kingdom Exports 
to the ‘Ottawa’ countries during the years 1932 and 193d, and the other 
-is the total declared value of United Kingdom imports of merchandise 
from the ‘Ottawa’ countries during the same period. Row, Sir, what 
do we find? We find that the total value of exports of United Kingdom 
exports to the ‘Ottawa’ countries during the years under reference, there 
-was an increase in the case of Canada by three millions, Australia six 
millions, New Zealand one million, Union of South Africa 12 millions, 
-and Tnd'ia 2| millions. The total value of imports during the same period 
from the ‘Ottawa’ countries: Canada seven millions, Australia four 
millions. New Zealand three millions, the Union of South Africa lost- 
trade by three millions, and India gained by ten millions. I say, from 
these figures, that prima facie India has not done so badly out of the 
contract as my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, would 
have us believe. Even as compared with other Empire countries working 
during the same period of time! 

I will now conclude by referring you, Sir, to the importance of my 
-particular amendment. My amendment presupposes the appointment of 
a Committee. So far as the personnel of the Committee is concerned, T 
would beg of the House to put the personnel of the Committee completely 
out of ils mind. The Congress Party in this House was asked to nominate 
"its Members and T believe the Honourable the Commerce Member is 
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perfectly willing at any time to have Congress representation on the Com- 
mittee and il the Congress Party feel that they would like to have another 
seat, 1 am quite ready to give up my seat to them. But, Sir, I do feel, 
that the most important party in the House should not shut its eyes to 
the fact and say, ’“No, we want to terminate; willy-nilly we are not 
prepared to go into the facts under any circumstances”. What 1 do 
consider about the*Agreement is this. That the Government should make 
it clear and should make it explicit that the report of the Committee will 
he placed for the consideration of this House, for the decision of the House 
-and whatever be the decision of the Committee, whether for termination 
■of the Agreement, or for modification of the Agreement or for negotiation, 
the Government will faithfully and loyally carry out those recom- 
mendations. I j 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): They 
have already said so. 

Mr. M. A. Jinn ah: They have already made it clear. 

. Mr. K. L. Cfauba: When the Government have made if clear, then I 
•see there is no answer which the Congress Party has for refusing to serve 
•on the. Committee. They have absolutely no answer for refusing the 
offer. (Applause.) With these remarks, T commend my amendment for 
the acceptance of the House. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
'•Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
•Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr, Akhil Chandra Dnttn) in the Chair. 


Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: Mr. Deputy President, in moving the amend- 
ment that stands in my name, I shall not waste much time in explaining 
-what my amendment seeks to achieve. It is a simple refusal to continue 
•any longer the Ottawa Agreement, and desires Government to give notice 
■of its termination, as required by one of the Articles of that Agreement. 
And, lest, at any time in the future, another such Agreement might be 
-made to the prejudice of this country, without any knowledge or consent 
on the part of this House, my amendment seeks to prohibit altogether 
■the making of any new treaty, with any country within or outside the 
'British Empire, except on a basis of perfect reciprocity, and only after 
previous consultation of this House. We do not desire. Sir, that any 
new treaties of this kind be made, which would create powerful vested 
'interests in our country. The protection of these interests would impose 
■additional safeguards and restrictions upon the _ powers of the future 
Government of India 1 , which this House can never be a party to. The 
purport of my amendment is, not so much to negative the very prin- 
ciple of a trade treaty; but to have such treaties, if we must have 
'them, separately with each individual country, on a basis of perfect reci- 
procity, and with the full approval of this House, so that no awkward 
vested interests be created to our prejudice. 
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And here let. me reply very briefly to the charge made by Mr. Gauba 
that those who desire an immediate termination of the Agreement are 
really shirking an inquiry. We are not shirking an inquiry; we do not 
want any, simply because we do not see any need for wasting any more 
tin in and suffering further loss to our trade. There liuye been already two 
or three official inquiries and reports by a Committee of this House, and 
by the experts of Government There have been also Trade, Commis- 
sioners’ reports and all these more than serve the purpose of an inquiry. 
'Without wasting more time, and permitting more damage to our trade, 
we want to terminate it; and so there is no need for a Committee. 

This, Sir, is a proposition, which, in the opinion of all the organisa- 
tions representin'! the industry and commerce of this country, is indis- 
putable. From that standpoint, it is needless to waste any more time, 
and inflict any more loss on the country’s trade, by such devices as an 
investigating Committee, as the origins 1 motion seeks to do. For, what, 
Sir, can the Committee of the type suggested by the Honourable the 
Commerce Member tell us that we do not know, in general terms, al- 
ready ! i As it is, we have had two special reports from the Director 
General' of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics on the working of this- 
Agreement; and the purport of both of those is condemnatory, almost 
without qualification. Moreover, the Annual Trade Reviews, the Re- 
' ports of the Trade Commissioners in this country and of this country 
abroad, make it evident beyond the, possibility of misunderstanding, not 
only that the trade of India has received no such benefit as some of the 
advocates of the Ottawa Agreement expected; but has positively suffered 
a setback, which all the sophistries of the special articles recently pub- 
lished by the Director of Information cannot explain away. I, therefore, 
think, Kir, the House need not waste a moment in disposing of this 
question by such a dodge as the appointment of another Committee to. 
investigate into a matter that has been discussed threadbare. 

As already indicated, Sir, I shall adduce, in support of my argu- 
ment, the evidence only of the official authorities already referred to. 
The three main grounds, on which I would condemn unreservedly thin 
Agreement, and would terminate it forthwith, are: that (1) it has ruined 
’our trade with other countries, and not benefited it with the countries 
enjoying special preference even to the extent of compensating us for our 
loss; (2) that it has interfered seriously with our Balance of Trade by 
favouring specially countries with which we habitually have a passive 
balance, at the expense o’f the countries with which we normally have an' 
active balance; and (3) by its very existence, it has prevented the de- 
velopment of those Indian industries, which may be competing with the 
corresponding industries of the countries enjoying preference in the Indian 
markets, or precluded them from developing to the full extent to which 
they would have developed in the absence of such preference to their 
most formidable rival; and so injured the general economic position of 
this country, for which .the consequences of the Treaty afford no com- 
pensation. 

Taking these arguments seriatim, there can be no disprite over the 
fact that the aggregate value, and even the volume, of India’s _ foreign 
trade has substantially diminished. The post-war average of India’s for- 
eign seaborne trade is given in the latest Trade Review ,at 573 crores of 
stores and merchandise, while the corresponding total for 1934-35 is given 
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by the same authority at 293 crores, or a full of nearly one-half. The fall 
is in reality much greater than it appears in terms of Rupees; for the 
gold value of our exports has fallen even more than that of the imports; 
and so, the general decline in the value or volume of Indian trade is 
much more substantial than appears from those figures. 

Not all this decline is explained away, despite the heroic efforts of the 
compiler of the special articles of the Director of Information by the 
existence of special conditions or policies in other countries. For, forms 
of Economic Nationalism were in operation in the European countries, 
America and Japan, even before the great depression began. Yet they 
had not affected the trade of this country in a downward direction, until 
the United Kingdom went off gold, and ceased to be a free market that 
it was before the imposition of import duties and a Protectionist Policy 
in general in that country. The real reason why our trade has, since 
1931-32, been particularly adversely affected lies, according to the dis- 
closures of the authorities already cited, in that policy of restriction, pro- 
1 option or preference — Call it what you like — which Britain adopted in 
1932 for her own insular reasons. She compelled this country to follow 
this policy, so that other countries, formerly trading handsomely with' 
j.is, have been obliged perforce to curtail their purchases in this country, 
because they cannot sell their products to this country on anything like 1 
a fair exchange basis. 

Lot me, at this point, dispose of one of the sophistries of tho official 
propagandist in favour of this Agreement. He admits, in the second 
article of the series, that even compared to 1931-32, the total value of 
ell Indian exports has fallen by about 3-J per cent, in 1934-35, the ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom improved without, however, making up for 
all the loss suffered by India because of the preference granted to that 
country. While the total exports fell from 157. G crores in 1031-32 to 
152.39 crores in 1934-35, the improvement in regard to exports to the 
United Kingdom of 5.81 crores was more than counter-balanced' by the 
decline in exports to other countries from 114-7 crores to 104-3 crores. 
While the total value of all exported articles enjoying .preference was 
110.93 crores in 1931-32, and 94.41 crores in 1934-85, the exports of these 
articles to Britain were, in the same period 33.3 crores, and 36.7 crores 
respectively; while with other countries, the exports of these same 
articles varied from 77*63 crores to'57'70 crores. In other words, in the 
preferred exports, while we improved our trade with the United Kingdom 
by some 3.4 crores, we suffered a loss of nearly 20 crores with other 
countries in these same articles. 

The same tale is repeated in non-preferred articles, also with a 1 more 
lurid light on the working of the Agreement. The total exports of these 
non-preferred articles were Rs. 46.63 crores in 1931-32, and 57.98 crores 
in 1934-35, actually an improvement without the very dubious aid of 
Imperial Preference. Britain herself took, of these non-preferred goods, 
9.58 crores worth in 1931-32, and 11.36 crores worth in 1934-35, while 
other countries took 37.05 crores in 1931-32, and 46.62 crores worth in 
1934-35. If these figures teach any lesson, they show that preference 
within the Empire is by no means necessary for improving the trade of 
India. The fiscal policy of other countries has always aimed at economic 
nationalism, which however did not prevent them from buying India’s 
foodstuffs and raw materials, to keep up their own industries. 


o 
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I Mr. Mnthuraclas Vissanji.] 

Coining to my second argument, 1 may give here some statistics of the 
ruin of our favourable position iu respect of the .Balance of Trade, which 
lias turned this country, from being n heavy importer of specie, after meet- 
ing all current obligation on account of her “invisible Imports’’, into ns 
heavy an exporter .of gold. With the United Kingdom, we always hold 
an unfavourable balance of trade; and this Agreement has done nothing 
to alter that. Our adverse balance of trade with the United Kingdom 
was : 

Its. 


m 1029-30 
in 1931-32 
in 1932-33 
in 1933-34 
in 1934-3i) 


36 ■ 5 crores, 
2-0 „ 
11-8 „ 
03 „ 

6'2 „ 


To meet this adverse Balance of Trade, and a still houvier adverse 
Balance of Accounts, we must have favourable balance of trade with 
other countries. Now, it is an irony of fate, Sir, and the peculiarity of 
this Agreement, that, precisely those countries with winch our trade is, 
on the balance, favourable to this country, are penalised; while the 
United Kingdom — whoso trade and other dealings with us do not leave 
a favourable balance at all— is benefited. While our favourable balance 
of over 10 crores with Germany in 1929-30 was converted into an un- 
favourable balance of 3.1 crores in 1934-35, favourable balance with other 
countries waB reduced by from 75 per cent, to 33 per cent, as the fol- 
lowing figures would show: 


Balance in crores of Kupees. 


PTetliePancls • 





1929-30. 

4-9 

1934-36. 

1-2 

Be’gium 





6-4 

2-0 

Prance • 





. 12'2 

3-7 

Italy 

• 




4*6 

2-7 

Japan 

. 




8-7 

3-3 

17. S. A. . 

* 




. 18-6 

4-6 


This is inevitable, when we remember that, while the exports of 
Indian merchandise, havo fallen as compared to the 1929-30 level from 310’8 
crores to 151 '2 crores in 1934-35, or by 52 per cent., imports into India 
‘have fallen from 238.9 crores to 131.1 crores in the same period, or by 
about 45 per cent. The imports from Great Britain and non-Empire 
countries show the same tendency in a still marked degree. The imports 
from the United Kingdom were Bs. 44.8 crores in 1929-30, and Es. 53.7 
crores in 1934-85 or an improvement of 36 per cent, while those from 
_ other countries have declined from 69.8 crores to 66.9 crores or a fall of 
■nearly five per cent. Under these conditions, our balance of accounts 
must be inevitably prejudiced against us. 

I have already referred to the statistics of Indian exports receiving 
preference in the British markets. I will not retail here the tale of the 
several articles, which were supposed, at the time this Agreement was 
boosted, to broaden considerably their market in the United Kingdom, 
but which have sadly belied all expectations of their sponsors. Whether 
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it is tlie cnse of Indian rice, wheat, seeds, coffee or similar articles, there 
is everywhere the same disappointment. The reports ol the Trade Com- 
missioners are far too eloquent in this regard to need any repetition. Jlos- 
pite his resolve to prove an impossible case, the compiler of the special 
series of articles is unable to deny this feature, nor prevent the disillu- 
sionment that must •naturally arise in every dispassionate eye contem- 
plating such evidence. Britain has never foregone her right to buy in the 
cheapest market, preference or no preference. All that this Agreement 
was intended to achieve was to improve the trade of Britain and the 
markets for her industries unable to compete on equal terms with her 
new rivals. And this the Treaty lias eminently accomplished — no matter 
how the Indian trade and industry fare in consequence. I would not, 
Sir, have objected to such an arrangement if, as a result thereof, both 
India and Britain had gained equally nr at least substantially. But 
when we find, as these figures show, that the gain is wholly for Britain 
and the damage is exclusively to India', no fair-minded person can ex- 
pect us to support or continue this one-sided Agreement. To Britishers 
this may not be a very serious question. But to us, in this couni, ry, the 
phenomenon cannot but give food for furious thinking; and, were, there 
n® other reason, I would submit, Mr, that for the injury this kind of 
Agreement works upon India’s nascent industries, it must be conch nmed 
and novor resorted to until our indigenous industry has grown in the full 
stature that its inherent advantages afford it. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Dattu): The Honourable 
Member has one minute more. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: 1 will finish it, Sir. Because of prefer- 
ence to British competing industry, Indian industry either cannot grew 
to the full size, or, if it does succeed in marketing the whole of its out- 
put, it must do so in subordinate co-operation with the products of the 
senior partner in the firm of John Bull, Unlimited. And because our 
industry cannot grow, under this handicap, to its full legitimate stature, 
our labour must remain unemployed, our agriculturist over-burdened, even 
■our capital lacking in suitable and profitable investment. 

Bor these reasons, Sir, J. think it is useless for us to waste any time 
upon a further examination of the dire consequences of this precious 
Agreement, but we should forthwith terminate it, and refuse to conclude 
any new treaty with Britain, or any other country, except on a basis of 
peideet equality and reciprocity, and after consultation with this Blouse. 

Seth Govind Das (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
xnadan) . Sir, I rise to support the amendment moved hy my Leader, 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai; and, in doing so, I will not have any other con- 
sideration before me, but the only consideration whether' this Trade 
Agreement has been in the interests of India or not. The Honourable 
the Commerce Member, in his speech, dwelt at great length upon the 
history which resulted in this Agreement. He said that the principle 
upon which this Agreement is based was being advocated since the year 
1903, and if was on that principle and that principle alone that 'this 
Agreement has been made, Now, as far as the historical facts are con- 
cerned, I am one with the Honourable the Commerce Member. I admit 
these facts, hut Hie question is: who wanted this principle to be ac- 
cepted the British Government and their agents, I mean, the Govern- 
ment of India, or the real representatives of the people of this land? 

C 2 
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[Seth Gov ind Das.] 

The principle of Imperial Preference on which this Agreement ig. 
based was being advocated since the year 1903 by the British Gov- 
ernment and the Government of India; but, as far as we are concerned, 
as far as the representatives of the people of this land are concerned, aa 
far as the commercial opinion of this country is eoifctmed, we have all 
along been opposed to this principle of Imperial Preference. At the time 
when the protection was given to our steel and textile industry, we made 
it clear dial though u e were agreeing to give some preference, in return 
for the preference, to our industries, it should not be presumed that we' 
were accepting the principle of Imperial Preference. I admit that in tile- 
year 1903 the first effort was made. . . . 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): Lord Gurzou himself repudi- 
ated it. 

Seth G-ovind Das; Yes, and, later on, the Fiscal Commission also op- 
posed it. On page 132 of their report, the Commissioners clearly say 
that India cannot grant extensive preference without serious loss to her- 
self. Therefore, as far as historical facts are, concerned, I want to em- 
phasise that we have all along been opposed to this principle of Imperial 
Preference. 

The Ilonoumble the Commerce Member said very little about the 
working of this Ottawa Agreement. He said that the whole thing should 
be referred to a Committee, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Gauba, also 
repeated the same thing, 1 think a weaker case was never placed before 
this House. Now, I wonder how the Honourable the Commerce Member 
says that the working of this pact has not been examined. The working 
of this Agreement lias been examined by every commercial institution in. 
this country, worth tile name. Every Chamber of Commerce in this 
country has examined its working, not superficially, but in detail; will' 
the Honourable the Commerce Member point out to me any one such in- 
stitution which lias not condemned the Agreement? It lias been con- 
demned by every institution which has anything to do with the com- 
mercial life of this country; and I do not see what useful purpose it will 
serve to appoint another Committee to examine this Agreement. The 
Honourable the Commerce Member shuddered to think as to what would 
happen to the trade of this land if this Ottawa Agreement was scrapped. 
Lot me point out to him that the heavens are not going to fall. In his- 
enthusiasm to support this Agreement, he altogether missed the point 
that the Agreement was more in favour of Great Britain. . . . 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 1 
Rural) : Entirely in favour. 1 

Seth Grovind Das: .... was entirely in favour of Great Britaiu, as 
my friend, Mr. Gadgil, s lys. Hero I wish to quoto what the Right 
Honourable Mr. Thomas, Secretary of State for the Dominions, in his 
foreword to the Imperial Trade Number of the London Chamber of' 
Commerce Journal of October, 1935, said- He says: 

"The Ottawa Conference may, I think, he fairly claimed as having marked, not 
only the beginning of a new epoch in our trade relations with the other partB of' 
the British Empire, but, the turn of tide so far as this country, Great Britain, is- 
concerned. After a long period of acute trade depression, it is interesting to note 
that the value of our exports of domestic produce to the four dominions, that is, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa, and to India rose* 
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iti’om rather less than £99 millions in 1932 to something over £124 millions in W34, 
-and this at a time when values were on the whole declining rather than increasing 

And Colonel John Colville, Secretary of (lie Department of Overseas 
Trade, announced in the course of a speech that the United Kingdom 
■ exports to ilie Empire have increased L),y over .£‘20 millions per annum in 
tlio two years following the Ottawa Agreement. 1 cannot understand, in 
view of these circumstances, why the Honourable the Commerce Member 
should be so anxious about retaining this Agreement and why lie should 
alone think that if this Agreement is done away with, we are going to 
suffer. As the Honourable the Mover of the amendment said, when this 
is once terminated, then tlic time will come wIipii we shall he in a position 
to negotiate fresh agreements which are in the interests of India, not only 
with the United Kingdom, but also with other countries. 

Although the Honourable the Commerce Member did not say much 

3 about the working of this Ottawa Agreement, I want 

to examine its working We find that this Agree- 
ment, since it has been entered into, has spoiled our trade relations 
with other countries, and this is proved by the fact that our imports from 
■other countries than Great Britain have been falling, and falling to a very 
•great extent. 1 do not want to tire the patience of the House by quoting 
many figures, because I see that only tea minutes are left to me. Ftoxv- 
•ever, the following figures will show the relative percentage of imports 
in(n this country' from various other countries: 


Figures giving relative percentage oj imports into this countiy. 


Countries. 

1931-32. 

1934-35. 

United Kingdom 

35-5 

40-6 

-Japan . . . ...... 

2-6 

15 *7 

'Germany ......... 

8-1 

7-0 

America ......... 

10-2 

6-4 

Italy , , . . , # 

2-8 

2-3 

Kenya and Zanzil ar ...... 

2-9 

2-4 

^Ceylon 

M 

1 

'China .......... 

2 • 2 

1-8 

Belgium ......... 

2-4 

1'6 

Austria Hungary ........ 

■fi 

-5 

Kranee ........ 

1-7 

1-2 

SStrait Sett'ernents ....... 

2-3 

2-3 

•Java ........ 

3-8 

1-4 
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This, Sir, is the condition of the nnportb into this country. From this 
it will be quite clear that so far as the imports from other countries are' 
concerned, they are diminishing. Now, what do we find as far as Japan 
is concerned? The imports from Japan have increased, and the reason is 
that we could conclude an agreement with the Japanese. If we had been 
in a position to enter into agreements with various 'other countries, we 
would have been able to buy more from them and also sell more to them, 
and t-lie condition of our trade would not have been as bad as it is today. 

Now, Sir, wlint do we find about the imports and exports from Great 
Britain after this Agreement whs entered into? We find that imports 
from the United Kingdom into this country have considerably increased, 
while oar exports to the United Kingdom have not increased to the same 
extent. Tile following figures will prove Unit fact also. 

I’d 1931-32, the imports into this country from the United Kingdom’ 
w'ero Jo erores, and exports were 45 erores. 

In 1933-34, the imports were 48 erores, exports were 47 erores. 

In 1934-35, the imports were 54 erores, and the exports were 48 erores. 

These figures show that while their imports have increased by about 
nine erores, our exports have increased by only three erores. ‘ Before tlii& 
Agreement was made, their imports into this country were gradually 
diminishing That also we sec from the following figures: 

Imports from the. United. Kingdom into Indio. 

1929- 30 ......... 1&3 erores. 

1930- 31 01 

1931- 32 46 

Now', Sir, we find that by this Agreement, Great Britain has achieved’ 

all that she wanted, wdiile we could not achieve anything. Before this 
Agreement was made, we find that all along they were losing their markets. 
They have nenv been successful in establishing their markets again, while 
we have not been able to do so. I admit, Sir, that there lias been some 
increase in our exports, but then this increase has not been due to the 
Ottawa Pact alone. If the preference owing to llie Ottawa Pact had been 
responsible for bringing about an increase in our exports to the United' 
Kingdom, how is it that there is a greater percentage of increase in non- 
preference goods as against a preference gcods? Between 1932-33 and 
1934-35, our export trade to the United Kingdom in preference goods in- 
creased from 29,73 lalchs to '86,71 lakhs, that is by about 24 per cent.,, 
whereas, our export trade to the United Kingdom in non-preference 
merchandise increased from 7,09 lakhs to 11,36 lakhs, that is by about 60 
per cent. This show's clearly that it, was not due to preference that our 
export trade has increased with the United Kingdom, but, due to several 
other reasons, and, secondly', even though we may welcome our exports to, 
the United Kingdom in preference articles, we have to admit that the- 
small increase of only about three erores has been mainly responsible for 
a loss of nearly rupees 20 erores worth of trade with other countries. It 
is pointed out that the fall in our exports to other countries was not due to- 
the Ottawa preference, but due to certain independent and inevitable- 
causes and that India should, on the contrary, thank England for filling- 
up this deficiency. But if that w'as so; why ivas it that our exports to. 
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other countries declined onlyr in case of preference articles, and not in the 
ease of non -preference goods ? There was in fact an increase of about 
11s. 950 lakhs in India’s exports to other countries so far as non-preference 
goods were concerned. Tins, our exports to other countries than the 
United Kingdom foil by 20 crores in prerferenee articles and rose hy 9,5 
crores in non-preference articles. This may be taken to be a conclusive 
evidence of the • fact that the increase in our exports to the United 
Kingdom amounting to about three crores has been instrumental in 
diminishing our export trade to other countries by about rupees ‘20 ci'ores. 

Now, Sir, as far as India is concerned, wo are exporting to non-Empi’ro 
countries more than to Empire countries, and this will be clear from the 
following figures: 


Relative percentages oj India’s exports. 


Empire. 

Non-Empire. 

44-2 

55-8 

CO 

»o 

54-2 

46-2 

53-8 

45- 2 

54-8 

our exports to other coun- 

against our 

trade relations. 


Year. 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 


: ------ iu inia nut, given us any advantage winch it pro- 

fessed _to give at the time when it was made. As I pointed out in the 
beginning, 1 wish to deal with the question from one point of view alone 
and that point of view is whether this Trade Agreement is in the interests 

° in t r ° r - , w ’ we ^ ave seen ifc is not io our advantage as far 
as the United Kingdom is concerned: it is not to our advantage as far as. 
the other countries are concerned, and I don’t see how it can be said that, 
this Agreement should not be scrapped. 1 

It was stated, Sir, that this House had accepted this Agreement in- 
those days, but Government knows, and knows very well that in those' 
days tins House was not of a representative character. The people who- 
were sent as our delegates were * J 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta) 
Member s time is up. 


The Honourable 


Seth Govind Das: Only one minute more, Sir. The people- who were 
sent there to negotiate the Ottawa Trade Agreement were not the real 
representatives of the people. They again stood for election and their- 
defeat shows clearly that they were not the real representatives of the 

Gtoihi^SkS Co “ far A S f* H r e 18 conoeraed ' we cannot do 

as deep as polibt Z ZiT ° b ^ Ulis Tra ? e dement and bury it 

aeep as possible, so that it may not havjs any chance of reappearance 

fouud that . protective policy £„ JS*STS«SSl 
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licr interests against India and other countries. In the 19th euntury 
England found that free trade suited her better and she forced (hat policy 
on India. After the European War Britain found that a free trade policy 
was not. quite adequate for her any longer and, therefore, she not only 
adopted a protective policy, hut desired to enter into*, arrangements with 
India and the Dominions of the British Commonwealth of Nations. I do 
not wish in refer to the past . it would be, better for us if we could forget 
the past and confine our attention to the present and the future. "Nor 
should we at the present moment allow ourselves to be influenced by 
political views, although political economic questions are often very closely 
Inter-related. 

At the time of sending a Delegation to Ottawa, the Government of 
India stated definitely that they had no desire to put changes into effect 
unless the Legislature was satisfied that these were “in the interests of 
India". It is our duty now to examine the effects of this Agreement from 
this stand-point and none other, and for this purpose 1 shall apply a few 
simple tests. 

A distinction was drawn in the report of the Indian Delegation between 
'“Imperial Preference” and “reciprocal preference'’. But what is recipro-' 
city? It implies equal economic advantage bo both the parties to an 
agreement. If we apply this test to the Ottawa Agreement, what do we 
find? For the purpose of this examination, 1 shall confine myself to the 
■official Report presented by the Dii-ector of Commercial Intelligence. It 
appears from Tables II and 1IT of this Report that, while imports into the 
United Kingdom from India of articles enjoying preference increased from 
28-6 million pounds in 1931 to 30\7 millions in 1934-31), that is to say, by 
74 per cent., imports into British India from the United Kingdom of articles 
■enjoying preference increased from 12. G croros to nearly 17 erorcs, that is 
to say, by 34 per cent. Where, then, is the quid pro quo — -I ask. Evi- 
dently, the United Kingdom’s gain from the preferential system was much 
■greater than that of India. Now, it may be argued that this disparity 
in benefits was not due to the preferences given. In order to refute this 
argument, I would refer to Tables IV and V of the Report from which it 
will be found that, as regards articles not enjoying preference, the imports 
into the United Kingdom of Indian goods increased by 39.7 per cent, while 
imports into India of United Kingdom goods, not enjoying preference, in- 
creased by only 14 4 per cent’. This indicates the normal trend of trade 
relations between’ the two countries. It also clearly proves that the 
increase in preferred imports into India from the Unite 1 Kingdom was due 
■mainly — if not wholly — to the preferences grunted, but the increase of 
preferred exports to the United Kingdom from India was due, to a very 
large extent, to causes other than those relating to preferences, the limited 
■field of available sources of supply, qualily and price. 

This brings me to the second test by which we may judge the Ottawa 
Agreement, namely, what would have been the consequences to India if 
•she had not entered into the Agreement? For this purpose, let me com- 
•pare — rather contrast — the increase in non-preferred imports into the United 
Kingdom from India with that in the preferred imports. The former, 
namely, the non-preferred imports from India, as I have already' pointed 
out, increased by 39,7 per cent, while the latter, namely, ihe preferred 
imports, increased by only 7’ 5 per cent This shows that the United 
Kingdom imported, irrespective of preferences, articles from India which 
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wore necessary for her own requirements. This also shows that the aigu- 
ment that Indian exports to the United. Kingdom would have suffered in 
the absence of any agreement is without any value. Now, let us look at 
the other side of the shield. Tlio large increase of preferred imports into 
India from the Uniled Kingdom (34 per cent.) as compared with the small 
'increase (14.4 per cent.) of the non-preferred imports proves that, in the 
•absence of a preferential agreement, India would have taken a smaller 
quantity of goods from Britain. Thus, on a balance, India would not have 
■suffered any loss. It may be argued, as my Honourable friend, bir 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, has argued, that, if India refuses in future 
to continue the Agreement, then Great Britain will retaliate against her 
and levy porteetive duties on her goods. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I did not say, retaliate, 
but I said that the effect of it would automatically be that commodities 
and goods that are not mentioned in Schedule I to the Import Duties Act 
would become subject, under that Act, to the. duties laid down in Schedule 
!L 


, Dr. P. N. Banerjea: I stand corrected. But such fear is groundless, 
for India’s articles are required for Britain’s consumption as food and us 
raw materials for industry, and it is not likely that Britain will be so foolish 
and perverse as to inflict a great injury on herself in order to have the 
pleasure of inflicting a much smaller injury on India. 

The third test by which the Ottawa Agreement can be. judged is, what 
is the amount of expansion that has taken place in the export trade of 
India ? The official protagonists of the Agreement repeatedly assured the 
country that an expansion of trade would follow India’s participation in 
the Ottawa Pact. Table 1 of the Official Report shows that the total value 
of India’s exports to all countries of articles enjoying preference slightly 
increased in 1933-34 as compared with the total value in 1932-33, but in 
1934-35 — a full year in which the preferential system was at work — there 
was a definite set-back, the actual value being even less than that in the 
pre-preference year 1932-33. But the value of the export trade in articles 
■enjoying preferenee to the United Kingdom improved substantially in 1933- 
•84. This proves that, instead of there being an expansion in the export 
trade of India, there was a mere diversion of the course of this trade from 
non-Empire countries to the United Kingdom. I cannot regard this as 
a source of much satisfaction to India. 1 

* 

Now, this question of diversion of trade raises some very serious 
problems Not only does it not indicate any net gain to India but it 
involves a two-fold danger to the country. In the first place, it tends 
to lead to a contraction of markets for Indian goods, not only for the 
present but also for the future. Secondly, by limiting competition among 
the buying countries for Indian goods it places India at a disadvantage as 
regards prices. Thus, the consequences of her increased dependence on 
one market may easily prove disastrous to India. 

The fourth test is the effect of the Pact ,on non-Empire countries. 
The trade of India with non-Empire countries is of greater value and im- 
portance than the trade with the Empire countries. Her exports to 
non-Empire countries were worth 83 crores in 1934-35 as against 71 crores 
to Empire countries, while her imports from non-Empire countries 
amounted to Rs. 67 crores as against Bs. 65 from Empire countries. Now, 
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flic question is, can India afford to risk retaliation by turn- Empire countries 
for the remote contingency of a very doubtful benefit arising from the 
preferential system at some distant date '* T hope the answer of the House 
will be an emphatic ‘No’. As British statesmen have repeatedly observed, 
trade Is a matter of goodwill. The working of the Ottawa Puot, during 
the last two years, has already diminished the goodwill of non-Empire 
countries towards us as shown by their reduced purchases of Indian goods. 
Besides, it can hardly be regarded as natural that if India purchases less 
from non-Empire countries owing to the preferential system, they will 
purchase more from her. 

Th’s leads us to the fifth test, namely, the balance of trade. India’s 
external obligations make it incumbent upon her to put forth her utmost 
effort to secure a substantially favourable balance of trade. Now, it’ we 
consider India’s balance of trade with the United Kingdom, we find from; 
Table VI LL of the official Deport that in 1933-34 there was ftn even 
balance, hut in 1934-35 (a full year of the preferential system) the balance 
was adverse to India by five crores As India’s obligations are mainly to 
the United Kingdom, one would have naturally expected that the United 
Kingdom would ensure a favourable balance for hidia but the fact is just 
the reverse. India’s favourable balance of trade with Empire countries,, 
other than the United Kingdom, was 13 crores and six crores respectively 
in 1933-34 and 1934-35. She had a favourable balance of trade with non- 
Empire countries to the extent oil 2‘2 crores in 1933-34 but, unfortunately, 
it diminished to 10 crores in 1934-35. This discloses a very serious state 
of things. During the last five years, India has me l her external obli- 
gations by exporting gold, but her stock of the yellow metal is not limit- 
less. Therefore, unless India is able to secure u large trade balance in 
her favour she will be on the verge of bankruptcy and ruin. The Ottawa 
Pact has failed to give her this balance and India must now look to some 
other measures for the attainment of the object. 

The sixth test is the effect of the Pact on public finance. It is a well- 
known fact that a reduction in the rate of an import duly causes a fall 
in the revenue, though not necessarily in exact proportion to the reduc- 
tion. Under the Ottawa Pact the duty, on a large number of imported 
articles, has been reduced by ten per cent. Naturally, therefore, the 
manual revenue derived from these articles has been less than what it 
would have been if the reduction had not been made. It is difficult to 
estimate exactly the loss in revenue on this account; but roughly speaking, 
it may be saW that the annual loss is not less than one crore of rupees 
a year. 

The seventh or the last test is the effect of the Agreement on the 
industrial development of the country. On this question, it was observed 
in ilio official report for 1933-34: 

“There is not much material available from which to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion regarding the effect of the preferences on Indian industries as many of then* 
industries are what may be termed 'small scale’ without any organised association 
of establishments and it has not been possible to obtain much statistical material 
relating to their progress. The large industries in India are hardly affected by the 
scheme of preferences.'’ 

Now, Sir, I must say that these observations cannot be considered 
to be. satisfactory. As preferences have been granted almost exclusively 
to the manufactured goods of the United Kingdom, the encouragement 
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given to certain classes of manufactures cannot fail to serve as a dis- 
couragement to the production of similar manufactures in the country. 
On tin- other hand, the preferences which India has received relate mostly 
to raw materials. The negotiators of the Ottawa Pact failed to take note 
of the important principle laid down by the Fiscal Commission, namely, 
that the “economic advantage derived from the preference tends to be 
more important in "the case of manufactured goods than in the case of the 
raw materials ’ ’ . So far as the small and cottage industries are concerned, 
they were practically ignored in the framing of the scheme, with the 
result that only a few of them received some benefit while most of them 
were adversely" affected. As instances, I may mention the case of the bell- 
metal industry and toilet requisites. 

T may be permitted to draw the attention of the House to two other 
defects of the Ottawa Agreement. In the first place, it is a multi-lateral 
arrangement and as such it involves considerable complexity in regard to 
its effect on different parties. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akliil Chandra D;rtta) : The Honourable 
Member has got one minute more. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: I would ask for some alight extension of time,, 
and I assure you I will not be irrelevant. 

Secondly, under this arrangement uniform rates of duty arc levied with- 
out taking into detailed consideration the special requirements or diffi- 
culties of the trade in different articles. What is needed in those days 
of economic nationalism is, that India should conclude bilateral treaties 
with different countries bearing fully in mind the needs of the country 
not only with reference to her raw materials but also her finished goods 
manufactured on a small as well as on a large scale. 

Sir, the time at my disposal will not permit me to enter iulo a detailed 
examination of various articles; but if it were possible, J would be able 
to show that the conclusions would be the same ns those already arrived 
at, namely, that the loss to India has outweighed the gain, and that, there- 
fore, there is no justification for continuing the present arrangement. My 
authority for holding this view is the official report itself prepared by my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Matthni, whom T am glad to see, here this after- 
noon. 

Sir, one word more before 1 conclude m.v observations. The Director 
of Public Information lias, in a series of articles, attempted to carry on 
a sort of propaganda in favour of the Ottawa Pact. I shall not like to 
go into these articles, but I cannot help remarking that the method of 
treatment adopted by him is extremely partial and that, he has sought to 
cloud the issues by throwing a smoke-screen on the whole subject. I am 
glad, however, that the Government have thought fit to place before us an 
additional book containing up-to-date statistics and I congratulate them on- 
their enterprise. But if we go into these figures, we find that the results 
are practically the same. No other conclusions are possible. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akliil Chandra Dalta): The .Honourable- 
Member has one minute more. 
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Dr, P. N, Banerjea: Bi r, I would urge this House, us the custodian of 
the economic, interests of the country, to accept the amendment moved by 
the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition. I desire, however, to make 
it clear that our trade, relations with the United Kingdom are of the utmost 
importance at the present moment and are likely to continue to be. so 
for a long time to come. But it is also necessary that India should con- 
clude trade treaties with other countries, such as France, Germany and 
the United States. I wish to lay particular stress on the desirability of 
concluding a trade treaty with the last-named country, for tlie United 
States lias consistently imported more from us than she has exported to 
us, and because it is a fact that the United States is not merely a manu- 
facturing country but is also an agricultural country. Various difficulties 
and complexities arise in entering into agreements with countries out side 
the United Kingdom so long as the Ottawa Pact remains in force. It is for 
this purpose and not for the purpose of showing any ill-will to Britain that 
I urge the Ottawa Agreement be terminated and a fresh agreement, if 
possible, be entered into with Britain after a careful examination of 
the needs of the two countries. (Applause.) 

Dr. John Matthai (Government of India: Nominated Official): Mr.„ 
Deputy President, one of the rather unfortunate features of the Ottawa 
•dispute, particularly in the stage which it has now readied in this country, 
is the way in which the fairly simple and straightforward issues, that arc 
involved in it, have been obscured and distorted by the enormous mass 
•of highly emotional literature that has gathered around it, (Hear, hear.) 
Those of us who have tried to follow the history of parliamentary con- 
troversies in England, particularly in the hectic days of party govern- 
ment, will remember that there were two questions which used frequently 
to come qp for discussion, both of which were questions which lent them- 
selves admirably to discussion on a rational basis, but upon which, for 
some queer and incomprehensible reason, those who took part in them 
.appeared to do almost nothing but emotionalize. One of these questions 
was temperance, and the other was tariffs. Now, Sir, this question of 
Ottawa is essentially a question of tariffs and I cannot help feeling, when- 
ever I examine the literature which has accumulated on it, that the main- 
spring of a good deal of the controversy is not a reasoned examination of 
facts but, if I may say so, a somewhat mis-directed enthusiasm for certain 
irrelevant causes. 

Now, Sir, I think that probably the most satisfactory way of dealing 
with these questions, particularly with reference to the motion which is 
now under consideration, is to try and ascertain what precisely is the 
scoxie and purpose of the Agreement which was concluded at Ottawa. 

I do not believe it is possible to arrive at anything like a reasonable con- 
'd usion on this question unless we have a fairly clear idea of the scope 
■of the Agreement which was inaugurated at Ottawa. As I look at it, 
what they attempted to do, in this Agreement, was to try and preserve, 
and if possible to stimulate, empire trade, at a time when all the forces 
"that were working upon international trade were making in the direction 
■of a continued and perceptible shrinkage in trade. At a time when 
the whole world seemed to be influenced by forces working in that direc- 
tion, people who represented the countries included in this Agreement 
-came together and addressed to themselves this question: “In tlie midst 
eof this general cataclysm, are there any means by which, so far as the 
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countries which we represent are concerned, we could try and preserve 
and if possible to increase such part of the trade as exists between our 
countries?" Well, unless we keep this aspect of the case clearly in 
mind, it seems fo me we shall never reach a satisfactory and reasonable 
conclusion upon this question. Now, Sir, the scope of this Agreement, 
in the first place, is confined to certain specified countries. That is 
perfectly obvious. ''The scope of it is confined also to a certain group of 
articles; it does not cover the whole range of the articles, entering into 1 
the trade of the United Kingdom or of Lidia. It relates only to a certain 
group of articles. 1 admit it is a large group, but it is a definite group 
of articles which we, in this discussion, have described generally as pre- 
ferential articles. As my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaubn, pointed out, 
as far as the question of consultation with a view to renewal as against 
denunciation is concerned, the issue is this. Is it possible to make but 
a prima, facie case that this particular objective of the Ottawa Agreement 
has been to a reasonable extent fulfilled? If a prima facie case can be- 
mude out that, consistently with the limited scope of the Agreement, a 
reasonable measure of success has been achieved, then, I submit to the 
House, with very great respect, that the case for denunciation vanishes 
into thin air. If there is a prima facie case that a fair measure of success 
has been achieved by the Ottawa Agreement with reference Lo the limited 
scope of that agreement, then it seems to me that the bottom is knocked 
out of the motion for denunciation. It is from that point of view that 
l propose to approach tins question. 

Now, the first fact, to which I would like to invito the attention of 
the House, is this. If you examine the figures relating to our export 
trade, in the articles covered by tlic Ottawa Agreement, to the countries 
included in that Agreement, you will find that since the Agreement was 
concluded, there has been a perceptible increase in our trade. Our export 
trade in the preferential articles to the United Kingdom during the 
period covered by the Ottawa Agreement shows a perceptible increase. 
Now, Sir, I do not for a moment suggest that that fact by itself is decisive. 
(Hoar, hear.) Whether it is or not, that ought to be the starting point 
for our consideration of the case. The increase in our export trade to 
the United Kingdom in preferential articles offers a first indication that 
the Agreement lias worked on the whole in the right direction. But, as 
I say, it is not itself a decisive factor. That question has got to be 
considered in relation to the various limiting and qualifying considerations 
which Honourable Members during the course of the debate have pointed 
out. The Honourable the Leader of the Opposition made the point 
that although our figures might show an increase in our export trade in 
preferential articles, the United Kingdom, on the whole, has benefited 
more than India. 1 do not profess to be able, to offer a complete statisti- 
cal demonstration with regard to this question, ft is not a question on 
which it is possible to get complete statistical information. There are' 
various uncertain factors which would invalidate any conclusion we might 
reach. All that wc can do is to offer indications. My Honourable 
friend, Dr. Banerjee, tried to contest the point that we have benefited 
equally with the United Kingdom on the basis of percentages. From- a 
fairly long experience of statistical work, both academical and in relation 1 
to practical fields, I have reached a stage where 1 regard percentages* 
with extreme suspicion. 

Dr, P. sr. Banerjea: Then do not publish such statistics at all. 
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Dr, John Matthai: 1 think 1 would rather build my case on absolute 
values than on percentages. If you take the last year for which wo have 
complete figures, the year 1934-35, and compare the figures with those 
for the year just previous to the inauguration of tho Ottawa Agreement, 
T think, on the whole, the indications are that such advantages as have 
proceeded from the Ottawa Agreement, in regard to tile preferential 
articles, have been divided almost equally between India and the United 
Kingdom. There is one factor with regard to that question which I think 
it is very important to remember. It must be remembered that for a 
period ranging almost up to eight months previous to our acceptance of 
the Ottawa Agreement, we had begun to get the benefit of preferential 
• duties in the United Kingdom on our exports. If you make allowance 
for that, T think you will find the figures will indicate that the advantages 
are* almost evenly divided. Now, that is one way of looking at, and 1 
should like to suggest, another way of examining it. As far as our exports 
to other countries are concerned, the preferential articles cover about GO 
to 65 per cent, of our total exports to other countries. On the other 
hand if you take the imports into this country from other countries, the 
articles to which the Ottawa Agreement relates, cover also about 60 to 65 
per caul, of Hie total trade, so that the proportion of preferential articles 
in Ihe export Irade and the import trade is roughly, the same That 
apparently provided those who planned the, Ottawa Agreement with a 
rough basis for adjusting the different interests. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: Are not circumstances different now? 

[At this stage, Air. President (The Honourable Sir Abdnr Rahim) 
resumed the Chair.] 

Dr. John Matthai: if you are going to consider this Agreement in a 
proper perspective, you ought really to look at it in relation to the circum- 
stances when tiie Agreement was planned and inaugurated. To try and 
read the facts of three years hence into the minds of people who were trying 
to organise this arrangement in 1932 is not fair criticism. 

Mr. B. Das: All of them have left the Assembly except our Honour- 
able friend, Seth Haji Abdooia ITaroon! 

Dr. John Matthai: There was another point which has been referred 
to more than once in this House, and that is the vexed question of diver- 
sion. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Do 1 understand' tiie Honourable Member to ask me 
to judge, this Agreement having regard to the time when it was arrived 
■at, irrespective of tiie last three years?' 

Dr, John Matthai: In view of my Honourable friend's question, I hope 
tiie House will allovV me to explain it a little further. I am trying at 
present to prove whether, on the actual results achieved over a period of 
"three years, a fair balance of interests lias been secured. I started by 
saying that on statistical evidence it would be almost impossible to 
measure it with accuracy. But such indications as we have do show 
that even with regard to the actual results of the working of the Agroe- 
-ment for the period of three years, a fairly satisfactory balance has been 
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secured between the interests of India and the, United Kingdom; that is 
to say, if you look at it with reference to the limited scope of this Agree- 
ment. t was going to enforce that argument by a reference to the psycho- 
logy of those who tried to plan this Agreement, as far as you could 
understand it, 'in relation to the circumstances of 1932. I hope 1 have 
satisfied my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Not quite, My question was, what is the opinion 
now of the Honourable Member about this Agreement, today ? 

Dr. John Matthai: My opinion is that, as far as trade in the articles 
covered by the Ottawa Agreement is concerned, there is on the whole a 
certain even balance of interests between India and the United Kingdom. 

1 do contest the proposition, — I think there is sufficient evidence for 
■definitely contesting the proposition, — that the United Kingdom .has 
benefited far more than wo have by this arrangement. 

Now, with regard to this question of diversion, a good deal has been 
said about diversion. The point, as the House will realise, is this. If 
we have increased our trade to the United Kingdom in preferential 
’articles, and at the same time there lias been a decline in our trade in 
preferential articles to other countries, then the inference is drawn that 
wliat we have gained in our trade to the United Kingdom is something 
which we have directly lost in relation to our trade to other countries. 
What we have gained in our trade to the United Kingdom is simply a 
diversion of the trade that used to prevail between this country and other 
■countries. Here, again, Sir, if I may say so, there is a good deal of 
confusion of thought. There is a dilemma which presents itself quite 
frequently in the discussions of people who use this particular argument 
of diversion. If you take the particular articles included in the Ottawa 
Agreement, and you find our trade in that article to the United Kingdom 
has increased, and at the same time our trade in that article with foreign 
countries has also increased, then of course it is no diversion. But the 
argument is suggested at once that the real cause of the increase in the 
trade is not preference but some other cause because, there is an increase 
■of trade in preferential articles not merely with the United Kingdom with 
whom we have preferential arrangement but also with other countries. 
Then, if there is an increase in our trade in that particular article to the 
United Kingdom, but there is a decline of our trade in that article with 
foreign countries, then you say it is diversion. If it is one way, it is 
■diversion; if it is the other way, it is a queston of preference not being 
effective. Personally, 1 think, the correct position to take in regard to 
•diversion is this. And there again I should like to go back to the circum- 
stances of 1932. The House will remember that there was no time during 
the past five or six years when the outlook of trade was quite so uncertain 
and quite so hopeless as it was in the early years of 1932. It seemed 
almost inevitable in the early years of 1932 that there would be a decline 
in world trade. The Ottawa Agreement was an arrangement intended 
"to preserve, and, if possible, to increase, the trade between the constitu- 
ent countries of the Empire in face of the general forces affecting world 
trade in a downward direction. Inevitably, after a period of two or three 
or four years, you would find that the trade of those countries, in respect 
of which our trade was not sheltered by a preferential arrangement, had 
shown a decline. Now, I really think that this argument ot diversion has 
very little substance in fact. Now that I am on this question, I should 
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like to point out, apart from this general consideration, that there are 
some very important articles included in the Ottawa Agreement in respect 
of which the charge of diversion cannot stand. You take an article like 
linseed. We have increased our trade to the United Kingdom, we have 
also increased our trade with (he other countries. Take a thing like 
woollen carpets and rugs,— a very important article. 9 We have increased 
our trade with the United Kingdom, we have also increased our trade 
with other countries. Take another important .article, — tanned skins. 
The same thing holds; wo have increased our trade both with the United 
Kingdom and with the other countries. 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria (Murwari Association: Indian Commerce): Has 
not the trade in linseed increased due to bad crop in the Argentine ? 

Dr. John Matthai: The question of wliat has happened in respect of 
individual crops is a big question which l hope some Honourable Members 
on those Benches will deal with later. I admit that the Argentine crop 
has been one of the inthionces, but I do not admit that preference has 
not been an influence. Tn fact, during this time, when various kinds of 
influences have been at work in the field of international trade, you can- 
not isolate cue iufluence from the others and say that the result is due to 
this particular influence. The only sensible course to adopt is to take 
the result as a joint product of various influences working in the same 
direction . 

There is another argument which was used in the course of the debate 

4 j as one that invalidates the case for the Ottawa Agreement, 

' ' and that is that while ii. is true that our trade in preferential 
articles to the United Kingdom has increased, our trade in non-proforon- 
tial articles to the United Kingdom iias increased at the same time. The 
suggestion, therefore, is that some other cause has been at work which 
has been the really effective cause. If you examine generally the articles 
which arc included in the Ottawa Agreement, articles that is to say to 
which these preferential tariff arrangements apply, and contrast them 
with the articles which arc outside the scope of the Agreement to which 
the preferential tariffs do not apply, there is a certain broad 
distinction which I personally consider to be valid. That distinction is 
that the preferential tariff arrangements apply to commodities in regard 
to which India’s competitive position is fairly weak. The articles which 
are left outside the preferential tariff arrangements are articles in regard 
to which our competitive position is fairly strong. If you look at articles, 
for example, like linseed, groundnut, manufactured jute, tea, you will 
find almost in every case that India is up against very severe competi- 
tion. Take the most important articles which are outside the scope of 
the Agreement — I am speaking for the moment in the sense of the 
articles to which preferential tariffs do not apply. Take raw cotton and 
raw jute. Tn regard to raw jute, it is fairly obvious that our position at 
present is strong. With regard to raw cotton — the particular kind of 
cotton that we export, our position is not so strong as in the case of 
jute. But our position is stronger than in regard to those articles which 
are included in the Ottawa Agreement. There is one fact that we have 
got to remember with regard to raw cotton, namely, that although it is 
true that it is outside the scope of: the preferential tariff arrangements, 
it is an article in regard to which we have, what I might call, a preference 
bv understanding; and that to some extent explains the increase in our 
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trade in non-preferential articles to the United Kingdom, ' T -suggest 
therefore, that the fact that our trade in non-preferential articles to the 
United Kingdom has increased during this period does not invalidate the 
case for the Ottawa Agreement, 

Now, 1 come to #■ fourth factor which has been referred to a good deal, 
both on the floor of this House and in. controversies outside the country, 
and that is the question of our balance of trade. During the years that 
the Ottawa Agreement lias been working, it is suggested that our balance 
of trade has seriously declined, and that decline is alleged to be a direct 
result of the working of the Agreement. In the first place, I would like 
to point out that it is not true that our balance of trade in 1934-35 has 
declined as compared with the initial year of this period 1932-33. Our 
balance of trade has increased. 

Dr, P. N. Banerjea: With regard to England? 

Dr. John Matthai: The point which has been raised over and over 
again is that our total balance of trade has perceptibly 'declined during 
the period during which the Ottawa Agreement has been in operation. 
As the House well knows, the question of balance of trade has no parti- 
cular significance as between one individual country and another indivi- 
dual country. The question of the balance of trade is important as be- 
tween one country and the whole of the rest of the world. Therefore, . . 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: That is going too far. 

Dr. John Matthai: .... what you have to do is t*o consider 
the total balance of trade in India during this period. If you look at 
the question .from that point of view, it seemB to me that on the figures 
available there is no case for the suggestion that our balance of trade 
has declined. But I would like, in this connection, to raise a very import- 
ant general consideration. After all, when we speak of the balance of 
trade, we are thinking not merely of quantities of trade, we are thinking 
also of the values of trade. The factor of price is a very important 'con- 
sideration when you are thinking of the balance of trade — it is a matter 
of cash. If you take the period since the big depression started and make 
allowance for the extent to which irrespective of any reduction in the 
quantum of trade there has been a reductfon in the prices of articles 
entering into India, I venture to suggest that you would reach a money ' 
figure not very different from the present figure of our balance of trade. 
There are two factors: in the first place, there is the general fall in prices 
which is very considerable. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: In 1934-35? 

Dr. John Matthai: No, as far as 1934-35 is concerned, as compared 
with 1932-33. If you take those two years, the last year for .which you 
have complete figures and the initial year of the period of the Agreement, 
you will find that there lias been no decline. What I am trying to sug- 
gest is, suppose there was a decline or suppose you wanted to extend the 
field of your investigation over a longer period than that, then there is 
this general consideration which is of vital importance. In the first 
place, there has been a substantial general fall in prices; on top of that,. 
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the fall in agricultural prices has been much greater than the fall in 
industrial prices. All our exports, or the bulk of our exports, are agri- 
cultural products. The fall in the prices of our exports has been much 
greater than the fall in the prices of our imports. If you add that factor 
to the factor of the general fall in prices, I think y«u will very nearly 
explain the decline in our balance of trade. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has already taken more than half an hour. 

Dr, John Matthai: I will finish in a few minutes, Sir. There is the 
other question of trade restrictions. I do not propose to deal with it as 
the Honourable the Commerce Member has already dealt with it. 

There is just one point which I wish to make before I sit down. If 
it is established that a prima facie case exists that the Ottawa Agreement, 
considered with reference to the limited scope of the Agreement, has 
met with a fair 'and reasonable measure of success, then I submit to the 
House that there is no case for denunciation. In addition to that, I want* 
to suggest one or two facts. I have had a fairly long experience of the 
working of tariffs in this country, and if there is one fact which has come 
home to me more than another, it is that constant changes in tariff arrange- 
ments can cause serious dislocation to the course of trade. Now, sup- 
pose you denounce this Agreement altogether (Interruptions from 
■Honourable Members), — an agreement which covers the greater part of 
our external trade — the dislocation that would be caused to trade and 
business would be fairly serious. 

There is another point which probably is of greater importance. This 
is after all a bilateral arrangement, between us and the United Kingdom. 
A unilateral cancellation of an Agreement which is really a bilateral 
Agreement is not a circumstance which will make for that kind of good- 
will and mutual friendship which is of the essence of successful negotia- 
tion in regard to trade agreements. My Honourable friend, the Leader 
of the Opposition, this morning made great play with the fact that the 
United Kingdom so far has not given notice of denunciation. The con- 
clusion that he tried to draw from that circumstance was that the United 
Kingdom realised that this Agreement benefited her more than it has 
benefited us, that they have done themselves well out of it. I suggest 
very respectfully that the real inference to be drawn from that fact is 
this: that people at that end have a better idea of what is required of 
business people under circumstances of this kind than, unfortunately, 
we seem to have at this end. Now, as far as I have been able to study 
the reports of the working of the Ottawa Agreement, in various parts of 
the Empire, I cannot think of any country included in the Empire in 
which there has not been expression of very considerable dissatisfaction, 
hut so far as I know — I am not in a position to judge what may happen 
tomorrow — but so far as I know the position today is, we are the only 
people who are speaking of formal denunciation 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: The other Agreements are fixed for a certain period. 
Next year, they all expire. You cannot terminate when it is for five 
years, 
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Dr. John Matthai: The point seems to be this: over a period of three 
years complete investigations have been carried on in several countries 
which are participants in the Ottawa Agreement. The Honourable Mem- 
ber will find that in most of these reports there are very definite conclu- 
sions which have been reached: but whatever the conclusions are, and 
however strongly the conclusions are framed, there has been no reference 
to formal denunciation 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Yes, there is. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukh (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): , 
What about Canada and the United States ? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I may inform the Honourable Member that very 
recently, in the House of Commons, an answer was given by the Govern- 
ment that the whole of the Ottawa Agreement will be reviewed very 
soon. 

Dr. John Matthai: He view is not denunciation. 

. Mr. M. A. Jinnah: You cannot review unless you terminate. 

Dr. John Matthai: The motion before the House is for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee for precisely this purpose — to review the working 
of the Ottawa Agreement. I do not want to detain the House. I have 
already exceeded my time-limit. All that I want to say in conclusion 
is this: that if there is any force in the proposition which I have tried 
to place before the House that there is a p?ima facie case that the Ottawa 
Agreement has met with reasonable success, then I am entitled to ask 
the House to pause and think, and think a great deal 'before they take 
the extreme step of rejecting it outright. (Applause.) 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury (Assam: Muhammadan): Sir, I happen 
to be one of those very few Members of this Assembly who were present 
when the Ottawa Agreement was accepted by this House. As X listened 
to the speech of the Honourable the Commerce Member this morning. 
1 was reminded of the debate on the previous occasion. Today, Sir 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, the Honourable the Commerce Member, 
initiated the debate in a tone of subdued enthusiasm. But 1 well remem- 
ber that on the previous occasion, Sir Joseph Bhore, Sir Shanmukham 
Ohetty and other supporters of the Agreement vied with one another 
in painting in glowing colours the bright future that was awaiting India, 
the enormous expansion in export and the increase in production that 
will follow from the ratification of this Agreement .... 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: That may be due to 

a difference of temperament. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: Today, the official reports tell a differ- 
ent tale. Today the rosy picture has faded. We do not hear now so 
much about the expansion of export as about the shrinkage of exports; 
and the arguments on which the Ottawa Agreement was defended on 
that occasion were based mostly on conjectures and expectations. But 
the experience of the last few years has shown that those expectations 
have not been realised and those prophecies have not been fulfilled. In 
the light of the experience of the past few years, it is time now that we 
decided to terminate this Agreement. 
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Honourable Members have disuussed this Agreement from different 
standpoints. Personally 1 would like to take the line adopted by Sir 
Joseph Bhore in his advocacy of the Agreement. Sir Joseph Bhore 
selected some typical commodities and lie argued how preference given 
by the United Kingdom would benefit substantially Ulie export trade in 
those commodities. ( shall take some of them, one by one, and I shall 
try to show how those expectations have proved entirely illusory. I will 
take first the case of tea'. Sir Joseph Bhore referred to this commodity 
as our largest single item of export to the United Kingdom, amounting, 
in that particular year, to the value of £20 millions or about Bs. 23 
crores. In one of the very eloquent and moving passages in his speech, 
Sir Joseph Bhore explained that unless preference was granted by the 
United Kingdom, because of competition from Java and Ceylon, a large 
portion — three-quarter million acres of tea land would have to be closed 
down which would be little less than a disaster to the country. Sir 
ShanmukVmin Chetty also emphasised the importance of this commodity 
in any scheme of preference; and from the sjieech of these two eminent 
nupporlers of the Agreement, the House was led to believe .... 

Mr. M, S. Aney: Misled! 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: My Honourable friend, Mr. Aney, says 
-‘misled” — that the entire industry will be threatened with ruin unless 
preference was granted by the United Kingdom ' to this commodity, tea. 
Wow, every one acquainted with the conditions of the lea industry — and 
1 am 3ure iriy Honourable friend, Mr. Milligan, will agree with me — 
knows, that the problem with which the tea industry is faced is not 
competition from Java or Ceylon: in fact, if I am correct, T think Ceylon 
has not ratified the Ottawa Agreement and the 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Ceylon enjoys the 
preference of 2d. per pound along with Indian tea already. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: My point is that both Ceylon and Java 
tea have entered into the co-operative restriction scheme according to 
which this competition has been entirely eliminated from those two 
countries. And the problem with which the tea industry is faced today 
is not the problem of competition from Java and Ceylon, but the problem 
is how to find fresh markets, how to create a bigger demand, a bigger 
market for the industry as a whole. All this talk about competition 
is merely a clap-trap to catch votes in this Assembly. Sir, this is what 
the Government Report itself says about the effect of preference on the 
tea industry: 

"The preference on tea was considered of great importance by the Indian delega- 
tion, and by a majority of the Special Committee of the Legislative Assembly in 1932”.— 
•Mark these, words please — "The effects of the preference have been completely 
obscured by the introduction of the Tea Exports Restriction Scheme which came into 
operation during 1933. The object of the preference was clearly to increase or at 
least to maintain the United Kingdom market for Indian tea by making competition 
from Non-Empire producers more difficult. The object of the Restriction Scheme, 
as the name suggests, was to restrict the export of tea, by arrangement arrived at 
, by , chief producing ; countries, both export and extension of production of tea was 
regulated. • ' The tea industry, therefore, is now working abnost entirely under regula- 
tion. The result has been that the benefit of preference”— 7 want the House to mark 
these words again— 1 "the result has' been that the benefit of preference in extending 
the export market as well as in increasing production coUld not operate”. 
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Seth Haii Abdoola Haroon (Sind: Muhammadan Rural); What are 
the guarantees for this ? 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: We are considering whether, during the 
past three years, the tea industry has benefited because of this preference 
to the extent that it* was predicted, and I maintain that it has not. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan; You have obtained 
« better price than you would have obtained. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury; Is it because of preference, Sir ? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay Citv; Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Compared with Java tea, will you not admit lliat the Indian tea gets more? 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: No, Sir. They have entered into an 
agreement according to which they cannot export more than a certain 
quantity 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim); Tlic Honourable 
Member should not carry on conversations like that. 


Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: My point is that on tea, which represented 
twenty million out of 44 'million worth of preference goods, the effect of 
preference lias been entirely nil. 

Now, 'Sir, from tea 1 next come to coffee The trade delegation that 
was sent out to Ottawa said in their Report that the preference b! 9s. id, 
per cwt. given by the United Kingdom will lead to an increased consump- 
tion of coffee in the United Kingdom, and my Honourable friend, 
Dr. DeSouza, whose opinion is always listened to with respect and atten- 
tion in this House, also corroborated that statement. But, Sir, before 
two years bad passed, Dr. DeSouza had to revise his opinion. And in the 
Report of the Committee that was appointed to inquire into the working 
of the Ottawa Agreement, in his minute of dissent, Dr. DeSouza has 
pointed out that this preference has been of no benefit to India. Instead of 
an increase, Sir, there has been a set-back in the trade in coffee. I will give 
the House a few figures. Tn 1932, India exported to the United Kingdom 
50,000 cwts. of coffee. In' 1933, if fell to 45,000 cwts. and in 1935 it has 
come down to 36,000 cwts. of coffee, which shows that there has been a fall 
from 50,000 cwts. to 30,000 cwts. and that only corroborates the statement 
of Dr. DeSouza that this Agreement has been of no benefit to India at 
all. 

Then another article, about which a great stress was laid during the 
Assembly debate on the last occasion, was linseed. Sir Joseph Bhore 
pointed out that in the year 1913-14, the acreage under cultivation of 
linseed was in the neighbourhood of five million acres, and in the year 
1931-32 it was about three million acres, and he said that, if, as a result of 
preference, one more million acres of land came under cultivation for 
growing linseed and the cultivators made a profit at the rate of Rs. 10 
per acre, one crore of rupees would come into the pockets of the Indian 
cultivator. That was the argument advanced by Sir Joseph, Bhore. But, 
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Sir, what has happened since? What has been the increase of linseed 
cultivation during all these years ? Here are the figures : 

Year. Acreage under cultivation. 

1931- 32 ........ *3.309,000 acres. 

1932- 33 3,299,000 ,, 

1933- 34 ........ 3,257,000 „ 

1934- 35 3,381,022 „ 

Sir, the increase of a million acres and the expectation of a crore of 
rupees coming into the pockets of the Indian ryots, are still in the dream- 
land, and none of the expectations have been fulfilled. These were the 
grounds on which we were asked to accept the Agreement, and I am just 
going to show to the House that the expectations that were then held out 
have not been realised. 

How, Sir, about the export of linseed, of course it is true that in the 
year 1933-34, there was a considerable increase in the export of linseed to 
the United Kingdom. It rose from 9,000 tons to 140,000 tons, but that 
was due to the failure of the crop in Argentine. Even the Government 
Beport says that. What the position would have been had Argentine had 
a good crop, it is difficult to say. Than again, this increase of export in 

linseed was not peculiar to the United Kingdom alone. In that year 

Netherlands, which in 1932-33 took only two hundred tons, in 1933-34 took 
3,984 tons; Belgium which imported „ in the previous year 345 tons 

increased it to 10,204 tons, and some of the unspecified countries 

increased their import from 1,611 tons to 104,825 tons. I am quoting 
these figures merely to show that this increase, in that particular year, in 
the export to the United Kingdom was nob due to preference, because there 
had been proportionately greater increase in export to the countries which 
granted no preference, i 

Another article of which a good deal was said on than occasion was 
vegetable oil. Both Sir Joseph Bhore and Sir Shanmukliain Chetty in 
their speeches specifically referred to this article, I mean linseed oil. 
Sir Shanmukliain Chetty said; 

“Here is a British market of £9 millions sterling, and with 15 per cent, pre- 
ference, India ought to capture that market”. 

Let us see how far we have succeeded in capturing that nine million 
sterling market with the help of the 15 per cent, preference. Among the 
vegetable oils, the most important is the linseed oil. In the year 1982-33, 
India exported 1,477,000 gallons to the United Kingdom, in 1934-35 it 
decreased to 748,000 gallons, and the share of trade with the countries 
granting preference decreased from 65 per cent, in 1932-33 to 41 per cent, 
in 1934-35. Even the Assembly Committee, which included Sir Joseph 
Bhore and Sir Frank Noyce as members, came to the conclusion that, so 
far as vegetable oil was concerned, preference had been of no benefit to 
India. Among the vegetable oils is also included castor oil. The same 
Assembly Committee said that they could not definitely say whether 'there 
had been any benefit to India. Same was the case with cocoanut oil. 

■ The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
That shows the fairness with which we examined the question. 
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Mr. Abdul- Matin Ohaudhury: I have never in my life doubted the 
fairness of Sir Prank Noyce. (Hear, hear.) I was talking about cocoanut 
oil. As regards rape-seed oil, the share of the trade with the countries 
granting preference represented in 1932-33 45 per cent, of the total trade. 
In 1934-35, it decreased to 21 per cent. That is how we are capturing the 
nine million worth o| British market of vegetable oil, with the aid of 15 
per cent, preference! I am very glad to see Sir Bryce Burt here once 
again. On the last occasion also he was brought here to explain to the 
Bouse the effect of the Ottawa Agreement on agriculturists in India. He 
told a very credulous House that when the irrigated area in Sind and the 
canal areas in the Punjab were fully developed, India would have an 
exportable surplus of one million tons of wheat, and, with four annas 
preference per maund, it would be in a position to compete with Australia 
and with Canada. Now, I would just read out what the Government report 
says with regard to wheat. We were told that we would be in a position 
to compete with Canada and Australia with our surplus of one million tons 
of wheat, with a four annas preference per maund of wheat. After three 
years working of that Agreement, this is what the Government report says 
with regard to wheat: 

• 

“Preference has been of little valuo to India, owing to her special wheat position. 
The Crop Planning Conference in 1934 came to the conclusion that India would not 
be in a position to export any appreciable quantity of wheat during the next few 
years. In the circumstances, the value of preference is entirely problematic”. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has two minutes more. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: I have dealt with some of the commo- 
dities to which specific reference was made by the supporters of the 
Agreement, and I have tried to show that in most of the cases expectation 
has not been realised, and that the prophecies have not been fulfilled. It 
is quite true that in the case of certain commodities which enjoy prefer- 
ence in the United Kingdom — in the export Of- those co mm odities them 
lias been an increase, but it is equally true, a fact to which Div Matthai 
referred but did not explain, that the export of articles nob enjoying 
preference have increased in far greater proportion. But, apart from that, 
the most serious aspect of the question is that the articles on which 
preference lias been granted to the United Kingdom show alar min g decline 
in our trade with other countries. In the year 1930-31 we exported to 
foreign countries commodities, which enjoy preference in the United King- 
dom, to the extent of 105 crores, next year it came down to, 77 eroros, next 
year to 65 crores, next year to 62 crores, and in the present year it has come 
down to 57 crores. This may or may not be due to the reaction of Ottawa. 
But other countries can hardly be expected to take our goods when we go 
out of our way to discriminate against them. This brings me, Sir, to the 
question of our trade relations -with the other countries. As a result of 
this Ottawa Agreement, and the preference granted by India to the United 
Kingdom, England has been able to increase its hold on the Indian market, 
and to the extent that England has been able to increase its hold, the 
business of foreign competitors has suffered contraction. If we diminish 
our purchases from these foreign countries, they will naturally purchase 
from those countries which not only sell to them but buy from them in 
return. If we are to carry on our trade with these countries, it must be. 
to a large extent, in exchange for goods bought from them. The' 
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United States of America, France, Germany, Japan, were amongst our 
best customers and the aggregate value of our trade with them was greater 
than that of our trade with the United Kingdom. 

' The- Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Which countries ? 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: With the United States of America, 
Germ.any, Japan — all foreign countries. Most of these countries have 
imposed restrictions on trade with India. This, again, 1 say, may not. he 
due to the Ottawa Agreement,. but still my point is, that wc are not in a 
position, having given all the preference to the United Kingdom — we are 
not in. a position to bargain with those, countries. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kahim): The Honourable 
Member’s time is up. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: On these grounds, r support the amend- 
ment moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sir, I havo been hearing from this morning 
different Rpocclies from different sides. . I do not know wlmt are the dirR- 
eulties which this side of the House -feels in appointing a Committee to go 
through and examine all the figures which have been produced, not only by 
th’e Government, but by different' mercantile associations in the country. 
At present, everybody is giving his opinion in his own way. ■ I 1 cannot 
understand the attitude of the Opposition in refusing to sit across the table, 
and- discussing all aspects of the Ottawa Pact. 1 know’ there were many 
Members against the Pact ut the time it was entered into. My friend, 
Dr: 'Ziauddin Ahmad, was also against it. Sir Hari Singh Gour and many 
other# were against the Ottawa Pact. My friend, Mr. 13. Das, -was also 
against it, 1 

Mr.! B. Das: I am still against it. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: You may be,, but I am tailring of other 
people also. At that time, we met in committee and asked great econo- 
mists and mercantile representatives as well as big people to come and give 
their views hefore the Committee, and those representatives came. The 
Committee sat for not less than 16 days continuously, and, on account .of 
that meeting, the Committee brought this report which was passed by the 
House with a thumping majority. If you take out the Government Mem- 
bers, you will find that there was also a large number of elected Members. 

* r , , , 

An Honourable Member: How many of them were re-elected? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: if you , go and Took at the proceedings, you 
will sqe that the Pact was approved of .and passed by a large majority of 
elected Members, I do not want to go into each and every item like my 
friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury., Of course, my friend, Seth Govind 
Das, said that same people were defeated, b.nt fortunately I have not been 
so, - becgn.se I have done services to my. province and discs, the Punjab - By 
gjyjj(ig preference to tb,eir; article#, -in, foreign aotro tries, , 
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I shall now bake the figures supplied, not by Government, but .by the 
Committee of the .Federation of Indian Chambers. They are opposing the 
Ottawa Pact. I am referring to pages 8 and 9 of the Federation report. In 
Table No. I, they show the total imports excluding Treasury and some 
other things. I do not want to go into every figure, because I huve very 
limited time. You will find that the imports into India in 1929-30 from 
Empire countries* were 124 crores, whereas, in 1934-35, these were 65 crores. 
As regards the foreign countries, tlie imports at that time were 116 crores, 
whereas, today, these are 56 crores and, if you go to the percentage on Table 
II, you will find that the imports have not been reduced in any way. At that 
time, the import was 48 per cent, whereas, today, it is 50 2, and, then, if 
you look at the export, on pages 12 and 13, you will find the same thing. 
The export to the United Kingdom has been increased from 42 crores to 47, 
whereas the export to foreign 1 countries at that time was 87 crores, and, 
in 1934-35, it is 82 crores. If you look to the export trade, you will find 
there is a decrease of five crores. To blame tlie Ottawa Pact is not, there- 
fore, correct. You will find that a long list has been supplied by the 
Government. Different countries have restricted the import of certain 
■commodities in their own countries, on account of exchange or monetary 
■difficulties. Now, if you look to linseed, you will find .... 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural) 1 Why don’t 
you talk of wheat? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: You, Sind people, cannot produce it as 
■cheaply as Australia. You are very lazy. You are not producing cheap 
wheat. Take the export of linseed, My friend just now complained that 
linseed has not been benefited. I am not going to accept his argument. 
Even with the 15 per cent, preference, if you cannot export linseed to Eng- 
land, then how' can you export it without preference ? 

An Honourable Member: What about rebate? 

i 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: I don t think this sort of argument can 
stand in these days. I, know many Members feel this, but they do not 
want to say so honestly and clearly. This morning, the Leader of the 
Opposition brought a Resolution to terminate this Agreement, and he said 
that all the commercial bodies are against the Ottawa Pact. Sir, I re- 
member that when I left India in 1932, the time was rather critical as 
the country was very much perturbed on account of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
arrest. At that time, we asked the commercial bodies to come forward 
and place their views before us, but, as we all know, they non-co-operafced, 
and they did not come forward to tender the necessary evidence. Every 
one of these commercial bodies at that time non-co-operated openly with 
the Government and with the Assembly, and they did not even send 
their representative to represent tliom even on the Assembly, So, Sir. 
this attitude of the commercial bodies is well-known to every' one, and if 
today they are opposing the Ottawa Pact, well, they must oppose it to the 
last. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): You mean all the commercial bodies? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Each and every commercial body non-oo- 
operated at that time. 
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’ Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chefctiar: So you were the only man who co- 
operated ? 

Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non- 
Muhanmindan Rural) : Why did you give preferences to ^British manufac- 
tures ? 

• Seth Haji Abcloola Haroon: I am very glad to give my reply to that. I 
tell you, you. are not' considering the business way of this Agreement; you 
are considering it along political lines (Hear, liear); you ate not consider- 
ing this Agreement along business lines. If you were a business man . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member had better address the Chair. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: TC you want to consider these things from 
the business point of view, T assure you, that all your representatives, when 
they sit together along with business men, will understand the true state of 
affairs, and then they cannot oppese it. You are today opposing a 
Committee so as not to sit face to face with the business men and the 
officials, Sir, in my opinion, if we reject this Agreement, of course they 
might have one more victory over the Government, but that would be a 
very costly victory so far as the country is concerned. (Hear, hear.) Sir; 
you will be . disturbing the whole trade of the country, if you rojoct it. 
Don’t you think that it is advisable to appoint a Committee so that you 
may have a candid report and so that you may decide upon the matter 
next September in Simla? What would you loso thereby? Only a period! 
of six months; — and for that period of six months, you cannot be losing all, 
the wealth of India. (Voices of “Oh. oh” !) What is the use of your saying’ 
“Oh, oil”; you are free to say what you like, I do not mind that, but, 
remember, you are playing with the trade of India, and especially in those’ 
days when the business men and business generally are very much affected 
by oven small things If you decide this way, then you will be doing a 
distinct disservice to your country. 

Sir, you know very well that at present India is exporting to the- 
United Kingdom preferential articles to the value of about Rs. 4l crores, 
and many of these articles enjoy a preference of ten to fifteen per cent. 
Now, if this preference is taken away by the United Kingdom, what will 1 
be the automatic effect of their tariff in respect <f the Indian goods ? Wliat 
will be the effect on the Indian trade ? And if you still persist in refusing 
to consider this Agreement, I think you will be doing a great injustice to- 
the other Members who want to consider this whole matter in committee. 
■Unfortunately, the Government, when placing these figures, did not give- 
expression to any opinion of their own; otherwise, the situation might have 
been quite different. Of, course, manv Honourable Members have, said' 
that, on account of this Agreement, the Indian export trade has lost to- 
other countries, but I could not at all understand, in what way. I have 
shown you just now that only five crores rupees worth of goods is exported, 
but that is not on account of the Ottawa Agreement. Nobody could pro- 
duce any documentary evidence to show that any Goverhnient, on account 
solely of the Ottawa Pact, restricted our export to their countries. Of 
course, they have imposed restrictions on account of their own difficulties 
in their own country in the matter of exchange, and so on, but no Govern- 
ment has imposed restrictions on our export trade solely on account of the 
Ottawa Pact. Sir 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has only two minutes more. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sir, 1 would again request the House to 
consider these points and nob to piay “politically" with Indian trade which 
concerns the very well-being of (he masses of this country. If they do, 
then it is India alone that will suffer and suffer very heavily. On the other 
hand, if you appoint a Committee, you may formulate and place your 
views' before the Government and the House and say— Well, on account 
of this and that, in this direction and that, the preferences are small, or 
that in some ways your export trade is suffering. If you simply pass a 
vote of denunciation, that would not be fair to yourself or to the House. 
With these few remarks, Sir. I support the motion for appointing a 
Committee. (Applause.) 


STATEMENT OF BUSTNESS. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): Sir, may 
I have your permission to make a statement. Parties' were given to under- 
stand that if they wanted, they could have half day on Saturday for dis- 
cussion of the report of this House on the Hammond Committee’s Report. 
T understand from the Leaders of Parties that they are quite agreeable to 
meet on Saturday, and, if this meets with their wishes, T should like to ask 
for your direction that there may be a meeting of this House on Saturday. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): That was the ori- 
ginal arrangement, as has been mentioned by the Leader of the House, 
and there will be a meeting of the Assembly, therefore, on Saturday at the 
usual hour; and it will bo understood that the debate on this report will 
be concluded by 1-15. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): There will be no questions? 

Mr. President (The Honourable, Sir Abdur Rahim): There will be no 
other business. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural.) : I understand that the debate may not be concluded 
before 2-30, and perhaps you will allow it to continue till then. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): If the debate exceeds 
the ordinary lime by a few minutes, T shail not object. There will be no 
questions tomorrow and I shall also dispense with questions the day after 
and on Monday, . 

Tho Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Fridav the 
27th March, 1930. ,y ’ 
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Friday, 27th March, 1936. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) 
in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN. 

Mr. Thomas Alexander Stewart, O.S.I., M.L.A., (Commerce 

Secretary) ; and 

Mr. Noel James Roughton, C.I.E., M.L.A., (Central Provinces- Nomi- 
nated Official): 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Articles offensive to Muslim Sentiment appearing in Journals ani> 

Magazines in England. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that certain articles 
offensive to the Muslim sentiment, appeared lately in certain journals and 
magazines in England, such as, those which appeared in the Every 
Woman's Magazine, iu May last year, in which was also published the 
picture of our Holy Prophet Muhammad (Peace be on Him) ? 

(b) Are Government aware that there is a great deal of resentment 
amongst the Mussulmans of India on account of the publication of such 
articles, and strong protests were made by the Mussulmans of Bombay 
and other places ? 

(c) Are Government aware that Mussalmans take great objection to 
the publication of the picture of their Holy Prophet? 

(d) Will Government convey to the Secretary of State for India and the 
British Government the feelings of the Mussalmans of India and impress 
upon them the necessity of stopping the publications and pictures by 
bringing pressure upon the English Press and the Press Associations in 
England ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a), (b) and (c). Yes. 

fdl The Spc'-ftfirv of State has nlroadv taken action in the matter, 
and, on the article being brought to his notice, wrote to the Editor of the 
paper in question drawing his attention to the objectionable features in 
it. He has further issued a circular to all British Editors through their 
professional Associations calling their attention to the offensiveness of 
such articles to Muslim feeling and warning them of the main points to 
be avoided when writing any articles on Islam. The Associations have 
conveyed this warning to their members. 
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THE WOPJyING OP THE OTTAWA TUADE AOllEEM ENT — 
contd, 

Mr. President (T lie Honourable Sir Abdur Iluliini): The House will 
now resume consideration of the motion moved by the Honourable Sir 
Muhammad Znfrulluh Klian regarding Ottawa Tradi* Agreement. 

Mr. T. S, Avinashilingam Chettiar (Salem and Ooimbaloro c.tim North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Ihiral): Sir, it is a matter of some regrot to me 
that today I have to oppose my- old Professor, Dr. John Mattli-ii, by the 
very knowledge of economies which lie has taught us. Hu tolcl us 
amidst a great barricade, of “ifr.” and "buis’’ that he laid down certain 
principles by which the Ottawa Agreement could be reason. ibl\ judged. 
He said that the object of tin Ottawa Agreement wan nothing lml diver- 
sion of trade h> those difficult times, a trade which, when if, was not. 
responded to in oilier lomitnes, could be reasonably diverted to Great 
Britain. We have absolutely no objection to the diversion of trade if it 
is really of good profit to India. Our whole complaint 1ms been that 
where there has been some diversion of trade there lias been greater loss 
in our trade with other countries. Secondly, he expressed his very great 
suspicion about figures. Honourable Members on the other side seem 
to blow hot and eold in tin same breath. When it is to their advantage, 
they say, look at the Ottawa, Pact, what advantages it lias brought to us; 
but, on tliEi other hand, when we point out the disadvantages due to the 
Ottawa Pact, they say, you must he. very careful, there are other eonsi 
derations to he taken into account. There ai'e currency difficulties, the 
world is just now in a very bad stale, and so Ottawa ought not to be 
blnmed. I cannot understand how they cun adduce both the arguments 
i»l quo and the same tune. 1 would just suv one word or two about my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Gauba. Ho, with a very great virtuous indigna- 
tion said, “why burke an enquiry’ - , and the answer to that is found in 
what one of oivr Eronl Benchers said that two and tv'o make four, whether 
you have a Committee to go into that question or not You do not 
want n Committee to prove that two and two make four. 

Having said so much hv way of introduction, let me come to the 
examination of the subject, namely, the Ottawa Pact. T shall not lake 
the time of tlio House in examining the figures of each arlielo over which 
preference lias been given to us or given by us. My Honourable friend. 
Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhurv, has done that to some satisfactory extent. 

I sliall try to confine, mvsclf to considering the effect of this Trade. Agree*. 
ment on our trade, Eirst. T shall try to examine as to what exactly this 
preference to Great Britain given in the Pact lias cost us. Secondly, 
it shall ho my endeavour to examine somewhat as to how it has affected 
our foreign trade, both import and export., and. thirdly, T shall fry to 
estimate liow much we have, been able, to profit by the preference that 
has been given to us. 

Tn these discussions, let, me first make myself clear that T am dealing 
only witu so far as Great Britain is concerned. The Ottawa Pact presumes 
to give us some preference to the British colonies also. That portion of 
the trade being rather small, I have for the moment not taken it, into 
consideration. Pages 178 to 189 of the Eeport on the Working of the 
Ottawa Scheme of Preferences, resulting from the Trade Agreement 
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(concluded at Ottawa between the Government of India and His Majesty’s 
Government which has been published by the Government of India and 
has been circulated to Honourable Members of the House, show the 
imports of articles in which the United Kingdom enjoys preference in this 
■country. The amount of preference that each of these articles enjoy may 
he found in Appendix F of the Agreement. Now, we shall try to calculate 
the cost of giving this preference. 

Preference is, fei other words, protection to the articles of that country 
to which it is given against the competition of similar articles fro m other 
countries. Protection ordinarily means that, by the imposition of an 
import duty, the articles of our country are protected from competition of 
imports of articles of the same nature of other countries. But preference 
serves to discriminate the goods of one country over another and chooses 
to give a sort of protection to the goods of one country as against those of 
■others. The Honourable the Finance Member, while replying to Sir ITomi 
Mody in the recent budget discussions, laid down the way in which the 
cost of protection may be measured. lie calculated the price which the 
consumer is paying for it now and the price for which he would got it 
without this duty and the difference, i.e., the excess amount that he has 
to pay is the cost of protection that the consumer has to pay. The 
same thing happens in preference. If that, is so, the preference that you 
give is the cost that you give for giving preference to a particular country. 
Judging from that standard, the total import of articles, under Schedule 
F imported from the United Kingdom, is 10,90,08 thousands Of Jkw, 
except about four items chiefly motor cars and connected things, all the 
rest gat a preference of ten per cent. These latter things get 71V per cent, 
preference and amount to 1,85,70 thousands. Thus, for articles costing 
15,05,79 thousands we give a preference of ten per cent, nntl in these the 
cost of preference is 15.05.7 thousands. The cost of preference in these 
other articles is about 13 lalehs. That is the total cost of preference that 
the consumers in this country have to pay, that 'is roughly, not talcing 
into account the prices, it is about one. croro. odd duty. 

Now, Sir, it. is not mv purpose here to examine the, amount, that it 
might have cost us and compare it with the amount that it, mi'dit have 
cost the United Kingdom, for the preference Uigv have extended (o our 
goods. Lei us next see what this giving of preference to British goods 
has cost to our foreign trade, Tt was Sir Arthur Salter, one of the, greatest, 
ceouomists of Europe, that said - 

“The onlv true criterion of suceoss, let us remember, for Ottawa, is whether or 
not it re-ults in an increase of total volume of trade, imperial, internal and external 
together in the total mass of nvnfitnble intci'chinu'en. To elm nee the rlirec+iou without 
increasing the total of our trade is no success. To increase one section at the expense 
of greater loss direct or indirect elsewhere would he a failure”. 

This, the House, will agree with me, is a vorv fair test, by which the 
results of the Agreement in question may be tested. 

1 am sorry to note hero that the author of the report on the working 
of the Trade Agreement has in his introductory remarks in that hook 
suggested a somewhat misleading method of judging this matter, hi page 
2 he says: 

“It must, however, he clearly understood that the effects of the preference in 
such a case can bo judged truly only from the position of India in the United Kingdom 
market. If India has improved her relative position in the United Kingdom as 
disclosed by her percentage share in the total United Kingdom imports then, other 
things being equal, the preference must prima facie he deemed to be valuable”. 

t 2 
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This cannot be; and tlio effect of the Ottawa Trade Agreement should! 
be judged on India’s foreign trade as a whole. In this connection, I must 
say a word here about the propaganda done by Government through their 
publicity department. I have had the pleasure of going through all their- 
press notes. I am sorry that the time at my disposal does not allow me 
to refer to them in detail. Many of my Honourable friends here will 
agree with me that they have been written on a partisan basis rather than 
furnishing material for a proper conclusion. 

Now, let us look at a few figures regarding India’s foreign trade. Page 
123 of the Review of the Trade of India shows the total imports and 
exports of India. In 1931-32, i.e., the year before Ottawa, the exports, 
and imports were 161 and 126 crores, respectively, leaving a favourable 
balance of 35 crores. In 1934-35, the exports and imports are 155 crores 
and 132 crores, respectively, leaving a favourable balance of only 23' 
crores. Thus, considered as a whole, the favourable balance has 
deteriorated from 35 to 23 crores, i.c., by 12 crores. 

Now, let us consider the directions of our trade. Pages 128 and 129 
of the same volume show the directions of our foreign trade. Table B 
shows the main countries whose goods are imported into India. As we, 
look at this table the very first thing that strikes us is that the United' 
Kingdom has improved her imports into India from 35-5 per cent, in 
1931-32 to 40-6 per cent, in 1931-35. The other main countries who 
import goods into India are Germany, Japan, II. S. A., Belgium and' 
Italy. Except Japan, all the other countries have suffered a set-back 
in their imports into India Turning to Table 0 showing exports by India 
to other countries, we will see that our exports to the United Kingdom 
have improved, but we will also sec that our exports to other countries 
have decreased, namely, Germany, U. S A., France, China, Netherlands, 
etc. Tn effect if we are to consider our balance of trade with all these 
countries put together, our total balance of trade does not show a hope- 
ful outlook. I am obliged to the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry for the following figures in page 15, which I think 
have been already referred to by other Honourable Members. I shall' 
read only a few lines: 

“The position in 1934-35 has chanced materially and though her adverse halance 
with the United Kinedom diminished to 6-2 crores from 36-5 crores in 1929-30, her 
favourable balance with practically all the foreitrn countries {rot, a set-hack. Her 
dealings with Germany, which gave her once a favourable trade hnlanre of 10'8 crores 
have in 1934-35 resulted in an adverse balance oF 3d crores and so is the tale with 

every foreign country, particularly France and U. R. A India has now an 

adverse trade hnlance with Germany to the extent of three crores and substantially 
reduced favourable balances with the United Slates of America and France to the 
extent oE 4-5 arid 3-7 crores, respectively”. 

Now, Sir, I come to the much vexed and much dismited question of 
retaliation of other countries. We are obliged to the Government for the 
list of “Restrictive measures applied by various Governments against 
Imports since 1927”. I have gone through this document somewhat care- 
fully, and I find that, wiih the sinsle exception of the Japanese prohibition 
on the import of rice except under license, all the other restrictions 
imposed by the various Governments in the venrs 1927 to 1930 were due 
to reasons of health and hygiene. In 1931, Turkey and' Spain put some- 
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restrictions on some articles of minor importance. It is in 1932 and 
■after that year that restrictions against goods, — and we air concerned 
with Indian goods,-— have grown 'in enormous volume. Germany, Japan, 
Prance, Belgium, Turkey, Persia, Italy and other countries have imposed 
restrictions on Indian goods. 

• 

We shall take a few of the important countries and sen their relaiive 
position in their trade with India before and after Ottawa and see whether 
the Ottawa Agreement could have, in any way, contributed towards the 
framing of those restrictions against Indian goods. We shall take Germany, 
Prance, Belgium and Italy. The chief articles of imports of Germany 
into India are machinery, motor cars, liquors and artificial silk, in all of 
which Bril nin enjoys preference under the Ottawa Pact and so has been 
able to drive out Germany. The chief articles of imports into our 
country of Prance are motor cars and instruments in which also Britain 
enjoys a preference to the disadvantage of French goods. Belgium used 
'to import machinery, insiruments and chemicals, all of which have 
suffered owing to the preference given to British goods. Italy used to 
send motor cars, instruments and artificial silk, most of which have been 
•affected by the preference given lo Britain. In these circumstances, let 
Honourable Members think out for themselves what will he Hie. most 
natural course of action for those countries. The palpable reason they 
give is lo set, rich! their balance of trade; certainly so, but Ibis ilself -was 
caused by their being driven from ihe Indian market, which, ihorefore, 
is the final reason for these restrictions on Indian coeds In Hus connec- 
tion T would like to emote iusl. a little as to what you, Sir, in your 
dissenting minute to the renorfc of the Committee unpointed by this 
Assembly stated. After detailing the various restrictive measures taken 
by the foreign countries against imports, you say: 

“These examples amply hear out. the contention that if India is to export her 
products to foreign countries, she can do so only in exchange for commodities from 
those countries. Tt makes no difference in the result whether the motive actuating the 
action of foreign countries is retaliation pure and simple, or the adjustment of their 
trade balance. We strongly recommend to the Government and to the Legislature 
that if we are to l’ctain our foreign markets, the question of ti’ade agreements with 
countries like Gemtnny, Italy and othprs should be seriously considered. Only the 
other day we entered into such an agreement with Japan with respect to cotton and 
cotton goods. The haphazard system of indefinite preferences such as those contained 
in the Ottawa Trade Agreement, is not going to help India; on the other hand, 
wo feel convinced, it will if continued much longer, vitally injure our trade and 
industries and the country’s finances”. 

I shall touch upon another matter before T finish. Tea and linseed 
are two important articles of export which enjoy preference from Britain 
under the Ottawa Pact My Honourable friend there has quoted from 
the official report as to how the International Trade Agreement and 
restriction on tea has virtually prevented this preference from coming 
into action. I shall draw the attention of the House to linseed. Much 
has been said about it. It has been pointed out and, if T mav snv so, very 
rightly, thaf Ihe phenomenal rise in the exports of linseed to Britain 'in 
the year 1933-31 has been due to the failure of the crop in the Argentine. 
It has been said that linseed has been given a large preference in 
Britain. This is said by those who are not aware of the system of draw- 
back working in London. Sir, I will quote an article, in this matter from 
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the Hindustan Timas. The Honourable the Commerce Member in. 
answer to one of my questions has vouched lor the correctness of the 
statements contained in this article: This statement is this: 

“To many Indiana not knowing tho intricacies of tho British tariff structure, the 
decision of the British House of Commons in approving an increase in the import 
duty on linseed oil from 70 shillings to 100 shillings per ton may come as a further 
proof of tho Britisher’s desire to offer preferential treatment to Indian linseed oil 
m the United Kingdom market, against imports from non-Empire countries, That 
the lnci’ca, e in the import duty is mainly required in the interests of the British 
crushing industry is evident from the remarks made by Dr. L. Burgm, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, 

It will be remembered that under the Ottawa Trade Agreement, a duty of 70 
shillings on non-Empire linsoed oil was levied and the Legislative Assembly, while 
ratifying the Trade Agreement, was not made aware of the existence of a system 
of drawback, under which goods manufactured in the United Kingdom from imported 
linseed oil on which a duty of 70 shillings was paid were allowed a drawback of 
40 shillings per ton of linseed oil used in the manufacture thereof. This drawback 
of 40 shillings was Eurther increased to 60 shillings per ton from November 22nd, 
1934, during the currency of the Trade Agreement. Indian linseed oil, therefore, 
could not make any headway. 

In the United Kingdom nearly 60 per cent, of tho imported linseed’ oil is utilized 
m the manufacture of paints, enamel, varnishes, printers’ inks and a number of allied 
products; it is also used in the manufacture of linoleum, cork carpets, felt base, etc., 
etc.’’. 

Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member bus two minutes more. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: No, Sir, live minutes. 1 began 
at 11-5. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): No, no. 

Mr, T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: 

“Even in ease of imports of linseed from Argentine, a drawback of 18 shillings 
out of an import duty of 10 per cent, was allowed to British crushers, if the oil 
crushed from the Argentine linseed was utilized for the manufacture of the articles, 
mentioned above Both these drawbacks nullified the preference sought to ho given 
to Indian linseed and linseed oil, under the Ottawa Trade Agreement”. 

T have got to say one word more before I sit down. The Honourable 
Member, Sc!h Haji Abdoola Hnroon, asked us yesterday not to lvjont 
the Acroeinout lor political reasons. 1 would like to point out what lias 
been nlrc.rrlv nobbed out by so many Honourable Members, that not one- 
Chamber of Commerce is 'in favour of prolonging this Agreement. It is 
not a few political agitators hero and there who are crying against this 
Agreement: but not one Chamber of Commerce has said anything in its 
favour, and that T say is a very great argument in favour of the termina- 
tion of the Ottawa Agreement. Sir, 1 support the amendment which' 
has been moved hv my Leader. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd (Government of Tndia 1 : Nominated Official): Sir, I 
do not nronose, in the few remarks which T shall address to the House, 
to survey the whole field of the discussion, and in naHicular I shall 
leave those better qualified than myself to deal with what, after all, ia 
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the essential point, namely, whether the Ottawa Agreement is or is not 
pr ; ma fae’e beneficial to the export trade of this country. But I have 
felt obliged to say something about one aspect of its effect upon the im- 
port trade of this country as a result of a certain argument which was 
used by Dr. Banerjea in his spe? ch yesterday. I am sorry that the Hon- 
ourable Member is not present here today, but I am afraid I shall have 
some hard things t# say about him in his absence. Dr. Banerjea, among 
his arguments against the Ottawa Agreement, put forward the proposition 
that it had been detrimental to the finances of this country He said 
that he had worked out that it meant a loss of approximately a ctovc of 
rupees in import duties. Now, most Members of this House, whether on 
the Official Benches or elsewhere, have had some experience of the prac- 
tice of law — whether from the point of view of the bench or from the 
point of view of the bar — and all such will, I think, agree that there Is 
an unfortunate tendency that is all too frequently mot with for parties to 
judicial proceedings to weaken their eases, when they think that they are 
strengthening th/ m, by producing false witnesses. 1 am going to attempt 
to show to the House that this particular argument put forward by Dr. 
Banerjea constitutes a witness that will not hear cross-examination. D'r. 
Banerjea based his calculation that there was a loss to British Indian 
•revenues of one crore of rupees on the allegation that preference had 
been granted by maintaining the previous duty as the standard rate of 
duLy and reducing the duty for preferential purposes by ten per cent. 
That is not the case. It is true that in the case of a certain number of 
items in the Ottawa Schedule which fell under the category of what wo 
cull for convenience luxury duties — on which the rates before 1032 wore 
50 per coni — the Government of India put forward a proposal, which 
was accepted by this House, that the standard rate should continue to 
be 50 per cent, and the preferential rate 40 per cent. Apnrt from the 
fact that thoso particular items constitute only a small part of the Ottawa 
Schedule, I am in a position to say that it was deliberately with the 
object of avoiding a loss of revenue that that course was taken. Now my 
Honourable friend, in the career which I understand he has now given 
up, must have been familiar with the existence of a theory that is com- 
monly called the law of diminishing returns. We had come to tilt con- 
clusion, purely as a revenue proposition, that in the case of a number 
of “luxury'’ items a 1 duty of 50 per cent, was too high for the salty of 
the revenue and that it was a very good thing that we had an opportun- 
ity of reducing that duty for this part of the trade, even though we re- 
tained it for the rest. I do not wish to say more about those particular 
items, because they are of relatively small importance. The great bulk 
of the articles which were covered by the Ottawa Schedule were liable to 
duty before tlie amendment at 25 per c r nt. ad valorem, and the great 
bulk of those were put in the new tariff with a rate of duty of 30 per 
cent, standard and 20 per cent, preferential. Now, it should be obvious 
to any one that there is no primv f in'e probability of that causing a 
serious loss of revenue or indeed any loss of revenue at all. If them is 
any swing over from foreign suppliers lo British suppliers, it means that 
in those cases the Indian consumers bad the opportunity of using an 
intrinsically more expensive a’-ticle, in many cases a superior article, instead 
of a proportionately cheap foreign article, and, in many cases, an inferior 
article. 

Sir Cov/asji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): But 
has it had any effect at all? 
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Mr. A. H, Lloyd: I think the Honourable Member has only to go to 
the market to sec that there are more British goods than there were be- 
fore 1932. There is no presumption, therefore, that there is any loss of 
revenue at all. So much for the change of the duty from 25 per cent. 
ad valorem to one of 30 per cent, standard and 20 per cont. preferential. 
What are the items in the 25 per cent, list of which it is true to s«,y, 
as Dr. Banorjea was rash enough to say yesterday, ‘'that the preference 
was granted by a reduction by ten per cent, of the duty for British goods, 
while maintaining the duty at, the same rate for foreign goods ? The 
only ones I can find in the list arc: 

Asphalt, which is used in works of public utility; 

Liquid gold and certain chemicals, used for glass-making, a's a 
small contribution towards assistance to the glass industry: 
and 

Cinematograph films (not exposed) that was done on purpose as a 
small contribution towards the demand for assistance to the 
Indian Cinematograph industry from the. State. 

There is another important class of goods where the preference is l\, 
per cent, and whore, again, the preference was granted wholly by a re- 
duction of duty on British goods, but by maintaining the old rate as a 
standard rate for foreign goods. That is the class which comprises what 
I might compendiously describe as “Motor Vehicles”. The former rates, 
in each case, were maintained for foreign goods, and the 7J per cent., 
lower rates were imposed for British goods. Tn these cases again the 
Government of India had very cl. finitely before them the interests of 
revenue in putting forward dint proposition because they were, satisfied 
that there was reason to belt vo that main I inning a high rate of duty was 
not in tho best interests of revenue, and that, it would certainly be detri- 
mental to the revenue to give, preference by increasing the duty on for- 
eign goods by the whole amount of 71 per cent, or by a share of it. In 
this case there were very important further consul, rations apart from 
the effect upon the returns of the import duty on motor vehicles them- 
selves : we had to consider also the effect upon subsidiary revenue items, 
the most important ones of which are motor tyres and tubes and petrol. 
I submit that it was at least not to the detriment of the n venue that 
we proposed that the preference should he given in that particular 
way. . . . 

Dr. P. F. Ban'erjea (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban)' 
What has been the effect? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: Tho effect has boon that t,lie duty on motor cars 
which, in 1932-33, was Rs. 64 lakhs odd, rose to Its. 1.02 lakhs odd in 
1934-35. I do not say that is conclusive, but it is a very strong prima 
fade indication that we were not unwise in granting preference in that 
particular way. Those are a few exceptions to the general rule that pre- 
ference was granted by increasing the duty on foreign goods by part of 
the margin of preference and reducing the duty on the British goods by 
the rest of the margin of preference. Against them, I have to set 
equally ifnportant items, in which the preference was given by maintain- 
ing the former rate as the preferential rate and putting the whole margin 
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of preference on to the standard rate of duty. When that was done, it 
may be the case — I think perhaps Prof. Ranga would be entitled to sug- 
gest that we were toying with the danger of again hitting the law of 
diminishing returns; but it was done in those cases specially in the in- 
terests of various Indian industries, the most important case of which was 
that of woollen textiles. In that ease, I think, I am right in saying, it 
was during the eo*irse of the sitting of the Select Committee which 
dealt with that Bill that certain interests strongly represented in Cawn- 
pore urged upon Government that the former rale should be maintained 
as the preferential rate and the whole of the preference should be given 
by increasing the standard rate. In short, in the more easy-going atmos- 
phere of the Select Committee, that particular industry secured a certain 
amount of the protection which they wanted, but which they were not 
prepared, at a later date, to ask for from the Indian Tariff Board by the 
production of regular evidence and submission to a regular enquiry. That 
is the most important item in which the preference was given in that 
particular way; but there were several others including vegetable, oil, 
.non-essential oils, toilet soaps, hosiery, haberdashery, etc., etc I do 
not propose to go into those details at great length, because I think the 
fact that they art matters oj detail is a strong argument in favour of 
• relegating any enquiry on this subject to a committee and not attempt 
to come to formal conclusions in tins Assembly. But 1 do submit with 
confidence that a privta facie case has been made out, which completely 
undermines the somewhat rash assertion of my friend from Calcutta Hint 
there must have been a loss of revenue because, in some cases, the 
duties were reduced. It is very difficult to draw nu estimate of what 
would have been the trade in the absence of the Ottawa Agreement. Tt 
is impossible to make an exact calculation and the only way hi which we 
found that anything can be done was when this matter was last raised 
in August, 1934; namely, the method illustrated in Appendix I LI to the 
report oh the Committee appointed by this Assembly to examine and re- 
port on the working of the scheme. Now, that note divide d the trade 
into three heads. . . . 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Burar Representative): Am 1 right in understanding 
the Honourable Member that he maintains (hat there is no loss of reve- 
nue on account of the reduction of duty ? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): No loss 
of revenue whatever ? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd; What I maintain is that there is no evidence of any 
loss of revenue. I cannot be so positive as to say that there is no loss; that 
is incapable of proof. But I say there are prim a facia grounds for say- 
ing there is no loss of revenue. If 1 may resume, that particular note 
which appears in appendix TIE to the report which I have quot'd, divided 
the goods into three heads, — Tariff headings entirely affected by the Ottawa 
Trade Agreement, Tariff headings partially affected by the Ottawa Trade 
Agreement, and Tariff headings entirely unaffected by the Ottawa Agree- 
ment, — and that note showed that between 1932-33 and 3983-84 (that is, 
in a year nine months of wltich were under the old rales of duty and a 
year in which the new rates of duty were effective throughout) there had 
been an increase under head I of If per cent., a decrease under head II 
tof five per .cent.,, .and a decrease under head TIT of 23 per cent. Now, 
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I recognise Unit the minority iu the minute which they attach to that 
report questioned the validity of those conclusions largely on the ground 
that the headings under table JI should show separately those items that 
were not affected by the Ottawa Agreement. We did not supply separate 
figures because such figures were not available as we did not keen our 
statistics before the Ottawa Agreement came into force in a form which 
exactly classified goods in accordance with a tariff which was not then iu 
existence and which we could not foresee. That disability still remains, 
so far as tilt comparison between 1932-33 and any later year goes. But 
subject to that admission of that disability I ‘do think it is fair to 
repeat the same sort of comparison: if we add the two tables together 
tables [ and II, we find that in 1932-33 they brought in Its. 17,8(1 "l tilths,' '. 
while in 1934-35 the figure was Its. 19,71 lakhs ora net gain of 14 per cent.: 
whereas table Til, the head of items entirely unaffected by the prtferencc 
declined from Rs. 24,29 lakhs to Es. 18,82 lakhs or a decline of 23 per- 
cent. Table III, T admit, includes sugar which, because of the almost 
prohibitive character of the high protective duty, lias had remarkably dis- 
turbing effects, but, even if we exclude sugar, we find that the items un- 
affected by the Ottawa 1 Agreement declined from 17,45 lakhs to 15,02” 
lakhs, or a decline of 14 per cent. On the one side, the items wholly or 
partially affec'ied by the Agreement show an increase of 14 per cent., on 
the other side items entirely unaffected show a decrease of 14 per cent. 
Sir, as I have said, for the reasons L have given, we cannot restrict our 
comparison strictly to goods in clause 2 which were affected by the Agree- 
ment, but we can do that as between 1933-34 and 1934-35, and I think 
that those figures arc of value, because they show the continuance of a 
tendency which is illustrated in the other figures. For Mu se later years, 

1 uin in a position to divide the items formerly described us “partially 
affected” between those which were affected and those which wore not. 
and the figures are as follows. Adding together all the goods affected by 
the Ottawa, preference, there has been a gain of 19 per cent, between 
1933-34 and 1934-35, the actual figures being 11,29 lakhs and 13,47 lakhs. 
Adding together the items unaffected by the Ottawa Agreement, there has 
been a gain of four per cent, from 24, ifi lakhs to 25,07 lakhs; or, if once 
again I exclude sugar from the items unaffected by the Agreement, there 
has been a gain of from 19,41 lakhs to 21,26 or a net gain of 12 per 
cent. only. 


Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Abduv Rahim): Tlie Honourable 
Member has only two minutes more. 

Mr. A, H, Lloyd: I suggest that this docs raise u strong presump 
tion, at least, for the contention that the revenue has not been advirscly 
affected by these changes. If I might, in tho one minute, that remains 
for mo, just make one passing remark, it is with reference to what the 
sp'aker, who has just sat down, said about the effect upon the consumer 
He said that the whole of the preference must, have been a burden on 
the consumer. That, I think, presumes that the only effect of the, pre- 
ference has been to retain the volume of British trade at a figure a I which 
it woul4r have stood otherwise and put the margin of duty as a profit 
into the pockets of the British manufacturers. Surely, Sir, that is not 
the intention of the Agreement, The intention of the Agreement is to- 
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allow the manufacturer to extend his markets, which he can only do by 
taking off a portion of the profits to rtduee prices. I submit, therefore, 
on that ground it is fallacious to suggest that there is necessarily a bur- 
den on the consumer. 


Mr. F, 32. Janies (Madras: European): Sir, we arc at some little dis- 
advantage in conneeRon with the discussion of this subject on the ground 
that the amendment, which has been tabled by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Jimuih, was only available to Members of the House this morning, 
and up to this moment he lias not enlightened this House as to the 
reasons which ho has for moving this particular amendment. My friend, 
Mr. Jimiuli, is, 1 suggest, not quite so considerate or courteous to the 
House as he usually is in this regard. It is difficult to discuss the three 
or four amendments when those Movers, with the exception of oue, have 
already made their position clear to the House. .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): May I rise 
to make a personal explanation *' 1 do admit that I gave notice of iny 

amendment rather late, but 1 think the Honourable Member knows better 
than anybody else in this House that there wore certain discussions going 
*m, to which ho was a party, and while those discussions were going on, 
I would not have been justified in tabling my amendment which 1 lmvo 
sponsored now. 


Mr. F. E. James: T aui afraid l was not a party to any discussions 
which have been going on since lltc debate began, but 1 hope that my 
friend, Mr. Jinnah, will, at any rate, take the House very shortly into 
his confidence with regard to the real meaning of his own particular amend- 
ment. If he does not do so, then this debate will have a certain amount 
of unreality about it. 


Now, my friend, the Honourable tlm Leader of the Opposition, sug- 
gested the other day that the European Chambers of Commerce had 
expressed no opinion on the Ottawa Agreement. That is not so. As a 

matter of tact, if he had listened to the views expressed here from time 

to time, he would have realised that when we speak from these Benches, 
we usually speak on behalf of the various commercial interests in our 
constituencies Also, if lie had taken the trouble to read from time to 
time the pronouncements on this subject made by the President of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce and by various Presidents of Euro- 
pean Chambers of Commerce, up and down the length of the country, 
he would have realised that we have expressed our views. I would say, 
bir, that the general view of our Party and of those whom we represent, 
in regard to this Agreement has been most succinctly expressed by the 
President of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Sir Tracy Gavin 
Jon on, in which ho said: “I think that the Ottawa Agreement should 

be revised, certainly not terminated, as of no value”. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea: "Revision implies termination. 


. ^ r ’ 1 -p' James: My friend suggests that revision implies termina- 

tion. 1 understand his idea is first of all to terminate the Agreement, 
then examine it, and then revise. We prefer to examine it firsthand then 
decide whether we arc going to revise or terminate; but I shall come to 
that later. The quotation from Sir Tracy (hivin Jones went on to say: 


n ,, IS t'^sildn that without the ton per cent, preference India’s export trade 
with the United Kingdom might have been, still worse - ’, F 
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1 quite spree that we do nob, as a rule, attempt to prejudge the issue 
■on these matters, nor do we indulge in the publication of political pamph- 
lets of somewhat doubtful economic value. Now, Sir, our own views 
in this Group are that, while in the past and possibly at Ottawa, exagge- 
rated claims have been made on behalf of this Agreement, yet, Sir, India 
has certainly benefited, and there is no reason for any summary step 
to be token in regard to termination. I am not going to weary the ITouse 
with a large number of figures after the speech to which we have just 
listened, but I would remind the House, that whereas in 1931-32 India’s 
exports to rll countries were 157 erores, the following year 3 33 crores 
and the following year 152 crores; in the same period India’s exports to 
the United Kingdom rose from 42 88 crores to 48-07 crores. Over the 
whole period since Ottawa, the percentage increase of India’s exports to 
the United Kingdom rose by 30-5 per cent, and to other countries by 
five per cant. We suggest, Sir, that that result is to an appreciable 
extent- the result of the stabilising influence of this particular Agreement. 
Sir, we have been very careful to circulate to the Chambers of Commerce 
and trades and planting associations inquiries as to any specific commodi- 
ties in which they arc interested. We have received unanimous support, 
for the principle of non -termination but revision. We have also received 
evidence for the suggestion that, in regard to certain commodities, those 
who aro trading in those commodities have appreciably benefited; I may 
mention rice, teak, beans, and general produce, tanned leather, tea, wool- 
len c-irpots and rugs, Indian cotton, paraffin wax, ns well ns a number 
■of others. Yesterday, an Honourable friend from the Independent Party 
referred to the matter of coffee. I think he was misleading himself when 
ho drew any analogy from the import figures into the United Kingdom. 

I represent interests which are greatly interested in coffee. Wo are not 
altogether satisfied -with the present result of the Ottawa Agreement; 
but oven mi tlio present result, the effect of the Agreement is marked. 
It is necessary to take the consumption figures in the United Kingdom, 
and, although the total consumption of coffee in the United Kingdom has 
■declined in the last four years by something like 6,000 tons, the consump- 
tion of Indian coffee has actually increased to Ihe extent of 300 to 400 
tons. Tn a falling market in regard to coffee India has more than held 
her own. The interests which my Honourable friend, Dr. DeSouzcr, and 
myself represent are at the present moment joining with the other Empire 
-coffee producing countries in asking for an increased preference. (Inter- 
ruption.) It frankly is not honest to say that no benefit has accrued as 
a result of ihe Ottawa Agreement. (Interruption.) I am quite prepared 
to admit that owing to various factors 

Dr, P. IT. Banerjea: Whom are you replying to ? 

Mr. P. E. James: I do not give way. May I ask for the courtesy 
which 1 gave to my Honourable friend yesterday? 

Dr. P. N, Banerjea: Who said that there was no benefit? 

Mr. P, E. James: It is quite true to say that in certain respects the 
results of the Ottawa Agreement are not as satisfactory as they might 
have been, due mainly to world causes, over which neither India nor 
the United Kingdom has a dominating influence. Industrial depression, the 
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rise, almost to its peak, of economic nationalism, monetary changes, 
exchange instability, price fluctuations, changes in the demand for and 
supply of individual commodities. We have to regard this Agreement not 
only from the point of view of the relationship between India and the 
United Kingdom, but also from the point of view of general world condi- 
tions. You cannot isolate the results of this Agreement from the other 
influences that are operating in the economic life of the world tolay. 
Then, if is not historically accurate to say, as has been suggested in this 
House, that the United Kingdom forced this Agreement upon India. 
Nothing is further from the truth, and those who know anything about 
the negotiations at Ottawa or who have even taken the trouble to read 
the report of the Indian Delegation at Ottawa cannot poss ; bly make that 
staiement. If that lie the case, why, then, in the ease of India was there 
a provision, which does not appear in any of the other agreements with 
the Dominions, for a six months’ notice of termination at any time ? 

Now, Sir, I wish to say a word on the argument about retaliation. I 
would point out that a system of preferential tariffs has, in fact, been- 
in operation within the Empire s'nce the end of the 19th century and has 
never been challenged by any foreign country. I would also point out 
that French Colonial policy used preferences before tiro War and increased 
*hat policy during the years of the War. T would also remind tlic House' 
that the cations which belong to 1 he Scandinavian group used the prefer- 
ence system years before 1982. It is quite untrue to say that, because of 
the adoption of this system, therefore, oilier nations have been forced to 
take similar methods. This system of preferential Agmements adopted at 
Ottawa was the result of world forces, and not the cause of these forces. 
I would also point out in regard to measures for restriction on the part 
of foreign countries that. India has never been singled out. Not only i8, 
India not singled out, but the British Empire is never singled out. Those- 
measures, which are taken on the part of foreign countries to protect 
their exchange and trade position, are measures taken for economic and 
financial stability, and not measures of retaliation. The answer to that 
argument is best summed up in the words of Indian Finance , a paper 
which many of my Honourable friends read: 

“Those who condemn the Ottawa Pact for retaliation on Indian imports in foreign 
markets are guilty either of ignorance or intellectual dishonesty”. 

I cannot conceive that intellectual dishonesty is the real reason. It 
is fair to ask those who are out for denunciation, what are their alter- 
natives ? The Congress Party havo none. They are usually destructive, 
and in this case they have no definite alternative policy. I have waited 
in vain tc. hear some constructive suggestions from the other side as to 
what you should do after you have denounced the Agreement. Mv 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji, talks about replacing thi s 
Agreement by another agreement based upon the principle of “perfect 
reciprocity”. What does ho mean by perfect reciprocity? How can you 
say, when you enter into negotiations for an agreement with another 
country, that such and such terms represent the basis of perfect recipro- 
city? I suggest that mv Honourable friend does not know what he is 
talking about when he talks about perfect reciprocity in trade matters. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji (Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau: 
Indian Commerce): Better understood by yourself. 
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Mr. F. E. James: A f urtlmr suggestion is that we should enter into 
bilateral trade agreements with other countries — 1 notice that in ike 
amendment of my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Independent 
Party. Ho is impaired, of course,' after denunciation, — that must come 
first, but ho is prepared, after that has been done, to enquire into the 
possibility of examining the trend of the trade of India with various 
other important countries and the United Kingdom and investigate the 
possibility of entering into any such bilateral treaties, etc. Of course, 
the demmeiat'on part must, come first, otherwise we would not get the 
support of the Congress Party 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: l will get your support. 

, Mr. P, E. James: My Honourable friend is an adept in stealing Con- 
gress clothes. (Laughter.) But after that has been done, after walking 
into the parlour of denunciation, he will sit down and examine the various 
trends of trade and investigate tlio possibility of entering into bilateral 
trade agreements with other countries, so that, possibly the export, trade 
of India, which in the meanwhile is probably going to ruin, may be ex- 
panded. My Honourable friend must know that bilateral agreement 
means an attempt to balance trad" receipts between two countries, it is 
a well known form of agreement. As a matter of fact, 72 per cent. p( 
the merchandise, trade of 22 countries in the world is oi a bilateral type. 
But what happens? Bilateralism as a policy has contributed more In 
the recent fall in the value of world trade than almost anything else, 
and T suggest that it is an extremely dangerous policy for my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Jinnah, to commend to a debtor country like India. 
I am quite, prepared to be asked, and, in fact, it, is only lair that 1 
should ho aslced, what is your alternative ? Though wo do not believe 
in bilateral agreements, hem 1 may say quite frankly that 1 am prepared 
to sit, flown with Mr. Jinnah and examine that. Our alternative is the. 
alternative of revision, revision of the Agreement. A note which I have 
received from the Upper India Chamber of Commerce refers to the 
Report of the Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers and 
suggests that it has made out a good case for a revision ot the 
preferences allowed by Ureal, Britain lo raw products from India. I my- 
self formed the impression when 1 read that, Report, that it was leading 
np to a plea foi revision; but, unfortunately, the past, history of the 
Federation made them insist upon dnnmie.iation How, Hit', on what lines 
might revision follow? First, of all. in regard to export items Here are 
some suggestion? .... 

Prof. ST. G-, Ranga (Guntur rum Nellnre: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Tea, and e >ffeo 

Mr. is 1 . E. James: Cortnmly 1 want an increased preference on coffee. 

Bo do my Honourable friend’s countrymen in South India 
-Noon. Secondly 7 , the question of the drawback in the United Kingdom 
on manufactured products containing linseed oil requires examination. 
Thou it would be a good thing if we can examine the question of the 
specific, duty by weight on cigars; if wo could obtain a duty on foreign 
fats, oils and oil seeds; if we could obtain a duty on non-Fmpiro cotton 
seed; if we could secure, the removal of Russian hemp from the free list 
in the United Kingdom; and if wc can examino a more definite footing 
for Indian raw cotton sent to the United Kingdom from this country. 
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'There uuiy he many other things that occur to Honourable Members 
also. Bo far as the import items are concerned in Schedule F, an exami- 
nation of that schedule is necessary with » view first of all to the 
necessity of safeguarding the position of Indian industries and secondly 
with a view to obtaining freedom of action in regard to trade with other 
countries in certain of those commodities. 1 would call the. at ent ; On of 
the House to a v<*ry important interview which was given on this very 
subject l\'i Mr. Nalini Ihuijan Karlur in which he pleaded, not fo>* denun- 
ciation bn! for revision of the Agreement and for revision somewhat a’ong 
these lines. As far us we are concerned in that matter, we are in agree- 
ment wth him. The third point, is that there should be close consultation 
with representatives of commerce and industry in this country either 
befoio or during the actual course of the negotiations. I suggest that 
that, is a constructive line of approach to this question, which is not pre- 
sent/ in the It (isolation of the Honourable the Lender of the Opposition 
What are likely to be the effects of the dommuintion ? First of all, it 
would single out India from the rest of the Dominions who are nt present 
and have l'or some lime been talking not of termination hut of re Lion 
of their Agreements. Secondly, denunciation "plays straight into the lands 
of the. British manufacturers. Let me, Sir, read from ti report of n (’om- 
• mitten of ihe Association of British Chambers of Commerce on the Ottawa 
Agreement. It is perhaps one of I lie biggest commercial bodies in the 
United Kingdom. Jf corresponds to the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce in India. This report has hcc. n adopted by the Executive Council 
of that body. Alter giving certain statistics, the Committee gees on to 
say: 

“The statistics include in sonic Instances considerable increases in the* imports into 
Pus country of manufactured goods from particular Dominions. . (H h rn they we the 
word ‘Dominion’ , they include India til ulony ■) The provisions in the Ottawa Agree- 
ments granting free entry into this country to Dominion products have proved exceed- 
ingly beneficial to the Dominions. As a result of this coniyrsion, goods siniiV in 
character, m ide from the same raw materials, are treated differently by tho United 
Kingdom Oovernincni, and tin. Governments of tho. Dominions; when, exported from 
this* 5 country to a Dominion, such goods are required to pay duties while tlioy enter 
this country free when produced in tlic Dominion. In view of this apparent anomaly, 
the Committee recoil, mend that the Government be asked to consider tho effect of 
such imports of manufactured goods upon industries in the United Kingdom”. 


Sir, the effect of denunciation of this Agreement, uli, limit further 
consideration, will strengthen the* bunds of the Brit'sh manufacturers who 
arc already agitating for a removal of the, special preferences gi\ui to 
carl Ain Indian manufactured products , in the United Kingdom. 

An Honourable Member: Have you mu objection to hand us a copy 
of that? 

Mr. F. E. James: T will also re for to another illustrat'oii which only 
ocoun-ed tlrs mouth. In the Times, the. other day, there was publ shed 
a report of a Company, called Orosslov and Co., at Leeds, in which tho 
Cl if firm in of the. Company pointed out that, during the past five yea>’s, 
the imports of Indian carpets into the United Kingdom had inev eased by 
over a million square yards, and he recorded with great pleasure that, 
in tlu*. last, year under review, there had boon a very slight diminu'ion in 
that increase,. Do my Honourable, friends really think that if they are* 
going io denounce summarily this Agreement, they are not. going to play 
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into tiicj hands of those who are up against the imports into the United 
Kingdvm of Indian manufactured goods? I may say, Sir, from my know- 
ledge of my own country, that once these preferences or that free entry 
are lost, ns far as our manufactured goods are concerned, they will never 
be obtained again in the United Kingdom. Then there is a further po'nt 
which has iioj, been touched upon in this House but which I believe it to 
be perl sane the most important point of all, and that is the effect wh'eli 
will be created by denunciation of the Agreement at the hands of this 
House upon those who will shortly be coming to this country to negotiate 
a. further Indo-Japanese agreement. Everybody in this Ho -se 1 nows 
pcrfecvlv well that as far as the Ottawa Agreement is concerned, Gre t 
Britain is not likolv to he in a poshion to negotiate for a new agreement 
until r,iB7. Therefore, the news that this country has denounc d the 
existing Agreement will be. received, I have no doubt, w'tli the g eatoat 
delight by our Japanese friends. The result will be that India wil, to 
soma extent, ho isolated during the tunc of these negotiations and w’’l bo 
without the friendly backing of the United Kingdom which is so impo < ant, 
and wliich was available at the time of the, last negotiations with Japan. 
One can almost hear tho Japanese industrialists sharpening ttmT kn ves 
in preparation for the scalping of the Tnd : an industralists. Then the 
fourth effect of tho denunciation of the. Agreement is that it will stre^g hen 
thj position of the. Dominions vis-a-vis the Umted Kingdom at our expense. 
That has already been touched upon by a previous speaker, and T wi 1 ! not, 
therefore, go into details on that matter. The, final point, which has al- 
ready been made by Seth Hep Abdoola Haroon. is that denunciation v ill 
unnoubtcdly unsettle trade and commerce. That is the evidence we 1 ave 
revived from practically every Chamber of Commerce throughout the 
country. Now, S : r, I would like to ask my Honourable trends on the 
other side, 'Why denounce?’ What is the real point about denuncia- 
tion 9 I would like my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinn ah, to explVn to 
me why it is that he is so anxious to terminate the Agreement without 
delay, before even inquiring into other alternatives ? What is the real 
point' 1 Has the United Kingdom said that she would nob negWate? Has 
she shown any unwillingness to meet Indian demands? Why, on two 
occasions during tho last 18 months, the United Kingdom has taken action 
to increase the effeet of the preferences in regard to rice and one other 
commodity which finds its way into the United Kingdom market. This 
does not show on the United Kingdom side that there is any disinelimt'on 
to negotiate with tins country. What is the real reason? T wi’l tell the 
House what the reason is. The Congress motion is a clenched fist, and 
the obieit is the face of Great Britain. Make no mistake about that 
attitude. Remember the history of this question. When the Ottawa 
Conference was originally called, the Federation of Indian Chambers boy- 
cotted it and refused to send any representations to the Government of 
India in regard to any negotiations which might take place in Ottawa. 

Mr. B. Dag (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): They were not 
asked. That statement is wrong. 

Mr. F. E- James: Then, my Honourable friends may remind them- 
selves 'of the speeches which some of them delivered during the last elec- 
tion on this Ottawa question. The merits of the question were not dis- 
cussed. It represented to them something in the realm of Imperialism 
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whicu must be smashed at whatever cost to the country’s trade. Then, 
we have the present boycott of the proposed Committee by the Con ivss 
P arti . Jt has always been tlic principle followed by the Congress Party, 
that although they mav not necessarily agree witli a particular piece of 
legislation and reserve to themselves the freedom to tight it, yet when it 
comes to the committee stage, they would propose names to Go' eminent 
in ease the Select Committee stage was carried. What, have they done 
on tins occasion? Thev have refused even to give names. Thev won’t 
have any inquiry They must straightaway denounce Why? Penalise 
they dare not have an enquiry. Thev know that, the result of the inquiry 
would he to prove that there is absolutely no justification for this lerin’na- 
tion. It is true that I have not had the advantage of hearing TVIr Jinnah 
yet, and, in a way, I am speaking without having heard the star speaker 
on the Congress side. T-lut, my Honourable friends on that side have so 
far advanced no arguments against an inquiry bv a Committee. They 
have not oven dealt, with that problem at all ; thev have advanced no 
argument against the policy we have laid down, that we should seek 
revision and not denunciation: and I would ajipeal in the House not fa 
commit itself to a summary rejection That, is what tnv Hoiournlle 
friend Mr. Jinnah ’s motion means; that is what the Congress motion 
means, and I have a shrewd suspicion that Mr. Jinnah 'r nwtion will come 
ITcfore the House with Congress support. The only difference in the 
amendments is that the Congress are not even willing, afi or denuneialion, 
to inquire into anything , whereas, Mr Jinnah is much more reasonable 
(T-Tcar, hear) My Honourable friend is perfectly prepared, after denun- 
ciation, to sit down and inquire. Whereas, my Honourable fr’e.uds opposite 
want, to sink the ship; Mr. Jinnah, while lie, also wants to sink the ship, 
wants to keep for himself the lifebuoy on which ho will be found sitting in 
the middle of the ocean. (Laughter.) 1 would ask this House — ’s it. 
wise, when there is such desperate competition in the world to secure 
what is loft of international trade, to throw away the one great- mark'd in 
the world where Indian goods, instead of being rcstr’eted and cut down, 
are actually welcomed and encouraged? Sir, I suggest that, to do so 
would not be wise statesmanship, would not be good polities, would not 
even he clever tactics, but, on the contrary, would be incredible folly. 
(Loud Applause.) 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Mr. President, after bearing my Honourable friend 
from Madras, the Honourable the Commerce. Member may well exclaim: 
“Save me from my friends 1” Yesterday morning, he was all sweetness! 
he only wanted the help of a Committee to examine the whole question, 
and ho therefore, invited us to eo cpt-ral" villi them. But here, there is 
fire and thunder. My Honourable friend lias made up his mind, — and he 
is a member of the proposed Committee! lie, Hays, those who talk about, 
denunciation do not know what they are talking about, and if the Honour- 
able, the Leader of the Independent Party agrees with us, it is not because 
of intellectual conviction or of patriotic, fervour, but. mainly on account of 
a desire to steal other people’s clothes! And iie ended up by holding up a 
throat: “the United Kingdom will not give us these preferences’’! Sir, I 
know his countrymen u little better, and I suggest that those gentlemen 
will do business ' with any body of persons for the sake of thrupenee, and 
if there is anything to be got out of this country, the mere fact of denun- 
ciation won’t prevent them from falling ‘fit my feet, in order to get this 
thrupence. Sir, to talk of Britain- withdrawing any of these preferences 
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after our denunciation of the Agreement is talking through his hat, although 
lie does not wear it just now. Sir, my Honourable friend referred to the 
last elections. 1 ,un glad he did. Sir, It) the extent io which the electorate 
gave any verdict on Ottawa, it' gave a. decisive verdict in the commerce 
constituency of Madras where the valiant Knight; of Ottawa was sent to 
take his rest in Cochin by my Honourable) and esteemed friend, Mr. Sami 
Voncatacholam Chatty. (Hear, hear.) Therefore it seems to me that to 
talk of public opinion being behind the Ottawa Pact is talking nonsense. 
Sir, my Plonourable friend referred to the history of this Agreement. 1 am 
glad he did. In the Council of State, Sir, in 1932 it was stated; 

“The question to tie considered i» not merely whether the United Kingdom and 

India should enter into a mutually prefei ential trade agreement. The question is 
whether, knowing a., wo do that the United Kingdom has already entered into pre- 
liminary tariff amuigcmuifo. with the Colonies and Dominions, we can possibly afford 
to stand outside that circle, and allow our goods to be subjected to duties which in 
some eases will be very heavy duties in the groat United Kingdom, and in the lesser, 
though still important markets of the non-self-governing Dominions and protectorates, 
■where the goods of our competitors arc admitted free of duty”. 

Sir, wo have been told that public opinion boycotted the first Ottawa 
inquiry. Sir, you brought out one fact— I am not quoting your opinion 
now — t want just to bring out a fact which you mentioned. The Indian 

Delegation, when it, went to Ottawa, did not take with it a list of the 

poods on which Indian commercial opinion wanted preference, as all the 
Dominion representatives did. The. Government of India prepared a list 
-over the bond of Indian public opinion. I challenge them, Sir, to deny 
it. Every Dominion had over a dozen merchants or traders who prepared 
.its list. When my friends v cut to Ottawa, the Government of India 
prepared the list for this country, and you, Sir, stated that on the lloor 
■of this House and Sir Joseph Dhore did not deny it. The Assembly 
Committee later went into the report, of the Delegation, but you, Sir, 
pointed out in the minority report of the Assembly Committee that the 
Committee had no time to look into the Import Schedule. They said: 

“Wa have examined the Export Schedule, but not the Import Schedule, which 
is the most important thing.” 

That is the work of my friends on that Committee; that is what they 
say, viz., they had no time to examine it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions; Muham- 
madan Bural)’ We did examine it. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Hut ihey admit that; 

“They had no sufficient time to examine fully that part of the Agreement which 
•deals with preferences on imports into India, yet this is at least as important a part 
of the Agreement, as the preferences on our exports, and one which was causing a 
great uneasiness in commercial and industrial circles, as well as amongst the general 
public throughout the country.” 

I think, Sir, that was not denied in the House on that occasion, — and 
here my Honourable friend says, “wo did examine it”, — in his usual way! 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On a jlbint of personal explanation, Sir. If my 
‘friend will read the report on page IB, he will sec that' all these items are 
given, 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: That is no explanation. No doubt, the items may 
i be printed, but a man may read the items, but may yet never examine 
them. My Honourable friend’s contention is nc contention. The 
minority of the Assembly Committee recommended a certain action to be 
taken. The Government have done nothing. You recommended a ro- 
■ examination of the Trade Agreement. For the last three years, what did 
they do’ Here my Mend comes and tells me, “England is prepared to 
negotiate, why not negotiate’” Every Tom, Dick and Harry has come 
forward and says: “His Majesty’s Government wants to negotiate with 
us”! T want to know whether ITis Majesty's Government really wants to 
negotiate with us, as my friend, Mr. James, says they are. What arro- 
gance on the part, of am Honourable Member to steal other people clothes! 
Then, Sir, you raised another important point in your minute of dissent, 
with regard to the price levels of Indian produce. I want to put it to you, 
'Sir, that, whenever we talk about this Trade. Agreement, tears gusli forth 
from the Treasury Benches for the unfortunate primary producer. They 
are all nnxious, with tlieir capacious minds, to protect Hie primary pro- 
ducer from the cataclysmic fall in prices. What have they done to try 
;nnd raise those prices'? Sir, Sir George Schuster, now a pariah in the 
Treasury Benches of the Government of India, said at that Conference: 

ft 

“We npod, nhovo everything pise, a substantial and early rise in prices.” 

Have, yon done anything for that? And yet you sit over there, and 
shout: “Ottawa must be renewed”! Sir, the extremely low level of the 
prices of Indian commodities is as definite a proof as one can desire if the 
fact that such an Agreement, as the Ottawa Trade Agreement cannot 
'help, and has not in the least been able (n help India, towards an economic 
■recovery. 

Then, my Honourable friend, Mr. Lloyd, told us, with an air of papal 
authority, that there has been no loss in customs revenue! I make the 
allegation that we ha\e lost three crorcs in 1933-81, and four cirorcs, in 
1934-35, in Customs Revenue. Will he undertake to place all tin: relevant 
'figures before ;m Expert. Committee? T will lake its verdict,. Will he do 
■fo, instead of airily talking here? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: 1 undertake to place all the relevant statements 
before the Committee 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I will accept their verdict. 

An Honourable Member; He says he will place the. relevant papers 
'before the Committee proposed by the Honourable the Commerce. Member. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I am not- referring to thal Committee which has 
already made up its mind against denunciation of this Pact. I want the 
papers to be placed before, an efficient and honest Committee of experts, 
which would go into the whole question fairly and squarely. Now, Sir, I 
do suggest that we have lost all that money, 

In the minority report, which you, Sir, brought out in 1934, there was 
another fact What is that fact ? T am glad to see my Honourable friend, 
Sir Frank Noyce, sitting there. What is the effect, on the small industries 
of the country by these 163 kinds of preferences ? My Honourable friend, 
■.then humble Mr. Mody, now Sir Tlomi Mody, then anti-Ottawaite, now 
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pro-Otta waite, in a very brilliant speech, which L have read and re-read 
carefully, pointed .ml that 1 here wore many industries in lids country 
which wore likely to he affected bv these preferences yivoii U> all these 
various articles. .1 will name only a few of them: soap", toilet requisites, 
woollen manufactures, toys, efe. 1 uni sorry to see that my Honourable 
friend, the Finance Member, is not here. Every tiirjf any Honourable 
Member on this side talks of protection, his heart expands Inwards the 
poor consumers and he wants to destroy protection. L wish to give an 
effective answer to that. My suggestion is that the future of this country 
depends not merely on a few large industries, Imt on the development of a 
large, number of small cottage industries. (Hear, hear ) Tt is only on the 
lines of the progress of these small cottage industries that we can bring 
more money to the agriculturist, and tight foreign competition on more 
equal terms, without giving constant preferences to my Honourable friend, 
Sir Homi Mody, and ids friends. 

Then, Sir, l waul, to know whether Government have examined th< ■ 
results of those preferences oil the prices of articles, in the interests of the- 
consumer. This kind of Imperial Preference is the ugliest feature of so- 
called protection. Either this Government is free trade, or protection, or 
discriminating protection, hut discrimination in the ease of this country 
has meant continual Imperial Preference whatever the cost may he. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. James, made groat play of (ho word 
'‘termination''. I-fe is far too elm or in not noticing it, hut he was inter- 
ested in not mentioning it, and t am interested in mentioning it. Neither 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Jimmh’s motion nor tiro motion of my Honour- 
able friend, Mr, Bhuhihlitii Desui, contemplates termination. Let me 
repent for tlm 'ntli', time that their motion simply means notice of 
termination which ha* to follow. There are six months, Mr. President, 
between now and the actual termination of the Agreement . Why should 1 
not my Honourable friend, Mr. dames, as the self-decked representative oi 
His Majesty’s Government, use the wireless, and I ell Mm Prime Minister. 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, in England: “I am your representative here. They 
talk of denunciation. Please authorise me to negotiate on behalf of Tdis 
Majesty’s Government"'.’ If lie gets such an authority, I will negotiate' 
with him. Therefore, it seems to me to put before the House the bogey 
of denunciation of the Pact, and no renewal of the Puct is not honest. 
The alternative placed before the House by the two motions 1 just referred 
to now is this, denounce the Agreement, give notice of the denunciation, 
lot Great Britain get into a negotiating mood, lot ns thou sit down and 
get the commercial opinion in the country ou our side, and then let ns 
say, what wo want, give what we. can afford to give for the. benefit that wi.- 
can get from the United Kingdom. My Honourable friend, Mr. Jiunah 
has given notice of that exact amendment. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend talked of an open mind. I want, to, 
ask him why ere those exports here? Have they all got open minds? If., 
after all these inquiries, they have got an open mind, then Grd help those 
experts 1 1 submit it is pulling our log, putting up these experts against 

ns, and at the same time saying, “vve have an open mind”. Tf these 
exports have open minds, then they should be doing their work in their 
respective offices. Why should they come and waste their time here? I 
suggest, Mr, President, that Government want to have the best of both 
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illie worlds. To get Notes, tlioy say they have an open mind, but to 
.■confound us, they brine these experts. The charge laid by my Honourable 
friends, .Ah James and Mr. Ganha, that eve shirk an enquiry is certainly 
not fair. We are nut in las our of an enquiry, because we have had 
enquiries galore. We have got nil the information wo want. We have 
gone into the matter carefully and thoroughly, and we arc convinced that 
denunciation of the Agreement, giving notice of the termination, and then 
starting, 'if the Government are so advised, fresh negotiations for further 
'bilateral trade agreements with all countries of the world, including Great 
Britain, is in the interests of India. I say that such a position is perfectly 
.consistent wilh the higher interests of India. What is wrong with that 
position ? 1 should like to say here and now flint wo do not shirk any 
relevant and necessary enquiry. We refused to give names for the Select 
Committee not out of want of courtesy, but out of a mere fooling that 
there is nothing h. enquire. 

Sir Joseph Bhoru in his speech, in this House, four years ago, in favour 
of this Agreement, said that the real tost of the Agreement is the net in- 
fcroasc of our trade. My Honourable friend, Dr. Matthai, who was also 
my tutor at the College many years ago . 

An Honourable. Member: AVas he also your tutor'.’ 

Mr. S. Satyamui'li: And that is why I am talking sense. My Ilonour- 
.able friend, if lie were talking in my position, would talk the same sense. 
1 suggest that till this talk of diversion of trade lining irrelevant is a thing 
which no eannoi lake seriously. India- has got only one thing 1o count 
in this Agreement, and that is whether she gets any not increase in trade. 
My submission to the House is that India docs not get net increase in her 
■trade We nre paving heavily for these so-called benefits of tlio Ottawa 
Agreement . Sir, exports have increased from 130 croros m 1932-33 to 
.154 erores in 1934-Bo, imports have remained practically tlic same at 182 

■ erores, but tlic balance of trade which in 1933-84 yvas 34 croros has now 
fallen to 22 croros and for seven mouths in this year it remained at 13 
erores, Cun anybody deny that this is a vciy serious state of affairs? 

, Not very long ago, in 1913-14, our balance of trade was as high as 66 erores, 
■but today it has fallen to a third of it, with the help of this Ottawa Agree- 
ment. It seems to me that the statement of my Honourable friend, 
Air. Matthai, published in his Volume about the results of the working 

■ of the Ottawa Agreement is not correct: 

“If India has improved him relative position m the United Kingdom as disclosed 
by her percentage shave in the total United Kingdom imports then, other things 
hung equal, the piefercnee must prima facie he deemed to he valuable. Whether 
India's other customers have taken relatively move horn her than the United Kingdom 
is not quite relevant to the issue”. 


Perhaps not. to u lawyer, but to a patriot, to a merchant that is the most 
relevant consideration. It, is true that Great Britain’s share of our import 
trade increased from 40 per cent, in 1932-33, to 46 per cent, in 1933-34, 
but fell to 44 per cent, in 1934-35. But, India gains no advantage from the 
.preference to Great Britain: Great Britain, on the other hand, has gained 
/great advantages, for the British imports would have been very badly 
.affected but for these preferences. 
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II the only consideration is India’s trade, J suggest that the figures 
about the balance of trade which I have given are conclusive proof against 
this Agreement being beneficial to India. My Honourable friend, Sir 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, referred to India’s export trade in preference 
articles to United Kingdom being 41 erores and imports only 17 crores. 
But, on this matter, l would invite his attention to "the staggering figures 
given at page 344 of Dr. Matthai’s report. He will notice that the exports, 
from India to the United Kingdom, of articles enjoying preference has 
gone up from 36 crores 48 lakhs to 36 erores" 71 lakhs, Ilia l is 23 lakhs 
more, but to other countries it has fallen to the extent of 5£ crores and' 
the net result is we haA r c lost to that extent — taking other countries — and 
of the imports they have gained to the extent of nearly two crores. There- 
fore, taking the balance, it seems to me that we have lost, on the whole. 
Keeping Lhose figures in mind, my Honourable friend, the Commerce 
Member, gave up the major key of net advantage to export trade, but merely 
struck the minor key yesterday of negative advantages, such as insurance 
against positive loss, etc. And he mentioned various articles. J do not 
want to go into these detailed facts of exports to various countries, but if 
does seem to me, Sir, that, so far as the various articles arc concerned, I 
will simply run through them very quickly and point out that m the case 
of wheat, this preference is not necessary. In the case cf rice, there is a 
slight improvement, but a decrease of percentage share. In the case of 
oils, except linseed, preference useless. In the case of linseed, the matter 
has been thoroughly argued about the bad effects of drawbacks. In tea, 
there is no important change but the United Kingdom’s share from India 
was much less than last year. In coir yarn, coir mats, and tanned hides 
there is no scope for the substitution of Indian for foreign produce. Haw 
cotton comes in a separate category altogether. The general position in 
1934-35 was very much what it lias' in the preceding year. The, percentage 
of share into Great Britain of export trade and import trndo fell to '6 and 
•7, respectively. Taking the imports into the United Kingdom of articles 
enjoying preference, India’s share continued to be the same while that of 
other countries increased, thus showing that India did not gain. . The 
position in 1934-35 was worse than in the year 1933-34. Dr. Matthai said 
that, if there was reasonable success within the limits of the Agreement, 
there was no cause for the denunciation. I do not agree. I am not hero as an , 
advocate of the Agreement, I am here as an advocate of my country. 
Therefore, I want to judge whether the Agreement has on the whole 
worked for flic benefit of the country. My friend deprecated statistics. 
We know there are white lies, black lies and statistical lies. My iriend 
quoted Omar Khayyam the other day. T shall also quote him: 

“Myself in doubt did eagerly frequent, 

Mody and Matthai and heard great argument. 

Theories galore, and evermore, 

Came out by the same door, as in I went.” 

I suggest, Sir, that we must take this fact that preference on Indian- 
goods has been given by Great Britain only to the extent of four to five* 
per cent, of all her imports, whereas the preference we have given to 
British goods is 40 per cent, of our imports. I suggest, Su% that the 
sacrifice is too great, and is wholly unequal. Dr. Matthai said that you. 
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cannot isolate one influence and attribute results to it. What- about 
Ottawa then ? I, therefore, suggest that, if the object of preference is 
increase of trade, this Ottawa Pact has not benefited us. On the other 
hand, it has brought in its trail Imperial Preference again and again. And, 
although we recognise that the poverty of our millions is so great that we 
will support the addition of one pice to the average income of the Indian 
agriculturist, even, if it means stomaching our political feelings towards 
England, still we feel that the working of this Agreement lias shown that 
we get nothing out of if for the real producers of India. On the other 
hand, what has happened ? Take the iron and steel agreement 1 think 
that Agreement has really reduced Tatas to the production of raw products 
for helping British manufacturers, — Sir Hormusji Mody may be satisfied 
with it, but we are not. The Mody-Lees Pact is another concession to 
us 1 It has immortalised the author, but it does not benefit the country 
very much. In addition to all this, we had the Indo-British Agreement lust 
year, supplement to the Ottawa Agreement, which you entered into in 
spite of the vote of this House. "We are often told of bias. I will answer' 
that. The only bias that wo have is against giving preference to British 
interests over Indian interests. We plead all ol us guilty to that bias, 
and I suggest that the proviso to Article 14 of this Agreement which gave 
power to Government to negotiate for changes m llie preference, wherever 
they are found to he necessary, lias never been acted upon. T charge this 
Government with an absolutely cavalierly attitude towards the Agreement 
Once it was signet), they forgot all about it., and they merely bring it up now 
because the Assembly said that three years Inter they must come to this 
House. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Gnuba, said very theatrically yesterday 
that if Government will undertake that they would abide by the verdict of 
this House, we should vote for liis committee. 1 say even this Govern- 
ment dare not go against that position. They said three years before that 
they would abide by the verdict of this House. Therefore, I suggest that 
there is no need for any fresh promise to be given by Government on this 
matter. Therefore, examining the Agreement from the relevant point of 
view, that is, llio only relevant point of view whether we have benefited 
by (his Agreement in any real sense, I have no hesitation in coming to the 
conclusion, nnd I beg of the House not. to have any hesitation in coming to 
the conclusion, that the Agreement, although it has increased the export 
trade to the United Kingdom, has, on the whole, resulted in a net loss to- 
that export trade, m regard to oilier countries, against us, — especially 
Germany, Italy and Franco. There is no use in Government’s blinking 
facts. They circulated to us notes in which they gave a history or a re- 
sume of the. various restrictions imposed against Indian imports into their 
countries, and there they come to the column of "reasons”.— to redress 
balance of trade, which simply means, to redress- Ottawa. Thereiore, there 
is no use saying that the other countries are not retaliating against us. 
We believe they are, but, at (lie same time, we feel that even if Ottawa 
had not been concluded, Great Britain dare not have, rclaliated against 
India alone. After all we owe her ,30 erores a year and if she shuts out all 
our imports she will have to suck her thumb in order to get that money. 
She knows it perfectly well; nnd, moreover, there are many articles which 
England requires and which we alone can supply. England lias every 
motive nob to impose import duties against Indian products. Government 
might well have waited to give them an ultimatum; instead of that they 
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readily succumbed’ and the result is the Ottawa Agreement. Having 
entered into that Agreement, they have not carried out any serious investi- 
gation into tlio matter. They give us books which run through many pages 
which really give us dry-as-dust figures, and give us no conclusions what- 
ever. They come now and say, ‘‘Now appoint a Committee, go into the 
whole matter and then we shall decide what to do”. Therefore, from the 
point of view of .India, Indian producers, Indian consumers, Indian tax- 
payers, Indian merchants and Indian Chambers -of Commerce, we. on this 
side of the House, and I hope all non-official sections of the House ex- 
cepting the Europeans, are unanimously of opinion that this Agreement 
has not worked for the industrial or commercial benefit of India. We, 
therefore, want that this Government should give immediate notice to the 
United Kingdom of the termination of the Agreement. There are six 
months; let us sit down and if the United Kingdom sends any delegation 
here to negotiate with us, we are perfectly willing to place our cards on 
the table and enter into a fair bargain in consultation with the, relevant 
■commercial and industrial opinion of the country. We do no! want any 
longer to send our men to far-off Canada where in mists and sunshine, they 
burst into poetry and sold their country. We want tlio Britishers to come <- 
to this country and to sit down with our own men, hard-headed business 
men, who will be, able to give facts and figures to negotiate, with them. 
What do they do in their own country? The. Board of Trade, dare not 
negotiate any agreement without consulting the Chambers of Commerce. 
Why do you not do it in this country ? I suggest that the only honourable 
way of dealing with this question is for the Government to accept our 
decision, give notice of denouncing the Agreement aiul start, if they like, 
with fresh negotiations for ngiveinenls. not only with llu. Glided Kingdom 
hut with all eounirit'K with whom we have trade relations 

I conclude, Sir, as I began. There is no political bias or motive hi 
this matter. We are anxious to do the best, for our country, as anxious 
.as my friend, if not more. 1, therefore, suggest that we have examined 
tills matter most carefully, anxiously, and prayerfully, we are convinced 
that the Agreement has not benefited the producers, the, consumers, the 
taxpayers, or the merchants of this country. Wo feel that .India’s trade 
relation is such that, if she ties herself up to the United Kingdom, she 
renders herself weak, almost perilous with regard to other countries. We 
are deeply interested in this matter; it is because we. feel iliat this Agree- 
ment is a clog on the wheels of Indian industry and Indian commerce and 
Indian progross that we waul notice to he given oi denunciation and fresh 
negotiations started, if and when the Government feel that they ought 
to do that. Therefore, Sir, T ask the. House, to support the amendment " 
which seeks to give notice of denunciation. 

I am sorry that my friend, Dr. Mattluu, who made an excellent speech, 
trespassed on the ground of goodwill. It is not a matter for economic 
'experts, aiul the less we hear about goodwill here, the better. We do not 
want to get angry, we do not want to retaliate, but our patience lias been 
sorely tried. Please do not talk of ‘'goodwill”, we are trying our best 
to suppress our emotions and to do business- Deal with us as business- 
men, deal with businessmen. To talk of goodwill serves no purpose. 
'Therefore, I do hope that the Independent Party, the Congress Nationalist 
Party and the Congress Party will, ns one man, walk into one lobby against 
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'the motion of the Goa ornmcnt , and, as regards other Members, who 
understand the interests of Indian trade and Indian trade alone, and who 
are not willing to bo middlemen anct brokers and foreign traders, but 
want to build up Indian trade on self-reliant lines, who do not want to 
seek crumb's out of the European /lining table, but want to spread rich 
leaves before Indian workers, capitalists, and Indian commercial men — 1 
invite them all to join with us in ilie lobby, and tell this Government 
and, through them. Great Britain. "Enough of this Imperial Preference, 
let us now do hevealter honest, nub pendent, patriotic business' ’. (Loud 
Applause.) 

Mr, President (The Honourable. Sir Abdur llahim) : Today being Friday, 
'the House is adjourned till a Quarter Past Tavo. 

The. Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled alter Lunch ab a Quarter Past Two of the 
Hlock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr Akhil Chandra Dattu) in the Chair. 


Dr. F. X. DeSouza (XomiiMled Non-Oilininl) : Sir, I am thankful to 
vou that 1 have caught your c\e in this debale, because, when this 
Ottawa scheme of preferences came up for discussion for the first time 
in this Assembly in 11)32, 1 strongly supported the scheme by vote and by 
speech, firmly believing that it was m the interests of India. I served 
■on both the Committees appointed by this Honourable House to inquire 
•and report upon the working of the scheme, and for three years I have 
had experience as coffee planter, as grower of rice and as grower" of eocoanut, 
of the working ol that scheme. I have arrived at certain conclusions 
which I should like to place in till humility before the House lor their 
consideration. 

In the supplementary minute which I appended to the majority report 
of the Committee, which sat in 103d. 1 made the following observations: 

, * fh' 3 Ottawa Pact is hating a disastrous effect on Agriculture in South India. 
The eocoanut industry or Malabar is threatened with ruin and the entire countryside 
is demoralised by the crash m prices oi its staple products, rice, coffee, eocoanut and 
pepper What prevents the f tovermnnil of India from denouncing the preference 
to Ceylon or placing an embargo on tile importation of bounty-fed rice from Siam 
and Indo-diina i is it because the industrialist has obtained such an overmastering 
influence m the councils that the interests of agriculture have been s aerified ? Or 
Avas Lord furzon a true prophet when he opposed Imperial Preference for India on 
the ground ^that m negotiations for implementing it India would not be given fiscal 
Jieedom Either possibility is fraught with danger to the political and economic 
future ot India 

Sir, these forebodings were uttered, not its my Honourable friend , the 
-Finance Member, would say, sitting on the .tripod of Cassandra, but after 
.a careful study of the evidence placed before ub, at mv desk, and also, 
alas,^ after a study of my steadily dwindling balance in the bank. The 
fall in prices which I hat 7 e noticed in my note is not duo merely to the 
.depression, but it is duo to a fall in overseas demand for Avhieh T consider 
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that the Ottawa scheme of preference is partially responsible The main 
question this House hag to decide is whether the total volume of our 
export trade lias increased- If that is so. certainly the scheme is beneficial 
to this country. If that is not so, the scheme is certainly not beneficial. 
Taking the figures ol 1931-32 ns the basic figures, we find that in 1933-34 
we gained 3,18 lakhs of trade with the United Kiifgdom, but lost 14,77 
lakhs in non-Empire countries. (These an' \ our figures, Hr. Matthai: 
you cannot challenge tliem.) In 19o4-35, we gained 3,41 lakhs with the 
United Kingdom, but lost 18,93 laklis in foreign countries Obviously, Sir, 
wo are not in a position to compel foreign countries to buy our goods. 
But we can and we ought lo make an effort to compel the United Kingdom 
market to take more from us than she has been taking. Unfortunately, 
there are some almost insurmountable difficulties in making the United 
Kingdom take off from India more Ilian she has boon doing. A careful 
study of the figures will show that whenever there is competition between 
agricultural produce from flic Dominion* ami Colonics and South .American 
Republics developed by British capital on the one hand, and the agricul- 
tural produce of this country, India, on Iho other, yon will find that a 
preference granted to this country is merely a paper preference The 
United Kingdom market invariably prefers to lniy from the. Dominions 
find Colonies and from the South American Republics which arc developed 
by British capital, for reasons, to which T shall advert presently. What 
are those reasons? 1 have boon able to discern four tendencies in the 
United Kingdom market which T shall in all humility place before this 
House. • j 

In the first plane, the United Kingdom lias to support a vast export 
trade, with the South American Republics, with the Colonics and with the 
Dominions, and it is necessary to balance tlmt trade by buying exten- 
sively from those countries: whereas, with regard to India, the United 
Kingdom has a sheltered market, sheltered hv the preferences which have 
been imposed upon us by the scheme of preferences. Thai is the first 
consideration. 

The next, reason is that with regard to the articles from the South 
American Republics the preferences have been fixed regardless of the 
differences in their currencies in the exchange parity with gold. Thus, 
you will find that with regard to Argentine, the. Argentine Republic has 
an advantage of 13£ per, cent, in exchange, in spite of the ten per cent, 
preference in favour of India- What clinncu has India against the 
Argentine Republic m spile of the so-called preference? 

The third reason is this. Australia, Canada and New r Zealand, who 
are all parties lo this Pact, have deliberately depreciated Lheir currency, 
with the result that the Australian pound and the. Now Zealand pound 
also, I think, is about fifteen shillings, whereas the moment we mention, 
that our currency should be depreciated, at once we are- told, you will be 
monkeying with the ratio, and that can never be done. Then, Sir, we 
come to the fourth reason. The fourth reason is, that there are very 
powerful capitalist interests, which I shall discuss presently, arrayed 
against us in the United Kingdom market, who have access to the Board 
of Trade and they do their level best to push us out of the field in the 
United Kingdom’s market. Those, Sir, I humbly submit, are the four 
reasons why we can never have a fair field in the English market. In- 
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these circumstances, can you honestly sav that it is n preference given 
to us? 3s it a mutual preference? T know that when the TTonourable 
the late Commerce Member, with his silver tongue, advocated the intro- 
duction. of the Ottawa preferences in 1932, he boasted of the United 
Kingdom's market being the only open market — subject only to the revenue 
and the Mckinley duties, while all the other markets of the world 
were closed to u% by tariffs, by subsidies and by exchange restrictions. 
I admit, Sir, it is open, — to whom? Jt is open only to the, allies of 
British capital, and not to the humble Indian producer. Sir, within the 
short time that is at my disposal, T am unable io prove wind I have 
said by statistics, but T am quite prepared to prove it outside to anybody 
who doubts my statements, here 1 wish In refer to four commodities as 
clear indications of the truth of my observations 

Tobacco. 1 1 1 flic year 1934, the United Kingdom increased her total 
imports of tobacco by 28 million pound's. She took all her excess from 
Bhodesia, from N \ assahmd and from flic United States of America, while 
she took three million pounds less from India. That is wind we have 
got by wav of preference 

Pepper The imports, of pepper m the year 193-1 increased by 2,25.1)00 
, owts., hut yvhilo excess was taken from British Malaya, Dutch East Indies 
and other British countries, India showed a loss of 700,000 cwts. That 
is what we have got by way of preference given to us. 

Take, again, linseed Linseed. Sir, 1 ruirnuber tbc Ldc Commerce 
Member introduced in us as being a most important item there being no 
other competitor iu the Empire, and it was stated that there was a 
market worth about 24 eroros in the United Kingdom. If, is true, that 
owing to the shortage of crop in the next year, we certainly were, able 
to send out a large quantity of linseed, hut what happened the next your? 
In 1984-35 India could not face the competition with Argentine; file United 
Kingdom taking 65,000 tons less bom India but ten thousand 
tons more from Argentine, and in the nine months ended 1985 — 
I am very thankful to the Honourable tlic Commerce Member 
for so kindly supplying us witli the latest figures, relating to 
Indian exports to the United Kingdom,— in 1935 our exports were 36,000 
tons as compared with 110.000 tons in the previous niu» months, while 
Argentine exports were, 13(5,000 tons as compared with 42,000 toils. With 
regard to linseed, Sir, I have a great deal to say, but the time at my 
disposal is short- However, I should like to draw the attention of the 
House _ to the insidious attempts made by what I call the powerful 
capitalist interests in England, by powerful magnates in order to belittle 
and nullify the effect of the preference. What did they do ? They first 
introduced the system of drawbacks of .63 on duty of £8-10-0 on oil and 
drawback of 18 shillings on .61 on linseed which was increased after 
Ottawa., with the object, obviously, of nullifying or minimising the pre- 
ference to India. Only last September, when a Bill was introduced in the 
House of Commons for raising the duty ou linseed oil from 70 sh. to 
100 sh. Major Hill, Member of tlic British Parliament, who is one of the 
Argentine magnates in the British Legislature, stated bluntly — ,‘As the 
preference was not appreciated in India, the Argentine should have the 
preference and her goods should enter duty free’. No wonder he said 
preference was not appreciated in India. At this rate, no preference will 
ever be appreciated in India, when virtually all the preference will in- 
practice be given to Canada, Australia and Argentine. 
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Mir, now 1 have to cornu to n painful subject which' touche* mu very 
painfully, and Unit is coffee. With regard to coffee, India's total exports 
to the United Kingdom in 1932-33 was 52,000 ewt., in 1933-34, it was 
50,000 invt., and m 1931-35 it wu.-, 30,000 cut., while nine months ending 
September, 1934, it was 49,000 cwi., and nine nioi^hs ending 1935 it 
was 29,000 cwt 

Ml’, S'. E, James: There has been increased eiftisumptioii in the country. 

Dr. F- X, DeSouza. Sir m\ fraud, Mr dailies, reminds nio that in 
spite, of the reduction m the imports, the consumption figures show that 
there is an increase in the consumption. Thu domestic, consumption in 
1932 was 1.269 ions, while in 1984 it was 1.509 ions All tin comment 
that 1 need make about this is, that while it shows the good taste of the 
British housewife, it, certainly does not show any goodwill on (lie part 
of the British merchant. What lias the British merchant done? Sir, the 
British merchant is rendering a distinct disservice to the coffee grower in 
India. 1 never make it, statement unless T can substantiate it. Only two 
months ago, 1 received copies of two pamphlets written b\ a broker in-' 
terestod in coffee . . . 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akliil Chandra Dali a): The Honourable 
Member litis only two minutes more 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza: under the ayps of the respoutiw* (iovern- 

ments. This merchant tried to belittle, the quantity of the Indian coffee 
as compared with Costarica, and Kenya coffee. This was mere propaganda 
Here turning to my friends of the European (fro up on my right, may I 
remind them that the produce of Urn European planters in India is 
included in this denunciation. We nil come in the same, category, and 
so it is iqi to them to ask in this ease for safeguards against their own 
countrymen, for f.-vivplay in the United Kingdom’s markets and join us 
in this campaign. 

Mr. F. E. James: Have we not joined you in asking for increased 
preferences 9 T think we have done everything that wo possibly could 
for Indian coffee. 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza: T do not deny that for a moment, but if the High 
'Commissioner for Tndia and if the Indian Trade Commissioner hud taken 
as much interest in Indian coffee us the T-Tigh Commissioners in their 
respective countries have done, then certainly Wo should not have been 
in such a mess as wo are in today. With regard to Kenya, tile British 
East African imports into the United Kingdom markets rose by leaps and 
bounds from 178,000 cwts. in 1929-30 to 824,000 owls, in 1930 and 280,000 
cwts, in 1983. Meanwhile, while the. British market, is bring gradually 
closed against ns, we are losing the market in Germany, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Italy all registering a decline— Germany by 10.300 cwts., 
Netherlands by 7,000 cwts. and Belgium by 3,800 cwts. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akliil Chandra Dattu): The Honourable 
Member’s time is up. 
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Dr. F. X. DeSouza: T shall finish in a minute. When the late 
Commerce Member made his speech, we were invited by him to go to 
Lond< a and capture the market of i-J croros. AVe are finding now that 
we are losing a few lakhs that we had. and if things are not, improved, 1 
assure tins House that no planter, whether English nr Indian, will be able, 
to keep up his plantation going; lie will have to abandon if. for good, writ- 
ing Ottawa at the gate. Same is the fate of those unfortunate members 
of my community cfh the West Coast of Malabar. They haw- invested all 
their life savings m coffee, and they find that they are now minced to a 
state of pitiable misery winch is impossible to describe, and if is on their 
behalf that 1 am speaking today. Although, forsooth, f am a Nominated 
Member, and ns much I owe a divided loyalty, — loyalty to the Government 
which has nominated me and loyally to the community whom I 
represent in this House — by the terms of iny appointment, when the 
interests o£ my community or flic interests of my constituency arc in 
conflict with f lie views of the Government, it is my right and ii 'is my 
duty to vote for the interests of my community. (Hear, hear). I have 
got a great deal move to say, I do not know if you will stop me. If so, 
I will sit down. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Aklu‘1 Chandra Dnttn) The Honourable 
Member must conclude his speech. 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza; T will cut it short. T will take one minute more 
Tho next thing T should like to mention is the position of India in tin* 
foreign markets in consequence of this Ottawa Agreement. T have 
already said that the gates oE the United Kingdom market are unwillingly 
opened In us as if we were the, Cinderella of the Empire. But in a 
foreign market what do we find ? We stand there fettered, by fetters 
imposed upon us by the Otfawa preferences. I do not for a moment say 
that foreign countries are. retaliating against ns. E.etnlintion is an 
action of anger and no great country will retaliate in anger for long. But 
m this ease, ii is a question of a policy of equalising trade by compensa- 
tion agreement, and what is the, result of sueli a policy? T will just read 
one sentence, from the report made by Mr. S. N. Gupta, His Majesty's 
Trade Commissioner in Hamburg, as in the result of this policy in 
Germany He said: 


'‘Germany is now obtaining largo quantities of raw materials which she formerly 
bought from India, from countries with whom she has cleaving agreements. She is 
getting cotton from Brazil, Peru, Egvpt, Turkey, oie., hides and skins from many 
of the European countries, hut chiefly from the Argentine, Brazil, South Africa, 
Turkey, Rpain, Bnte.h and Ereneli India, Mexico, etc., oilseeds from European coun- 
tries, Argentine and the French Colonies, and so on. AYe have it on the good authority 
of such a high authority as Dr. Schacht that the present abnormal conditions in 
Germany are likely to continue Cor a decade. This view is not held by him alone; 
it finds an echo in oilier countries. If, then, (mil a Mr Huptn) Germany continues 
for ten years to purchase iron, other countries raw material which she had in the 
past bought from India, she will become accustomed to these new sources of supply. 
When normal conditions eventually reappear in Germany it is extremely problematical 
whether she will return to her old customers and purchase from them to the same 
extent as she did in tho past. This is a very serious danger and one which must 
receive due consideration.” 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chanclrn Hatta): Tlie Chair hopes 
the Honourable Member will now conclude. 
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Dr. F, X. DeSouza: One word, Sir. You will remember — if (lie Hon- 
ourable Hie President was in t lie Chair. but >ou could convey niv message 
lo him — 'if the Honourable tbo 1’residenl was in the ('-hair, I should have. 
remind 11 '! iiim 

Mv. Deputy President, (Mr. Akhil ('handru Delta). The Honourable 
(lie President is not in the Chair. . "• 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza: You will then eomey the message to him. 

f 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Vkhil Chandra Daita): The Chair does 
not think it can allow (he Honourable Member rime to talk such tilings. 
Tbo Honourable Member should timsli within one. minute. 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza; T will certainly obey your orders. With uncanny 
prescience , in the stern and unbending opposition with which lie offered 
to the Ottawa scheme— ho prophesied the result of the. Ottawa scheme 
almost in the words of the Hamburg Trade Commissioner. T have got 
a great, deal more it' wav. 1 have not been able to indicate wliat attitude 
1 am going to adopt or 1 can adopt, but 1 shall obey your decision and I 
, shall take some oilier opportunity to continue, my speech. 

Sir Bryce Burt (Government of India: Nominated Official): The last 
speaker has given us an excellent reason why a Committee should be 
appointed ns proposed in the motion before the House. He lias referred 
Lo two or three commodities which are definitely difficult and which 
require vev,\ careful examination. The first of these is coffee. Now', Kir, 
in regard to many commodities, the export and import returns are a very 
fan guide to trade, but that involves a. certain assumption, vis., that 
when the article is exported it. is sold. Now, in the ease of coffee, 
whether exported from India or whether exported from Kenya, this is 
not always the case. A large proportion of the coffee which goes to 
London, and of that, which goes to the other largo markets of Europe, 
is sent on consignment for subsequent sale. Secondly, we have in 
coffee one of those, commodities where there, is a duty on the Empire 
product — there is Empire preference but still a duty — and with very large 
unsold stocks in bond, it is obvious that even the United Kingdom import 
figures are not a safe guide to the. volume of trade. What is of importance 
is the actual figure for the clearances from bond for home consumption. 
Those figures are published for coffee, and were mentioned by Dr. 
DeSouza but bis comparison was rather spoilt by the fact, (lint he stated 
the imports in ewis. and to consumption in tons. But if we. compare 
llie clearances from bond for Indian coffee and coffee of all kinds and 
Costa Rica coffee for a series of years, we find that, actually India has 
improved her position in the United Kingdom market. Those are the 
figures: In 1932 the total clearances from bond of all kinds of coffee 
■wore 20,315 tons, Indian coffee, 1,269, Oosla Rica, 8,220. Tn 1933, the 
clearances were total 19,208, of Indian 1,884 and of Costa Rica, 7,727. 
That is to say, there was a small rise in the clearances of Indian coffee-, 
a, fall in the clearances of Costa Rica coffee, and a fall in the total. 
Coming again to 1934, the total figure is down to 18,451, the Indian 
•figure has gone up to 1,509, Costa Rica as compared with 1932 has gone 
-down, to 7,866. If we take the percentages, the percentage of Indian 
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■ coffee went up from 6-2 in 1932 to S 2 in 1934, whilst the figure for 
the first hall of 1935 is 9. Comparative figures for Costa Rica coffee are 
40, 40, 4B and 37. Now, I do not contend that the coffee preference has 
worked as we expected, but I do say, it has been of some value and there 
is a very definite pointer as to what we ought to do about it. Other 
Empire producers, in particular Kenya, which is one of our biggest 
competitors, are equally conscious of Ihc fact that the coffee preference 
has not worked as well as it ought to have. done. As Mr. James told us 
(his morning there is a representation now before His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, from all file coffee producers of the Empire, representing that the 
■coffee preference ought to he increased. 

I should now like to turn to tobacco. This again is one of those 
commodities in regard to which neither import nor export statistics by 
themselves provide n complete test. Here, the reason is that leaf 
tobacco is invariably stored in bond for maturing purposes for a minimum 
of two yc-urs. "Whether it 'is to he made into cigarettes or pipe tobacco, 
that is the invariable custom and you will find in any commercial return 
of tobacco stocks in London warehouses that they run up to four 
years supply of certain kinds. What we are concerned, therefore, with 
are the clearances of Indian tobacco from bond. "We also have to 
remember that this 'is not a new preference. It is a preference which is 
much older than Ottawa and which has been continued by virtue of the 
Ottawa Agreement for a period of ten years to all parts of the Empire. 
The total clearances of Empire tobacco from bond have been as follows: 
"in millions of pounds for 1931, 37, for 1932, 33, for 1933, 41 and for 1934 
the same figure. The clearances of Indian tobacco has been QT, 9-4, 
'9-5 and 9 6, all in millions of pounds. "But for a slight increase, 
■clearances have been practically stationary. As T have already said this 
is an old preference the special value of which is that we retain a 
valuable trade. Now, there is one important point whieh we have to 
take into consideration and that is quality. The Imperial Economic 
■Committee in 1932 classified tobacco somewhat- as follows: Total 

clearances from bond of the United Kingdom of all t.ohacc.os 150 million 
pounds, Empire tobacco (all kinds') 37 million. Empire pipe tobacco 32 
million and Empire cigarette tobacco 5 million and Indian tobacco 
9 million pounds as I have already said. Now, we are supplying practi- 
cally nothing but pine tobacco at present and until we increase our 
cigarette tobacco production greatly, it is not likely that we shall increase 
our exports of tobacco to the. United Kingdom but it is of very material 
importance to us to retain this very valuable preference on nine million 
pounds annually, because the preference is 2s. Jr?, per pound. 

I now come to a more general point. The Honourable the Leader of 
'the Opposition said that if a business man wished to improve on an 
agreement, I hope I am quoting him correet.lv, he. would first 
give notice of termination in order that there might he an impetus to 
practical negotiations. I trust that I have summarised his point correctly. 
T would suggest that there is an earlier stage to be gone through before 
we can think of giving notice of the termination of an agreement. Eirst 
of all wo have to decide what valuations we want to secure, Anv prudent 
businessman would do tint. Now. there is nothing in the report which 
was commended to the House by the Opposition which gives us the 
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slightest lend as to what variations arc required in the Agreement. Mr. 
James made some suggestions this morning. Dr. De.Houza lias suggested 
that we might denounce the preference on copra. Mr. Janies wanted a' 
larger preference on coffee and lie also suggested that we want one or two 
now preferences. That is precisely the kind of thing which 1 submit 
ought to be discussed, ‘in a committee of the House, because there are a 
variety of factors which have to be taken into consideration. T do submit 
that the Federation Committee’s report, careful as it is, is nothing 
like a safe guide to this most important matter.. T would emphasize the 
importance of Die issue, t can find no warrant for the lighi assumption 
that whether we have an agreement with the United Kingdom or not, 
we shall continue to enjoy this privilege of free entry I cannot conceive 
how the United Kingdom, in agreement with half a dozen countries of 
the Umpire, could possibly say to one of them ‘Hover mind about the 
preference which you ought to be giving us and don’t. We will continue to 
give you the preferences which you used to enjoy in our market’. What would 
the other Dominions say? I do suggest that we ought- to examine this 
document, the report of the Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers, 
most carefully. One of the general conclusions, and it would be important 
if correct, is to he found on page 73, when the general statement is made: 


"India's export trade m agricultural produce with the United Kingdom docs 
not show any substantial advance owing to the fact, that the British dominions secur- 
ing similar prcfci etircs obtained a better and stronger footing in the United Kingdom 
market ” 


Now, Sir, T will not limit myself sirietly to agricultural produce but 
T will take the first dozen of Die export commodities on which we have 
a preference in order of magnitude. I shall also refer to cotton as it 
is included in the Agreement. These are the large items of our prefer- 
ential exports to the U. Tv. Tea 18 crures and tanned hides and skins 
4,85 lakhs of rupees, eoDon 3,42 lakhs, groundnuts 1,70 lakhs, linseed 
1,28 lakhs, jute manufactures 1.G0 lakhs, rice GO lakhs, oil cake 1,05 lakhs 
and there are also lead, woollen carpets, teak, tobacco and coffee. Now, 
if we examine these commodities T think you will find that in practically 
every ease the statement Drat other Empire oountraes have been able to 
benefit more greatly than we have is incorrect. Tn tea, we, have no 
Dominion competitors. The only Empire competitor of importance is 
Ceylon and Ceylon has not increased her imports into Die United Kingdom 
any more Uinn we have. Like Ceylon, we have enjoyed the price benefit 
of two ponce per lb. as a result of the preferential duty. Without, that pre- 
ference, our tea would have to sell two pence lower in level competition 
with -lava and China. 


Take tanned hides and skins. This is an ext, remedy valuable 
preference because it is a preference on a semi-manufactured 
article. The whole world takes our raw hides and skins but the 
United Kingdom is our only big customer for the semi-manufactured 
article. In the report on the Ottawa scheme of preferences issued by 
the Committee of the Federation, there is an imperfect , table, on page. 31 
which is unintentionally misleading, because it is incomplete. Now, Sir,, 
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let us examine the quantities. The imports into the United Kingdom 
-of tanned hides and skins from India in 1932, were, 305,000 cwts., and, 
for the succeeding years, they were 347,363 and 372 thousands of cwts. 
'There is a steady rise in a very valuable trade, where we have no 
Empire competitor. Now, Sir, I come to cotton, and the Honourable the 
header of the Opposition suggested that it was not right to mention 
cotton because the special clause in the Agreement which deals with 
cotton does not give us a tariff preference. In fact he said that this 
clause was no agreement at all. Now, Sir, from an ordinary business 
point of view, I would suggest that the value of an agreement is what 
flows from it and that this clause has been of very great value to us. 
It has meant an increase in our trade of nearly a couple of croros of 
rupees a year. The Honourable the Commerce Member yesterday gave 
us the figures for the imports of Indian cotton into the United Kingdom 
ami I will not repeat those figures, but I would like to bring out tho 
comparison with other Empire countries. In the calendar year 1932, tho 
United Kingdom imported from India 133,000 bales of cotton; in 1933, 
273,000; in 1934, 382,000; in 1935, 414,000 — a rise during the period of 
the Agreement from 133 000 bales to 114,000 bales! I may say, Sir, that 
I have been watching the cotton trade of India with the Uniiied Kingdom 
ffir a matter now of something like fifteen years, and there is no record 
throughout that period' of anything like such large shipments of cotton 
to the United Kingdom as we have seen in 1934 and 1935. Though 
some years ago wo approached the 1933 level. Now, Sir, let us compare 
the imports from the rest of the Empire, ns shown in the United Kingdom 
trade statistics. The figures are: 1932 — 202 thousands of bales; 1933 — ■ 
218; 1934 — 218; 1935 — 232 thousand — practically stationary. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: What about their production? 

Sir Bryce Burt: I will give all the figures required for production in 
the Committee. It is quite clear that our share of the- United Kingdom 
trade in cotton has gone steadily up while that of the reRt of the Empire 
has remained practically stationary. That again disproves the general con- 
clusion which is raised in the Federation’s report, to which so much 
importance has been attached — and naturally considering its origin. Now, 
T come back to linseed. A good deal has been said about that commo- 
dity and this is an extremely important preference. Everybody admits 
that in the first two preferential years there was a big increase in our 
linseed trade with the United Kingdom. But an attempt has been made 
to belittle that preference by saying that you can explain it in a differ- 
ent way, that the real reason was the shortage of the Argentine crop. 
If we compare our imports into the United Kingdom in 1932, a year 
in which the Argentine had a bumper crop to ship with those of 1935, 
when the Argentine has again been shipping a bumper crop, it will be 
found that we still derive a very steady advantage from the preference and 
that it cannot be explained away by changes in the Argentine crop. Now 
my Honourable friend, Dr. DeSouza, referred to the fact that the Argen- 
tine had an exchange advantage of 13J- per cent, over India and that that 
discounted' our preference. Sir, I do not for a moment admiti the vali- 
dity of comparing a tariff preference with an exchange advantage of that 
kind. In any case, the fact of the matter is that it is India, and not 
-the Argentine, which enjoys a price advantage in the United Kingdom. 


o 
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Here are the average prices in London ol Indian linseed and Argentine- 
linseed for the three relevant years: 


Indian 



(Bombay). 

f 

Argentine-. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1933 . 

11 7 6 

r 

9 15 0 

1934 . 

11 17 6 

10 2 0 

193/5 • 

11 18 0 

9 8 0 


And those are years in which we supplied large quantities of linseed' 
3 to the United Kingdom market. Sir, there is no possible 

doubt that the advantage to us has been very great indeed 
both in regard to the volume of our trade and in regard to the prices 
which we have realised. Reference has also been made to the linseed 
drawback, and there I think there is some misunderstanding. It must be 1 
remembered that the linseed preference is of special value to us because 
the United Kingdom is such a large purchaser for their own consumption': 
We do not, as a matter of fact, send to the United Kingdom anything 
like enough linseed for domestic use in that country. Therefore, the 
suggestion that this drawback is discounting the value of our preference 
appears to mo to have a theoretical rather than a practical basis. 

Now, Sir, to turn to another important commodity, jute niamifaotures. 
India’s exports to the United Kingdom of raw ]ute amount to about 
Bs. 2!j crores every year. Our exports of jute manufactures amount to 
about Es. 1,60 lakhs. The duty on jute manufactures of foreign produc- 
tion in the United Kingdom is 20 per cent. Our jute .nmnufucitures go 
in free, and they, therefore, compete directly with the home production 
of the United Kingdom. The position, therefore, is that wo have no 
Empire competitor, and have suppMed prtutieally the whole of the United 
Kingdom's imports of jute goods since the scheme of preferences came 
into operation. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Aldiil Chandra Datta): The Honourable- 
Member has got two minutes more. 


Sir Bryce Burt: Before the preferences began, foreign countries sup- 
plied 14 million yards. Sir, I do not wish to detain the. House any 
further on these points of detail. I would submit, Sir, that we have not 
before us the information on which we could proceed to give notice of 
termination of this Agreement. We have plenty of information which 
justifies a reference -to a committee My conclusion is that several of 
the preferences — and they account for 70 per cent of ou>- trade in these 
preferential articles — have been of very real benefit' to India The loss 
of these preferences would be a serious blow to Indian export trade whilst 
the loss of the privilege of free entry into the United Kingdom, which 
would place Indian produce on tho same level as foreign produce and at 
a disadvantage with other parts of the Empire, would be a great disaster. 
Some of tho preferences have not yet been fully developed, their imme- 
diate valuo is small, but their potential future value is considerable; these 
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merit a detailed examination. Tn regard to some commodities it is now 
clear that neither India nor other Empire producers have been able to 
capture the United Kingdom market to the extent which they expected 
and the question of negotiating enhanced preferences will arise. Finally, 
suggestions iiav,e today been made for new preferences. Sir, we have five 
excellent reasons why this matter should come before a Committee of the 
House. (Loud Applause.) 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I should have expected that the debate on this 
Ottawa Agreement question would have taken place in a free and fresh 
atmosphere, but, somehow or other, old stagers like my friend, Seth Haji 
Abdoola Haroon, and my old friend', Dr. John Matthap who has inherited 
the masnad of Dr. Meek, cannot forget the Ottawa spirit and the Ottawa 
atmosphere When my Honourable friend, Dr. Matthai, pleaded and 
pleaded with a very plaintive tone that we must go back and create the 
Ottawa atmosphere on the floor of this House, how can you create that 
atmosphere, I ask, when everyone of those who were misguided to sell 
the birth-right of this country has vanished from this side of the House, 
with the exception, pei'haps, of my Honourable friend, Sotli Haji Abdoold 
•Haroon, — to whom, although he has not yet been knighted, 1 hope Govern-' 
mem will give the consolation prize of being a Knight when the next 
Birthday or any other honours list will he published. (Hear, hear) My 
Honourable friend, Seth Haji Abdooln Haroon, was at one time a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce, hut he doubted the bona fides of the Federation of Indian 
Merchants’ Chambers when my leader, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, referred 
yesterday to the conclusions reached by that body. I am sorry, my 
Honourable friend is not here, but I should like to know that last year, 
being a member of the Committee of Indian Federation, which Chamber 
did lie represent in his views? Even my Honourable friend, Dr, Matthai, 
pleaded that he is a statistician and lie knows nothing about politics, but 
all the time he was talking in terms of “ifs” and “huts’ '. and there were 
no statistics in his speech, rather there was an indirect attack on the 
memorandum winch the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce lias 
produced. My Honourable friend, Mr James, from Madras, had also 
the temerity, and, with bis usual bravado, challenged the Federation about 
the utility of bilateral agreements and quoted Sir Gavin Jones of the; 
Upper Indian Chamber of Commerce. 1 would have liked him to quote, 
if at all, the Associated Chamber of Commerce and their views on the 
Ottawa Agreement. I do hope, when xny Honourable friend, Mr. Buss, 
rises to speak, lie will say wliat tlic Associated Chamber of Commerce 
thinks about this Agreement, and whether the European vested interests 
iri India want the continuance of this Agreement. May I ask one ques- 
tion? Whv is it that the Government are so anxious that the Ottawa 
Agreement should continue? Why is it that important European friends 
and European Chambers of Commerce, barring the one solitary Chamber 
of Commerce, the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, have so far remain- 
ed silent ’ 

Mr. 1*. E. James: May I correct inv Honourable friend. They have 
not kept silent. They have gone on record, in private and in public, that 
they are in favour of the continuance of the Agreement subject lo modi- 
fications. 


o 
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Mr. B. Das: Continuance in the interests of the British and their 
trade generally, of course I 1 will reply to my Honourable friend soon. 
My Honourable frend, Mr. James, and even my Honourable friend, Seth 
Kaji Abdoola Haroon, thought that the Federation of tho Indian Chambers 
of Commerce non-co-opcrated with tho Ottawa Delegation in 1932. I may 
state i'or the information of tins House that the Federation addiessed 
letters to the Government of India, of that time — I do not blame my 
Honourable friend, Sir Muhammad Zafrullali Khan, lie was not then in 
oibc e -but the Government of India never sent .any reply to those letters. 
When the Delegation was sent by tho Government, the Federation wrote 
to the Government asking thorn as to why they did not consult the Fede- 
ration 'ibout the personnel and whether the Federation would be allowed 
to soul Advisors to the Delegation. The Government of India wiote to 
say that the Federation, if they liked, could send Advisers to Ottawa, 
but that Government would not give them any such status. Yet the 
British Chambers of Commerce from United Kingdom sent Advisers to 
their own Delegation. The British Chambers of Commerce sent from 
England a commercial delegation and it was in close consultation with 
the Premier, Mr Buldwui, and others that visited on behalf of the British 
Government. Yet, on the door of this House, my Honourable fr'end had. 
tho temerity to utter those statements which arc not based on truth that 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce noii-eo-operafed with the 
Delegation. The Government forced us to non-oo-oporate. Not only as a 
Memlur of this House, but as a signatory to this note, which has been 
prepared by the Executive Committee of the Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce, I will confine my remarks to the justification of this 
note that has been prepared by cool and hard-beaded Indian businessmen. 
There is no Congress politics, there is no non-co-operation politics which 
mv Honourable friend tried to establish on tho floor of tins House this 
morning My leader, Mr. Bhulnbhai Desai, lias already quoted son e of 
|, he extracts from the conclusions of the Federation which my Honourable 
friend, Sir Bryce Burt, just now tried to refute legarding tlieir comments 
about the export trade of agricultural produce. Figures are^ figuios, and, 
in the words of mv Honourable friend, Dr. Jolm MixLfbai, figures can be 
mal-mlerpveled. Therefore, 1 do not pay any attention to what my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Bryce Burt, menUoned just now. But I would quote 
the summary of the main recommendations which have not been quoted 
till now from the memorandum of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce: 


"The Committee arc. not nver.se to any trade pact between India and any of her 
customers; on the other hand they would welcome such pacts on purely ' reciprocal 
basis. They, therefore, suggest that the Government of India should forthwith, ter- 
minate the present trade treaty and should open up fresh negotiations, not only with 
the United Kingdom, hut with all other foreign countries for trade treaties, m con- 
sultation with representatives of commerce, agriculture and industry in India. 


I pm grateful to my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, the Leader of 
the Independent Party, for incorporating these very recommendations of 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce. Mv Honourable friend, 
Mr. Jinnali, coming as he does from Bombay, is keenly ab'ye to the situa- 
tion, and he always registers the feeling of the mercantile community, 
and he has incorporated in his amendment that portion which the business- 
men want. My Honourable friend, Mr. James, began to say this morning 
that Mr. Jinnah’s amendment is nothing but the Congress amendment. 
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community in India barring those who hobnob with my Honourable 
friend, Mr. James, and with semi-European Chambers of Commerce or 
with entirely European Chambers of Commerce constituencies. 

I want to address one question of my Honourable friends on the Trea- 
sury Benches. Why this anxiety on their part not to terminate this-. 
Agreement? Will the Honourable the Commerce Member give out perti- 
nent extracts of certain communications which they must have received 
from England? What is the view of the British Government? Why should. 
w« not know the views of the British Government over this matter? My 
Honourable friend. Mr. Jitmes, waxed eloquent and said “if you terminate 
this Agreement, if you denounce this Agreement, no discussion can take 
place". I say, why not? The Articles provide that six months notice 
should be given. Six months is ample time to apply fresh minds to any 
future negotiations. But what Indi, a objects to and what India does not 
want is to bo tied to British commerce. India’s exports to foreign coun- 
tries have deteriorated. My Honourable friend, Sir Bryce Burt, just now 
gave figures. I want to refer him to page 17, Table 10 of the Memorandum, 
issue 1 by the Ecde-jation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, which g.ves 
the percentage share of some important countries in the import trade of 
the United Kingdom; 


India 






1920. 

5-1 

1934. 

5-8 

United States 






16-1 

11-2 

Canada 






3-8 

• 9 

Australia . 






4 '8 

6-8 

Argentine . 






6'8 

0-4 

Now Zealand 






3-!) 

5-6 

Germany . 






5-8 

4’2 


The above figures show that it does not mean that if India backs out of 
this Agreement and if India terminates this Agreement with England, 
Tnd'a will bo loser. The Dominions have profited today to a much larger 
extent tlun any other country. Yet the Dominions today are as free as 
England to negotiate bilateral treaties with other sovereign nations which 
India is debarred from doing. Will any of my Honourable friends of the 
European Group enlighten me on this point? Why has England, in the 
face of this Agreement with India, gone, buck on this Agreement and enter- 
ed into so many bilateral treaties with so many foreign countr'es? Why 
did Canada enter into a treaty with the United States? Whv did South 
Africa enter into a treaty with Germany? My Honourable friend, Sir 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, will be only carrying out the. dictates of the 
British Board of Trade and the British Uoreign Office. Even today he 
cannot put his signature to a treaty between India and any other country, 
as happened wiien Sir Joseph Bhoro, was not allowed to put his signature 
to that Indo-British Trade Agreement. That is our unfortunate position; 
it is no use talking to us and quoting statistics; and Dr. Mattkni, as a 
statistician, has proved that statistics can be changed in any way they 
like What the business community want and tvhat India wants is that 
we do not want our trade with foreign countries to he handicapped as it 
has been done with Germany. Germany has entered a bilateral agree- 
ment with England, but Germany controls her foreign exchange, and 
thereby the Indian trade is handicapped. That is not. a, new thing; this 
House has heard very often about it. There have been questions, short 
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notice questions, discussions, etc., that India’s trade with Germany has 
been handicapped owing to the control of the exchange. I will quote 
what the Federation says: 

“Germany has been fully utilising the power vested in her executive to so control 
the foreign exchange as to adjust her balance of trade with her foreign customers”. 

Did my Commerce Member extract from Germany a quota by which 
India's trade with Germany would increase? But yet England has done 
it. And what is the opinion of the Indian Trade Commissioner in 
Hamburg- 1 will quote an extract from his report for 1934-35. He is 
alarmed that: 

"the trade between India and Germany has since October, 1934, been almost 
exclusively on the barter basis.” 

And, he further says: 

“The natural course of trade between Germany and India has in the past, both 
pre-war and post-war, always been that Germany has bought far more from India 
than she has sold to India. The German statistics for the period of October-December,* 
1934, showed for the first time in the history of Indo-German trade, a trade balance 
unfavourable to India,” 

And, then, he further says: 

“The second danger which is more sinister from the viewpoint of the future, is 
that Germany as a result of compensation trade and clearing agreements, is obtaining 
large quantities of raw materials, which she formerly bought from India ” 

If England has negotiated a similar arrangement with Germany, did 
my Commerce Member negotiate? And, yet, we are asked to live in the 
stinking atmosphere of Ottawa ! ! We are to be tied down under England 
bo British Commerce, and, then, we arc to plead here to the Commerce 
Member for expansion of India’s trade. Why do you not open up negotia- 
tions with Italy, Germany and Belgium, where our trade has completely 
deteriorated? Kir, the other day, the Commerce Member waxed eloquent 
about the insurance value of the preference. Everybody knows that Sir 
Abdur II a him and Mr. Iv. C. Neogv, in their minority report, which, the 
Government of the time and the Commerce Member of the rime had not 
the courage to bring up for discussion in this House, proved that the 
insurance value of the preferences is not convincing. They said: 

“It is noteworthy that Ceylon enjoys the same preference though she is not a party 
to the Ottawa scheme,” 

Sir, I may be a Congressman, bub Sir Abdur Rahim was not, and 
Mr. Neogy was not, and that cost him a seat in this House. 

Sir Cowasji Jahangir: How was that? 

Mr. B. Das: If he had joined the Congress, he would have been a 
Member of this House, 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: That is certainly not- a fact. He simply did not 
want to come in. 
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Mr. B. Das: I am not casting any aspersion, and probably Sir Cowasji 
-Jehengb' knows that Mr. Neogy is one of my best friends. But I Wd.s 
just asking my Honourable friend, Mr. James, to bear the recommenda- 
tions of Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. Neogy in mind: : 

“Having regard to the economic policies adopted practically by all other countries, 
trade agreements on th| basis of mutual interests seem to bo inevitable ” 

And, therefore, Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. Neogy, in their minority 
report, recommended negotiation on a system of quota basis. How can 
the Government of India, being only a subordinate branch of the British 
Government, negotiate with any sovereign country m the world when 
they arc handicapped by this Ottawa Agreement which has worked to the 
best advantage of England? Even just now Sir Bryce Burt challenged, 
but I will just read two lines from a statement of Sir Thomas Ainscough, 
the Trade Commissioner of England in India. He summarised that the 
preferences granted by India to certain articles of the United Kingdom 
proved generally beneficial; of course not to Tndia. Sir Thomas Ainscough 
never bothers his head about India, be only concerns himself about 
British trade in India. He says: 

• 

"Ft is most encouraging to note that where the Ottawa preferences have operated, 
the United Kingdom’s relative position has been improved, and ill many cases ship- 
ments of United Kingdom goods have actually increased in face of a greatly reduced 
trade.” 

Government spokesmen argue that India has profited and England has 
lost. I think that is idle talk. I have only to ask the Commerce Member 
•one question. How is it that the Commerce Department is now in close 
touch with the Indian Merchants’ Chamber about the renewal and rati- 
fication of the Tndo-.Tapanese Trade. Agreement? If that is their policy 
with regard to that Trade Agreement, how is it that the Government of 
India did not address the different Indian Chambers of Commerce to inti- 
mate their views as to whether the Ottawa Agreement should be continued 
or not? Sir, they did not consult the Indian Merchants’ Chambers in 1932, 
•and they have not consulted us even now'. They do not want to recognise 
the existence of the Indian Chambers of Commerce And, yet, people 
get up in this House and say Flint, the Indian merchants are non-co- 
operators. Sir, they have got equal vested interests as the European 
merchants, and they cannot non-co-operate , they are always willing to co- 
operate. It is Government that shun them, because the Indian mercan- 
tile community always looks to the interests of Indian capital and Indian 
interests which are at times opposed to the European capitalist interests 
and the interest of the Government of Tndia which is a subordinate branch 
•of the British Government. 


Mr. N. M, Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Mr. Deputv President, at 
the outset, I propose to deal with some of the difficulties which I feel in 
accepting the principles underlying the Ottawa Agreement. The Ottawa 
Agreement is based upon the principle, first, of Imperial Preference, and, 
secondly, of organising the British Empire as one separate economic unit. 
I consider that both these principles are undesirable and fraught with 
mischief. The Ottawa. Agreement was negotiated as a measure for the 
recovery of inter-imperial trade. When the world’s trade began to suffer 
•on account of the post-war depression, it was generally agreed that the 
oniy solution for tlio recovery of international trade was the lowering of 
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trade barriers through international co-operation and through international', 
agreements. Most countries oi the world paid lip-sympathy to that 
doctrine, but most oi them raised trade barriers higher and made inter- 
national co-operation difficult. Great Britain, which is responsible for an 
Empire, could not obviously accept the policy oi self-sufficiency on a restrict- 
ed national basis. On that account, Great Britain devised the plan of inter- 
imperial preference and organised the Empire as a separate economic unit. 

1 feel that if the world is organised into separate blocks of nations either 
for economic or political purposes, the jealousies between the different 
natious will increase, the tensions become greater, and embitterments 
deepen, I feel there is a great danger not only to the economic prosperity 
of the world but to its political peace on account of the formation of these 
organised hlocks Even if the world is organised into economic blocks 
such as the British Empire economic block, political complications are 
bound to arise. If is on account of this reason that the Economic Customs. 
Union between Austria and Germany was defeated It is for this reason 1 
that the attempts to form a European Economic Union were defeated. I, 
therefore, feel that the very foundation of llio Ottawa Agreement is a 
wrong one. 

Sir Samuel Hoaro, in a speech which he made as the Eoreign Secretary 
of Great Britain, stated very clearly that a proper distribution of raw 
materials of the world is necessary for the establishment of peace among 
the nations of Europe. I feel that the Ottawa Agreement is an attempt 
to keep the raw materials of the Empire within the Empire. May I ask 
you why India should be involved in tins political entanglement due to 
raw materials? It has been said that the Ottawa Agreement may load to 
the lowering of trade barriers and may also facilitate international co- 
operation. The trade harriers have been raised higher everywhere. Soon 
after the Ottawa Agreement was signori, the World Economic Conference- 
was held in Great Britain in the year 1933 May I ask whether the 
signing of the Ottawa Agreement was not one of the reasons why that 
Conference failed to achieve its object ? It lias been said that although 
the British Empire has organized itself into one unit and tried to keep 
the entire trade of the Empire within itself, there has been no retaliation 
as was foreseen by the Government of Lord Gurzon when that Government 
opposed Imperial Preference Betaliation. may not have actually been 
undertaken, but it is a fact that our trade with foreign countries has 
suffered. Yesterday, my Honourable friend, Dr. Maithai, said that diver- 
sion of trade may not bo a loss, but does he know that the best interests 
of India require that our trade should he based upon a wider market than 
upon a restricted market of the Empire? 1 feel that from the point of 
view of the. recovery of the world from economic depression the Ottawa 
Agreement is completely undesirable and fraught with mischief. Even con- 
sidering this Agreement from, the national point of view of India, I feel 
that there is great risk and great danger in this Agreement. Lord Curzon’s 
Government was very wise when it opposed Imperial Preference on the 
ground that in negotiating preferences between Great Britain and India 
there was a great risk of the interests of India being sacrificed for the- 
interests of Great Britain. If the Ottawa Agreement had been negotiated'., 
hv a free Government of India, may I ask if that free Government of- 
India would not have taken advantage, for bargaining purposes, of the 
preferential or — what Government Members call — differential duties on 
textiles and on iron and steel ? Would that bargaining advantage have 
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been sacrificed by a free Government of India ? My Honourable . friend, 
Dr. DeSouza, told us only a few minutes ago that while negotiating the 
Ottawa Agreement the Governments of Australia and New Zealand de- 
valued their currency in 'order to get the fullest benefit of that Agreement. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: European): Sir, may I explain to the House 
that the Honourable Member is entirely wrong? The Australian currency 
since 1030-31 has remained the same as it is now. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: If is a fact that the currency has been devalued. 
May I ask whether the Government of India under the jiresent circum- 
stances, can undertake the devaluation of our currency in order that we 
should get the fullest benefit of the Ottawa Agreement? Dot only is 
our Government it subordinate government, and, therefore, unable to 
negotiate a treaty with Great Britain on terms of equality, but there are 
obvious other difficulties in the way of the Government of India. The 
Government of India consists of British members and Indian members ; 
and I feel in asking them to negotiate a treaty with Great Britain we are 
putting them in a very wrong position. The Indian members have to re- 
concile their position as citizens of India and true sons of India and as 
the subordinates of the Imperial Government of Great Britain. The 
European members of the Government of India have to reconcile ilieir 
position as true sons of Great Britain and faithful servants of India on 
account of the subordinate position of the Government of India to the 
British Government in Great Britain. Not only that. But even in small 
matters like the publication of the report on the working of the Ottawa 
Agreement difficulties are bound to be felt. British member of the 
superior service, Dr. Meek, could be given the responsibility of publishing 
his report over his signature and allowed to express opinions and conclu- 
sions on that Agreement. But, Sir, when his position was taken by a 
poor Indian, my Honourable friend, Dr. Matthai, he could not assume the 
responsibility of publishing that report over Ins signature. There, are 
serious difficulties in the way in accepting an agreement negotiated between 
a subordinate Government and ilieir overlord the British Government . . .. 

Prof. N. G-. Ranga: But he was made to speak yesterday . . . 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Yesterday, my Honourable friend, Dr. Matthai, told 
us that as the Tiade Agreement had been in existence for three years, let 
us not disturb the arrangement which has been brought about in the 
imperial trade relations on account of that Agreement. One of my argu- 
ments for opposing the Trade Agreement with Groat Britain is 'that it 
creates vested interests This Agreement has created not only vested 
interests of some sections of Indians, but British vested interests are also, 
created in Tndia. We are allowing British trade to be built up in India 
by means of the Ottawa Agreement. The British people insist upon laying 
down safeguards in the Constitution for safeguarding and protecting every 
vested interest they have in this country. Tf we allow further vested 
interests to be created by allowing their trade to he built up under the. 
shelter of a treaty, they will ask for further safeguards for the protection 
of the furthoi vested interests that may be created under the shelter of 
this Agreement. It is true that they have got some safeguards for the 
vested interests that were created in former times; and when those vested’ 
interests were created we were not consenting parties for the growth of 
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those interests; but if we allow vested interests to be created by means 
of a treaty to which we agree, we shall be a consenting party for the 
growth of British vested interests in this country; and we shall be re- 
garded to be also consenting parties for the laying down of safeguards in 
the Constitution for th,e protection of those vested interests. I, therefore, 
feel, that from the point of view of international cooperation and the 
recovery of the world trade and from both the economic and political 
point of view of India, there are serious difficulties in the way of our 
accepting that Agreement. It may be said that as practical men what- 
ever may be the difficulties oi principle and policy, let us for the sake 
of expediency accept the Trade Agreement. We may modify one’s principles 
and policy for the sake of expediency as practical men if the benefits 
which we get arc positive and large in extent. But if you have followed 
the speeches in this House during the last two days, Sir, 1 am sure you 
have come to the conclusion that there is hardly any whole-hearted sup- 
porter of this Agreement in this House. Even the speeches of the members 
oE the Government Benches were the speeches of apologists rather than 
of supporters. (Opiosition Orica nf “Hear, hear”.) The Honourable the 
Commerce Member, while recommending the appointment of a committee 
to consider the Ottawa Agreement in detail pleaded that the Ottawa '■ 
Agreement, if it does not possess any positive virtue .... 


The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan (Commerce Member): 
1 never said that. It is entirely wrong. Can the Honourable Member 
point to a single sentence in my speech from which that inference could 
lie drawn, if his conclusion is honest ? 


Mr. N. M. Joshi; The Honourable the Commerce Member will at 
least permit me to say that he appealed to the I-Touse to accept a com- 
mittee on tlie ground that the Ottawa Agreement possesses a negative 
advantage — that was his word — a negative advantage of insurance that 
the trade of India in Great Britain .... 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I put forward the 
plea that it had Loth a very considerable insurance value as well as a 
positive value, 1 never said that though it had no positive value, it had 
a certain amount of insurance value That is an absolute distortion of 
what T said 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Whatever positive advantages the Honourable the 
Commerce Member may have seen in the Ottawa Agreement, he has not 
placed them before us ... . 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan-. 1 did. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi; The argument which made an impression on my 
mind and on the minds of the House was that the Ottawa Agreement has 
the negative value of insurance ( Opposition Cries of "Hear, hear”). If 
ihe Honourable the Commerce Member appeals to us to accept the 
Agreement on the ground that it has the negative value of insurance, we 
cannot do so : we cannot modify our objections in principle and policy to 
.the Ottawa Agreement..., 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr Akhil Chandra Dattn): The Honourable 
Member has got two minutes more, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi . 1 shall not speak at length regarding the details of 
this Agreement 1 have pointed out that even Government themselves 
are unable to put. forward the, positive advantages of this Agreement. 
But the Honourable the Commerce Member in rueonunendiug this. Agree- 
ment to us for consideration in committee asked us, ‘‘What shall we do 
in order to secure free entry for our goods it we terminate this Agree- 
ment?’ 1 feel that if .we study our exports to Great Britain, Great 
Britain will not retaliate against India or refuse free entry for the goods 
of India in Great Britain. Can Great Britain retaliate against, the 
export of tea to Great Britain which forms the biggest single article of 
our export to that country 9 The Indian tea trade is built up by British 
capitalists- If Great Britain retaliates against the tea trade, they will be 
retaliating against their own countrymen. 

(At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abclur RaliimJ 
resumed the Chair.] 

• Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abclur Rahim) 1 The Chair under- 
stands the Honourable Member has already exceeded his time limit. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi; I shall not exceed my time limit • 1 was told that 
I had two numites more. I am sorry — 1 shall not. detain the House for 
more than a minute. J feel that from the point of view of international 
co-operation and the recovery of world trade, the Ottawa Agreement is 
undesirable and fraught with mischief. From the point of view of 
economic and political interests of India, this Agreement is full of 
risk and clanger. I therefore hope, Sir, that the House will agree to 
terminate this Agreement, and by so doing, we shall bo serving the. 
interests of India and the interests of international co-operation and the 
recovery of world trade. Sir, I have done. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, before I make any observations on this 
subject, I may be permitted to relate a very small story. Two persons 
were fighting on a very small issue. Their talk became very hot, and one 
of them suddenly gave a very severe blow- to the opponent' and the 
opponent quietly said, “don’t use physical arguments". But I said that 
it was the ease of argummtum ad hominmn which I am (going to use in 
my arguments. 

An Honourable Member: No physical arguments? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, there is one point which I should like to 
mention, and it is this. Unfortunately, our economists are divided into 
two classes In the first category can be, put what are called academic 
economists; they still live in the last, century without any familiarity or 
knowledge of what is taking place around them in these days; while, 
in the second category, I put down another class of economists, who, 
like, Mufiies, in the declining days of the Abbeside Dynasty, were ready 
to give their version in favour of auv side that the King wanted them 
to give It is the same case with this second class of economists, who 
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are willing to write a pamphlet for any side which asks them to write,, 
they take the conclusions for granted; they put down certain major 
premises which can be questioned. "From this point of view, therefore, I 
consider it is really an advantage nob to be an economist, but it is better 
to rely more on common sense (ban on all the books of the economists' 
put together. 

Now, Sir, coming to the subject of the debate, to my mind, the issue 
is an exceedingly simple one. We asked th§ Government in 1932 to 
prepare a report for the benefit of the House about the working 
of the Ottawa Agreement. The question now before us is not whether 
the Ottawa Agreement should be terminated or not. The real issue before 1 
us is whether we should consider the report which has been placed in our 
hands written by Dr, Matlhai, or whether we should non-co-op, -'rate with’ 
the report, and, without considering it straightaway, tGl the Government 
that wc must terminate the Agreement. The issue before us is whether 
the promises held out to us in 1932, — and, I personally took not an 
unimportant part in the discussion at that time,-— have been materialised 
bv the experience of the Iasi ihree years or not. Tf they have not 
materialised, then we really have no other alternative hut to terminate 
the Agreement, but if those promises liavo materialised partially, then 
it is our duty 'to sec how the Agreement can he modified and what 
further action we should take in the matter. The issue is, whether we 
should consider this report and examine whether wc should see how far the 
expectations hold out in 1932 have materialised, or say that we are not 
going to co-operate with this report, and that, we have nothing to do 1 
with any kind of agreement in which the British Government has a hand, 
in which Imperial Preference comes in. Sir, 1 have great respect for 
those who hold such a view , hut, at the same time, I honestly believe 
that by this attitude wo arc not advancing the interests of India, we are 
not pushing forward the real and genuine interests of this country. Several 
speakers have brought forward certain points, and my friend, Mr. Abdul 
Matin Chmidhurv, gave certain figures relating to linseed and tea. The 
figures which T have before me, however, differ from those which were quot- 
ed by my Honourable friend, and this can only be settled if we can sit down 
together in a meeting, examine those figures in detail, and soo whether 
all the advantages and hopes which were held out to us have materialised 
or not,. If they have materialised, then we should stick to the Agree- 
ment, otherwise we will have to modify the, Agreement, or terminate it 
altogether, but, T think, before considering the matter in all its aspects, 
it, is premature to say that we should reject the Agreement 

Sir, niv friend, Mr. loshi, lias given us a novel picture today. T am 
sorrv he has discovered it, rather late, because he never mentioned it in 
all the discussions in 1932. He said that the whole object of the Ottawa 
Agreement is to keep the primary products of the British Empire within 
the British Empire. This is re all v an entirely novel theory which Mr. 
Joshi probably never thought of in 1932 when he took part in the dis- 
cussions then. b>ir, I put this question entirely from a different point 
of view, and mv proposition is this, that India pays 70 crores of rupees 
every year to the "United Kingdom on account of our commitments, 
interest and private remittances. "Where is this money to come from? 
There is onlv one reply. It can only come from the balance of trade, 
and here I find that the balance lof trade is really going down. The- 
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balance of trade before the War was 78 proves in 1913-14. Then, it 
■dwindled to 76 eroves. In 1931-32, it came down to 34 crores; m 1932-33, 
it came down to .9 crores ; in 1933-34, it came down to 33 crores; and, 
in 1934-35, it was only 21 crores. This fall in the balance of trade has 
recently been made up by the export of gold. For example, last year, 
we exported 61 crores worth of treasure against 21 crores of merchandise, 
but gold is really n#t a commodity. Gold is really an article which can 
only be adjusted to equalise the two balances, but unfortunately wo have 
been using gold as a commodity in order to equalise our balance of trade. 
This is a very unhealthy state of affairs, and it ought to bo remedied as 
early as possible. Therefore, the real problem before us is how to secure 
a favourable balance of trade equivalent to 70 crores of rupees to meet 
our own commitments. One method which was thought of in 1932, which 
was expected to improve the balance of trade was this Ottawa Pact- 
There have been some improvements since this Ottawa Agreement came 
into force, but the hopes have not been fully realised. Wo have now to 
enter into details of these quosiions, and details can only be discussed in a 
Committee, and not on the floor of this House. One argument lias been 
brought forward by the speakers on various sides of the House — and it was 
also brought out in 1932 — that is, that this increase in the trade is only 
a diversion from foreign countries to the United Kingdom. It may or it 
may noc bo. but the position today is that every country in the ' world 
is trying, on account of exchange difficulties, to have a favourable balance 
of trade Germany has got one method, Italy has got another method, 
Franco lias got a third method, Turkey has got a fourth method, etc. 
Some of the countries have got quota system, and France is notably a 
prominent example. Germany has got the clearance house system; she 
says that if she buys anything, she must find out some person who is 
going to buy from Germany, if a person in Calcutta wishes to sell hides 
and skins to Germany, he must come to an agreement with Siemon and 
Company who are introducing electrical things from Germany, so that 
the two bills may balance each other. Unless tliero is a clearance, she 
is not going io buy. It is impossible in these days to have any balance 
of trade w ith Germany, and, in fact, our balance of trade with Germany 
has been going down steadily. Some countries arc having quotas, and 
under that system it is very difficult for us to have a favourable balance. 
Under the system that is being adopted now a days by other countries, 
it is very difficult for us to have a favourable balance of trade, unless 
we devise an entirely new method. My Honourable friends may be giving 
advice to us, but they should not forget that, whatever advice they give us, 
they should also give advice to other countries. If the other countries 
follow one method and we follow a different method, then certainly we 
will not succeed. 

Coming to the prospects that were held out to us at that time, in 
the note of dissent I wrote at th,e time, I calculated the value 
P,M ' of preference given to India. We got six million pounds worth 
of preference, and', as against that, we gave a preference of about 1? 
million pounds. We calculated preference on each commodity separately. 
I ask, whether it is or it is not desirable that we should sit down and 
judge for ourselves how far those expectations have been realised. I sat 
down myself and went through these figures supplied in this report, and 
1 find that in some cases we had a partial realisation of our hopes, and 
they were,— linseed, rice, tea, tanned hides and tanned skins, oilseeds 
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and castor, woollen, carpets, castor seeds and groundnut — 1 do not want 
to go into nil the figures given m this particular book. But I would 
draw the attention of my friends from Madras about tanned hides and 1 
skins. The preference is valuable for them at present. If this preferential 
duty is removed, the position of tanned hides and tanned skins will be 
very bud in Madras. The other day, they pressed on the. floor of this 
House that there should be an export duty on raw hides and raw skins, 
but they took the wrong end of the stick; fn fact, they should! have 
pressed that there should be a better preferential duty on tanned hides 
and tanned skins in the United' Kingdom. These are articles to my min<?' 
where the Ottawa. Agreement has done good to our export trade, and 1 
1 think it is not desirable that, when there is a bona fide ease for it, 
wc should refuse even to study the question in detail and come forward 
with definite suggestions. There is a proposal also that we should have 1 
some laud of negotiation with other countries which will be favourable’ 
to us I very much welcome that, but why should we leave the whole 1 
burden to the Government? Why should not a Committee of ours go- 
into details and make preliminary suggestions fq the Government for their 
consideration? No Tloubt, we have liLtle responsibility in this House, but- 
whatever little responsibility we have, why should we not make use of it? 
We should invite the evidence of commercial people and important and 
influential persons before the Committee, and formulate our suggestions 
to the Government These are important tilings which the Committee can 
do, instead of leaving the whole thing entirely to the Government We 
should take n little initiative in the mutter and suggest wliat should be 
done. If we consider in detail the various steps taken by the different 
Governments in order to equalise their balance of trade, we may be able 
in suggesting the form of agreement we should formulate with different 
countries. Evidently, we cannot have the same form of agreement with 
every country, and I think wo should sit down and make some suggestion 
or gesture to the Governmenl as to what, they should do. I may submit 
once more that we on this side of the House do not commit ourselves 
at, to the intrinsic importance of the Ottawa, hut I think that a bona fide 
case has been made out (hat we should at least sit down and consider 
how far the hopes have materialised, because, certainly, in the eases 
which I have mentioned, the preference has been (o our advantage. 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands): Nothing is more difficult lo contend with in debate than 
atmosphere. It is clear from the c.oui'se of the discussion since yesterday 
morning that there is a good deal of suspicion and hostility — unconscious 
is the phrase that lias been utilised by the Federation of Indian Chambers 
in another connection, and I may apply that to this particular feature of the 
discussion — there has been a good deal of susjueioti and hostility manifest 
against tliis Agreement. Now, Kir, one explanation of that is the litera- 
ture — my Honourable friend, Dr, Matthni, characterised it as emotional 
literature, and there is a great volume of it — that has Been published and 
circulated on the subject ..... 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: Bv whom? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: B\ the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce, by Mr, Nalini Runjan Rurknr, by a gentleman culling himself 
Mr. Gadgil, so on and so forth. 
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Mr. B. Das: By Professors who have no work. 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: If mv Honourable friend would like me to 
consume my time in dealing with the different interruptions, I am quite 
prepared to do it. 

Mr. B. Das: \^ou alluded to the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce. 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: But if the Honourable Member would allow 
me to proceed, I hope I shall be able to indicate to the House that I am 
not entering into the discussion in any spirit of controversy at all. My 
one anxiety and' desire is to place before the House certain economic con- 
sideralions which may help Honourable Members to come to a conclusion 
in consonance with the ideal that they have placed before themselves, 
an ideal which I venture to say that we on this side of the House also 
have before us, the ideal of serving the best interests of India. 

1 was speaking of the atmosphere of suspicion and distrust that has 
been worked up .... . 

ft 

Mr. M. A. Jinnahl Tell us what your views are. 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: My friend, Mr. Jinnali, wants me to cut 
short my preliminary remarks 1 have no objection to Unit, but, even 
confining myself to the subject matter ol what I wish to say, there are 
two courses open to me. One is io parody Milton, the great English 
poet, to — 

“Invoke the aid to my adventurous speech..’ 

— (and in this atmosphere, any speech from this side is a very adventurous 
enterprise indeed) — 

“Of linseed and raw jute, of groundnuts whole 
And decorticated, of undressed skins, 

Of oil seed, cake and meal, pollard and bran, 

Of pleasant oil of sandal, and its dread 
Opposite, oil of castor, of thing of 
1 squid sound but meaning full obscure, 

Myrohalans, oi of hemps, Manila, 

True and ('mtnlnr'm junren." 

I apologise for this parody of Milton, for this excursion into poetry, 
bui the example has been set only this morning by my friend, Mr. 
Satyarnurti. However, Sir, 1 shall not expend any more lime on what my 
Honourable friend. Mr. Jinnali, looks upon as mere trivialities. 1 shall 
ge? on to the serious part of such observations us I have to make. 

Now, there are three main questions which it seems to me this House 
has to consider before making up its mind, either in favour of "the motion 
which the Honourable the Commerce Member has placed before the 
House, or the motion which the Honourable the Leader of the Independent 
Party lias put forward before the House and in favour of which, if L 
understand aright, mv Honourable friend, Mr. Satyarnurti, the Congress 
Party, are prepared to vote. Now, Sir, these are the three questions. 
Has the Ottawa Agreement inflicted on India actual harm or is it poten- 
tially harmful? That is Question No. 1. Question No. ^-—How has the 
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Agreement failed to confer on India advantages commensurate with her 
needs or expectations. And the third question is one relating specifically 
.to the amendment or the specific proposal of the amendment of my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Jinnah, — will bilateral agreements help India to attain 
the ideal of an adequate and increasing balance of trade? Now, Sir, let 
me take the first question. Has the Agreement inflictSd on India actual 
harm or is it potentially harmful. I shall deal first with the first part of 
this question, namely, whether India has had ..actual harm inflicted on 
her by reason of this Agreement. There is, Sir, one important and in 
fact the only important allegation made in this connection which one has 
to consider, the charge of retaliation by foreign countries This is what 
Mr. Nalim lianjan Sarkar says : 

"The genuine trade demand for India’s commodities was, notwithstanding the 
tendency towards recovery, to a great extent restricted by discrimination made against 
non-Empire countries, and the consequent restriction of the Indian market for im- 
ports from those countries.” 

Mr, Satyamurti has stated the argument in a different way, Ho says 
that discrimination has had the effect of reducing the, capacity of foreign 
countries to buy Indian goods. The Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry are a little more positive. They say : 

"Under tho compulsion of finding tire means of balancing tlieir international 
accounts, there lias begun a process of sub-conscious retaliation by Germany, Italy and 
Prance towards India.” 

They even go further and sav . 

"Franco and Iialy have been following, since the Ottawa Agreement, a policy of 
developing their colonial possessions on lines similar to tho British schemes.” 

Now, Sir, if these criticisms were valid, they would undoubtedly be a 
very strong argument against the continuance of the Ottawa Agreement. 1 
concede that at once, but the question is, whether tlioso arguments are 
valid or whether there arc other circumstances such as currency instability 
-and so on which have been responsible for the great limitation that has 
taken place in our export trade with countries other than the United 
Kingdom. That, Sir, is the important question which we have got to 
consider. Now, let me take first the case of Germany, because that is 
the country which has been most prominently mentioned in tho course 
of the discussion that has proceeded so far. There are then otho r coun- 
tries, France and Italy. I shall cLal with them also but I shall take 
Germany first. Now,' Sir, I am not quoting what I have to say from any 
compilation of a bureaucratically' tainted mind, emanating, as it were, 
from the archives of the Government of India. I am not doing that. I 
am not quoting from any note which has been prepared by any of our 
exports who are suspect in tho eyes of a number of Honourable Members 
opposite. I am quoting from the report of the League of Nations 
Economic Survey for 1934-35. 

gome Honourable Members: Oh, oh. 

Sir Girja' Shankar Bajpai: I admit that even the League of Nations is 
suspect in the eyes of my Honourable friend, Mr. Satyamurti. This is 
what it says : 

"The policy of debt default, import restrictions and redirected trade, has,. in 
•effect, eliminated Germany from the chain of normal trade and financial transactions 
connecting the debtor raw material countries with their industrial creditors.” 
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The chronology of this sad, indeed tragic, sequel may be briefly traced. 
Germany started her career of restrictions on imports soon after the War 
by progressively dosing her markets to the producers of other - countries 
in an attempt to protect her agriculturists. In 1929, she imposed a much 
more drastic range of duties. The whole movement in favour of tariff 
restrictions was accentuated by discussion of the Hawley-Moot tariff 
(1929-1930). The suggestion for a tariff truce made in 1929 by the Assembly 
of the League led to further raising of tariffs in order to gain advantageous, 
bargaining positions. Now, T am coming to a somewhat important sequence, 
of events. In 1930, as a* result of the circumstances to which I have 
referred, even more prohibitive rates were introduced by Germany into, 
her tariff. In the following year, exchange control had to be introduced. 
The position went on steadily deteriorating. 

Attention has been drawn in the Federation’s Report on page 15, to 
the marked decline in the value of India’s exports to Germany in 1934-35. 
It might interest the House to know that in May, 1934, German reserves 
of gold and foreign exchange had dwindled to 4*5 of her liabilities. In 
-Tune, 1934, the allotment of foreign capital was ten per cent, of what it 
had been in 1930-31. Tt seems to me that the import restrictions which 
German } r has had to introduce are adequately find abundantly explained 
by the position in which she found herself as a result, of the 
currency instability and other burdens that she had upon herself, I do 
not think it is necessary for anybody to probe the sub-eonscious mind in ’ 
order to come to a conclusion, in order to explain, why it, is that Germany , 
has reached the very unfortunate position which I have ventured to, 
describe in the, language of the Economic Survey of the World for 1934- 
35. Now let us take the other countries, — France and Italy. There 
again, Sir, if you will look at the table at page 12 of the Federation’s Note,, 
you will observe that the greatest measure of fall in the exports of this 
country to continental countries, o.g., Italy and France took place in the 
year 1934-35. What is the explanation of international economists of that 
particular phenomenon? I will read out what they have to say on the 
subject: 

“Many, of the outstanding economic events since the middle of 1934 have Been 
incidents in the battle fought by the countries still adhering, normally or in fact, 
to the gold standard, to maintain the official parities of their currencies faced by the 
heavy strain on their balance of payments arising from the return flow of capital 
to the United States and from the trading advantage conferred by the under-valued 
dollar, . . . those countries which endeavoured to operate a free gold standard found 
their difficulties aggravated ...» The technical monetary position of the gold bloc 
countries was strong but their economic situation was weak and became weaker . . . 

By tightening their trade restrictions, imports could be heavily reduced and the strain ‘ 
on thoir balance of payments relieved.” 

Now, ill this connection, it is interesting to draw the attention of the 
House to the drop that took place in the percentages of imports into these 
countries. Take France. Imports into France fell by 19 per cent., into 
Belgium by seven per cent. Compared with the preceding year, those of 
the Netherlands fell by 14 per cent. I am referring to the year 1934-35 
which is the year in which our exports to these countries have been most ' 
marked. And I would say this, that if my Honourable friends would like, 

I _ could give them statistics of import and export percentages for these 
different countries which will conclusively prove that these ' restrictive - 
measures have had to be taken, not because of the balance of trade, wj^h 

» 
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India because — I arn simply slating the thing in general terms now — into 
none of those countries- art; the imports from this country more than 3-1 
or 3’2 per cent, of their total trade. These measures have had to be taken 
as a measure of protection against a country such as the United States of 
America with which the balance of imports was very much higher — 12 per 
cent., 15 per cent, or 10 per cent, as the case might he. Well, Sir, I feel 
that in the light of the statements -which I have made of the financial 
difficulties of these countries, and of the instability of the exchange and the 
currency situation, it is not right to say that 'such restrictions, as have 
been imposed upon imports from this country, have been imposed because 
of Ottawa. As I have tried to explain, in the case, of Germany her restric- 
tive policy began in 1929 — three years before Ottawa Similarly in the 
case of Franco and Italy. The figures for one year, 1934-35, show that 
that is the year when the fall in the exports from this country to those 
countries became most marked but actually the regime of restrictions of 
quota, of exchange and so on began in 1929 and have gone on intensifying 
ever since because of the factors which I have already mentioned, namely, 
the instability of currency and exchange My Honourable friends will 
probably say that this by itself is not a sufficient explanation of every- 
thing. The point- 1 wish to submit for the consideration of the House is' 
that those who have drawn attention to what they consider to be actual 
acts of retaliation by these countries have not been able to point out one 
single measure which is either discriminatory against India or which can 
be conclusively or by implication related to the effect of the Ottawa 
Agreement. What I maintain is that if the point of view which I have 
put forward before them is- not considered by them to be either convincing 
or conclusive, the alternative is, not to say that wo should reject this 
Agreement; the alternative is to enter into an investigation of tlic*. effect on 
our trade with these countries of this very important and very flexible 
factor, shall I say, that has been operative for some time. Now the second 
question which I had set out to answer was: — why is it that our expect- 
ations in regard to the revival of hade have not come up to expeclations ? 
There again, Sir, the best way I think of dealing with the matter is to give 
the House a few quotations from those who have criticized the Agreement : 
Says Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar: 

“The Pact has not ensured to India the balance of trade that she vitally needs 
to meet- her annually recurring foreign commitments.” 

Mr. Satyamurti has expressed the same criticism before and he repeated 
it this morning practically in these words; 

“Has Ottawa resulted in an increase of India’s export trade? 

■Well, I say you cannot give an answer to that question without first considering 
what exactly has been the nature and the extent of the recovery in relation to which 
you wish to judge the effects of the Ottawa Agreement.” 

Now, here is some information, not extracted from the archives of the 
Government of India but from international publications which seems lo 
me to be very relevant; 

“The textile industries which lean most heavily on agricultural materials did not- 
expand as rapidly as other branches of production.” (Indeed to quote the language of 
the. League of Nations World Economic Survey for 1931 r 3f>) “the characteristic 
feature of the recent revival has been its concentration in certain branches of heavy 
industry and building construction.” 
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The same compilation says of the recovery in the United Kingdom: 

"At the beginning of 1935, it was becoming very clear that the recovery stimulated 
by cheap credit was rather dangerously dependent upon the construction and home- 
consumption industries, without a corresponding expansion of the industries catering 
for export markets.” 

That being the position, Sir, it is rather difficult for anybody to expect 
the results which it has been contended ought automatically to flow from 
Ottawa. That cannot he, janless there is a revival of international trade. 
Now what is the suggestion that has been offered for the purpose of 
achieving that revival of international trade? The suggestion that has 
been offered is bilateral agreements. Now, Sir, to a common-sense indivi- 
dual and one who. like myself, is not an expert, the first question is — how 
are you going, by entering into a bilateral agreement with a country which 
has a weak currency or a weak exchange position, how are you going, by 
that expedient, to improve your balance of trade, for that is what tl e 
Honourable Members opposite desire and that is what we also deB : re. 
Reference has been made to bilateral trade agreements which have been 
entered into hv Germany with the United Kingdom, by Turkey with the 
ynitcsil Kingdom. I mention the two cases that have coma up in the 
course of the debate, As regards Gcnnnny the position is that Germany 
insisted that the United Kingdom imports into Germany shall at no stage 
exceed 55 per cent, of Germany’s exports to the United Kingdom. In the 
case of Turkey the figure was 70 per cent. In other words, where certain 
countries have entered into these bilateral agreements with countries 
whose exchange position is weak, they have had to reconcile themselves 
to an adverse balance of trade. At the best such an arrangement would 
mean an even balance of trade. It means you take more from them than 
you are doing at the present moment in order that they may take from 
you as much as they have been doing so far. Now, Sir, we have heard 
a good deal of condemnation of diversion of trade from the Continent to 
the United, Kingdom as g result of the Ottawa Agreement. The question 
that I ask is this. If by entering into bilateral trade agreements with 
Germany, France, Italy and other countries, the only result that you 
secure is that you get more manufactured goods from these countries in 
order to meet your requirements, but in lieu of what you have been so 
far importing from the United Kingdom, well, then all that happens is 
that your trade in manufactured commodities is diverted from the Un : ted 
Kingdom to the Continent. It docs not mean that you take more because, 
after all, that cannot happen until your purchasing power goes up; conse- 
quentially, it does not necessarily mean that you will send more to those 
countries and at the same time you will continue to sell to United King- 
dom what you have been doing so far. It seems to me that on that view 
of the problem so far as your relation with weak exchange countries are 
concerned, bilateralism is not going to help you. On the contrary, it is 
going to be restrictive of your trade unless there is that general revival 
of trade which we all desire. But the general revival of trade is not to 
L.> expected from bilateral agreements. Take the case of countries whose 
exchange position is not weak, but whose exchange position is strong. I 
am talking of a country like the United Kingdom. Reference was made 
by one of the speakers today— I think it was my Honourable friend Mr. 
Joshi— that one of the objects of the Ottawa Agreement was to convert 
the British Empire into a self-contained economic unit for the purpose 
of consuming all the raw materials that are produced within the Empire. 

ft o 
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An Honourable Member: Within the British Empire. 


Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: Yes, within the Empire. Now, the question 
aS regards that is this: What is the United Kingdom, which is the princi- 
pal nmnufactu’ring’ unit within the British Empire, going to do with the 
raw materials that it buys from these other countries unless the constitu- 
ent parts of the Empire are prepared to bake up all that she manufactures. 
She must find an outlet elsewhere. In other words, there is no pos=ib.lity 
of the Un’ted Kingdom being able to exist as 'a self-contained unit unless 
all her industrial output is consumed by the British Empire or by the 
'British Commonwealth of Nations. I am not aware of a single person in 
the United Kingdom of any authority declaring that so far as the British 
Empire is concerned she either has the opportunity to' consume all that 
shb produces or holding the ideal that all that she produces is to be con- 
sumed there. On the contrary, the United Kingdom desires, as all manu- 
facturing countries desire, that she should have the widest possible inter- 
national market for her goods. I have presented to the House the view 
or an ordinary person who is nob an expert. It happens that this parti- 
cular problem has been studied by a Committee which was appointed at 
the instance of the Government of Erance, not the Government of the 
United Kingdom, by the League of Nations. I will read to the House 
an extract from the report which they presented on the working of bilateral 
trade agreements. The reference is to page 16 of tire report,: 


'‘They", ( that is to say, these bilateral trade agreements), “arc liable to create 
'artificial channels of trade running contrary to price levels. They reduce mutual 
exchanges to the level of the party for the moment, less qualified to carry on export 
trade. They tend to lower the level of world prices, they have a restrictive effect 
on trade; limit possibilities of sale. Faced with the partial or complete closing of 
these outlets the countries which are not parties to them are gradually ' led to reduce 
the prices of their goods in order to sell them. These agreements thus reduce the 
volume of trade and the prices at which trade is conducted. They reduce the ability 
of debtor countries.” 

It is rather important that the House should note these particular 
words '• 


"to meet those financial obligations which gave rise to exchange control and sub- 
sequently to introduction of clearing agreement.” 


I submit, Sir, being a debtor country, faced as we are with the authori- 
tative pronouncement that I have quoted to this House now, we cannot 
face the prospect of multiplying bilateral agreements with equanimity. 

Pandit Govind B&llabh Pant (llohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadau Kural): Is the Ottawa Agreement a bilateral agreement? 

Sir (rirja Shankar Bajpai: My Honourable friend asks whether the 
Ottawa Agreement is a bilateral agreement. Certainly it is. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant; i s it not self-condemned? 

.Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: Because the Ottawa Agreement is a bilateral 
agreement, are you going to begin the illogical process of denouncing one 
bilateral agreement in order to conclude bilateral agreements with all 
countries ? To continue a bilateral agreement with our biggest -market in 
the world, namely, the United Kingdom, which actually takes 25 per cent, ' 
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of out’ exports in preferred commodities, is really advantageous to India. 
I had a calculation made this morning and 1 found that these other 
countries, that is to say, France, Germany, Italy and Belgium, they 
between them in 1933 took 19 per cent. Ho we arc going to denounce 
Ottawa because wo do not, want bilateralism only with the United King- 
dom; we think of. terminating our agreement with the United Kingdom 
which is a bilateral agreement, but wo propose to improve the shining 
hour by entering into bilateral agreements with oilier countries. 

• 

Mr. S. Satyamur'ti : With all. 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: If your agreements are with all, then if it 
means anything, 1 submit that the transaction ceases to be bilateral, it 
becomes multilateral or polygonal which is really the aim of international 
trade. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: l do not think tlmt, is my amendment. If you read 
it carefully, you will know what my amendment means. 

. The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Several Honourable 
Members have said so. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Mv amendment speaks for itself. 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: f happen to he in the unfortunate position 
of not having had the opportunity of hearing from Mr. Jinnah 's lips as to 
what kind of bilateral agreement lie desires. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Wait till Monday. 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: Whatever my Honourable friend and other 
speakers .might say L uin merely trying to explain what an authoritative 
body had to say on the subject of bilateral agreements 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has spoken foi more than half an hour. 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: I will conclude presently. 1 have tried to 
show to the House that what has been said on the subject of retaliation 
has not been proved. I have tried to show to the House that what is 
attributed to retaliation, conscious or sub-conscious, that is due to exchange 
and currency restrictions which have operated independently of the Ottawa 
Agreement. I have tried to show to the House that bilateralism far from 
being a beneficent panacea is a maleficent malady. My Honourable 
friends will be entitled to ask what exactly is it, that is likely to get us 
nut of the slouch of despondency and depression in which we find our- 
selves today. For that, there is an answer and that answer, let me say 
is not from any publication of the suspect League of Nations. No Sir,’ 
that has been suggested by the Central Bank for International Exchanges 
that exists in Europe for the regulation of international pavments This 
is what the Bank says: 


"With the .passage of time it heoomes more and more clear that no fundamental 
durable recovery can bo hoped for unless and until a general stabilisation of the lead- 
mg currencies has been brought about.” 
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Now, Sir, are we, a debtor country, in a position to bring about that 
stabilisation of currencies ? 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: We can help. 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: Yes, we can help, but the initiative must be 
taken by a creditor country. And which is the creditor country that 
stands closest to us in these matters ? The United Kingdom. (.A Voice : 
“Your masters.”) My Honourable friend says they are my masters; I 
say they are my Mends, and that is quite different. That, Sir, if I may 
venture to say so, is the objective that we have to put before ourselves. 
My Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, who is always easy, 
always elegant of diction and always adroit, said to us yesterday, “My 
dear Sirs, what is the good of your saying that there can be no termina- 
tion of agreement or notice of termination of agreement between partners?” 
Well, Sir, it may be,' — and I am not saying that in any spirit of dis- 
respect or offence, — it may be that legal advice favours a termination of 
agreement as likely to lead to litigation, and, therefore, to profit. But 
ordinarily I should have said that before Lire stage of terminating an 1 "' 
agreement was reached, the parties should get together, should exchange 
views and if that exchange of views pointed to a termination notice might 
be given. That, my Honourable friends may say, is a dialectical point 
and I do not desire to deni in dialectical points. I have also exceeded 
my time. But I do wish to submit tills to the House that in the study 
of this particular Agreement there are more points of view than one; that 
the point of view which lias been put forward by the Opposition is not 
the only possible point of view; that there are other honest and varied 
points of view; and that if you wish to reach a patriotic decision which 
is at the same time impartial and a sound decision, then the best way to 
do that is not to decide the thing by the counting of heads here without 
proper examination and scrutiny but to go to a committee. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Che tty (Madras: Indian Commerce): Sir, 1 
am not an expert, much less a person so quick-witted as to be misguided 
by emotion. I have listened with great respect and attention ib the 
speech of the Honourable the Commerce Member in making this motion. 
It is a speech of moderation and frankness and' also it is very conscious 
of the impending fate that awaits his motion. We have also heard the 
speeches of a few Honourable Members who spoke in support of his 
motion, and particularly those gentlemen who are nominated to this 
Assembly as expert Members for this debate. Sir, it is more than ten 
years since I had the pleasure of listening to the sweet voice of Dr. 
Matthai in the Madras Legislative Council. He had been a professor of 
economics before lie was drafted into the Government service proper. I, 
therefore, dare not question his pontifical admonitions to the Honourable 
Members of this House that most of the discussion has been irrelevant, 
that the speeches had been more actuated by emotion than by reason, 
and that the motive was misdirected enthusiasm. Sir, a chai-ge of that 
sort I can only expect the Honourable the Leader of the Independent 
Party to answer. But when consigning my friend, Dr. Matthai, to the 
tender care of my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, I would' only request 
him to remember that he comes from my country, and, therefore, to 
deal with him rather smoothly. 
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Sir, there have been three experts who spoke on this matter. . And 
I am reminded, Sir, of a story of three experts. There was one logician, 
one musician and another expert in finding out different values of nutri- 
tion. These three gentlemen went to a picnic excursion to a wayside 
station with only a little money and with practically no utensils. The 
musician thought that he must keep the money with him so that he 
might be frugal. Sj>, on alighting at that station, whore they expected 
to spend' some time, he doled out a few annas to the logician and to this 
expert in nutrition whom I will call Mr. "Vitamin. Mr. Vitamin went 
to the vegetable market a*id perhaps the mutton market also, and the 
logician went to fetch ghee. Mr. Vitamin went to the market and 
began to examine the nutritive value of each vegetable that was for sale 
and did not for a long time come to any decision as to what should be 
bought. Therefore, he was returning without buying anything. But the 
logician was a more reasonable man; he bought the ghee in a small 
earthen pot, and as he was ooming somebody accosted him asking what 
he was carrying. He said he was carrying ghee. The person who had 
accosted' him said, “I do not think so; you are really carrying an 
earthen pot”. Then, doubt arose whether he was really careying an 
earthen pot or ghee. Then ho revolved in his mind in so many ways and 
found he could not come to a conclusion unless he had a practical 
demonstration by turning the cup upside down. "When both these people 
returned to their musician friend, they found him listening to the pot 
boiling without any rice in it. The music that came out of that bubbling 
water did not suit with the timing of the musician, and, therefore, he. 
broke the pot. That will be the fate of those persons who depend entire- 
ly upon the wisdom of these experts. Apart from that, Sir, we expect 
experts to confine their attention and their discussion to the mere produc- 
tion of arguments and statistics and figures to be helpful to any person 
who would like to use a particular argument. It is not for them to 
characterise a discussion in this House in one manner or another. 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that Dr. Matthai was also the author of the 
report which has been sent to us on this Trade Agreement, for the year 
1934-35. What he wrote seems to me very much better and more reason- 
able than what he spoke. The Honourable the Commerce Member asked 
us to judge this matter as divorced from politics. If any declaration 
is necessary, barring, of course, my Honourable and redoubtable friend, 
Mr. James, I declare on the floor of this House, on behalf of my Party 
and myself, that there is no other consideration which influences us to 
object to this Trade Agreement than the purely commercial and economic 
one. 

Now, Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member has told us that this 
Trade Agreement was entered into in the belief that it would he of positive 
benefit to our country. I stand by that statement, and I challenge 
Honourable Members taking the other view to substantiate that state- 
ment. I propose to refute that claim and to prove that there has been 
no positive benefit to our country — by the remarks of Dr. Matthai who 
has come here to support the motion for a Committee. 

There are about eleven articles of importance which enjoy preference 
under the Trade Agreement. I shall quote the very words of' the Renort 
In regard to rice in the Report, the preference 'is said to he of some 
importance, in regard to vegetable oils, of considerable value, in regard to 
magnesium chloride, of enabling value, in regard to linseed of great 
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value, in regard to coffee, of improving value, in regard to tea, of main- 
taining value, in regard to coir yarn, of insurance value, in regard 1 to cotton 
manufactures, of little value, in regard to hides of gaining- ground value, 
in regard to jute, of insurance value, and so on. There is not a single 
article which has been of positive value, (Cries of “Hear, hear’’.) Apart 
from that, let us take the three articles in regard to which it is said 
there- hap been considerable or great value. One is vegetable oils. In 
the opinion of the author of the Report, the preference on. vegetable . oils 
is of considerable value. What really is tho ‘position with regard to 
vegetable oils ? India lost seven million gallotvs in export.. This is an 
article in regard to which it has been said that wc have considerable 
value. With regard to linseed, move than one speaker laid great emphasis 
upon the large increase in export of linseed to the United Kingdom. Sir, 
I thought, it was confined to my friend, Sir R. K. Shanmukliam Clretty, 
to issue a manifesto mentioning the large increase in export of linseed 
as sufficient ground for justification for signing the, Ottawa Trade Agree- 
ment — only to the gullible public of the Madras Presidency. I never 
knew that expert Members, Members who should have known things 
bettor, would be addressing this argument to a House so distinguished and 
so honourable as this is. 

Row, with regard to linseed oil. In tire first place, was not the increase 
due to the fact that there had been a failure of the crop in Argentine? 
In the second place, was it not clue to the lower parity of price so far as 
Indian linseed was concerned ? Why repeat an argument which you know 
to be thoroughly fallacious and which you know would only be substan- 
tiated by concealing the truth about it? With regard to coffee, which in 
the opinion of the author of this Report is of improving value, I suppose 
the argument has been met by Dr. DeSouza, my Honourable friend 'from 
South Canara, and others. So far as gaining ground and insurance values 
are concerned, it is impossible for me to meet them, because they do 
not require refutation. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Gauba, laboured hard and indeed volun- 
tarily underwent that pleasing pain which women alone can bear to pro- 
duce children — and produced' the great question “why burke the issue?’’ 
I suppose he has conveniently forgotten that the most convenient device and 
the most commonly resorted device of burking an issue is to appoint a 
Committee. When the experts have advised Government, when Govern- 
ment office)* are ready to put forth arguments for upholding this Trade 
Agreement, why should they ask the House to consider it over and over 
again ? Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai in his inimitable style of 1 elocution and 
verbiage of words has reduced the whole of his arguments to three heads: 

first, lias the Agreement inflicted any injury or is it potentially 
harmful; 

secondly, why has it failed to attain the expectations formed of it; 

and 

thirdly, will bilateral agreements help ? 

As regards the first, I do not know why he lias put the question in the 
manner in which lie has put if. Docs it mean that everything that does 
not appear to be injurious, whether you want 'it or not,, should hang on 
our heads and be removed only when it proves injurious ? On the other 
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hand, only i£ an agreement could be beneficial to our country, shall wo 
want it. it. would appear that it is our business lo point- out that the 
Agreement, has lnmoteu an injury, ancl, tlierworo, is not necessary. l\o. 
1; is then: business to prove tnut it lias not become prejudicial to us and 
uRli lor us eoncnmancc. The mere iact ot Ins propounding tins question 
in this manner proves that he has no positive, case to put tor continuing 
the Agreement. t 

With regard to tins second question as lo why it hub tailed to attain 
the expect, at ions tunned ot it, it is again a trank admission that it. did tail 
m the eNji.ee rations l owned ot it. it so, why continue that which has 
iailed 'in expectations on the ground that it would he luliillod a law years 
hence 

With regard to the thiid question “will bilateral agreements help ", 
us has been very pertinently interrupted by niv Honourable lnend, the 
Deputy Header ol my Party, tins itself is a bilateral agreement. An 
agreement which is entered into betwen countries is a bilateral ag cement. 
1'robalily, in one sense it is a unilateral agreement, because the advantages 
are all on one Side, and the diaad vantages on the other. Normally 
sj leaking, it is a bilateral agreement: there lore, when we say that Uus 
* Agreement should In 1 terminated, it does not mean that we do nol want 
to until into agreements with anybody. We are perfectly open to deal 
with such persons who want to enter into agreements with us. But why 
do we want to denounce this Agreement just now'.’ The reason is this- 
the existence of this Agreement, is acting as a warning against us lo other 
countries that they should not approach us: the other countries are ot 
opinion that we are bound to one party and that we are not free persons 
to act in the matter of these trade agreements with those countries. It 
is ibis hindrance to our entering into trade agreements with other 
countries that 'is sought to be removed by denouncing this bilateral trade 
Agreement. 

With regard to tile restrictions which other countries have imposed 
upon India along with other countries in respect of their imports, my 
Honourable Mend, Sir (Jtirja Shauker Uajpai, has very cleverly avoided 
tackling the question directly. It is undoubtedly true (hut. in order to 
strengthen its own economic and commercial position each country, 
irrespective of whether it is India or some other country, imposed restric- 
tions. It is exactly in that atmosphere that we are further handicapped. 
But 1 do not know if the Honourable Sir (iirjit Shankar Bajpai will trace 
from what date this process began. I supjioso lie mentioned 1984. Even 
before 1984 each country was preparing to impose restrictions upon others. 
The whole thing began in 1930; and as a matter of fact this Ottawa 
Conference is a result of each country trying to strengthen its economic 
position. Now, if it is true that each country would like to import only 
such articles of the value and volume of those articles corresponding to 
articles which they sell to other countries, it is all the, more necessary 
that wc should bo able to -sell to that country so much of goods as it will 
be possible for us to buy their goods. Now, ft is said, “Supposing you 
enter into a trade agreement with Germany, Franco or Italy: what you 
will have to do is you will have lo divert the trade from the United 
Kingdom to those- countries. And what is the benefit?” The benefit is 
that we get their imports cheaper than the British goods: AVe are today 
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paying higher lor imports than what we should be paying, if this restric- 
tion is not there. Therefore, far from this Agreement being a positive 
benefit to ua, it has become positively harmful. After all, who are the 
persons who have got to judge this matter 1 ? Are they not the merchants 
who have got to do it? Why should the Government unnecessarily take 
up the side of merchants who do not belong to this country and plead 
against the merchants of this country? When X am speaking of 
merchants of this country, l am not confining my phraseology to Indian 
merchants alone 

Mr. President (The Honourable (Sir Abdur ihilviiii) : The Honourable 
ill ember has exceeded his time. 

Mr, Sami Vencatachelam Clietty: 1 am aware the guillotine will come 
very soon. Sir, both Indian commercial men and European. 

u e ‘ M ‘ commercial men have suffered on account of this trade 
agreement. But 'if English Chambers of Commerce are not so very- 
emphatic and so very pronounced upon this matter, it is there that the 
politics como in. So far from our introducing politics, it is the other side 
which is introducing politics. Both of us have suffered; both of us are 
suffering. The mere fact that they have not been quite emphatic either 
way shows that it was not merely commercial considerations that have 
induced them to keep silent over this matter. My Honourable friend, 
Mr, James, cannot finish a speech without throwing a fling against the 
Congress and its acts. That has become second nature to him. We arc 
always destructive, ho says. Now, where is the destruction? The des- 
truction is the mere issue of notice of termination of agreement. What 
prevents him and liis countrymen to come to India and negotiate another 
treaty which would be positively beneficial to this country? I do not 
want that this country should benefit at the exponso of any country. 
Let there be an equal treatment: let there be really reciprocal preference 
which was the real motive at any rate in the beginning of this Ottawa 
Conference. From Imperial Preference it became ini er-reciprocal 
conference .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has already had more than his share of time. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Ghetty: I will close my remarks by drawing 
the attention of this House to the magnificent words of thp Government 
of India of Lord Curzon’s days: 

“The Government would not be justified in embarking on a new policy which might 
involve reprisals by foreign nations unless assured oE benefits greater and more 
certain than any which at that time present themselves.” 

This was no doubt mentioned in a somewhat milder form by the Hon- 
ourable the Commerce Member, namely, that any agreement must be 
positively beneficial to this country; hut the mildness of the language is 
due to the increasing association of Indians in the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in which is implicit dominion status ! 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, 
the 28th March, 1936. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abflur "Rahim) 
in the Chair. • 


MOTION RE REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER T HE 
INDIAN DELIMITATION (HAMMOND) COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdry,' Rahim): Before Pandit 
•Govind Ballabh Pant is called on to move the motion that stands in his 
name, the Chair is to point out to the House that, as arranged, today 
has been allotted for the discussion of the Delimitation Committee’s Re- 
port. The Chair understands that there are a number of amendments to 
the motion in the names of different Honourable Members, and it is sup- 
posed some of them at least want lo move their motions, but it musl, be 
clearly understood that there is no more time that can be allotted for the 
discussion. It is also understood that a meeting of the Central Advisory 
Committee for Railways has been fixed at 8 l\M. today, and that is a 
■meeting in which, the Chair understands, a very large number of Honour- 
able Members are interested. It was suggested to the Chair that the 
■debate might continue till 2-30 p.m. That the Chair would not perhaps 
be able to agree to because of the interval for lunch. Under the circum- 
stances, the Chair wishes to impress upon those Honourable Members 
who wish to take part in this debate that the debate must close at the 
•usual time when wo adjourn at quarter past one. 

Them as regurds the time-limit, it has been suggested Lo the Chair 
Iliat only ten or fifteen minutes' time should he allowed to each speaker. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadcm Urban): Ten 
minutes, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Raliim): Well, if ten min- 
utes will be enough, and if every Honourable Member will stick to that 
strictly, then it is possible to finish the debate. The Chair does not 
know if the Mover will be satisfied with fifteen minutes .... 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadau Rural): On the outside. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Very likely that 
will accommodate a large number o! Honourable Members. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): Sir. may 
I make a statement before Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, moves his 
motion? 1 was asked yesterday by some Honourable Members on the 
opposite: side as to whether a summary or anything was srnt to England, 
t may inform them that after we received the Report of this Committee, 

( 3407 ) a 
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the next day, or rather on the day following, we sent a telegraphic sum- 
mary of that Report to London, and we sent the whole of it by the next 
available air mail. I think Honoui'ablo Members have also noticed that 
the Orders in Council would also be discussed on the 30th March, so that 
1 venture to suggest that, unless these motions are ^11 finished today by 
1-15 p.m,, it really serves no purpose whatsoever to send them to Eng- 
land even by telegram. For my part I undertake to send through the 
Reforms Office today any motions which may be passed in this House. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Sir, I move: 

“That the Report of the Committee appointed by the Assembly to examine th»' 
recommendations of the Indian Delimitation Committee be adopted”. 

Sir, I am glad to know jjjhat the Government have already sent a tele- 
graphic summary of this Report to London. Sir, 'I make this motion 
with a certain amount of gratification. I am not unaware of the fact 
that, since the appointment of this Committee, the draft Orders in Coun- 
cil relating to the subject-matter of this motion have been placed before 
Parliament. I am ail the same satisfied with the results that we have 
been able to achieve in the Committee. It was one of the biggest Com- 
mittees appointed by this House. The number of Members came to> 
about 20. Every school of thought in the country and in this House was 
represented in flic Committee. The questions which came before it for 
consideration were of an intricate character, and in certain respects there 
could be a notion about conilieb or divergence of interests. In spite of 
all that, the Committee has been able to produce a practically unanimous 
Report, and that is not altogether a mean achievement. It demonstrates, 
in a conclusive manner, that the Members of this House cau rise above 
prejudice and passion ; act in a genuine and generous spirit of give and 
take; adjust their differences fairly; and it augurs well for the future of 
the country. So, irrespective of the ultimate fate of the recommenda- 
tions themselves, I appreciate the labours of the Committee, and if it be' 
not presumptuous, 3 would offer my sincere thanks to every single Mem- 
ber of the Committee. 

Sir, I trust that, in spite of the fact that the draft Orders in Council 
have already been laid before the House of Commons, ITis Majesty’s 
Government will take into aceount, the recommendations that are em- 
'bodied in this Report. From the description that I have given of the' 
way this Committee was constituted, its recommendations are entitled to- 
■considerable weight. It was in every way better acquainted with the' 
state of affairs in this country than the Hammond Committee; it had a 
better perception of the duties that will devolve on the Legislature under 
the new Constitution and it could take full account of the various cur- 
rents of thought and opinion in this country and of the requirements of 
the situation. After having considered all these factors, the Committee' 
has arrived at certain conclusions, conclusions to which every member of' 
the Committee was a 1 party. I trust that His Majesty’s Government will 
not spurn these proposals in the manner in which they have disregarded 
other proposals that emanated from this House or from non- officials in 
other oasis. It is really a tragedy that, while talking of self-govern- 
ment, there should be a studied, cool, calculated endeavour to 
disregard the wishes of those in whose interest and for whose benefit that 
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one hand, we should he told that it is something which will place Indio 
very close to its destiny of a free State, and, on the other, even with 
regard to these matters, which do not touch the substance of the Con- 
stitution, but deal only with minor matters, the wishes of the people of 
this country should bo disregarded. I hope and trust that sense will 
dawn upon those who are in a position to decide these matters, and that 
the recommendationi of this Committee will be duly given effect to. ! 
will look upon it as a test of the new Viceroy who is coming to this 
country — as to what weight he attaches to the opinion of this Commit- 
tee, So far as the present Government are concerned, I do not expect 
that they will attach commensurate and adequate weight to the recom * 
mendations, as they have lost all sense of balance and proportion . 

Sir, the recommendations of the Committee are confined to larger 
questions of common interest. The Committee has not, in spite of its 
knowledge that in details, too, the Report of the Hammond ( ommittoe 
is open to grave and serious objection, cared to express its opinion about 
those details. I personally believe, and I have credible information, so 
far as my own province is concerned, that, in the matter of delimitation 
of constituencies, as well as other cognate matters, a deliberate effort has 
been made to facilitate the entry of docile, pliable and subservient ele- 
ments and to keep out men of sturdy, robust spirit. There haR been an 
effort to devise the electoral scheme in such a manner as io facilitate the 
entry of the allies of the bureaucracy. But, we have, all the same, ab- 
stained from touching these matters of detail, though we are aware of 
the fact that even the principles enunciated by Provincial Governments, 
especially in the United Provinces, were not put into effect by them. 
The matters which deservo special consideiation are those relating to the 
cumulative or the distributive vote, to the method of voting, to the man- 
ner of the delimitation of constituencies—- wliother these should be single- 
member or multi-member, to the withdrawal of restrictions in the matter 
of the selection of candidates, and to other minor matters affecting quali- 
fications for special constituencies. T think the distributive vote alone is 
in consonance witli the spirit of the Poona Pact. After a primary elec- 
tion, it is unthinkable to have a cumulative vote; otherwise, the primary 
election is a meaningless and illusory farce. So, I think the cumulative 
vote should be replaced by the distributive vote. The cumulative vote is 
hardly distinguishable from the single non-tra'nsferable vote. Only in the 
cose, of the latter, that is to say, the cumulative vote, instead of fine, 
every vote is equal to two, but the ratio or the proportion between the 
scheduled part and the rest remains the same, with the result that the 
scheduled and non-schc duled castes will continue to be divided into sepa- 
rate airtight compartments . _ There is another matter as to the method 
of voting, especially in the United Provinces and the Punjab. It is pro- 
vid d in the Hammond Committee Report that the illiterate voters will 
declare their preference to the polling officer and the polling officer will 
make a mark. It will besides be open to the illiterate voter io take a 
friend with him and to enquire from the polling officer if the mark had 
been properly placed. Sir, freedom of vote and secrecy of ballot are 
needed, especially for protecting the voter against those who can coerce 
him or happtn to be in a position to dominate over his will. This pio- 
cedur G is a mockery, a travesty and a parody of the system of voting by 
ballot. . Whenever a person wants another man to vote for him and is in 
a position to dominate over him, he will ask him whether he is going to 
vote for him or his nominee. In case he refuses to do so, from that 
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moment his harassment will begin. If he agrees, then he will depute 
his nominee to go with him, so that he may not vote otherwise. This 
procedure will certainly lead to the coercion of the illiterate voter. J 
think it is absolutely necessary, in ease the Government have any inten- 
tion of allowing (he Legislature even to bo partially representative' of pub- 
lic opinion in this country, {hat the freedom of vote' and the secrecy of 
the ballot should be fully ensured. With respect to those matters," the 
system of vote by coloured boxes with or without symbols is the best 
one and must bo adopted. With flit se,, few observations, I commend this 
report to the House, and I hope that it will be adopted unanimously, f 
would, in the end, make ts request to the various Movers of the amend- 
ments, whether they could not satisfy themselves with an expression of 
their opinion without pressing for these innumerable appendages to the 
report being made. I think if they do no more than express their 
opinion here on the floor of this House, the same purpose will be equally 
served. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Kaliim): Motion moved. 

"That the Report of the Committee appointed by the Assembly to examine the 
recommendations of the Indian Delimitation Committee be adopted”. 

The Oliair finds n.s many as nine amendments, but lour of these staud 
in the name of two Honourable Members who were on this Committee 
and who have also appended separal e notes, — Pandit Nilakanlha Has and 
Mr, Matliuradas Vissanji The, Chair wants to know whether any of these 
Honourable Members wants to move any amendment. Pandit Nilankantba 
lias's is (lie first motion 

Pandit Wilakantha Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 

I find that 1 have no reason to move these particular amendments, 
though on one of thorn, the first, lias been appended a supplemental 
note. Bui, in paragraph 2, sub-paragraph 3, the Committee say: 

"In fact, we would strongly advocate this method of voting in all multi-member 
constituencies including those constituencies , . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Uuliitu) • The Chair wants 
to know if the Honourable Member wants to move his first amendment. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: T am not moving, hut T shall speak . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Itahim) : But ho must take 
his chance. The Chair only wanted to know whether he wanted to 
move his amendment. Mr. Ohanshiam Singli Gupta. 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singli Gupta (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, T beg to move: 

“That at the end of the motion, the following be added : 

‘With, tlie following modifications : 

‘(a) In para. 4 of the report under head ‘Women’ the following shall be 

added : — 

‘Out of the four divisional headquarters in 0 P. and Berar Raipur town 
alone should not have been left out. Raipur Municipality should be 
included with Jubbulpore and the name of the constituency be changed 
from .Tubbulpore to Jubbulpore and Raipur.’ 
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(f>) In para. 5 of the report under head 'Landholders’ after the words and 
figures ‘Ils. 500 cess’ the words and figures ‘in 0. P. to Rs. Ij500’ be 
inserted’.” 

i iieurtil\ congratulate the Committee J'oi producing this report- 
Unfortunate]^, in that Committee, probably there was no Member who' 
represented the Central Provinces, and, therefore, certain very obvious 
things have been omitted from (lie report which intimately concern the 
Central Provinces. 

Mr. B. Das (Onss. Division - Non-Muhammadan) . Why dicl’nt you 
give evidence as I did? 

Mr, Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: You were wise. Probably you were 
called to give evidence In paragraph 5, under the head “Landlords”, 
they have suggested modification in the ease of the. "United Provinces 
from Rs, 10,000 to fin. 2,500, and, in the case of Bihar, from Rs. 0,000 
and Its 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 My Province of the Central Provinces is 
poor, and, if we do not diminish the qualification from Es. 3,000 to 
Hs. 1,500, then the representation will he very meagre and the actual 
•number of voters will be very small. 1 shall suggest that, in the Central 
Provinces, the qualification should be the payment of land revenue of 
Its, 1,500, and not as ai present Its. 3,000. Even in the Provincial 
Committee, some of the Non-Official Members did recommend that the 
qualification of n landholder should bo less than Es 3,000, and if ibis 
our Committee had known the conditions in the Central Provinces, it 
would very readily have reduced the figure from Its- 3,000 to Rs. 1,500, 
I do not think tlmt there can be any objection to this amendment. 
When they are reducing in the case of the other provinces, they may as 
well recommend in the case of the Central Provinces which is really 
verv poor. 

Now, the other point on which 1 wish to speak is about women. The 
recommendation of the Committee occurs at, paragraph 5. :uid, unfortu- 
nately, there, again, their attention has not been directed to the case 
of the Central Provinces. In the Central Provinces, there are two seats 
allotted to women One is given to the Nagpur Division and the other to 
the Jubbulpore Division The town of Jubbulpore has been given one seat, 
and the town of Nagpur lias been given another seat. The third seal, lias, 
been given to the towns of Berar. Now, in the. whole of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, there are four divisions, and Raipur is the. head- 
quarter of one of the Divisions. My submission is that, out of the four 
divisional headquarters in the Central Provinces and Berar, Raipur alone 
should not have been omitted. Therefore, the constituency which is called 
Jubbulpore should be changed into Jubbulpore and Raipur and the 
municipal committee of Raipur should also he given representation under 
the head women. This is so far os ray amendment goes. 

Now, 1 want to s;a something about the report itself. T wish to 
congratulate the Committee on one point, and that is about tno cumulative 
versus the distributive vote. My humble opinion is that the cumulative 
vote defeats flic verv object of the Poona Pact for which Mahatma Gandhi 
risked his life, atul, if the cumulative vote is not changed into distri- 
butive vote, the whole, purpose of the Pooua Pact will have been practically 
destroyed The reason is this, that in a cumulative vote if cannot be. 
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said that one section of the people do not give all their votes to the same 
class ol candidates only. The whole object of the Poona Pact was that, 
both in (hi ease of caste. Hindus, us well as in the ease of the so-called 
depressed classes, they should represent the whole of the Hindu com- 
munity, or, more correctly, the whole of the non-Muhammadan com- 
munity . If we stick to the cumulative vote, then it cannot be said that 
the members returned would really represent the whole of the nou- 
Muliammadan constituency. Then, in the case of the cumulative votes, 
there is always an incentive to one community to ask all its members to 
give all their votes for a particular candidate of that community- In 
that ease, the whole object of the Poona Pact would have been destrov- 
ed, ... 


Mr. President (The 'Honourable Hir Ahdur Rahim) • The Honourable 
Member has only one minute more. 

Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta; . . . and the object for which Mahatma 
Gandhi risked his life would have boon destroped. f, therefore, very 
strongly recommend that this particular thing should be changed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Hir Abdur Hahim) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That at the end of the motion, the following he added : 

‘With the following modifications : 

'(a) In para. 4 of the report under head ‘Women’ the following shall he 
added : — 

‘Out of the four divisional headquarters in 0 P. and Berar Raipur town 
alone should not have been left out. Raipur Municipality should be 
included with Jubbulporo and the name of the constituency bo changed 
from Jubliulpore to Jubliulpore and Raipur. 5 
(b) Tn para. 5 of the report under head ‘Landholders’ after the words and 
figures ‘Rs 500 cess’ the words and figures ‘in 0. P. to Rs. 1,500’ be 
inserted'. 1 ' 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abilur Rahim) : The next, tuiiond- 
menli is in the name of Mr. Sami Vencidachelnm Che, tty. Let the 
Honourable Member simply move it. 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty (Almiras Indian Homniorce) • Sir, 
I move : 

“That the following he added at the end of the motion : 

‘subject to the following recommendations : 

1. That the town of Tuticorin lie accorded one Urban seat for the. Provincial 

Legislature of Madras. 

2, That it he recommended that in the qualification in the Commerce con- 

stituency for a candidate of a paid up capital of not less than rupees 
one lakh in respect of companies and assessment to income-tax on 
Rs. 10,000 derived from trade, commerce or industry in any one of the 
five income-tax years preceding the preparation of the electoral roll be 
reduced to Rs. 25,000 and Rs. 3,000, respectively, 

3 That it be further recommended that any such qualified elector may before 
the pieparation of the electoral roll nominate any other person being 
a member of the same chamber or association to exercise all the rights 
and duties appertaining to the elector including candidature for the 
Provincial and Federal Legislatures* ” 
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Mr. President (The Honourable .Sir Alulur Rahim)- Amendment 
moved • 

"That the following he added at the end of the motion : 

‘subject to the following recommendations . 

1. That the town of Tuticovin be accorded one Urban seat for the Provincial 

Legislature of Madras. 

2. That it h° riSiomniendcd that in the qualification in the Commerce con- 

stituency for a candidate of a paid up capital of not less than rupee3 
one lakh in respect of companies and assessment to income-tax on. 
Its. 10,000 derived* from trade, commerce or industry in any one of the 
five income-tax years preceding the preparation of the electoral roll be 
reduced to Rs. 25,000 and Rs. 3,000, respectively. 

3. Thai it lu further recommended that any such qualified elector may before 

the preparation of the electoral roll nominate any other person being 
a member of the same chamber or association to exercise all the rights 
and duties appertaining to the elector including candidature for the 
Provincial and Federal Legislatures’.” 

Mr. Mathuradas Yiss-mp. Tlu* Honourable Mtniber was a member 
of 1 he. Select Committee mid appended a nol e V 

• Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji (Indian Merchants’ Chamber mid Rureau: 
Indian Commerce): Yes, Sir 

Mr. President (Tim Honourable Sir Alulur Unlum). The motion is to 
the sm no effect ns llie nofe? 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji : Yes. Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abduv Rahim): And t- till the Hon- 
ourable Member . wishes 1o move bis amendment in the hope of carrying 
that amendment? 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: Yes, Sir, I wish fo dnuv the uUention of 
the House to an important subject 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abduv Rainin'): Very well Mr. 
Vissanji. 

Sardar Sant Singh ( West l’unjub: Sikh): On a point of order, Sir. 
As the time allotted for the discussion of this Report is very limited it is 
but fair that other Members who were not on the Committee should 
express their views on the subjeef first. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : Order, order. The 
Honourable Member may have Ilia chance. Tlie Honourable Member Mr. 
"Vissanji had better move bis motion, 

Mr- Mathuradas Vissanji: Sir, T beg to move,: 

‘That at the end of the motion, the. following he added : 

‘with tlie following modification, viz . — 

‘Tn the place of para. 10 of the Report the following be substituted, viz : 
"The qualification.-, recommended by the Hammond Committee regarding voters 
as well as candidates from the Commerce constituencies, in Appendix to 
Chapter IX of the Hammond Committee’s Report, he dropped; and. 
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instead, the mere membership of the Commercial Organizations entitled' 
to return representatives to the Central or Local Legislatures be deemed' 
sufficient qualification both for voters and for candidates; and that, 
consequently, the modification of the Income Tax Law or Practice, 
recommended in Para. 430 of the Hammond Report ; be dispensed 
with’. 1 ” 

Sir, 1 hiivo uypendud a supurato note to the Report of the Committed 
wherein J have stated ali the arguments that arc necessary for the 
introduction, of this amendment. The only thing 1 want to sav on the 
subieet is that if the f|nahlieatioii thru, has been prescribed by the 
Hammond Committee will he carried into effect .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Kir Abdur Rahim) : Order, order. The. 
Chair simply wanted the Honourable Member to move his amendment 
now. Amendment moved. 

"That at. the end of the motion, the following he added : 

'with the following modification, it's. — 

'In the place of para, 10 of the Report the following be substituted, viz. : 

‘The qualifications recommended by the Hammond Committee regarding voters- 
as well as candidates from the Commerce constituencies, in Appendix K> 
Chapter TX of the Hammond Committee’s Report; be dropped; and, 
instead, the mere membership of the Commercial Organizations entitled 
to return representatives to the Central or Local Legislatures he deemed 
sufficient qualification both for voters and for candidates; and that, 
consequently, the modification of the Income Tax Law or Practice, 
recommended in Para. 430 of the Hammond Report; lie dispensed, 
with’.’ ” 

Dr. F. X DeSouza (Nominated Non-Olfieial) : Kir, I beg to move; 

“That at the end of the motion, the following be- added : 

’with the. following modifications ; 

‘(d) the following be added after para. 8 of the Report ; 

‘Indian Christians, Madras. 

1. One seat bo given to Madras e;ly and the remaining seven seats be divided? 

between selected areas where the Christian population is concentrated, the 
Christians in the other areas voting in the general electorate. 

2. The woman’s seat go by rotation between the city of Madras, the municipali- 

ties of Tinnevelly, Palameutta and Tuticorin forming one group and 
the municipalities of Mangalore, Calicut and Cannanore forming a third 
group. 

Bombay 

3. The third Christian seat tie given to the municipal boroughs of Ahniadnugger, 

Poona, Sholapur and Nasik’ ’’ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abtluv Rahim): Amendment 
mot ed : 

“That at the end of the motion, the following be added : 

‘with the following modifications : 

‘(a) the following bo added after para. 8 of the Report : 

'Indian Christians, Madras. 

1. One seat be given to Madras city and the remaining seven seats be divided! 
between selected areas where the Christian population is concentrated, tha 
Christians in the other areas voting in the general electorate 
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2. The woman’s seat go by rotation between the city of Madras, the municipali- 

ties of Tinnevelly, Palameutta and Tntieorin forming one group and- 
the municipalities of Mangalore, Calicut and Cannanore forming a third 
group. 

Bombay. 

3. The third Christian seat be given to the municipal boroughs of Ahmadnugger, 

Poona, iSliolapur and Nosik’.” 

• 1 

Mr. President (Tho Honourable fcjiv Abdur linlihu) • Mr. Bajui'in. 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria (Marwari Association : Tudiun Commerce) : Sir, 
there is a slight mistake in the iimniidinent standing in my name, as 
printed in the list- of amendments Certain words hnvo been mnittod . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Haluni) : The Chair cannot 
allow auv substantive amendment now. 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria: There may have been a mistake in printing, 
Sir.. In bile fourth lino of clause L of my amendment, after the wont' 
and figures ’'Its. 2,0O(V 1 wished (o add the word “derived from trade, 
commerce or industry 1 ' 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Itahim): That in not in 
printing error The Chair won’t allow it; the Honourable Member bacl 
no viebt fo say that it is- a printing error. 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria : Sir, 1 beg to move . 

"That at the end of the motion, the following he added : 

‘with the following modifications : 

T. That it he recommended that the minimum qualification for an elector - 

or a candidate in the Commerce Constituency should be a paid up 

capital of Rs. 25,000 ill respect of companies and assessment to income- 
tax on Rs. 2,000 in any one of the five income-tax years preceding the 
preparation of electoral roll instead of Rs. 1,00,000 and Rs. 10,000, 
respectively as recommended by the Hammond Committee. 

2. That the seat for Indian Commerce Constituency from Bengal for the 
Federal Assembly be allotted by rotation to the Bengal National Chamber 
of Con liieree, Marwari Association, Indian Chamber of Commerce and' 

the Muslim Chamber of Commerce instead of by formation of an electoral' 

college of these bodies as proposed by the Hammond Committee’.’ ” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Raliim) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That at the end of the motion, the following be added • 

‘with the following modifications : 

‘1 That it be recommended that the minimum qualification for an elector 

or u candidate m the Commerce Constituency should be a paid up. 

capita.] of Rs. 25,000 in respect of companies and assessment to income- 
tax on Rs. 2,000 in any one of the five income-tax years preceding the 
preparation of electoral roll instead of Rs. 1,00,000 and Rs. 10,000, 
respectively as lecommended by the Hammond Committee. 

2. That the seat for Indian Commerco Constituency from Bengal for the 
Federal Assembly bo allotted by rotation to the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce, Marwari Association, Indian Chamber of Commerce and 

Ute Muslim Chamber of Commerce instead of by formation of an electoral, 

college of these- bodies as proposed by the Hammond Committee’,’ ” 
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Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji: Sir, T beg to move: 

“That at the end of the motion, the following be added : 

‘with the modification that the Hammond Committee’s recommendation in para. 
436 of their "Report (p. 160, Vol. I), that ‘the Registering and Returning 
Officers should be Government Servants' be negatived, and the prevailing 
practice allowing the Commercial Association’s own Secretary to function 
as the Registering and Returning Officers he adlieyed to’.” 


Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : Amendment 
■moved : 

“That at the end of the motion, the following be added : 

'with tlie modification that the Hammond Committee's recommendation in para, 
436 of their Report (p. 160, Vol. I), that 'the Registering and Returning 
Officers should he Government Servants’ bo negatived, and the prevailing 
practice allowing the Commercial Association’s own Secretary to function 
as the Registering and Returning Officers lie adhered to’,” 


Rai Bahadur Beth Bhagehand Soni (Ajiuer-Menvui'a : General) ■ Sir, 
I beg to move • 

“That at the end of the motion, the following lie added ; 

'with the following modification : 

‘That it be recommended that educational qualifications for electors from 
Ajmer-Mci-wara constituency for Federal Assembly and the Council of 
State should In, the same as for Delhi General Constituency and that 
qualification regarding rent should be lowered for voters of Ajmer- 
Merwara Constituency to the le.vel of Delhi Constituency’.” 

Mr. President iTlio Honourable* Sir Abclur liuhim) Amendment 
moved : 


“That al the end of the motion, the following he added . 

‘with the following modification : 

‘That it be recommended that educational qualifications for electors 

Ajmer-Mctwara constituency for Federal AswmlJv and nj n ) 

State slioukl he the same' as for Delhi aA2 

qualification regarding rent should be lowered for voters Y 0 f A imof 
Merwam Constituency to the level of Delhi Constituency’.” * Aj 

ihe delude will non proceed on flic original motion aw well as on Idle 
■various amendments moved. e 


Sardar Sant Sing ii: Sir, u servant went up to his master on hoard 
a ship and pul, him fclu- wimple question- "l)o uni. Sir, null a thing to 
havo been lost when you know where ii. iw‘>" The master renlfed • 
Certainly not Tlu*u the servant informed his master: “Sir your suit 
case lies at the bottom of the sea." Similar is the slate of affairs with 
the discussion that is going on today. We have been supplied actual! \ 
with the Orders m Council thatt have been placed by the Secretary of 
State before the House of Commons. We know that this Committee's 
report with all the amendments have, been sent by air mail to the Secre- 
tary ot State, and now we are asked to discuss this report and express 
our views. I wonder what will be the effect or the object, of these views 
upon the decisions that have already been taken. These facts point to the 
unreality of the debate that we are holding today on the motion before 
the House, m spite of the appeal addressed by the Mover of the motion 
to the Secretary of State, both by way of reason to look into this debate 
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-with greater care on account of the fact that we, who are chiefly concerned 
to carry on the self-government in Hie country, should have our say in 
the matter in which the Provincial Assemblies are to be constituted. The 
Mover of the motion also held out a threat to the Secretary of State 
telling him that his disregard of the views of the House on this point, would 
be the test whether they, in reality, are keen to see new Constitution 
working in this coiTnlry. In spite of all these threats, wo still feel and 
probably we are justified in feeling that this debate is not going to have 
any effect upon the Secretary of Slate However, in the short time at 
my disposal, l want to refer to one matter in the report, which to me 
seems to be of considerable importance and that is Hie method of re- 
cording votes. I find from the report, para. 740 and onward, that the 
various methods have been discussed by the Committee for recording the 
votes. The committee has discussed the merits and demerits of the various 
practices which are at present followed. For the United Provinces and 
for the Punjab, the Committee is in agreement with the opinions of the 
Government of both these Provinces that the ballot papers of the voters 
should be marked by the polling officers, ns is the system practised today 
in these two provinces. Well, in the ease of the other Provinces, they 
• recommend a change in the matter of the ballot papers. The first question 
that arises before us is why the. United Provinces and the Punjab should 
be singled out. Why not n uniform practice be introduced throughout 
India? No reason has been given, but M i< ■ report simplv says, the United 
Provinces Government and flu Punjab Government require that this 
practice should continue, and they agreed with the recommendations of 
both these Governments. We have had ample experience of recording 
of votes in the elections. We know that the polling officers — 1 do not say 
the whole lot of them, a few of them— are actually purchased by tho 
candidates and the marking goes on not to express the will of the voter, 
but to express the pleasure of the officer who is there to murk those 
papers This is certainly well-known in the Punjab circle. . In the recent 
local board elections of Lyallpur, T personally know of a pulling officer who 
marked the ballot papers against, the wishes of the voters, with the 
result .... 

Sir Cowasii Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) ; Was 
‘the polling officer a Government servant? 


Sardar Sant Singh: Yes; lie was a Government officer, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Nou-Oilieial) ' Did you purchase the 
Government officer? 


Sardar Sant Singh-: 1 say there ,ilv several persons who purchase. 
Ihere is no doubt about that. My Honourable friend, Air Joshi. who sits 
quietly as a Nominated Member, has no experience of elections. He once 
goes to the Secretariat building and gets his nomination sanctioned, and 
he does not bother and he docs not know what happens at the time of 
« ec ions. Therefore, 1 say that this practice of allowing tho ballot papers 
to be marked by the polling officers is a practice which should stand con- 
demned, and the time has come when the secrecy of the ballot as well 
as the freedom of voting should be secured to the voter. 1, therefore, 
suggest that for the Punjab, at any rate, the system of introducing coloured 
boxes tor putting in coloured ballot papers ns iit is proposed for other Provin- 
ces should be adopted. I have nothing more to add. 
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Pandit Nilakantha Das: Bir , I shall only make two or three points in the 
rejiort a little clearer. I may first point out that, in sub-para. 3 of 
para. 2 of this report, wo have said that in all multi-member constituencies 
we advocate the system of distributive voting These multi-member 
constituencies evidently include those, for which single noil-transferable 
voting has been proposed by the Hammond Committee. T should like to 
make tin's clear. Our Committee's recommendation, therefore, is that the 
method of single non-transfora ble vote also should he replaced by the 
method of distributive vote. This, our decision, has also been made 
clearer in a supplemental note added to this report. There are only seven 
such constitueneios in Bihar, two in Orissa— for the Provincial Legislatures 
— and four Muhammadan seats in Madras — one constituency for the 
Council of State. Scats in these constituencies only are to ho elected 
by the method of single non-transferable vote. T will not expatiate here 
on tho disadvantages of the single non-transferable vote. They are obvious, 
But I would urge that in these constituencies members should he elected 


by the distributive voting, and. if need he, to safeguard any special inter- 
ests, reservation of seats might he provided. Otherwise, this system 
should entirely go, ns it goes against all equitable principles of election. 


Then, secondly, I would stress upon the nominated seat. It must' 
also, go. Our Committee have recommended its total abolition in the 
Legislative Assemblies. They haw also said that Orissa alone should nob 
be singled out. All seats in all 'other Provincial Legislative Assemblies 
are to be elected. In Orissa alone, out of five seats reserved for backward 
areas and tribes, four are proposed to be nominated. Thew nominated 
seats are again to be considered us the general seats according to the 
beneduie or the Act. In that ease, these nominated members will have 
to elect representatives to the House of the Assembly So the effect will* 
be that, out oi five members elected to th 0 House’ of Assembly by the 
60 Members in the Orissa Assembly, at least one. if not more, will bo 
returned oil account of these nominated Members, and will thus damage 
the contemplated representative character of the Central House of 
Assembly. 


These nominated Members, again, will he taken to represent the 
internets of the backward tribes who are in the special responsibility of the 
Governor Those seats, again, will have to be, nominated at, the dis 
eretion of the Governor, fed then t„ safeguard the Governor's special 
responsibility that tins unusual indignity is indited on Orissa Surely 
the Governor’s special responsibility should be considered enough safeguard,' 
nhy, then, m device for nominated Members a spoeialit\ for Orissa? It is 
undoubtedly a ease of special injustice. 


Jn the White Paper, the province oi Orissa did not include the Vfeaga- 
patam portion of the backward area Vizagapalam aud Godavari agencies 
arc 16,000 square miles of continuous backward area, and for this there 
was provided in the White Paper one scat for the backward tribes in Madras 
In the Joint Select Committee's Eeporb, 12,000 square miles of this area 
were cut away from Madras and added to Orissa. Only -t .000 square miles 
i.e., the whole of Godavari Agency and a part, of Vizagapatam Agency 
remained in Madras. Tho White Paper proposal for allocation of scats in 
several provinces were in toto accepted by the Aid, after the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, Madras was allotted in the Act that one scat for 
the 4,000 sq. miles of backward area, .which had been provided in the White 
Paper for all the 16,000 square miles. But, only in the case of Orissa, out of 
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the 49 general seats, three were taken away and reserved for tlic backward 
area, now taken over from Madras. Orissa got an addition of more than 
half her existing area, but no addition to the proposed number of seats. 
No seats were added. Even Madras did not give a seat to Orissa. She 
still retains that one seat for the remaining 4,000 square miles. It is 
the same area with the same civilisation and practically the same or quite 
similar tribes, as may be found from the White Paper on Excluded and 
Partially Excluded Areas. In Madras, again, this seat is elected. But, 
in Orissa, all these three seats and another perhaps in consideration of the 
contiguous Gfarrjnm Agency Area — these four seats arc proposed to-be 
nominal, ed at, the discretion of the Governor. 

This is a glaring case of injustice, and the reason is not perhaps far 
to seek. Perhaps Orissa is a homogeneous province, and this may have 
influenced our Local Government or the local authorities to report that, in 
the ease of Orissa, there should be four seats out of 49 reserved for the 
Governor, four votes at least in the pockets of the Governor. 1 say this 
is a glaring injustice, and I strongly urge with our Committee for its 
redress. 

The backward tribes in these areas, again, were hitherto enjoying right 
•of franchise in principle. The terms of reference to the Delimitation 
Committee, moreover, never contemplated any nominated scats for these 
or any other areas or tribes. They say . 

"A number of points still remain unsettled in oonueution with the electorates 
for the constituencies to represent special interests, snoh as commerce, industries, 
mining, planting, Inborn-, landholders, university and backward areas and tribes” 

Then, again: 

"They (His Majesty's Government) would bo glad also if in the case of the seats 
1,o represent special interests your committee should, if they find it necessary, include 
in their report proposals dealing with qualifications of voters, the conduct of the 
elections (including election inquiries) and qualifications necessary for candidature 
where no specific provision conveying these matters has been made in the Bill or 
its schedules.” 

Then, again : 

“In particular it should he possible for your committee to perform a useful work 
of co-ordination in connection with the constituencies allotted to special interests . . . 
His Majesty’s Government attach great importance to your committee’s ensuring that 
it is fully informed of the views and wishes of the various interests for which 
representation is to be provided, particularly in the case of those interests such as 
scheduled classes, labour, women and the backward areas and tribes, for which 
specific provision has hitherto cither been absent or lias been made ■ by means of 
nomination.” 

From this it is clear that nomination is entirely ruled out m all Pro- 
vincial Lower Houses in the coming Constitution. Why, therefore, of all 
provinces, Orissa should be selected for four nominated seats, no one can 
understand, specially when the same class of people in Madras and C. P. 
are to be elected by constituencies. I press that this point should be reported 
to His Majesty's Government, particularly in the interests of the Central 
Legislature as well as in the Interests of responsible Government in the 
Provinces, called Provincial Autonomy, where there is no place for nomina- 
tion, and also because it disenfranchises people already enfranchised in 
principle, and because it does not occur in the terms of reference to the 
Delimitation Committee. This should he pressed upon His Majesty’s 
Government, so that, in the draft Order, there, may be made a suitable 
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change to provide constituencies and election for these four proposed 
nominated seats in Orissa. This in equity should be remedied. Orissa 
should not be unjustly singled out like this in a thing which is undoubtedly 
a major issue in a system of responsible Government. 

Then, lastly, I would say a word about the Oriss# Chamber of Com- 
merce!. Here they have not recommended it as a constituency and the 
masons are fully given in the report. Their reason was that either the 
Chamber had not been formed, or, if it was in existence, they did not 
consider it well established. Since then, it has transpired that it was a 
long-standing institution and there is no reason wdiy it should not be made 
into a constituency. 

Mr. Muhammad Nauman (Patna and Ohota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I have already submitted my memorandum and 
supplementary note to the report of the Committee appointed to survey the 
recommendations of the Hammond Committee. My notes are probably 
sufficient, and I will not take much time of the House in. making further 
comments except by way of an explanatory remark as to how I arrived at 
my conclusions. I have said that the landholders’ constituency in Biharr 
should be erected a multi-member constituency in the interest of the 
Muslim landholders. The viewpoint, as I have said in my memorandum, 
is this, that unless this constituency is created a multi-member constituency 
of the whole province, it eliminates all possible chances of Muslim land- 
holders being ever renresented. All through, it has been so, and we have 
not seen this constituency ever being represented by a Muslim land- 
holder even in the past, in Bihar, we are. only about 10 or 11 per cent., 
and there is very little or no chance of returning a member in the different 
Divisions as constituenties are proposed to be constituted, but there is 
a chance if plural voting is adopted, and the whole province is created 
one constituency as a multi -member constituency for the landholders of 
the province. 

• Now. coming to the Commerce constituencies, 1 find to my greatest 
surprise that membership is considered to be no qualification for enfran- 
chisement through a Chamber, and that a certain qualificat'on has been 
arbitrarily fixed, for reasons better known to the authors of the Hammond 
Committee themselves. To me it appears that it is against all traditions, 
customs and laws which exist in other countries. I do not know any 
country as yet which has got a commercial constituency and has fixed a 
monetary qualification for franchise and has refused to recognise member- 
ship of a chamber a necessary qualification. In my humble oVni n, I 
submit that the qualification for returning a member from the commercial 
constituencies should be the mere fact of membership to a commercial 
body recognised, and not the payment of income-tax or possessing a paid-up- 
capital of one lakh of rupees, etc. The very fact that the Hammo nd 
Committee has allowed a registered firm with a capital of one lakh of 
rupees to be a member of the Chamber and to be eligible for voting is in- 
consistent with the fact that, in the case of private companies, they have 
laid down a law that they should pay an income-tax on an earmng of oyer 
Bs_ 10,000. It is nob very probable that, in these days of depression, a 
registered firm, with a capital of one lakh of rupees, would pay an income- 
tax on Its. 10,000. If Government were at all keen in fixing up a qvali- 
ficati >n, they should have done so in consultation with commercial kolias 
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for both registered and unregistered firms, a qualification which would' 
have been considered proper. I suggest that the mere fact of member- 
ship should be the only qualification; but if Government are keen and are 
anxious to fix up a qualification as a criterion, it should be a capit 1 of 
Us 25,000 iu the case of registered firms, and payment of income-tax on 
Jis. 2,500 within five years. In this, I have the support of my friend, 
Mr. JBaijnatb Bajorta, who is an important merchant and a Memb r of 
the Marwsri Chamber of Commerce. I have also received letteis from 
different Chambers, including the Muslim Clumber of Commeice, Cal- 
cutta, who resent this particular qualification and state that, their rights 
have practically been trespassed and their privileges snatched away from' 
t-h mi for no fault of theirs. The Chambers thought that under the new 
reforms tfcey were going to get more representation and better rights and 
privileges, but the Committee report has come as a bolt from the blue. 

I do not know bow and why and for what reason the merchant c’ass has- 
beon considered to be the condemned class, and why in their case they 
have added an extra qualification besides membership. I, may also stress 
upon the House the fact that it is absolutely necessary that representations 
should also be given to the smaller merchants, because, in many cases, 
# the interests of the smaller traders differ from those of the big merchants- 
in the sense that the stockholder’s interests, the shipper’s interes's and 
the interest--' of the ordinary distributor inifally differ. For insfcrn.ee, there 
is a olnS'. of merchants in export trade, called shippers or oxpcrte’S, whose 
interests naturally differ from the class of stockholders (m big cities like 
Bombay. Calcutta or Delhi), or from those who are the actual buys s in 
small villages like tillers of soil and who co'lect small stock and send them 
to Calcutta for sale The shippers, as representatives of the European 
countries, are always anxious to lower the prices ruling in th's c untry, 
whereas the stockholders hi this country, who advance and fina-ce the 
small merchants, and the smaller merchants, who collect the m rihindise 
first hand, are anxious to get better values and higher prices for their 
goods or stock. I think that the same applies to those who arc importers. 
Again the interests of those who import directly from other countries 
differ from those who are in the class of stockists or distribu’ors. For 
these reasons, I think that there should be no bar placed on the entry of 
the smaller merchants to the Legislative Assemblies. 

Here, I wish to refer particularly to the question of the Federal- 
Assembly and the representation given to the Muslim Chamber 
12 Noon. Qf (j ommercei Calcutta. In my opin'on, a gross injustice has- 
been again done here in dealing with Muslim representation. The Ham- 
mond Committee proposed the creation of an Electoral College of fifteen, 
giving three members to the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, six to 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, three to the Marwari Chamber 
of Commerce, and three to the Muslim Chamber of Commerce. Without 
any intention of injuring anybody’s feelings, I must say that this propor- 
tion is in the interests of none of the Chambers — at least I, as one for 
the Mudim Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, candidly and conscientious- 
ly { oe i that, every chance of our representation in the Federal Assembly 
has been eliminated by this proposal. We have seen what happened in 
the last election which took place in Calcutta for the Local Bowd of the 
Itesori e Bank. Our representative, Mr. Tspahani, who is a mcehant of 
gre*d. repute, and who was the onlv Muslim candidate for Calcutta Dis- 
tricts, was eliminated by a clique and combine arranged hv Hmdrn 
brothers. Such things happen every day. Hindus are also my friends, 
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but, it is better to state facts frankly. We feel that we will have no chance 
of representation with the proposed Electoral College in the Federal 
Assembly: that is to say, a member coming from the minority section will 
have probably no chance . In this connection, I may say how the Muslim 
’Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, came into ex'stence^It came into exist- 
ence 'not because we were very anxious to have, it Yvp would have been 
quite willing to be merged with the Bengal Chamber of Commerce or the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, but when we found that we were not given 
proper representation and not given proper facilities, wo had to organise our 
separate existence and we made a representation to the Government of 
India that we should be considered as a separate Chamber. The proposal, 
which 1 have made in the memorandum, therefore, is that an electoral 
college of. 26 members should be established, including Europeans and 
Indians, of the different Chambers — the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
the Indian Jute Mills Association, the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce, the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Marwari Chamber of Commerce. As the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce is the oldest of commercial organisations, I am 
willing to give them five seats, and the Indian Jute Mills Asssociation, 
also five seats, in the el cel oral college, the other four Indian Chambers 
tb be given four each. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Iiahim) : The Honourable 
Member’s time is up. 

Mr. Muhammad Nauman: This electoral college of 26 is to elect three 
members for the Federal Assembly. That is the only way in which we 
feel we may have 'fair play and a chance of getting a seal, in the Federal 
Assembly at the, same time. With these few remarks, Sir, I resume my 
seat. 

Mr. C. H. Witherington (Assam: European): Sir, I wish to refer to 
the suggestions made by the Assembly Committee in their Report regard- 
ing Labour scats in Assam — Members will find them in the Report in 
paragraph 8, sub-paragraphs (b), (c.) and (d). I make these rema ks in 
order to make it clear that I am not in agreement with the suggestions 
made by the Assembly Committee. The first suggestion made is that one 
of the four labour seats should be given to non-plantation workers especial- 
ly those in the collieries, oil-fields and the railways. That is the first one 
'with which I am in disagreement. 

Now, the large majority of labour employed in the collieries and oil- 
fields is composed of ox-toa garden coolies who go to the collieries and oil- 
fields for limited periods of work. They form a floating labour force who 
■do casual work, whereas the tea garden labour is a definitely settled and 
permanent labour community whose political rights I think few will ques- 
"tion. This floating labour force was originally recruited from the same 
sources from which the tea garden labour was recruited. They are of 
the same castes, and I think that we can safely presume that they will 
have their interests completely and safely looked after by their own caste 
representatives who sit in the Legislatures, The collieries and the oil- 
fields and the labour employed on railways are widely scattered up and 
■down the length and breadth of Assam with widely differing conditions, 
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according to where they are situated. It will be extremely difficult to 
elect a person to occupy the proposed seat who will be truly representative 
of all these widely divergent interests, to say nothing of the difficulty of 
the actual election carried out over such a wide area. According to the 
Hammond Report, there are 6,000 labourers employed in the collieries 
and oil- fields, whereas, in the tea-gardens, there are about one million 
people resident on the tea.-garden lands, whose interest is essentially 
wrapped up in the tea-gardens. The four labour seats were allotted to the 
tea-garden labour as a. means of representing the huge resident labour 
force, and dependants, which is recruited to Assam from other provinces 
and which would not otherwise have any representation. I think it would 
be a most unfair step to deprive tea-garden labour, this enormous resident 
labour community, of one of their seats in favour of the comparatively 
few labourers who work periodically in the collieries, railways and oil-fields. 

Then, the next point is the suggestion to remove the restrictions both 
as regards the franchise being conferred on certain castes or tribes only 
and the residential qualification; and the committee proposes the exten- 
sion of the right to all workers on the plantations whether residing there 
or not, regardless of caste or tribal or residential considerations. Now, 
this list of castes in the Hammond Report — specified castes for franchise 
and candidature — was devised obviously with the greatest care by the 
Hammond Committee and it embraces all the types of labour which are 
employed in the tea gardens. T can see no valid reasons why this list of 
castes' should be eliminated, since it is solely the tea-garden labour which 
is to be enfranchised. 

Then, as regards the residential qualification, those labourers who live 
outside the boundaries of the tea-gardens in the villages arc enfranchised 
in the ordinary territorial constituencies by reason of their property quali- 
fications. They may go to work occasionally from their villages in the 
nearest tea-garden in order to earn a little money when they want it; 
that is the only reason that they go to the tea. gardens. Their interest 
is wrapped' up chiefly in such subjects as Land Revenue, Berests, Roads 
and so on — subjects which the tea-garden labour representatives will not 
be concerned with ; but they are subjects which the ordinary representa- 
tives in the territorial constituencies will b§ very much better able to deal 
with in the Legislature. 

The next suggestion is that sardars and other members of the super- 
visory and recruiting staff in Assam should be disqualified from being 
candidates for the labour seats. This suggestion was evidently inspired 
by the fear that such people might be under the influence of their em- 
ployers and would, therefore, he afraid of voicing any views which might 
be contrary to the wishes of the employer, I do not for a moment admit 
that this would be the case. But even if it was so, I see no reason why 
a sardur or any other member of the supervising staff in one garden, 
providing he was of the proper caste, should be debarred from offering 
himself as a candidate for any other labour constituency in Assam where 
he would be far removed from any possible influence of his employer. _ I 
think it would be a very unwise thing to deprive the labour constituencies 
of this valuable source of candidature which I feel sure will increase in 
its value and will be a means of a closer and a more true form of repre- 
sentation when this class of person has gained more political ability. The 
sardar is a man who, by his capability and propensity for leadership, has 
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worked liinwell up from the ranks of the ordinary labour, and lie lias, 
therefore, an intellect; above the average of other labourers. Having 
served a long apprenticeship as an ordinary labourer ho is fully conversant 
vdtii the needs of labour and lie lias their confidence, apcl respect. It would 
he a most unwise stop to cut off this valuable potential supply of repre- 
sentation. 

* 

That is all I want to say on these points and 1 think I have made it 
clear on behalf of m,\ constituency that wo are not in agreement with this 
proposal. 

Before 1 sit down, X want to refer to one other point in the Assembly 
Committee's .Report: that is in section 6 (c.) where a proposal is made- 
that one of the Commerce seats in Bengal allotted to the Indian Tea 
Association or the Calcutta Trades Association should be given up in 
favour of a seat for the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. Thai question is very 
thoroughly dealt with m tln> report of the Hammond Committee, tiud T 
do not propose to endeavour to elaborate any of hire arguments made hr 
the ITm union cl Committee report. But 1 want to say this — and on this 
point 1 have the authority to speak on behalf of the European Croup — that 
such a proposal runs contrary to the Communal Award, and we are 
definitely against the suggestion. 

Dr. F. X, DaSouza: Mr. President, at tlio out, sot, I should like to state 
that the amendment which stands in my name should more properly Imre 
been discussed in committee, and not before the whole House: hut, unfor- 
tunately, no Member of the Indian Christian community was appointed 
to a seal on that committee and if was with painful surprise that T heard 
my Honourable friend, Pandit Govind Ballnbh Pant, stating in his intro- 
ductory remarks this morning that the Committee embraced every school 
of thought and political opinion in this country. Does the Honourable 
Member consider that the Indian Christ iau community have no place in 
the sun in tile, Indian political system? f expected hotter things from 
till- representative of the Indian “National Congress, especially as a uitm- 
Ixr of my community has furnished the sole exception to the general 
rule -and has won a seat (or the Congress in this Assembly in a goner, -1 
constituency: so, let him remember m future that We too have a place 
in tin* sun m any Committee that may he appointed 

After (la's preliminary ohsi nation, 1 have not got von much time — I 
have got three points to move, and i have hardly nine minutes in which 
to more them. Tin- first point is that the Communal Award assigns 
eight seats to the Indian Christian community in the Madras Presidency 
•»lid this is the provision in the Communal Award. J shall vend it for lire 
information of the House. It says: 

“It seems almost certain that practical difficulties will, except possibly in Madras, 
prevent the formation of Indian Christian constituencies covering the. whole area of 
the province, and that, accordingly, special Indian Christian constituency will have 
io lie formed only in one or two selected areas in the Province. Indian Christians 
in thc-.-e areas will not wite in n general constituency. Indian Christian volei.- 
ontsicle these areas will vote in general constituency.’' 

This also was the proviso in the White Paper embodied in paragraph 
" • 1: - TTT f ko* was also the view expressed originally by fin- 
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Govemmeut of Madras in tlieir communique, dated Hie !dh of May, 
1033. This is what they said: 

“Jf the whole of the Presidency is divided up into seven rural constituencies,. 
Madras City being constituted into an urban constituency, throe or four districts 
will have to lie clubbed together to form a constituency. Though tile constituencies 
thus created will he Wss unwieldy in size than the present constituencies into which, 
tile presidency is divided, it will he a question for consideration whether the better 
arrangeim lit will not he to adopt the scheme proposed in the Communal Award.” 

• 

In spilt: of tlm provision of 1 ho Communal Award and the recommend- 
ations of the .loin! Parliamentary Commithc, in spite of tiro directions 
of the Parliament, Ihe Hammond Committee have none out of their way 
to divide tiro whole province of Madras into eight unwieldy constituen- 
cies. Now, Sir, what is the result? You tvre aware of what ihe Joint 
Patiiameninry Committee said about the close contact there should bev 
between the candidnlos and the voters This is what they say: 

”[(. ought to he the happiness, and glory of a representative — this is a quotation from 
Kdiiiiivrl llur/.'i . — to lm- in the strictest union, the closest correspondence ami the 
most unreserved eonmmiiicntion with his constituents, their wishes ought to have' 
* great weight with hint, their opinions high respect, and their business his unremitting 
attention. 

In spite of tliis provision of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, ihe 
iteport of the ITtunmond Committee say — “Oh, well, Hint docs not matter 
very much.’’ They say: 

“It is Inn tlmt the i uiinlitueiieiex thus formed will he extremely large, and ally 
direct contact between the liiemhor and his constituents would he difficult, " 

Mind you, Sir, they have staled the difficulties, and how do they 
solve them? They say: 

"Tel even, so, this seems to us preferable to selecting certain areas, the allocation 
and size of which might he the subject of keen controversy.” 

In other words, this Committee which consisted of two learned Judges, 
one from Madras and the other from Lahore, shirked the consideration 
of this question, because it is a question that will involve, keen contro- 
versy. Did they not, in the course of their judicial career ever tackle 
questions which involved keen controversy ? Sir, llieir reasons seem to 
me to he insufficient, they seem to he absolutely absurd, and, in my 
humble opinion, ihe original direction of the Communal Award and the 
provision of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s IleporL should lm\o 
neen followed, and seledid areas in the Presidency of Madras where the 
Christian population is concentrated should haw been selected for tl o 
Christian constituencies, and the rest of the Christian population in (he 
other parts of Ihe presidency should have been merged in ihe general 
electorate. By that means. Sir- two great, ends would have been 
achieved. The first is that, according to the provision of the Communal 
Award, the Indian Christians would have furnished a sort of connecting 
link lie! ween the general and separate electorates, because those Christians 
living in the general electorate would have voted in the general electorate, 
and they could have been candidates for general electorates, as my 
friend, Air. Aaron, in this House has been So that, that would have en- 
larged the field for candidature, of Indian Christians. Also ii would have 
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afforded excellent educational facilities for the future when obviously 
separate electorates will have to go and the minorities will have to be 
represented in general electorates by reservation of seats. Therefore, I 
respectfully submit that my first point is that the allocation of seats in 
the general constituency for the eight candidates shopld be in accordance 
with the Madras Government’s memorandum, dated the 15th July, 1935. 

The second point is with regard to the one,, woman’s seat. It is an 
extraordinary thing that Indian Christian women’s seat has been con- 
fined for all time in a group of three municipal boroughs of Tutioorin, 
Palameottah and Tinnevelly, boroughs which are situated in the back- 
waters of the Coromandal Coast 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The Honourable 
Member has only one minute more. 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza: Therefore, Sir, I ask why should that one seat 
for women be confined to the municipal boroughs of these three places I 
have just mentioned? "Will female political wisdom be ever confined to 
backwaters of the Coromandal? Are there not women with sufficient 
political enlightenment in the City of Madras and on the West Coast in 
the municipalities of Mangalore, Calicut and Cannanore who possess the 
requisite amount of enlightenment and political wisdom? Sir, in the 
west coast there are two first grade colleges for women, and there are 
many Christian women graduates, so far as I am aware 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member’s time is up. 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza: The last point which I should like to make. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member ought not to take any more time. There are a number of other 
■speakers . 

Dr. J. H. Hutton (Assam: Nominated Official): Mr. President, in in- 
tervening in this debate, I find myself, I fear, in rather an anomalous 
position. Although we appear to debate about the limitations of consti- 
tuencies in the provinces, we are actually debating the delimitation of 
-constituencies for the Central Legislature. The Local Government, there- 
fore, can have no say in that, so that I cannot speak in any representa- 
tive capacity and I must be taken as speaking as a sort of disembodied 
vote twittering in the limbo of the Government back Benches. I shall 
he very brief, Sir. I have only three points to make. The first relates 
to paragraph 7 of the Committee’s recommendations. While J do not 
take any exception to the general principle enunciated, I should like, to 
point out that we have in Assam nine constituencies representing, at 
least, seven different tribes and speaking at least six different languages. 
Some of them are scattered in different parts of the Province, and they 
cannot really be represented honestly by anybody but their own people. 
In the case of one or two of these tribes, they have had the misfortune 
to be included for many years in regulation districts, and they, therefore, 
received little attention. It will he very difficult at first to find suitable 
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rejiresentatives, and I think that it is really important that the represen- 
tatives should be limited in their case to their own areas in order to give 
them a proper education and a demand for representation which will pro- 
duce the supply in order that as soon as possible these tribes may be able 
to produce their own members. For that reason, I think it is desirable 
to start to maintain the residential qualification of candidates for those 
constituencies. • 

The second point that I wish to raise — and my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Withe rington, has already dealt with it — relates to the labour of col- 
lieries and oil-fields. Pic has pointed out the difficulty of putting these 
into a single constituency and that much of the labour wall already have 
been adequately represented by the ka garden labour representatives. I 
would add to that, that a great deal of the colliery labour, which is not 
tea garden, consists largely of persons who are non-Indiaus and non-Bri- 
tish subjects. The colliery which I know best was, for many years, al- 
most entirely staffed with Pathnns from Afghanistan, Makranis from the 
Persian Gulf, and Gurkhas from Nepal, all of them a floating population 
with no permanent interests in the province, not forming any labour or- 
ganisation, merely coming to earn money and go back to their homes out- 
.side India', And as far as protection against the employer is needed by 
these people, it seems to mb from what I have seen of thorn, that a great 
deal more protection from them is needed by the employer. 

The third point that I have to make is in regard to the Shillong con- 
stituency. In consultation with the Delimitation Committee the Local 
Government revised their opinion and agreed that Shillong should he re- 
presented by a single women’s constituency. The reason is that Shillong 
at present has a special representation which it will lose entirely if it is 
not given some constituency under the new Constitution. Tt has 27,000 
inhabitants as against 22,000 in Gauhati and 21,000 in Sylhet, and the 
women of Shillong have a very high standard of literacy and of emanci- 
pation and are very advanced in many other ways. In fact, 1 am not 
quite sure that my colleagues from Assam would not agree with me ihat 
some of them are very forward. I think it would be unfair to make 
Shillong town into a split constituency by adding to it Gnuhaii and 
Sylhet, which will be extremely inconvenient from an administrative point 
of view. 

Mr. Sami Veneatachelam Chetty: On a point of order, Sir. I should 
like to be enlightened as to the procedure which you are adopting in 
regard to amendments which you permitted to be moved. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abduv Rahim) : That is no point 
of order. The Chair is following the ordinary practice. Sir Abdul Halim 
Gluiznavi. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi (Dacca, cum Mvmensiiigh ; Muhammadan 
Rurnl) : As one of the Vice-Presidents of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 
I want to place before this House their claim for a seat in the Federal 
Legislature. The Indian Franchise Committee laid down: 

“The object of special representation of Commerce is essential to make expert 
knowledge available to the Legislatures and not to give any particular voting strength., 
to individual interests." 
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Yv’e stand b,\ tbal object. Wc oi the Muslim Chamber say tliul we 
occupy a unique and definite position in (lie commercial community. 
There is practically not a single item in tin; export and import trade of 
the proxince, in which the members <>l (his Chamber are not interested. 
They hold the first position in the export of the principal commodities of 
Bengal, sneli as, raw and manuhietured jute, rice, lac, shellac (tin, h:,hs 
and ,-Kins, etc, among Indian merchants, while they are no less conspi- 
cuous in the import of salt, sugar, white oils, vegetable product, hosiery, 
glassware, fancy goods, fruit, etc. They are interested in tanning exten- 
sively and as industrialists manufacture pite fabrics, matches, shoes, 
soap, sugar, buttons and eigm ottos and a variety of other goods. The 
members of this Chamber control about 75 per cent, of the coastal trade 
of Bengal and India., in which connection commitments for freight in the 
extent of over H million tons are made by them annu:d]\ with the 
shipping companies, principally, British, operating in Bengal. My point 
is this. According to the Delimitation Committee’s report, i find file 
Government of Bengal have said ; 

"The Muslim (.'hamber 1ms made out a case for representation on the merit of 
its fimotions and importance as u commercial body.” r 

V. hat is the position m the electoral college which will elect u member 
for t!'s Central [legislature ’■ The electoral college consists of tift.oen 
members, the Bengal National Chamber lias got six, llio Marwwri As<oei-i 
tion three, the, Indian Chamber three and the Muslim Chamber tliroe, that 
makes 15. There is not the gliast of a chance for a member of the 
Muslim Chamber getting a seat in the Central Legislature from this 
cholera 1 college. \\V hate got only three nut ol In, and if is impossible 
even it we combine with any other Chamber, — it is only throe-, we will 
never get a chance, as aeninst the Bengal National Chamber who, if they 
combine with any other, will make a higher number. Lf we are not, allowed 
one seat separately which we claim, we should he allowed, — at any rate, 
(he electoral college quota lor the Muslim Chamber to be increased from 
three to six. That will give us a reasonable chance if wc could combine 
with any other Chamber. Otherwise, it, is hopeless to get a chance of 
having our own representative in the Central Legislature. The object is 
tr, ,'m’e expert knowledge and the Muslim I'hambei claims that m 'heir 
members, ilicy have lliat expert knowledge, which is essential to Govern- 
ment to carry on the administration of this country. As 1 have shown, 
it is lioprlos- p, u C g any seat tor the Muslim Chamber in the Central 
Legislature unless you raise the number from three to six, m which case 
we may have some chance. Jr that is not acceptable, T wmuld support 
my- Honourable friend, Mr. Nntmian, m his note ol dissent, where, he 
has increased the number of seats to 20 giving all the Chambers -t pro- 
portionate representation; then wc could have a chance of having our own 
representative m the Cuitral Legislature. Bailing that, I would support 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Baijuath Bajoria, in his ame.ndnwn! . That 
gives us at least one chance by rotation. With these words I request 
that this also may he forwarded to His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr, Akhil Chandra Datta (Chittagong and Rnjsbahi Divisions- Non- 
Muhammadan Kui-ul) - 1 rise tu say a few words in support of the recom- 
mendation of the Committee made in paragraph 6(c), where the Committee 



•recommend that one seat may be given to Hie Bengal Mulninn Sabha. 
My occasion for participating in (bis debate is ilia! the Honourable 
Member from Assam has protested against this recommendation As 
tbe i ''port of the ( kunmitteo states: 

“This organisation is at present represented both in the Bengal Legislative CWncii 
■aid the Central Legislature; the Loral Our eminent did, in fact, recommend the 
euntiuu.mce uf this representation.” 

• 

Thi I’mviiicial Advisory Coimnitice also recommended tliat (lie mpre- 
hciii.ilioii enjoyed should be eonlniue.d. I should like to tell lb" House 
the ground- 01 , \ibieb ibe ’ Bengal (iowrument bave recommended Unit 
Ill's lepre-'elibition should be continued On page 100 of the ’vport of 
Ibe t iovermneiil of lbugal, Urn se\ in paragraph HO. 

“The claim of the Bengal JMiihuj.in Sahhii the Local Government also consider valid, 
and they, accordingly, propose that the scat this body enjoys at present should he 
continued. As already indicated, the Advisory Committee, at their first Session, were 
in favour uf the iSiibha. .sharing a .seat alternatively with the Indian Mining Federa- 
tion. Tins view was not supported at the second Session where there was no opposi- 
tion to a full seal being allotted to the iSablui.” 

''Vlt.it follows is very important* 

“The Bengal Mabajan Mubhu ropiPseiit-s two important interests — inland trade 
and indigenous banking Tt is the only body in Bengal wliioh does so, and there 
can lie no ipie-tion that these hranehes of Bengali business call for rcprcsciitatinn.” 

I al er ell, the p.ii'tgi.iph proceeds to sav. 

“The Sablia is 11 well established and well-known body which has fully justified 
the seat granted it under the present Constitution ” 

The Delimit ition ComniUice bid not eunsidcv these irgumenls given 
in 1 1 ic Local ( iovernment in favour of the Hablia. On the emi'r.iy, the 
ven ilrsl gmuiul of the Delimitation Committee is this' 

“In the first plu.ee, it is not clear whether the interests, which this body seeks 
to represent, arc not sufficiently represented by the Bengal National Chamber.” 

flu the contrary, the finding of (he Local < in verm n cut is that it is 
(he only burly in Bengal which does so and there can be no question that 
these branches of Bengali business fall for representation. The point 
Unit arises in this connection, is, where to take ibis seat from. This is 
jh,i case of an organisation which enjoys representation now. hut which 
is sought to be disenfranchised under the recommendation of ibe Delimi- 
tation Committee The position is (his. Bo far as those Commerce seats 
arc* concerned, the Government of India Act does not make, nnv provision 
as to the distribution of seats between European commerce and Indian 
commerce All that is laid down in (lie AH is that 10 seats me to be 
allotted io Commerce. Under the existing Constitution, it appear- flint 
the Indian Tea Association bad one scat and the Calcutta Trade Associa- 
tion also enjoy one scat, but the Delimitation Committee has given two 
seat?. 1o each one of those two bodies. It is proposed to add -mo more 
se it to Ibe Bengal Chamber of Commerce. The whole question is: “Is 
it f.ui find the one scat that was enjoyed by the Bengal Mahaj-in Sabha 
sbouid be faker, away, and that additional seals should be given lo fbesc 
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bodies?” So far as the Calcutta Trades Association and the Jute Mills 
Association are concerned, we find in the Report of the Delimitation 
Committee that between these two the membership is only 100. There- 
fore, 1 do claim that the request of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha is a 
modest one and that its representation should be continued and that one 
seat should be taken away from one or other of tlTbse two associations, 
namely, the Calcutta Trades Association or the Indian Tea Association. 
This is all 1 have to say r 

Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty: I only wish to sa r \ tluu the town 
of Tuticorin is a very important sea pert town in the Madras Presidency. 
WJiiie similar (owns have been accorded representation, it is a pity that 
this important town has been neglected. 1 would recommend that this 
town of Tuticorin be accorded one seat. With regard to the Commerce 
constituency, it lias been stated by my Honourable friend, Mr. Naumnu, 
that it was a mistake to bavo deprived the members of the Chambers of 
Commerce of representation. 1 am afraid lie had misunderstood the 
recommendations of the Hanunond Committee. It was only in the nature 
of an additional qualification that this income-fix qualification wao 
imposed. Primarily one must be a member of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Secondly, he must also be paying a certain amount of income-tax. With 
regard to the income-tax qualification, I feel that the limit put by the 
Hammond Committee, is rather too high for Indian Commerce, particularly 
in the Madras Presidency, where persons are comparatively poorer than 
in other Presidencies. The fixing of this high qualification would reduce 
the Chambers of Commerce into cliques and coteries. I would, therefore, 
recommend that this high limit of Rs. 10,000 be reduced to Rs. 2,500, and 
that, with regard to registered companies also, the paid up capital of one 
lakh of rupees bo reduced to Rs- 25,000. There, is no doubt considerable 
force in the note of dissent which my friend, Mr. Mathurndas Yissanji, 
has appended to this Pieport that, persons, who might be well versed in 
commercial matters, but, who for various reasons are not in a position 
to pay sufficient income-tax in order to come up to this qualification, 
would be deprived of the right of representation, and thereby Commerce 
might suffer for want of effective representation. In such cases, I would 
like that those who are competent candidates might bo enabled to 
trnnsfoi their representation to other persons who are already members 
of flie Chambers, so that their case may not go by defaidt. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry (Sidney (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I have 
very few words to add to my notes attached to this report or to what I 
have said befoi’e in this Honourable House. I, however, wish to reiterate 
the demand of my community that it is allowed postal voting in all 
provinces and not direct election, so as to use its voting strength to the 
best possible advantage. If the recommendation made in this report- were 
carried out, ie., multi-member constituencies in Karachi, the Anglo- 
Indian community in Sind would not have the ghost of a chance of repre- 
sentation in the Provincial Council. I leave aside all other communities, 
and may I, without causing offence to the European community, refer in 
more detail to their constituencies and seats. They have been allotted 
two seats in the general constituencies and one in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. These two seats in the general constituencies are both confined 
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to Karachi, although electors may come from the rural parts of the pro- 
vince. A reference to Volume II of tlic Hammond Report shows that 
the population of Eurojjeans in Sind is about six thousand and five hundred, 
and this includes British troops and those who were in the port of Karachi 
also when the census was taken in 1931. 

Now, Sir, my point is this. If I am denied representation, as adum- 
brated in my note, 1 suggest the following. Sir, it is an undeniable fact 
that half or more of the 1,200 European electors in Karachi and Sind are 
Anglo-Indians. The Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European population in 
Sind today, excluding British troops, is over 7,000. Now. according to the 
new definition of “Anglo-Indian”, he will not be able to vole for the two 
European constituencies, when the new Council is being formed. He will 
then have to vote for multi-member constituencies in 'the province of Sind 
and in the City of Karachi and which would practically be non-European 
and non-Anglo-Indian constituencies. Moreover, with the new Anglo- 
Indian definition enforced, the European electors would scarcely be 500, 
and the Anglo-Indians much more in number. I, therefore, put it to the 
European community to enter into a friendly agreement with the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European community in Sind to this effect that they 
give us oue seat out of their two general constituencies in Karachi and 
* that that seat be located at Karachi and be voted for by the entire com- 
munity in the Sind Province in which we number about seven thousand. 
I hope the European Group and the European community in Sind will 
sympathetically consider this matter, and, if they agree, let us come to an 
understanding and inform Government about it. That would afford my 
community a sent in the new Sind Provincial Council which it docs not 
possess today. If this or something else is not done, my community would 
be entirely disenfranchised. Under the present Reforms, tho community 
in Sind and Bombay was granted one seat in the Bombay Legislative 
Council, on the basis of the opinion expressed by the Assembly Committee 
that they are averse to disenfranchising existing constituencies, the Anglo- 
Indian community in Sind is entitled to ask that it he not disenfranchised 
in the future. Sir, the community I represent is much larger than the 
Europeans, and it holds a very important place in the Railways, Posts 
and Telegraphs aucl Customs and the Auxiliary Force in the province of 
Sind. The average tax paid by members of my community per head is 
almost equivalent to ten times the average tax per capita of the two major 
communities, and the entire community is literate 

T conclude with these words, Sir. and I do hope that my European 
friends will sympathetically consider the suggestion T have made"; otherwise, 

I must ask the Honourable Member, who will present this debate to the 
Secretary of State for India, to press for a separate seat for the Anglo- 
Indian community on the lines indicated in my note. 

Sir Co wash -Jehangir: Sir, this report has been most carefully con- 
sidered by a Committee on which representative Members of all Groups 
in this House had seats, and, according to the convention of this Honour- 
able House, naturally it null be the duty of those who sat on that Com- 
mittee to support the recommendations of the Committee as they stand, 
and, therefore, I can understand Honourable Members desiring the House 
to know from their own lips certain amendments they would desire to 
make iu the Report, hut, having done that, may I now appeal to them, 
considering that it is five minutes to one, that either all the amendments 
be withdrawn or be rapidly put to the vote 
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An Honourable Member: Withdrawal would Ik> the host. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: 11 we are all agreed that withdrawal would lie 
the best, in the circumstances, Mr. President, J I'ool that the House will 
come to the conclusion that the members of the Committee, have given all 
sections of the House a very fair hearing before they came to any final 
decision in the matter. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim)? As reguids the 
Honourable Member, Puii Bahadur Belli Bhagchand Koni's amendment, 
the Chair allowed it to be moved, but attention^ of the Chair has been 
drawn to the fact that His Majesty’s (hnenmicnt has already decided the 
point and it does not arise out of the report. It is, therefore, out of order. 
This also ought to have been brought to the notice of the Chair before. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil (BouiUtu Central Division. Non- Muhammadan 
hural) • Kir, the artificial division ol the consliUieueies has clone a great 
injustice to many provinces, and, particularly in Bombay, the injustice has 
been greater. Kir, the Kouthborough Coiumvtlee in 1919 recommended 
that “at. the time of the delimitation siage, one of the most important 
matters to he taken into consideration will lie the desirability of making 
the representation of town and country in the Legislature proportionate 
to the population in each”. As a mailer of fact, under the present Consti- 
tution the urban population in the Bombay Presidency is 27 per cent and 
the representation is 23 per cent, hut. in the Hammond Committee's 
Report, although the proportion of the urban population is 27 per cent, 
the seats work out to a proportion of 17 per cent. Out of liifi territorial 
seats, only 27 seats have boon allotted to urban areas in the Bombay 
Presidency. Tu fact, on the population basis, which has been laid down 
as the criterion by the Kouthborough Committee, as I have just read out, 
42 seats should have gone to the urban area. The reasons Hint seem to 
have prompted the Bombay (Government are obvious to those that come 
from the Bombay Presidency. They want to cut down the representation 
of the urban areas as far as possible, although they have all agreed that 
intelligence, talent and political consciousness arc much more available 
in the urban areas than in the rural. But their experience during the 
last live or six years in the matter of the Congress activities appears to have 
led them to represent that the urban representation should he further cut 
down, and the result is that greatest injustice has been done to the urban 
areas in the Bombay Presidency. Then, Sir, we have another very bad 
feature, so far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned, ni.!., the multi- 
member constituency. I ain glad the report that lins been presented to 
this blouse lias recommended that, excluding the city of Bombay which 
really stands on a very different footing, the principle of the single-member 
constituency should be accepted. As a matter of fact in the Draft Order, 
this principle has been accepted so far as the Madras Presidency is oon- 
-eemed. It is not merely a platitude to say that no constitution can work 
unless there are two parties and if the intention of tlio Government was 
that there should be some sort of a stable government, 1 think the multi- 
member constituency is the least calculated to fulfil that expectation. In 
the first place, whatever may be the object of the Communal Award, the 
result is going lo bo that it will be the greatest hindrance to the evolution 
of any system of party government in Tndin That is the first hindrance, 
and the second great hindrance, so far as the Bombay Presidency is con- 
cerned is Ibis. Sir, a few days ago Bombay was in good company with 
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i'.fad ms, bui, .Minims now appears to have ftiTctl better. Bombay still 
remains .under tlio principle ol ;i multi-mei uber constituency, and although 
Uio Bombay ( lovernment say that, Uutl' is ill present no existence of u 
two-parly system m Bombay and llnit is lint very likely to mine in the 
Menu future, L think, it they were reallv iinxious for Miat, tbo remedy was 
not to ] impose mult i-niemhor constituencies, but the remedy was to pro- 
pose singlo-mm nlier conslit neneies and ! limit, therefore, (lie fear that tho 
Congress is very likely to capture most of (lie seats lias boon vary great] v 
in evidence, mid ilie result is this differentiation. The third point f wish 
to urge is about the university representation Tim recommendation in the 
Draft Order is that those graduates who are of seven years' st.and.iw> and 
ale registered as such are alone entitled to be on the electorate roll. "Now 
registration costs Ids. 10 I think there is no general constituency nr a 
ronsliineney of a similar nature anywhere which requires a payment before 
enrolment in the, roll. Thai will, therefore, prevent many of the people 
who are really entitled to bo on the roll from voting because there ,s 
registrar ion fee I think registration ought to go. The recommendations 
so far as they go in other matters and in other particulars are w n h'oine. 


Then, as regards w’omen’s conslit ucnoy in the- Bombay Presidency, one 
1 _ great injustice lias been done to the Dharwnr district. The 
" ’ ‘ Bombay (fovormnent recommended that one scat should he re- 

sen ed for women in the soul liern division of the district, oF Dharwnr , and 
ibid, w.,s n good recommendation as far as it went, although the Worn on's 
Associations in ’be "Dbnrwnr district desire that it should he allotted either 
to Gadng, H'ubli or Dlmrwar — all three municipal towns — where women are 
move progressive and where women know the value of the franchise and 
are butter organized. However, the recommendation of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment was not entirely bad; somehow or other those who rule the 
ministerial fittddi in the Bombay Presidency wauled a pocket borough for 
themselves and now that, scat has been allotted to Ttnnnibennur. This is 
not mv criticism alone, that T am ventilating. But the, Women’s organiza- 
tions in the same district of the "Bombay Presidency have said the same 
f iling. What is far more important , the. Times of Tndia has criticizci and 
it says it cannot explain this change from tho southern division of llm dis- 
trict, of Dharwnr to one particular luhiq of Tlunnihounur. 1 say. if it were 
still possible, that seat which lias been reserved for the Women of Thuini- 
bennnr inhuf should at least go to the three municipal towns of Gadng, 
Htdih and Dlmrwar. 


i no last point tbni L wish to urge is about the system of distributive 
voting. 1 am glad Unit it lias berm recommended and in fuel it carried 
out the spirit of the Poona Pact much more than cumulative, voting fn 
the words of my esteemed friend, Dr. Amhedkar. 

Die fast jm, T think, tin- final elections of the depressed classes must ho nart 

is in rtaf del.^ " ^ < “ < * ° f th ° PaCt and 

Therefore, if (lie eumulattve svslem is uceentcd tl,,„. ; ,i , 

ikehhood of those who are not oMlm Scheduled cites giving disSbutnm 

/f'v.l'VV" 1,1 Sl 'kcduled caste candidates, but, if the system 

of dmlnbutive voting i„ adopted, perforce those who belong to other necti,,,,, 

pmil thlt \ h r: h0kL ' foiu' ^ from Iho 

I, ‘ ' ,'? fc been electod as a result of the primary election With 

ho cr3" eB ,0nH ’ rUBl thai ,noilfm for tl,e Joplin,, of the report will 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): A suggestion has 
been made by the Honourable Member, Sir Cowasji Jekangir. The Chair 
would like to know front the Honourable Members, who have moved 
amendments, whether they want the question to be put on their amend- 
meiifis. If so, the Chair should conclude the debate now and put the 
amendment:' to vole. 


Mr. Mathuraclas Vissanji: If my withdrawing my amendment does nob 
vibm 1 -t the note 1 have appended to the report, I should like to withdraw 
my amendment. * 

Some Honourable Members; No, it will not vitiate. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair takes 
it that no Honourable Member who moved amendments wishes any of 
those amendments to be put to the vote of the House. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative) : Then, it is taken that all 
these amendments are withdrawn? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair will,’ 
later on, put the motion for leave to withdraw the amendments. Now, 
the Chair calls upon another speaker to speak. Mr. Joshi. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mr. President, I should like to thank the Committee 
for 'Accepting mv suggestions which I had placed before the Committee as 
regards labour representation. The Committee has recommended that 
more seats should be given out of the total number nf labour seats for 
Trade Union constituencies instead of special labour constituencies As 
regards the Federal Legislature, I want that all the scats given to differ- 
ent Provinces except to Assam, should be filled in by trade union consti- 
tuencies. As regards Provincial Legislatures, I suggest that in Madras, 
at least one more seat should be given to trade union constituencies from 
the seats given to the provincial labour constituencies. In Bengal, two 
more seats should be given to trade union constituencies from iho seats 
allotted to special labour constituencies. I would also like one more seat 
being given to Bihar trade union constituencies from the scats given to 
speci d labour constituencies. Similarly, in the Centra] Provinces one 
more seat should be given to trade union constituencies instead of to spe- 
cial labour constituencies. Besides this distribution of seats, m the Pede- 
ral Legislature and in the Provincial Legislatures, I should like to make 
one ox’ two suggestions for the acceptance of the House as regards labour 
representation. Those suggestions are embodied in a Minute which I have 
appended to tho report. The first suggestion is, that in the case of railway 
men, where their unions are registered in one Province they are deprived 
of their votes in the other Provinces where their union is not registered. 
A Railway Union, on account of its very nature, is registered in one Pro- 
vince and its membership is extended over two or three and sometimes 
even four provinces. What the Hammond Committee has done is that 
a railway trade union will have representation in the Province in which 
it is registered. The members in other Provinces are practically disen- 
franchised. I, therefore, suggest that Trade Union constituencies are- 
formeil in other Provinces, the branches of the Railway Unions in those 
Provinces should get representation instead of their being disenfranchised.. 
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Tiiat is one of the suggestions which 1 should like the House to adopt 
Secondly, I have suggested the extension of the field for candidature for 
labour seats. What the Committee has recommended is that those people 
whose names appear on the electoral rolls of labour constituencies alone 
can become candidates. The Committee has recommended special labour 
constituencies of factory workers, for instance in Bengal. There are also 
some constituent trade unions in Bengal, but those constituent trade 
unions in Bengal are restricted to unions of water transport workers, that 
is, seamen and inland transport workers and also railway unions. Now, 
in Calcutta, there are various unions in every industry such as unions of 
Port Trust workers and the unions of workers in other industries such as 
match factories, and so on. These unions not only are deprived of send- 
ing a representative thiough Trade Union constituencies, but their mem- 
bers and officials will not be permitted from appearing as candidates for 
the special ffibour constituencies, with the result that candidates for spe- 
cial labour constituencies in Bengal must either come from factory workers 
themselves or from seamen and railway-men. The workers in other indus- 
tries especially, who are members of trade unions in other industries, 
will have not only no chance of sending a representative of their own, 
.but they cannot even stand as candidates for election for either a special 
constituency or a trade union constituency. I have made one or two 
other suggestions, but before I go to those suggestions, 1 should like to 
say one word in reply to my Honourable friend, Mr. Witherington, who 
referred to the representation of plantation labour in Assam. I should 
like to enter my emphatic protest against an employer’s representative 
trying to interfere with the method of representation adopted for labour 
representatives. We never interfere with the inethod of representation of 
employers and I do not know, Sir, why employers, unless it is to their 
own interest that particular inethod of representation should be selected 
for representation of labour, should interfere in this business. Sir, he said 
that labour outside the plantations is floating labour. How can there be 
floating labour all over the mines and oil-fields of Assam? No mines can 
be worked wifh casual and floating labour; no oil-fields can be run with 
floating labour; and no railways can lie worked with floating labour. 

Mr. C. H. Witherington : Sir, on a point of personal explanation, I did 
not refer to railway labour as floating. And when I spoke of the labour 
in collieries being floating labour I meant that they went in for limited 
periods of employment. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: The rules themselves will lay clown that unless a 
man has worked for 180 days m a year in the mines or oil-fields he will 
not get a vote. So, if the labour is really floating labour, they will not 
get votes. But surely no industry can be run on mere casual labour or 
floating laboui. 

Them, Sir, he tried to point out that those labourers who live outside 
the garden should not have any vote. Well, if a man is employed on s 
garden, what does it matter whether he. lives on the plantation or outside, 
in order that he should get a vote? The only object of the planters insist- 
ing upon only the labourers living in plantations and on their lands getting 
votes is that the planters want control over labour representation. 


Mr. 0 . H. Witherington; That is not so. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, this is a wicked thins,' and 3 hope, the House 
wii! uni support silt'll a tiling. 

Then. Sw, in all other provinces the committee has laid down a d : s- 
qunlification for candidates who stand from labour constituencies. They 
disqualify surdars and all people who hold supervise. \ autiiorit\ over the 
laboiirors from standing as candidates. It is only m Assam that sardars 
and supervisors and recruiting officers can stand as candidates. Why is- 
that so'. 1 If U. is wrong for them to stand ii/any other province, why is 
it right in Assam only? The obvious object is that the planters want 
control, not only over their own representation, but over the representation 
of labour. 

Mr. 0. H, Witherington: Sir. 1 must rise on a point of personal expla- 
nntim. That is not true, and 1 strongly refute the statement made by 
Mr Toslii 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: The Honourable Member may refute mv statement 
but I would "sk him why, if, in all other Provinces, these sardars and 
supervising officers and recruiting officers arc disqualified for standing 
from labour constituencies, in Assam only, lliey want those men to be 
candidates from these constituencies. Sir, I hope the Assembly and the- 
British Parliament will accept all the suggestions which I have made for 
ini]' roving labour representation in th ("provinces and in the Federal Legis- 
lature. , ' 

(Th“ amendments moved by Air ffhanshiaiu fniigh (lupin, Mi. Sami 
Yenculaehelam Chelly, Mr Matlnmidas Vissnnji, T3abu Baijnnth Bfijorm, 
and I’-ii Bahadur Seth Bhagchand Soni were, by leave of tiie Assembly, 
withdrawn. Dr. F. X DeSou/.a was not in his seat when Ins name was 
called, and, therefore, his amendment- failed.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

"That the Report of the Committee appointed by the Assembly to examine the- 
recommendations of the Tmlian Delimitation Committee be adopted. 

Th" motion was adopted. 

Tim Assemble then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, 
the 30th March,' 1080. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber oi the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) 
in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Srijut Kulndhar Ohalihn, M.L.A. (Assam Yalley: Non-Muhammadan), 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

information -promised in reply to part (h) of starred question No. 240' asked 
by Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon on the 11th February , 1936. 

Expulsion op Indians from Iraq. 

[K] There is no Treaty between His Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of Iraq which could be held to cover the point referred to in the question but in 
guarantees given by Iraq to the League of Nations on her . admission as a Member, 
Iraq undertook to respect all acquired rights. 


Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 868 and 869 asked 
by Mr. Basanta Kumar Das on the 27th February, 1936. 

Confirmation of the Traffic Probationers recruited by the Calcutta 

Port Trust. 


868. (a), (b) ami (r) Ot the seven probationers recruited in the Traffic Department 
ot the Calcutta Port Commissioners m 1929, two are still unconfirmed. The Traffic 
Manager reported in May. 1934, that these, two probationers had not shown much 
promise and that it was unlikely that they would qualify to take up supervising 
posts. I he probationers have, however, since shown signs of improvement and are 
both officiating as Inspectors m the scale of Bs 300—600 


Racial Discrimination in the Calcutta Pout Trust. 


869. (a) Government have no reason to believe that the position is as stated 

( b ) No. 


(c) The Commissioners are opposed to the system of departmental examinations 
on a uue principle because they do not consider that ability to secure high marks 

ayssa a*" * s ” li °" * *• «*•««£ «<■ 

( d ) ( i ) No. 


(ii) Does not arise, 
(e) Yes. 
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if) So far as State-managed Railways are concerned, no departmental examination# 
are prescribed for officers holding charge of Districts. 

As regards Company-managed Railways, Government have no information. 

(p) Does not arise, 

(h) Government are aware that the principle has been widely, but by no mean# 
universally udopted. 

(i) No. The Government of India do not propose to interfere with the discre- 
tion vested in the Port Commissioners. 


Information promised in reply to part (f) of starred question No. 895 a>sked 
by Mr. K. L. Gauba on the 27th February, 1936. 

Traffic Probationers recruited by the Calcutta Port Trust. 

(/) The posts were not advertised in view of the fact that qualifications of a 
technical nature were not required and because the Commissioners were in possession 
of as many as 88 applications from candidates who were apparently suitable for 
employment. 

The considerations which led to the selection of the persons appointed were age, 
education, physical fitness, character, personality and general intelligence shown at 
a series of interviews. * 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 1029 asked by Pandit 

4 * Nilakantha Das on the 9th March, 1936. 

Pee for the Supply of Tender Specifications. 

(a) Yes, generally. 

(b) Fees are charged on a graduated scale according to the value of contract. 

(c) Not ordinarily. In exceptional cases (e.p., when a demand is withdrawn) the 
fees are returned. 

(d) The fees are levied in order to discourage indiscriminate tendering and to 
cover as far as possible the expenditure incurred in advertising and in the pre- 
paration of tender forms. 


MOTION RE APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE TO EXAMINE THE 

WORKING OE THE OTTAWA TRADE AGREEMENT — ooncld. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The Chair desires 
to remind the House, before the discussion on the Ottawa Trade Agreement 
is resumed, that the debate will be continued on the same lines as on other 
days. To carry out the arrangement arrived' at a meeting of the Leaders 
of Parties, it was understood that Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan will take 
about an horn- to wind up the debate, which will otherwise be closed at 
about 4 o’clock. 

Mr. T. A. Stewart (Commerce Secretary): Sir, I propose to confine 
my remarks to a few matters of detail which have arisen in the course ol 
the debate and which may more conveniently be considered now than, 
later in the course of the general summing up of the debate. I would take 
this early opportunity of referring to the suggestion of Dr. DeSouza that 
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our High Commissioner in London and the Trade Commissioner had been 
les3 solicitous of the interests they represent than similar officials repre- 
senting other Colonies and Dominions. I should like to take this opportu- 
nity of saying that Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra and his Assistants, Sir 

Harry Lindsay and Dr. Meek, have been unfailing in their endeavours to 

advance the interests of India. I think Dr. DeSouza will recognise that 
counsel cannot act without a, brief, and, if the coffee industry will brief 
these officers of ours, he may be sure that they will do the best they can 
for it. 

Strong exception was taken from the opposite benches to the state- 
ment of my Honourable friend, Mr. James, that the Federation of Indian 
'Chambers had not co-operated with the Government of India before 
Ottawa, how, the term "non-co-operation” may have in the past few 

years assumed some technical significance, and 1 do not propose to use 

that term. But I should like to tell the House what actually happened. 
Oi the Oth April, 1932, the Government of India issued a letter to all 
•recognised Chambers and commercial associations referring them to Sir 
"George Eainy’s announcement in this House of the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India to participate in the Ottawa Conference. This letter set out 
very fully the reasons which had actuated the Government of India in tak- 
ing this step, and it invited from all parties concerned their views and 
■suggestions as to what might be done to guide and brief the Indian dele- 
gation. The reply of the Federation to this letter was a long one, but it 
-contained not one concrete suggestion which was of the slightest use as 
a guide to the Indian delegation. Let me quote one sentence from that 
long letto.; which I think very fairly represents the whole trend of the 
letter. This extract runs as follows: 

"The Committee, therefore, request, that it is desirable in the interests both of 
Great Britain and of the Empire that the Government of India or their delegation 
to the Conference should not commit themselves to any policy, particularly to the 
application of the principle of Imperial Preference and reciprocity at this juncture, 
and that it should be left to the future popular Government of the country that 
would be constituted by the new Government of India Act to shape their policy 
regarding inter-imperial relations, including the application of reciprocal preferential 
tariff agreement in a manner as would best serve the interests of this country”. 

1 leave it to the unprejudiced observer to decide whether this reply 
•was really helpful to Government and whether it was dictated by political 
■or by economic considerations. I think I may also say that, in these 
circumstances, it is hardly fair for Mr. Satyamurti to say that the Govern- 
ment o! India h«d prepared a list of commodities on which preferences 
were desirable over the head of Indian public opinion. 

Amongst other reasons for denouncing the Ottawa Trade Agreement, 
Mr. Joshi put forward a somewhat strange suggestion. His suggestion 
was that it was a sinister move on the part of His Majesty’s Government. 
'{Cries of “Hear, hear.”) 

Mr. N. M, Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): When did I say that? 

Mr, T. A. Stewart: If Mr. Joshi will refer to the record of his speech, 
hi will find that that was what he substantially meant to convey to th : s 
House. In support of h’s view, he quoted, without context, a statement 
made by Sir Samuel Hoare 3J years after the event. Mr. Joshi has 
apparently a sharp nose for smelling the rat of Imperial donrnation — 
perhaps red herring would be a better term in the present instance. His 
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thesis is that the Ottawa Agreement is a conspiracy to keep Empire raw 
materials within the Empire for political purposes. It must be 'admitted! 
that those who oppose this Agreement give us a very wide choice. On 
the one. hand, Mr. Joshi tries to get us to believe that we are being forced 
tc sell our raw material to the United Kingdom; on the other hand, we- 
ore told that the United Kingdom is reluctant to buy from us. 

May T turn for a moment to the case of tea ? The tea preference is. 
one which has been very largely discounted in this House, but I do not 
propose now to attempt another evaluation of what might be a loss to 
India by way of unemployment or a reduction of profits or actual loss 
on the working of the, Lea gardens. But J do put forward a very positive 
advantage which has accrued to tire Indian tea industry fron the conclu- 
sion of the Ottawa Trade Agreement. I think there are few in this House 
who will deny that the Indian Tea Control Scheme has been of great bene- 
fit to ths Indian tea industry. In fact, it lias been said, or suggesled', 
that, in comparison with the Control Scheme, the Ottawa preference is 
of negligible importance. But, Sir, the te.a control scheme would not 
have been possible but for the prior conclusion of the Ottawa Agreement., 
In 1931, by reason of uncontrolled production and marketing, tea prices 
in the, world had fallen to absurd levels. They offered no f ’ir return to-, 
any producer. The result was that competition in the tea market, which 
had formerly been not only a price competition, but a quality competition, 
lost all character of quality competition and was reduced to sheer cut 
throat competition. Java tea costing 2d. per pound less than the ordinary 
Tnd’uu qualities had an enormous advantage in such circumstances. That 
advantage was marked by very serums inroads on the United Kingdom 
market which had always been regarded as a very valuable preserve of the' 
Indian producer. The result was that, in 1931, the Dutch producers were 1 
no|, inclined to conic to terms It was not until the Ottawa Agreement 
had been concluded, it was not until the tea preference had been arranged, 
that the Dutch producers were prepared to talk business and come to 
terms. The mention of tea brings to my mind a question which I might 1 
invite Mr. Das to answer. The Federation of Ind’aa Chambers, in season 
and out of season, impress on the Government of India the vital necessity 
of consulting all commercial interests concerned. May 1 ask Mr. Das 
whether, in this particular instance, when the Federation composed its. 
note on the Ottawa Agreement, did it practise what it has preached so 
often!' Did the Federation consult the Indian Teg Association as to- 
whether they thought that the preference was valuable or whether it was 
not? The Indian Tea Association had some reason to be consulted: they 
repres. ut half the preference that was granted by the United Kingdom to 
India 

Mr. 3. Das (Orissa D'vision: Non-Muhammadan): The Indum Tea 
Association is not a member of the Federation: they consulted the Julpai- 
guri Tea Association. 

Mr. T, A. Stewart: I take it then that there was no such consultations 

Mr, B. Das: Because it is affiliated to the Associate! Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Mr. T. A. Stewart: I would now, if I may, turn to an ingenious, and 
T might also say, ingenuous, argument by Seth Govind Das in which he 
attempted to show that the Ottawa Scheme of preferences had invited 
retaliation I will ask idle House to hear with mo while I road' an exfract 
of wh.it he said. T would be sorry io do any injustice to his argument. 
This is what he said' 

“It is pointed out that the fall in our exports to other countries was not due to 
-Ottawa preferences, hut due to certain independent and inevitable causes and that 
India should on the contrary thank TSugland for filling up tins deficiency.” 

• 

Tie goes on to attack this proposition: lie says: 

"But if that were so, why was it that our exports to other countries declined 
only in the case of preference articles and not, in tho case of non-preference goods ? 
There was in fact an increase of about 950 lakhs in India’s exports to other countries, 
so far as noii-preforeuco goods wore concerned. Thus, our exports to other countries 
from the United Kingdom fell by 20 crorcs with reference to preferred articles and 
rose by 9 5 crorcs in non-preferred goods. Tins may be taken to be conclusive 
evidence of the fact that Ule increase in our exports to the United Kingdom 
amounting to about three crores has been instrumental in diminishing our export 
trade to other countries by about 20 mores.” 


Thai, is his argument. I think it may be stated in a somewhat briefer 
form, namely, that, if a foreign country wishes to discriminate or to 
retaliate against India, it carefully chooses preferential articles leaving- the 
u on-preferential articles alone. A more reasonable view is surely that, if a 
foreign country wishes to retaliate against India, it will not discriminate 
between the preferential and non-preferential goods. The very fact I bat 
there has been tv substantial increase in non-preferential exports to foreign 
•countries is strong proof that there lias, in fact, been no such thing us 
retaliation. 


I would now refer to the proposal that India, with or without scrap- 
ping the Ottawa Agreement should enter into a series of negotiations with 
a- view to the conclusion of trade agreements with many foreign coun- 
tries. T do not propose to go over the ground that was so ably covered 
'by my friend, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai. I should merely like to mention 
■a few practical difficulties which are likely to confront the Indian nego- 
tiator. First and foremost, there stands India’s policy of industrial ex- 
pansion, — the policy of discriminating protection which was adopted in 
this Assembly in 1923. I offer no criticism of that policy; it still is the 
accepted policy of the Government of India. But I would illustrate how 
difficult it is to reconcile that policy with a policy of foreign trade expan- 
sion based on the negotiation of trade agreements with other countries. 
It will be conceded that it is axiomatic that, if one country wishes to 
•conclude a trade agreement with another, it must go to the other paity 
prepared to give something away; but that is not enough; the something 
must be something that the other country is prepared to accept. What 
has India to give away ? Let us examine a few cases. 


Let us take France. Whatever the negotiator maybe prepared to offer 
to France, I can assure him that there is only one thing— well, if hot 
-only one thing, then the one thing above all that France wants from us 
in the period just after the War, France sent to India gold and silver 
thread valued at as much as 65 lakhs: it was the second most important 
Yf r ex P° rt tra( 3- e India, the other item being wines and spirits 
What is the extent of France’s exports of that commodity to India new ? 
■3f lakhs. The restoration of -trade in gold thread with India is a matter 
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which Prance has placed in the forefront of her trade relations with India. 
Is India prepared to repeal the protective duty that is now imposed on,: 
gold thread? 

Let us come to Holland. In the pre-protection days, Holland sent to> 
India cotton piece-goods worth a crore in value. These have shrunk to- 
18 lakhs. That is an item of trade which Holland would like to leeover. 
Are you prepared to make her any concession ? 

K 

Now, let us turn to another country, the Netherlands East Indies. 
Before the War, they sent us nine erores worth of sugar, and took a very 
considerable amount of rice in return. Are we iu n position to do n deal' 
so long as the policy dt discriminating protection iB in existence ? Are 
we able to do a deai in rice for sugar? I think we are not. Turn to 1 
Sweden. In 1923-24, she sent us 68 lakhs worth of matches. Last 
year’s imports were valued at Its. 20,000. What I have said of those 
commodities and those countries apply with equal force to other 
commodities and other countries, — steel from Belgium, silk, artificial silk 
and cotton pieeegoods from Italy, steel and cotton piece-goods from Ger- 
many and the United States. It is obvious, Sir, that if there is to b 6 
any programme, any consistent programme, of expansion of our foreign 
trade by the negotiation of treaties with foreign countries, it believes us 
to consider and weigh what are the relative advantages oftho two theories. 
In any case. I consider that the figures which I have quoted are enough 
to demonstrate that it is not merely a matter of a facile formula. There 
are also other difficulties in our way. There may be no basis of exchange.. 
Let me illustrate that point from the South American Latin lie publics. 
These Republics, such ns Brazil and flic Argentine, have been very valu- 
able customers of ours in respect of our jute manufactures. It is true 
that trade depression and their own exchange and financial embarrass- 
ments have contracted our trade to some extent, but what is the deal' 
that we, can do with them ? You may ask them to take more of our jute 
manufactures, what can you take from them? Linseed, wheat or beef 
from the Argentine or coffee from Brazil? I think there is “nothing 
doing”. 1 

One final example, Sir, Spain. We are interested in the exports to 
Spain of raw cotton, raw jute and raw hides. In return the most import- 
ant commodity we take is saffron, which amounts to something like 40' 
per cent, of Spain’s export trade to India. Saffron, as you know, is a 
dyeing substance largely used for the dyeing of the clothes worn by the 
ascetics in India. Our delegation will go to Spain, they will say to Spain, 
buy more jute, buy more cotton. Spain will say in return — What are- 
you prepared to do for our saffron? The answer can only be that, in 
the next few years, it is hoped that a higher proportion of tne popula- 
tion of India will forsake the world and adopt a religious life! (“Hear, 
hear” from Opposition Benches.) 

Sir H, P. Mody {Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce): 
Mr., President, it was a favourite saying of Napoleon that Providence was- 
on the side of big battalions. I trust, Sir, that on this occasion Provi- 
dence will not be on the side of big battalions. 

An Honourable Member: Hoping against hope. 
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Sir H. P. Mody: Sir, we have had a debate during the last t'Wo days • 

on which the House can legitimately congratulate itself. There lias been 

an appreciation of tliei importance of the issues which are before the 
House, and the tone and temper of the discussions have left nothing to 
be desired so far. But, Sir, with all the expenditure of missionary zeal 

on both sides, I doubt whether there has been a single convert. It is _ 

true that some people have talked of open minds, hut they remind me of 
a rather irreverent saying which I will resist the temptation of quoting) 
because it might he misunderstood. . . . 

An Honourable Member: Oh, no, we don’t mind! 

Sir H. P. Mody: Then, I would say that, when some people talk of 
open minds’, they mistake a vacancy for an opening. (“Hear, hear” from 
Opposition Benches.) And, there is another saying also in this connec- 
tion, “some open minds ought to he closed down for repairs”. (“Hear, 
hear” from Opposition Benches.) ' 

Sir, now there are only two issues before the House. The fust is, has 
the Agreement been beneficial or otherwise, and the second is, would any 
‘injury result to this country if it were denounced? Before T proceed to' 
tackle these issues, I would like to say a few words about tlm background 
of Ottawa. What is Ottawa? Ottawa, in my opinion, was a measure of 
self-defence in a time of abnormality, and justified on that single, account 
if not on any other. I would like the House to just consider \\ hat res- 
trictions were already in force before Ottawa came in. Quotas, prohibi- 
bitions and State monopolies had been introduced by Czechoslovakia, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Turkey, Denmark, Poland, Japan, Sweden 
and some smaller countries. Increased duties had come into force in. 
Great Britain, Austria, Australia, Argentine, Belgium, Denmark, France,. 
India, Italy, Poland, South Africa, and customs sur-taxes had been im- 
posed by Canada and France. Sir, it was in the midst of a world which' 
had been ringed in, that Ottawa came in as a' measure of self-defence. 

An Honourable Member from Opposition Benches: Nonsense, 

Sir H. P. Mody: If that is my friend's only contribution to the de- 
bate, he can congratulate himself on it. Sir, the world trade at the 
time that Ottawa came in was already reduced to 74 per ceuu,, taking 
i929 as 100. Now, what do the figures show' ? I am not going to con- 
cern myself with details like coffee, cocoanut, linseed or groundnut I am 
going to deal with the larger issues and with the larger figures. But I 
may say in passing, with great respect to my friond, Dr DcSouza 1 , that 
his standpoint on this issue does not seem to me to bo at all correct. 
Assuming for a moment that the, commodity in which ho is most inter- 
ested, coffee, has not benefited to the extent to which it might have, — I 
certainly refuse to believe that in any event it could have actually suffer- 
ed, — I say assuming that the full benefit did not accrue to that commo- 
dity, he is here as a Member of the Legislature, and not as one who is. 
interested in a particular commodity, and it is the Agreement as & 
■whole, which has got to be considered. 

An Honourable Member: What about the’ Merchants’ Chamber? 

Sir H. P. Mody: Now> Sir, ... _ 
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Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honouraole 
Member had be.tter not attend to these running comments. 

Sir H. P. Mody: Very well, Sir. If they don’t spare me those run- 
ning comments, they will get the worst of it. 

Sir, lot me take a few of the larger figures. I tajro as my basic year 
1932-33 for the purposes of comparison. 

An Honourable Member: Why not 1921 ? ■ 

Sir H. P. Mody: Certainly not, because that would be a most falla- 
cious comparison. 

Now, the exports for 1932-33 were 136 crores. They went up to 150 
erores jn the next' year and t<> 154 crores the year after, and, on the 11 
■months’ figure which I have obtained, the total for 1935-36 promises to 
be 162 crores. I ask my friends whether they are going to challenge 
these figures. We have beard a great deal about the injury which lias 
■been inflicted on the export trade "of India, but here are definite figures. 
T will now take the preferred articles. In Great Britain, we have gained 
an advantage of something like Rs. 7 crores. It was said that Hint ad- r 
vantage was more than offset by what we lost to other countues. My 
submission is that, on the seven months figures which we have got, that 
•conclusion is not borne out; 1 arrive at a figure of Rs. 6-1 crores, 
which is very little less than what we had in 1932-33. Now, t would 
like to say one thing. I take 1932-33 so far as exports are concerned, in 
spite of the fact that that is a year which goes against my case. For a 
part of the year, even before Ottawa, certain preferences were in force, 
and therefore, the exports had already begun to look up. Still, I say, 
even on the basis of those figures, our export trade in preferred articles 
shows a I positive gain in the United Kingdom market and a slight rise in 
‘the other markets. What is the position with regard to non-preferred 
articles ? The fact is that from Rs. 7 crores — I am giving you round figures 
— the latest figures, on the basis of seven months, promise to show a 
total of nearly 11 crores. In foreign countries — and that is a point which 
has been repeatedly brought out, and quite rightly, based as b vvns upon 
the figures available to the public — in foreign countries, I say, our exports 
in 1932-33 were Rs. 31 crores, which went up to Rs. 46 crores in 1934- 
35. On that, I admit, a very legitimate argument was built up. it was 
said, "What is the use of this preference if in non-preferred articles our 
trade lias gone up enormously?” Let me again, take the latest figures, 
and they show iv rather different tale. 1985-36, if I take the estimate of 
seven months, will show an export to foreign countries of only Rs. 41 
■crores. My Honourable friend, Hr. Matthai, the other day, very clearly 
explained why it was that exports had gone up in non-preferred articles 
to foreign countries. He said that our position there was Jess vulnerable 
than in preferred articles. But there is another fa'ctor, and that is that 
■whereas Japan took in 1933-34 Rs. 11 crores worth of cotton, in the fol- 
lowing year her takings were Rs. 21 crores. In other words, practically 
the whole of this large increase, which had taken place in non-preferred 
.articles to foreign countries, was due to the increased takings, by Japan ,of 
Indian cotton. 

As regards imports, the figures have remained stationary in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rs. 132 crores; so, I am not going to deal with them. I 
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•deal now with what is of more importance, and that is, tlio balance of 
trade. What was the balance of trade m 1932-33 ? fe. 4 ernres. Ilmt 
illustrates the point which I want to drive in, and that is, that we find, 
by the time Ottawa was being negotiated, arrived at a stage when the, 
effects of world depression had been felt and India had suffi red m con- 
sequeuce. On account of quota restrictions, exchange difficulties, cur- 
rency manipulation* and the like, world trade, had undergone a fh.u p uc- 
-eline, and India shared in that decline, with the result thub in hBBdrf 
the balance of trade was only Rs. 4 crores. But, in 1933-34, it went up 
to 35 crores; in 1934-35. “22 crores, in 1985-80 (10 months' figures'), 2.VB 
erorcs. Tt may be that the balance of trade that we luive even today is 
not sufficient for our home charges and commitments. That may bo, 
but to use this as an argument for condemning Ottawa docs not seem to 
me to he logical at all. 

Then, there is just one more figure, and that is, how India stands ' u ^ rela- 
tion to world trade. In 1932, the index figure of world trade was 74, it 
went up in 1934 to 77 5. Indian figures — 1932, 75, and 1934 35, 80. So 
even from the point of view of our relation to world trade, we have not 
only not lost ground, but have actually gained. T say, therefore, the 

, figures do not" justify the conclusions which have been reached bv the 
critics of Ottawa. 


Now, Sir, we have heard a great deal about retaliation by fcirign 
countries. This, in spite of the fact that it has over mid over again been 
pointed out in the course of these two days’ debate that the restrict l us 
which have been imposed in various countries have been imposed, not 
because of India’s ^action in allying herself with Gnat Britain at Ottawa, 
but in defence of exchanges, or for protection of agriculture and industry, 
•or for redressing of the balance of trade. Another factor also lias been 
pointed out very clearly, and that is, these restrictions have boon made 
equally applicable to all. And a third important factor is that feneign 
countries could have no reason for complaint, because, even today, m 
spite of Ottawa, as much as Rs. 95 crores market, out of a total of 
Es. 130 crores, is open to them, and in which they can compete on equal 
terms with any country, even the United Kingdom. 

Sir, I have tried to show that neither the export trade nor the balance 
•of trade has suffered and that foreign countries have no excuse for retalia- 
tion. What have we secured on the positive side? We have, first of 
all, secured a preferred market with India’s most important, customer. I 
draw my Honourable friends’ attention to this particular point. The export 
trade from India to 1 Greai Britain, taken as percentages, was pre-War, 
23 1930-81, 23 — 1931-32, 27 — 1932-33, 28 — latest figures, 31. Whether 
you take the last few years of depression or the pro-War years, Great 
Britain has undoubtedly been our best and most stable customer, a 
■customer who is increasingly taking more and more, from this country. 
Prom that point of view, I am right in contending that wo have, if wo 
have done nothing else, secured at least this, that the largest proportion 
■of our trade has been secured against the economic disturbances which 
are so prevalent throughout 1 he world, Book at wliat is happening tqelav 
with regard to the franc, look at what happened with regard to the Dutch 
currency. Even today many countries are faced with an economic 
crisis, and no one knows what the outcome may be. Tlic world is still 
far from being right, and, if, at a time like this when we do not know 
what action may be adopted in foreign countries against us, not by way 
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ol retaliation, but 'simply m self-defence, the fact, that we obtained 
security for the largest portion of our trade cannot possibly be ignored- 
Do nob forget that Great Britain is not only our best and most stable 
customer, but that it lias the least import restrictions. There are very 
few licenses, certificates of origin, or the like. It is 4 a market to which 
goods can be sent without any of those harassing restrictions which are- 
clogging international trade today. Finally, the advantage of having 
relations with a country whose currency stands out today as the most 
solid thing in a world of sluJ ting sands cannot be exaggerated. From all 
these points of view, I suy, it is irrelevant to argue that the Dominions 
have got a better bargain ihan India. Assuming for a moment that is so, 
what does it mean? That is only an argument for revising the Agreement 
If you think that some other country has got a bettor advantage than you' 
have, then you have a good ease for going up to Great Britain and saying: 
"We want equal advantages”. You are only concerned with this — whether 
Ottawa has hurt you or otherwise That is your only concern. If, on 
the figures I have produced before you, the conclusion is irresistible that 
you have benefited, though not to the full extent of your expectations, 

I say, there is no point in the argument that other people may have 0 
benefited more. 

Now, Sir, the next relevant consideration is, what would happen if 
these preferences were lost. Here is an important point to which I 
invite the attention of my Honourable friends. Supposing all these pre- 
ferences were done away with as a result of our denunciation, what would 
happen would be that- we would be at a disadvantage in the market of 
our best customer without any corresponding advantage in foreign 
countries. That is an important consideration. You would be at a -dis- 
advantage in the U. K. in competition with foreign market's. Here, 
Sir, I am quoting the testimony of one who was invited as an expert 
in 1932 and who had condemned at that time the Ottawa Agreement. 

I refer to Mr. Ghosh’s latest- booklet on the subject, page 88. He says-. 

“During these three years our position in non-British markets has deteriorated 
partly in consequence of British tariff and Imperial Preference and partly as a result 
of other factors making for bilateralism in international trade. Most of these 
impediments to the free flow of international trade, even some of those which were 
provoked into existence by the Ottawa Agreements, will continue to influence its 
course long after we have left the British preferential fraternity, so that though 
wo might improve our position in neutral markets somewhat, the improvement will 
not be large enough to offset our probable loss in United Kingdom.” 

Now, ii may be argued that we, as exporters of commodities that the 
world needs, have a position of advantage. I am not denying that, nor 
suggesting for a moment that, if we gave away these preferences, there 
would be retaliatory action on the part of Great Britain. My only point 
is this — that if you throw away this Agreement, then you would be at a 
disadvantage in the U. K. market, and many commodities would suffer 
a very considerable handicap. In this connection, I would like to - refer 
to the argument of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce on 
page 70 of their Memorandum. There they talk of the devaluation which 
has taken place in foreign countries vis-a-vis India, and they say that while 
India’s currency has devaluated only to the extent of 40, Australia is 
53. New Zealand 52, Argentine 64, and Brazil 69. If it is true that today 
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you are not able to compete against these countries, liow are you going 
to do so when you give up the preferences which you enjoy in the U. K. 
market? T do not see the argument at all. 

Here, I will say n word or two about bilateral agreements. My Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Stewart, dealt with the question a few minutes ago, 
and, the other di^y, my Honourable friend, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpui, 
in a very able speech, discussed the question fully. I would only say 
this, that when yon think in terms of bilateral agreements, please do not 
forget that they are, only possible in respect- of a very few selected articles. 
And if you have bilateral agreements, the most favoured nation treatment 
which has been accorded to us by so many countries would have to go. 
Suppose you went to Germany and said “You buy our cotton and we 
will give your machinery special treatment in our market”. That would 
mean that if you went to Prance or to Italy with some other proposal, 
they would say “You must take our machinery also on the same terms’’. 
I repeat that bilateral agreements on a large scale or in respect of a large 
number of commodities are entirely out of the question. 

Another consideration is that the balance of trade in favour of India, 

„ taking all the foreign countries together, is between 15 and 20 erorcs of 
rupees. Again, I refer to the Federation’s case, as given on page 16. 
It shows that the balance of trade in relation to the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Prance. Italy, Japan, the United States of America, and the 
British Empire, excluding U. It. is in favour of India. How can you 
then go to foreign countries? They will say “What have you !o oiler?” 
Sir, it should be known to those, who are in touch with events, that quite 
recently the Government of India have been trying to negotiate some 
sort of a settlement with several countries whore ’import restrictions have 
vitally affected the trade of India. Take Turkey, for instance, India 
exports to Turkey 36 lakhs of rupees worth of stuff, and India takes 
only about a lakh. What, is the basis of negotiation? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombas City: Muhammadan Urban): None. 


Sir H. P. Mody: Therefore, it is that we have not been able to 
negotiate any settlement with Turkey, and, for similar reasons, with 

< f en ) n ® n y and Italy- Why is it that we have not been able to 
negotiate bilateral agreements with all these countries? 


Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City 
of Ottawa. 


Non-Muhammadan Urban): Because 


consideration which I have 


. Sir H, P. Mody: No, because of the 
pointed out. 

Now, what would termination mean? Termination would mean that 
you would advertise to Great Britain and the world that you do not want 
an economic arrangement with the TJ. K. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: No. That is a misrepresentation. 


Sir H, P. 


• , ... A If tb!ih were ndfc so, then there is no reason or lomc 

m terminating the Agreement. I say “Negotiate and revise” I will 
illustrate my point to my friend, Mr. Satyamurti, in this way. Suppos- 

a-n agreement between ourselves, I to supply him 


ing that he and I had 
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with, those beautiful dhotios, very cheap, for which Bombay is famous, 
ami ho to supply me with the coffee ancl curry powder which scorn to 
constitute the chief claim of Madras to distinction. Well, Sir, supposing 
1 went up to my friend there and said “1 am going to tear up this 
Agreement; if is not much use to me; you arc not taking enough of my 
dhoties, whereas I am being saturated with your curvy powder”. Mr. 
Satyanmrti would say: ‘‘My dear follow, don’t be so unreasonable. 1 
promise to revise, the agreement. 1 will take mere of your dhoties. Let 
us sit down and thrash it out”. 

Ail Honourable Member: Exactly. 

Sir E- P. M'ody: But you are not thrashing it out. 

An Honourable Member: First terminate. 

Sir H. P. Mody: 1 will take another simile. You say to your wife 
‘‘Well, wo are not getting on too well, you are having the last word 
on every subject ancl getting tlic better of the bargain; 1 am going to < 
have a divorce, but don’t be afraid, 1 am going to marry you again”. 
(Laughter.) Sir, is there any logic about it? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: ‘‘We are going to give notice of divorce, not 
divorce” 


Sir H. P. Mody: Why then threaten the poor girl with a notice of 
divorce”. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: She might come to her senses. (Laughter.) 

Sir H. P. Mody: Now, Sir, T was going to say that termination, apart 
from its psychological effect on the minds of responsible people in the 
United Kingdom, would also create a very considerable amount of uncer- 
tainty and dislocation of trade. I prophesy we would lose, for a certainty, 
the free market we have for jute manufactures and carpets, for one thing; 
because, no longer will you be able to get that advantage again, since 
quite a number of protests have been raised by manufacturers of those 
articles in the U- K. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Britain dare not. 

Sir H. P. Mody: There would also be a considerable set-back in the 
talnngs of our cotton on the part of Lancashire. Sir, as a result partly 
of Ottawa and largely of the Indo-Lancashire Agreement, Lancashire has 
implemented her undertaking and she is now taking 400,000 bales of 
cotton; and, very soon, the time is coming, which I foresaw, when she 
will take half a million bales, and a very important customer she will 
be then. 

Sir, a great point has been made of the fact that the various Chambers 
of Commerce have condemned this Agreement outright with one voice. 
Here. I would like my friends to know, incidentally, that I have been 
president of the oldest and the most important Merchants’ Chamber) 
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and I am still on its Committee. So l am not going to speak with 
disrespect about the views of the Indian commercial community as voiced 
bv the. Federation. But, Sir, my attitude on occasions towards tlie. views 
of the Indian commercial community is of the same philosophical 
character as that of the patient who was asked by his doctor to take 
great care of the water, and who boiled it, and filtered it and sterilized 
it,, and then drank beer (Laughter.) 

Sir, it is a very important issue which is before the House, and .1 
would ask my friends — how many major issues, within their knowledge, 
have they disposed of without reference, to a Committee, straightaway by 
the vote of the House? The only argument that has been put forward 
in that connection is — ‘‘we know all ihat there is io know about it, 
already", but, surely, when you have, a tremendous mass of figures to 
deal with, they have got to be sifted and their value tested; and that 
can only come by examination at the conference fable. After all, >ou 
are only suffering a delay of four or five months. The Government are 
bound to come to us in the Simla Session with a revised Agreement, 
which you can accept or reject. If they are not ready by that time, ihe 
House has the opportunity of denouncing ihc Agreement. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur linhim) : The Hmournblo 
Member has spoken for thirty minutes. 

Sir H. P Mody: Ma\ 1 have only' two minutes inure? 1 wdl not 
tax your indulgence. 

To recapitulate, I say it is somewhat premature to form any opinion 
on Ottawa, as the results have been vitiated by abnormal circumstances. 
Still, ns I have shown, India’s export trade has improved; it certainly lias 
not suffered The next point is that, in a distracted world trying all sorts 
of desperate expedients, Tndin has retained, to say the very lens I, her 
position in the world markets. The third argument is — is it wise to give 
up that position and suffer a disadvantage in the largest and most stable 
market of all? Lastly, n 0 corresponding gain is possible in other countries, 
with the balance of trade so largely in favour of India. 

Sir, the whole world is filled with the noise of the tocsins which are 
calling the people to arms, and Great Britain is the ouly sure guarantee 
of peace and stability. (“Hear, hear’' and Voices of "Oh, oh I”) It is 
unthinkable, that, in these circumstances, India should throw away an 
economic alliance whose value has been demonstrated from so many 
points of view. (Loud and Prolonged Applause.) 

Dr. G. V, Deshmukh (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, I think there is common ground for all the. parties on all sides 
of the House to meet, and T take it that that common ground is the 1 
welfare of India. Then, Sir, if differences, of opinion are found here, 
why is it, and what is the explanation ? The explanation is merely this 
that we on this side are considered to he so spiteful that, we will even 
cut our nose to spite our face, and then, what we think, — and T may well ' 
tell you what we think of the people who think like this of ourselves; 
we think that these are the persons who refuse to guide their footsteps in 
future by the light of experience. It is well to go into what has been 
the experience of India with regard to this Ottawa Pact. 
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Well, Sir, since the time at my disposal is very short, I may, to begin 
with, say with regard to this Ottawa Pact that the plot of this Pact was 
so cleverly laid that it will be worth while to go into its history at the 
'beginning. Now, I may say that it was not an Ottawa Pact, but you 
may call it an “Ottawa plot”. Sir, what happened? When the 
delegates were to meet at Ottawa, the Dominion representatives and 
the British representatives knew full well as to what they were going 
to discuss, and. copies of all the papers and statistics were supplied to 
these delegates six months before If anybody doubts that statement, 
very well I would ask him to read Mr. Baldwin’s speocdi made in connec- 
tion with this. Sir, that was not enough. When our delegates went to 
Ottawa, as we have heard in this House, the atmosphere was one of 
equality of political status, equality of economic status; all these questions 
were in the air, and, therefore, to a certain extent our delegates were 
influenced by some such consideration as this: “if we give some conces- 
sions, it is likely we may be able to get some kind of a better status” 
and all that was being talked' about. Sir, what was the other thing 
which we claimed? We have heard much about the Es. 20 crores of 
trade in tea which was included in Ottawa, whereas steel and textiles, 
which had already got a preference beforehand, were excluded. Now, it • 
is well-known that, by this preference on steels and cottons, the great 
principle that was talked of at the time of this Ottawa Conference, that 
it will not interfere with the protection of industries, had been given the 
go-bye. Well, Sir, the tale is not complete. On the top of that, we find 
"that, .even after the Ottawa Pact. Great- Britain has entered into reci- 
procal trade relations with no less than fourteen or sixteen nations. Well, 
Sir, that was at the beginning of this Ottawa Pact. Now, an attempt 
is being made for us to swallow this Ottawa Pact by all kinds of r plau- 
sible excuses. 

Let me take the most important of it that was just mentioned, and 
that was cotton Now, as the House knows, there is no 
preference on cotton; yet, what is the position? We are 
told that the promise that Lancashire , had made has been implemented 
and she, instead of two lakhs of bales, is already taking four lakhs of 
bales. Now, is this argument one which should appeal to this House ? In 
the case of cotton, after all, even before the Ottawa Pact, Lancashire or 
England was taking three lakhs of bales. Now, although we have been 
told that Lancashire is taking nearly 200,000 bales more, in return for 
what is that? I would draw the attention of the House to that, Sir, — 
in return for six million yards of textiles. Now, the other day, we were 
threatened that if we did not, the Indo- Japanese Pact will soon be coming 
into its place. Therefore, I want to compare the position of India as 
compared: with Lancashire and Japan. Sir, if the Japanese do get their 
textiles into this country, at any rate they are buying 15 lakhs of bales, 
and, for these 15 lakhs of bales, how much of their textiles is being 
imported into this country? 400 million yards. Look at the contrast for 
the goodwill of taking two lakhs of bales more by Lancashire, we allow 
600 million yards, whereas Japan takes J5 lakhs of bales and she is allow- 
ed only 400 million yards. Therefore, ail this threat about Anglo-Japaneso 
Agreement does. not frighten us, because looking at it from the agricul- 
turist point of view — now I am very glad that the previous speaker said 
-that the question in this House should not be . thought of in an isolated 
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'fashion, as my Honourable friend', Dr. DeSouza, was told that the ques- 
tion should be thought out in a comprehensive fashion from a national 
point of view — therefore, looking at it even from the agriculturist point 
of view, there is nothing to be frightened at this cotton question. For the 
textiles that Japan sends here, we are sending our raw cotton. Now, 
supposing that we do away with this Ottawa Pact, what is it we are 
going to be threatened with as far as cotton is concerned. I suppose 30 
lakhs of bales are utilized by our own country, ' Japan takes 15 lakhs of 
bales, China takes five lakhs, then hardly two or three lakhs of bales are 
'left over unconsumed, and perhaps the best proof, that I can give this 
House as to how the Ottawa Agreement has affected this cotton and 
'.textile business, is the way in which the Bombay textile mills are 
closed at the present moment. Before this Ottawa Agreement came, 
there were many Bombay mills which were working in full swing. After 
"this Ottawa Agreement and the agreement with Lancashire, as my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Homi Mody, will corroborate me, many mills in Bombay 
were closed down. This is what happened to the textile industry after 
the Ottawa Pact. I say even apart from the textile industry, look at it 
from the agricultural point of view. What is there to be frightened with 
so far as Japan is concerned. Even from the revenue point of view, I 
. suppose j;hat we will always be having these higher duties on Japan, 
and, therefore, even if Lancashire cloth docs not come in, I say more 
revenue will go into the Government coffers. This is so far as cotton is 
'concerned. 

Let us take tea. We have been told that our export trade in tea 
amounts to 20 crores. I submit, over this tea, again, there was a kick 
played on the Indian industry. As my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, 
pointed out, it may bo an Indian industry, but it is really an industry 
with tdmosfc entirely English capital. However, I do not want to take 
that line of view. I say what was the good of having this preference to 
tea when already quotas were established and whatever preference you 
would have had would have made no difference to your tea. There' is 
nne thing more I want to point out with relation to this tea. We had 
this perfcrence of 2d. per pound, as the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber said the other day, but what is the result of this Ottawa Agreement ? 
Actually more than ten millions pounds of tea have been sold by China 
in the English market from the time when this Ottawa Agreement came 
'into working. 

Now, Sir, so far as the other products and commodities are concerned, 
foi instance wheat, what was the good of saying we give you preference 
on wheat when at the time it was thought that it will not make much 
'difference to the wheat industry and to the rice industry. These two 
industries are in the same position as they were before the Ottawa Pact 
■came into existence. It is true that Great Britain might have purchased 
50 lakhs worth of rice, but we have lost more than four crores so far 
as rice export is concerned. Therefore, whichever way we look at it, we 
find that, after the Ottawa Pact came in, we have been losing particularly 
■on these commodities to which preference was given, ©xCcpt coirs and 
rugs, as has been mentioned in this Hopse. What is the conclusion that 
we come to ? The conclusion is only this that whatever preference was 
given to us, those preferences were cither inadequate or useless or they 
were circumvented' in one way or the other. Take coffee and groundnuts. 
We were given preference and we were supposed to have a rise in th© 
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export of these products . It might as well be that we were given no 
preference at all, After all, if you must give preference, you must give 
adequate preference. If an examinee wants 100 marks to get through an 
examination, then if the examiner only gives him ten marks or even 20' 
marks, that ’» not going to make llie examinee pass the examination. If 
he must get anything at all, he must get pass marts. Therefore, you 
will find that so far as this preference is concerned, it is so adjusted that 
either the preference is absolutely inadequate or it makes no difference to 
the export of such commodities, I have already said about wheat and 1 
others. The second way in which these preferences were circumvented 
were by means of indirect ways and the indirect, ways can perhaps be 1 
better exemplified in the case of linseed than anything else. Tt is true 1 
that in the case ot linseed Knglaiul is our best customer. But we Lave 
been beaten down so far as linseed' is concerned by Argentine and other 
non-Empire countries. Here again it may be wortli while to draw the 
attention of the House to the way in which it was managed. 1 suppose 
the. House or the other side has already heard of the drawbacks. On one 
ton of linseed, the import duty was £3-10-0 and the drawback allowed 
was ;C3. Now, during the time when this linseed was imported into 
England, actually so far as linseed oil and other vegetable oils are con- ' 
cerned, we have been practically wiped out of the British market to the 
extent of 2| million lbs. though Sir Joseph Bhore thought at the time 
that it would come to this country. Hrerefore, looking at it from all 
these points of view, you come to the conclusion that either the prefer- 
ence has been no good or that it has been inadequate or that we have 
been tricked out of the advantages which we might have got. Now, I 
want to put a practical question. Supposing we enter into a commercial 
agreement with any other party, do you think we will keep our contracts 
with a party that has entered info a contract with us on such — I may 
honestly say — dishonest terms. Would we not say, “well, Ibis is a party 
, that has i\o .commercial honesty, and, therefore, let us terminate this 
contract”. ' Sir, before this Agreement, we had built up a trade, and the 
position so far ns India is concerned, was quite different to the position 
that we liad before. We liad established international markets from 
China to Peru, we had established markets iu every country, and we 
are told that during all this period of crisis, all those markets would 
have disappeared, and, therefore, that it was belter to make certain of a 
certain market that Britain gave. It seems io me that is very much 
against practical common sense of even an ordinary housewife, who docs 
not like- to put all the eggs into one basket. What is more, all the 
baskets are being utilised at the present time to catch only one egg, that 
is the British market. This is the most unfortunate part of it. The posi- 
tion, therefore, is that it is absolutely even against common sense. 

Notv, Sir, a good deal was said about exchange, il lake it that trade 
means prices, and prices mean currency and currency means exchange and 
however much you may hide it from the House or the public, the crux 
of the whole question is exchange. If the international trade means any- 
thing, it means control of the exchange, control of the exchange means 
control of cuvrenev — "Whpf is the good of saying we will go into com- 
mittees of all kinds so long as wc cannot control our currency or exchange. 

So long as we have no power to alter the currency or exchange, it is 
futile to go into committees. All that you would be doing by going into- 
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- committees is that you will be applying a little ointment to your bruised 
souls, v So long as you cannot control cun'ency and exchange, it is futile 
"to go into committees.' Did not England control her currency all of a 
sudden and devaluate the price of the pound to something which was not 
before generally in the interest of her export trade? I want to put a 
straight question to the Honourable the Commerce Member. Is he in a 
position to say that •currency can be controlled by us? He can as well 
consult his Honourable colleague, the Einance Member. I lcnow what the 
Honourable the Einance Member will say. He will say, “No, so far as 
currency and exchange is ‘concerned, it cannot bo interfered with”. I 
will request the Honourable the Commerce Member to ask the Honourable 
•the Finance Member another question: ‘‘Not only will he change, but can 
he change”? We all know that the Honourable the Einance Member can- 
not do it. Therefore, so long as we cannot control our own currency or 
exchange, which means our export trade, it is idle to talk of increasing 
our export trade and increasing the prices by merely appointing com- 
mittees and saying, we will consider. What are we going to consider? 
'When the committee sits, what other evidence is going to come forward 
before the committee ? Are there going to he any new figures ? Have 
wo not seen the working of the Ottawa Pact for the last three years? 
And then, in the next two or three months, as long as the committee sits 
the members of the committee may make their hair grey and those whose 
hair is already grey may make themselves bald; but there are no new 
facts. There is nothing to talk about and nothing to control. Wo cannot 
modify anything, and then we come into the House and say, let us go 
into a committee. I agree entirely with the Honourable the Commerce 
Member that the question is very complex and that it will mean that the 
interplay of opinion would make a very considerable difference; but 
situated* as we are, we know as practical men, and I am sure all must 
agree that as practical men we have absolutely no control ovor the state 
■of our own affairs. We cannot devalue our currency; we cannot influence 
the prices; we cannot do anything so far as the indirect ways of doing 
away with the advantages or preference in the British market is concerned. 
And then what is the good of going into this committee? Instead of 
this Pact which was a sort of trickery and which was nourished on self- 
interest, it is better that it should be repudiated. I say, let this be 
repudiated, and do not let us go into any of these farces of committees. 

Mr, M, S. Aney (Berar Representative): Sir, the debate over this 
•question has been gomg on for the last three days ahd almost ail the 
important, points from which the problem can be looked at have been 
thrashed out. Nobody can at least so far us I am concerned, I myself 
at any rate, cannot hope to contribute any new idea or any new thought 
to the debate. Yet, mv excuse for intervening in the debate is that there 
are one or two points with which in the interests of my eonstituenov I am 
intimately concerned, and I think I should have my say before recording 
my vote on this important question. 

When the debate was opened, the Honourable the Commerce Member 
very earnestly called upon the Members of this House to approach this 
.question purely from the economic point of view. He wp uteri r s to rid 
,our minds of all our political inclinations and ideas and look at it purely 
as an economic proposition and nothing else. It is a s”g^e"tion whi h 
-was no doubt of great importance, but I believe some of his friends who 

B 
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were sitting behind him did not quite approach the. question from the same 
dispassionate and economic standpoint from which he wanted us to ap- 
proach it. For example, I will like "to refer to the special plea which my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Matthai, put forth in, supporting the motion of his. 
chief. Ho asked us to look at this Ottawa Pact from the particular pur- 
pose and scope of the Agreement and form our opinion on that basis; and 
in explaining the purpose and scope of that Agreement he said that the 
idea was to create an economic bloc, — one Empire economic b oc. And 
from that point of view he wanted us to look at the figures and say 
whether this Agreement has justified itself or not. I want to understand 
what is' the meaning of the idea of creating one Empire economic bloc. 

Is it not in furtherance of the idea of Imperialism? Has it got any other 
meaning? If it is for that purpose, how can we help looking at this 
quostiou from the point of view that the whole policy underlying the 
Ottawa Pact is intended to foster the idea of Imperialism and in further- 
ance of the objective of Imperialism? That being the very basis on which* 
this whole Agreement stands, it is very natural that the judgment of those 
who are opposed to this idea of Imperialism are likely to be influenced by 
this feeling. As a matter of fact, I do not consider it as in any way 
criminal to take a political view of a thing like that, although I am pre- 
pared to examine it from the economic point of view. I think it is per- 
fectly justifiable for us to say that we are opposed to Imperialism. It 
contributes, in fact, one of the great arguments and reasons for us io make 
a very careful and searching study and examination of the uhole thing’ 
and find out whether, apart from supporting the political policy of 
Imperialism, it does any tangible good to this country at all. The only 
standard from which I should like this House to examine this „Pact and 
its effect, cn the country is the interest of India and India alone and" 
nothing else. Whether it creates an Empire bloc is not the thing I wish 
the House to consider. Is it in the best interests of India as a nation?' 
Apart from it? connection as a unit of the British Empire, has this benefit- 
ed us as a nation? 

With these preliminary remarks, I will try to fix your attention on 
one. or two important figures only. I am one of those who are reluctant’ 
to deal with figures. In fact, I was going to begin my speech with a 
remark that it would be better if yon, as the President of this House, 
had the power to prevent Members of this House from making unneces- 
sary and extravagant use of figures in their speeches. I have heard that, 
in certain municipalities, they have got the right of making rules to pre- 
vent the me of barbed wire' for the purpose of fencing their compounds 
within the limits of the municipal towns. The use of these figures is 
something like the use of the barbed wire. In my opinion it makes it' 
difficult for a man to enter into the speech delivered by anv member on 
account of the many statistical figures coming in way or obstructing and' 
even cutting him ns soon as he makes an attempt to go and look into it. 
And when these figures are given out one after the other in rapid succes- 
sion we hear them talking in millions and billions we do not understand 
what it is exactly that is being said. The sound onlv remains or lingers 
in the ears and the sense esoapes. And T believe, Sir, you have got the- 
power to prevent sounds without any sense from bein'? made in tins 
House. However, apart from this, my point is this, that in considering 
this question I will try, as far as possible, to fix the attention , of this. 
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House cn one or two important figures. I will proceed with the fact tint 
India is an agricultural country; 1 will also proceed with the fact, which 
is not denied by anybody, that it is a debtor country. In a country like 
that the most important fact with regard to its trade that has to 1 e borne 
in mind is whether any particular arrangement that we are going to make 
with regard to its trade is to result in returning a favourable ba’ance of 
fcra la or not. All trade agreements and transactions have to be judg d 
from this point oi view. If they are not going to give ua a favourable 
balance of trade it becomes a matter for serious consideration for us to 
look at the whole arrangement and doubt its soundness also I bel'eve 
it has been brought to the notice of the House by several speakers that 
leaving aside the prev : ous years, even taking one year previous to the one 
in whii h there was the trade agreement, we find that the trade balance 
in our favour has not been what it was in the year 1931-32. In the }, ear 
1984-85 for which we have got the latest figures here, the figure ind c ding 
the balance of trade has gone down considerably. The fact is admitted) 
that from 35 crores we have come down to 22 crores — that is our ba’ance 
of trade at present. Now, my Honourable friend, Sir H. P. Mody, has 
ver\ ingeniously tried to avoid taking the figures for Ihe year 1911-32: he 
is enamoured of ihe year 1932-33 simply for the reason that that was the 
• year in which he found that the balance of trade which had precip lately 
fallen to four crores from 35 crores at which it siood in the year 1931-32. 
He hopes to end the year 1935-36 with a balance of 25 crores. I am rot 
going either to question or to accept the figures which he has q"ot>.d fir 
the eleven months of the current year. We know how in revised estimates 
these bogus estimates of figures for remaining months very often are upset 
and some other figures are given later on when actual accounts are made. 
It is no use going on imaginary figures. The best course for us is to pro- 
ceed an a data which is unquestionable and which is unchallengeable, and 
going by that data we have no hesitation in saying that the balance of 
trade his come down to 22 crores, and looking at the figures that have 
been supplied for the seven months of the year 1934-35, the balance of 
trade threatens to remain stationary somewhere at that figure. T! ere is 
no reason for us to make a holder speculation: that is all that I can say. 

I also wish this House to remember that the Ottawa Agreement is an 
Empire Agreement. Sir, if you examine the figures of expoits c.n’y, you 
will find that in 1934-35 the exports from India to the Empire countries, 
including the United Kingdom, were only worth 72 crores. It means that 
so far as the export trade of India to the Empire countries, including the 
United Kingdom, is concerned, this is no expansion at all; as the figure 
of our exports was precisely the same in 1931-32. If there is any expsn- 
sion, it is only on the import side, and there we find virtually a regular 
increase of something like eight crores so far as the whole of the Empire 
trade is concerned. 

Dr. P. F. Banerfea (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Uxban): 
That is detrimental to our industry. 

‘•y 

Mr. M. S. Aney: What is the meaning of that? If anv Emp'ro Trade 
Agreement to which we have been called upon to be a party is mt o-oing 
to help us in the expansion of our export trade within ihe Emp'reT but 
on the other hand, our country is going to be a market for all sorts of 
imports within the Empire, are we going to gain or to lose? Anybody 
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will be able to answer that question. In this connection I must bring to 
yoar notice a very important passage from the Beport which Dr. Matthai 
has published. He wants to proceed by a particular test in judging of 
this Agreement — I believe he is the author of it. He says : 

“It must, however, be clearly understood that the effects ^of preference in such 
a case can be judged truly only from the position of India in the United Kingdom 
market. If India has improved her relative position in the United Kingdom as 
disclosed by her percentage share in the total imports, other things being equal, 
the preference must prima facie be deemed to be valuaMe.” 

I am glad to find here that Dr. Matthai wants to rely on percentages, 
while the other day in his speech here he said that percentages were a 
dangerous thing and from his own experience — lie added that he had con- 
siderable experience in dealing with statistics for a number of years — they 
were deceptive. And he wants ' us to apply a deceptive test for the sake 
of judging the .success or failure of the Ottawa Agreement. I woirid like 
him either to revise the opinion he has expressed in thp House or revise 
the opinion which lie lias expressed in this book. Probably this was 
written by him as an expert, and what was said by him in his speech was 
-as a supporter. Further on lie says in the book: 


“Whether India’s other customers- have taken relatively more from us than the 
United Kingdom is not quite relevant to this issue.’’ 


Why not? If, by making an arrangement with somebody with a view 
to getting at least what I have been getring up to this time, you give me 
■something mure, but I am losing more elsewhere, then I must say that 
I have been carrying on this arrangement to my disadvantage. The very 
fact that I have been called upon to be a partner to this Agreement means 
that either I shall be able at least to make up in those countries Who are 
parties to the Agreement, by getting a preference, all that I shall have to 
lose elsewhere in the foreign market. If that is not the result, the Pact 
has to be declared a failure. It is naturally a wrong test, and Dr. Matthai 
wants every sensible Member of the House to judge the result of the 
Agreement by it. Everyone may not know so much of mathematics as 
Dr. Matthai knows, but every one of us knows ordinary calculations, and 
if we are losing more in our trade with a foreign country and are not 
(recouped to that extent by the expansion of trade in the United Kingdom 
and other Empire countries, the result of the Agreement most be declared 
to be a miserable failure. There is no justification for its propouideis to 
stand behind it and support it, when there is a positive shrink 'ge of seven 
crores in the exports to foreign countries from 1081-32 to 1984-85. 


Leaving aside that point, I must also remind the House of the hopes 
that were held out in this House by those who propounded the Agreement. 
I am not going to examine the various articles in the case of a number of 
which wo expected to have a big market — they have been en-inerated 
move than once and by more than one speaker, on the floor of this House 
and I d > not want to repeat them. The agriculturists were looking up to 
the Agreement with the expectation of making at least a fraction of those 
fabulous crores, but they have been looking up only to find that none of 
these crores is coming to their pockets at all. 


I would like to draw the attention of the House to another fa-t name- 
ty, that the Agreement has to be judged bv the totality of its effect unon 
the totality of our trade. So far as the figures of articles of preference 
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are concerned, they have been discussed by so many Members that I do 
not want to >’tpeat them. It has been shown that the prefe ences have 
not worked to the advantage of India. My Honourable friend, Mr. Satya- 
murti, has m a. note, which he prepared at the very beginning and w 1 ioh 
was circulated among the Members, pointedly drawn attention to the fact 
that in an agricultural and debtor country like India, if the balance of 
trade is not sufficiently in its favour it is difficult for that country to meet 
its foreign commitifients. That is a very serious problem, and, if we 
are losing ground there, we are losing ground on the very foundations on 
which alone a satisfactory, and strong device of economics can stand. 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpni and others asked this House not to look at 
the quest' on purely as a casual matter. Let us look at it very serioagly. 
Their reply to the argument of diversion of trade — which has been no 
doubt emphasised very properly from tins part of the House — has been 
that; whatever you call diversion is a thing which has already bo run and 
cannot bo attributed to be due to this Agreement. I only want to b 'ing 
to the m.t’ce of my Honourable friend, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, a pas- 
sage from the “League of Nations — World Economic Survey, 1932-33”. 
He quoted the League of Nations for two other purposes in the course of 
,his speech, but T want to bring to his notice a passage which shows that 
the authors of the Survey at any rate look upon the Ottawa Agreement 
and other agreements of that nature as likely to provoke retaliatory mea- 
sures from other countries. Not only that, but thev nro clearly of the 
opinion that the measures that have been taken must be retaliatory 
although, on account of the shortness of time, it may not be possible to 
show clearly its effect upon the totality of trade in the whole world. The 
passage I wish to read is this : 


n,.n„fT h u e ooncesHOIls referring to Ottawa concessions-'^™ accompanied ia 
practically every case by some raming of the barriers against foreign goods and it 
i .;«- Ot n P0SS r. b a ySt t0 from the statistics of a limited period, during which the 

£ h t bee “ a eg!'avated ; i is to the net effect on world trade as a whole In so. 
fai as the aggravation of the crisis was partly due to the closing of British market* 
Mis sL !^Z Sn ‘ ' g °?w ~7u 6 tS t h r ' r :- r, f err!n V to the Ottawa Agreement sp , ifi ally in. 
effect to date~harheen ieBtricUve '' ^ Pr ° V ° ked * is probable that «“ ' 

About diversion our friends here say that this is not retaliation; yes, 

co ™- r , les have not taben mea sures by declaring that they are- 
retaliatory; but we must remember that the language of objects and 

tbon 0n tL TT SUCn m v e rTr eS “ of the diplomats, who are more diplomatic 
than the Honourable Members who s.t on the Treasury Benches; they 

are past masters in the use of language like that. As I say, the author 
of this report have certainly no doubt that the net effect has been restric- 

retention* ^ ° f ^ nature is bound to P ro ™ be and ba s provoked 


Now, the question is tins: is it wise for us to enter j„t„ ammuente 
of tins nature? I hat is the first point. 1 do not say that no a-n'oemont 
is necessary that is not my point: but, situated as we are is t wii 
for us to enter upon such Agreements? The reason is this. What is 
meant by Empire Agreements of this nature? Against whom do we -vnr>l 

homo of the important exports which we sent to the United EirUom- 

ot’L? InZl C °™ modltles ^ 0Wn f Australia, New Zealand" and 

1 Places. They are our worst competitors. This arrangement gives- 
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preference for all. So far as the United Kingdom is concerned, against 
the competition which Canada, Australia and New Zealand carry on with 
regard to many of the commodities that we grow as agriculturists here, 
wo receive absolutely no protection ; and actually the inclination of England 
is to look up to those markets for those things instead of our markets. 
That is the reason why I say that some of the commodities which have 
been mentioned in the Agreement as being likely to lead to considerable 
expansion of export trade in future have shown absolutely no expansion 
at all: their needs and requirements are probably supplied' irom olher 
parts, of the empire where they can have it cheaper than they can get 
it in the Indian market. That is the reason why not a grain of wheat 
'hn-i been exported from Karachi, and about that the whole story is told 
here. Apart from that, there is another thing also. They will make an 
agreement with us : they are a creditor country : they have got debtor 
countries also in America and other places; with them they make olher 
agreements, and in those agreements they stipulate to receive considerable 
quantities of those very articles about which they are going to give us a 
preference in their markets. That is the reason why they have made 
agreements with Argentine; and by that agreement they create a situation 
in which any preference given bv them to commodities exported by the 
Indian people becomes useless and nullified. They have got the freedom to 
enter into bilateral agreements with anv country they choose to their 
own advantage. They have not hound themselves to go in for any parti- 
cular quota with us. This Agreement is very peculiar. Certain preferences 
■are given, hut they can purchase in the cheapest market: they have goi 
nothing to bind them; and, in those circumstances, I am quite sure that 
India will alwavs be at a great disadvantage. 

* n 

I shall quote in this connection only two opinions — one from an autho- 
rity who, I am sure, will not be accused of having any political bias, one 
who is a wellknown authority on industrial and economic questions in 
India, I mean Sir M. Visvesvarayya. On page 159 of his hook on Planned 
Economy for India-, a book to which reference was- made by the Honour- 
able- the Finance Member in the course of one of his budget speeches he. 
■says : 

"As this book was passing through the press, the official report on the results 
•®f the year 1933-34 has boon published and it is found that in respect of several 
important commodities included in the Ottawa scheme of preference the anticipated 
.results to India have not materialized.” 

That, is opinion No. 1 : 

“The share of the British Empire in India’s foreign trade has steadily declined 
•in recent years. Taking imports and exports together, India’s trade with Empire 
countries fell from 57' 1 per cent, during the war to 45-3 per cent, in 1932-33 and 
with the United Kingdom from 41-2 per cent, to 32-2 per cent. It is evident that 
the bulk of India’s foreign trade is with non-Empire countries {that is an important 
point, to note) and India cannot, therefore, he too careful that in accepting com- 
paratively minor advantages from Empire countries she does not antagonize non- 
Empire countries and jeopardise the prospect of further expansion of her valuable 
trade with them.” 

This is the opinion of one who has given the whole of his life to the 
•study of economic questions and industrial problems of Tndia, and ought 
to carry more weight than the opinion of my Honourable friend, Sir 
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Homi Mody. There is another opinion which I would like to quote— that 
of Mr. Ghosh to whom reference was made by. my Honourable friend, 
Sir F. P. Mod.v: Mr. .Ghosh is a disciple of Dr- Bancrjea, and we have 
heard the opinion of Dr. Banerjea in this House. There is, therefore, 
not much reason for us to be anxious to know his opinion ; but as. refer- 
ence has been made to that opinion I wish to bring to the notice of 

the Honourable Member concerned the following passage : 

• 

“Thus the Agreement has succeeded only in parts. In other parts it secured 
illusory benefits to our exports in exchange for real burden on our imports.’’ 

That is the opinion he has expressed in this book .... 

.Sir H. P. Hody: It has succeeded in parts: that is all that wo claim. 


Mr. M S. Aney : To sum up, I have shown that the Agreement has 
■not showed results which are beneficial to the true interests of India, 
‘foituated as we are, it is no good to have such an Agreement like that 
unless we really get freedom to negotiate as we like. How to get out 
of this rut? I believe the motion tabled by ray Honourable friend. Mr. 
.Jirinah, suggests a solution. Wedded as we are — to borrow the metaphor 
which my Honourable friend, Sir H. P. Modv, used, on the floor” of the 
House— against our will, we find it a very miserablo friendship It is a 
very unhappy affair here What is the way out? T want my Honourable 
in end, Mr. M.. A. Jmnnh, to speak in the name, of the House and declare 
in the name of Indian Trade and Commerce, in the presence of our 
President as Qazi, “Talah, Talak, Talalc ”. (Loud and Prolonged 
’Cheers.) 


The' Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
bir, I intervene in this debate with considerable diffidence. We have 
been discussing the Ottawa Agreement, as the last speaker reminded us 
ioi some two and a half days and there is little that any speaker either 
-on this side of the House or the other, can usefully add to what has 
already been said. As my Honourable friend, Mr. Satyamurti, has very 
truly remarked, we have heard great argument about it and about; but 
i have no doubt whatever that this afternoon we shall leave this House 
for' the lobbies by the same door through which we usually pass— aves to 
wig right and noos to tho left. And T know full well that though I 
•spoke with the tongue of men or of angels though I had at my command 
-all the suhtle dialectics of the Leader of the Opposition or of the Independ- 
ent Partv,^ all the exuberant rhetoric of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Satyamurti,^ I am not going to convince my Honourable friends opposite 
that there is a very good case for sending the Ottawa Agreement to a 
Committee of this House. But that, Sir, is no reason why we, on this 
side, should allow their arguments to go bv default. We have endeavoured 
to present to the House the facts on which alone a true judgment can he 
formed, and I cannot but believe that our presentation of them should, 
carry conviction to the minds of those whose eves 1 are not obscured by 
the mists of political prejudice. My Honourable friends opposite have 
stoutlv maintained that they view the Ottawa Agreement as a business 
proposition and that they have examined it in' no other liplit. I would 
not for a moment seek to minimise the sincerity with which thev hold 
that conviction, but I must frankly say that I should have more confidence 
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in the foundations of their belief that they have approached the Agree- 
ment in an entirely dispassionate frame of mind -if I saw any evidence ■ 
that they had devoted a tithe or even a hundredth part of the energy 
with which they have, in their view, tom the Ottawa Agreement to 
shreds to an examination of the working of another agreement of almost 
equally grave import to India, — the shadow of the Revision of which is 
looming in the near distance. I refer to the In do -Japanese Agreement of 
which I shall have more to say presently. Dr. Matthai has reminded 
us of what he, not unjustly, described as the avalanche of emotional 
literature on the Ottawa Agreement which has snowed us all under. I 
have yet to see the first snowflake of pamphlets on the subject of the 
Indo-Japanese Agreement. 

As I have already indicated, Sir, I can do little more in the brief 
time at my .disposal than to oross the t’s and dot the i’s of those who 
have spoken from these Benches and of some of those who have spoken 
from other Benches and to make some attempt to focus the arguments 
they have adduced- Though this has been done by previous speakers, 

I should like, at the outset, to carry the House back for n few moments- 
to the atmosphere of 1932, for it has a very important bearing on a pomtp 
raised by my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition. We were 
not. in 1932, living in normal times. We are not living in such times- 
now, and Heaven knows whether any of us in this House today will ever 
again live in them. But we have got a little more used to abnormality 
than we- were in 1932. An economic cataclysm had then befallen us. 
The disastrous shrinkage in the world’s trade which resulted from it led’ 
to intensified competition for such trade as there was, and all countries 
felt compelled to take defensive action. A certain measure of restriction 
in international trade thus became inevitable. The Ottawa Agreement 
was an attempt to place some limit on the growing contraction in the- 
range of that trade. Empire countries whilst defending themselves 
against the competition of other countries attempted to organize inter- - 
imperial trade not on a free trade basis — that the fiscal history and tradi- 
tions of manv of them made out of the question — but on a freer trade- 
basis than had previouslv existed. Instead of completely surrendering the 
principle of international trade, they attempted in the Ottawa Agreement 
to preserve that principle amongst the countries included in the British' 
Commonwealth of Nations, ns a first step towards a similar arrangement 
for the World Commonwealth. It is important to remember that, at the 
same time, in regard to those commodities which the constituent countries 
of the Empire con'd supply for their own requirements, the principle that 
the home market should, as far as possible, be preserved for home industry 
was recognised. The Ottawa Agreement definitely recognises the right of 
India to protect hei own industries against competition from other countries 
under the policy of discriminating protection. 

Such, Sir, was the Ottawa atmosphere as I understand and remember 
it. The Leader of the Opposition has told us that it was the obvious 
duty of the Government to wait- and see how the Import Duties Act of 
1931 worked before thev entered' into an agreement. They should have 
waited until duties bad been imposed, until the harm was done, for wa 
hfctve to remember, Sir, that it was the United Kingdom that proposed 
to impose new duties, not India. I can well imagine, Sir, the storm of 
criticism that would have broken over opr heads if we had done so. Wa- 
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should have been told that wo had been given a chance of negotiating with • 
the United Kingdom and other parts of the Empire on equal forms, 
that we had deliberately turned our backs on it, and that we had in short 
displayed the usual callous indifference to the best interests of India that 
we invariably display. In this matter, the views of the Leader of the 
Opposition and Professor Banerjea display ft striking difference. The 
Leader of the Opposition realises that the threat of Import Duties against 
Indian products, ii* 1932, was a real one. Professor Pumerjcn holds that 
the United Kingdom eoukl never be so “perverse and foolish’ 1 as to 
impose duties on raw materials- We, on this side, do not share his easy 
optimism. We did not share it in 1932 when we sent a delegation to 
Oitawa, nor do we sharp it new when the question of denouncing the 
Agreement then and there arrived at is under consideration. Ind’a is nob 
the only source on which the United Kingdom can draw its materials. 
Ceylon can supply her tea, Kenya her coffee, and West Africa her ground- 
nuts. And, coming as he does from Bengal, let me remind him of the 
preference of 20 per cent, on the Rs. 11 erores worth of jute manufactures 
that India sends to the United Kingdom. Is that preference worth 
nothing to his province and would not its abolition be a source of soma ■ 
satisfaction to Dundee? 

There are, Sir, two subjects about which wc have heard a very great , 
deal in the course of this debate — diversion of trade and bilateral' agree- 
ments. As regards diversion of trade, the position as I see it, is that, 
since 1932, as the result of the Ottawa Agreement and the stabilisation' 
of our exchange with the United Kingdom, wo have been ablo to preserve 
and, in many cases, to increase our export trade with the United Kingdom, 
hut that, as regards foreign countries, the uncertain conditions of inter’ 
national trade in respect both of tariffs and of exchange have led to a 
continued decline in that trade. What I would suggest to the House 
is that, if we had not been able to make an Agreement with the United 
Kingdom, we should have been faced with a decline in our export trade • 
to the United Kingdom also And what I would also suggest to the 
House is that to make the diversion of trade argument of real validity, 
it would be necessary to establish that the decline in our export trade • 
to foreign countries was of general application and covered all commodities 
on which a preference has been given. Dr. Matthai has shown that this 
is not the case. May T_ supplement, his argument with a few figures? 
Take that commodity which has figured so largely in these, discussions — 
linseed. Tn 1931-32, we exported to the United Kingdom 14,100 tons of 
lmseed. This increased in 1934-35 to 103.300 tons. During the same 
period, our exports toother countries increased from 106,000 l-ons to ■ 
1.14,600 tons. There is no diversion there. Take woollen carpels and 
rugs. In 1981-32. our exports to the United Kingdom wore 3*5 million 
pounds. Tn 1934-35, they were 8'2 million pounds. During that period, 
exports to other countries increased from D3 million pounds in 1931-32 to ■ 
1'9 million pounds in 1934-35. Olenrlv, Sir, there is no diversion thorn. 
Tanned skins are an important item in our export trade amounting as 
thev do in value to over Rs. 3 crams, hlxporfs to the United Kin Mom 
in 1931-32 were 4.399 tons and in 1934-35. 5,799 tons. Evnorts t 0 other 
countries increased from 709 tons in 1931-32 to 80'0 tons hi 1934-35. Again, 
Sir, there can he no Question of diversion. Yet another item of some 1 
importance m this connection is oilseed cakes the total value of the 
trade in which is nearly Rs. 2 erores. In 1931-32, the exports to foreign. 
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countries amounted to 1,87,200 tons. In 1934-35, they had fallen to 
1,37,100 tons. But let those who maintain that this is a clear case cf 

■ diversion hear the figures for the United Kingdom. In 1931-32, the 
exports to the United Kingdom were 1,03,600 tons. In 1934-35, they were 
2,10,900 tons, a gain of over 100,000 tons, almost- exactly double the fall 
in the exports to foreign countries. It is, I venture to think, clear that 
no argument in regard to diversion applies here also. 

Now, Sir, it is high time that, as Member r in charge of that badly 
. misnamed portfolio, Industries and Labour, I turned my attention to a 
point which has been specifically put to me by my Honourable Mend, 
Mr. Satyamurti, the effect of the Ottawa preferences on Indian industry. 
There are two aspects of this question, the effect of the Indian preferences 
on British exports to India, and the effect of the British preferences on 
Indian exports to the United Kingdom. It is in the first of these that 
Mr, Satyamurti is specially interested. In words with which I found my- 
self in complete agreement — in fact, I said very much the same thing 
in this House a few days ago — he stressed the importance of small indus- 
tries in the economic structure of this country. He wanted to lmow what 
effect the preferences have had on them. His question well illustrates the 
-advantages of the Committee we have proposed which could examine, this 
question in detail. We have plenty of information that we can place 
‘ before it. Before the Indo-Japanese negotiations commenced, we made 
an exhaustive enquiry into the range of competition between Indian and 
foreign manufactures — large as well as small scale industries. Since the 
Ottawa Agreement came into existence, we have had occasion, in the case 
- of a considerable number of minor industries, to examine the preferences 
given, and, except in the one case of aluminium, there has never been a 

• suggestion that British competition has affected an industry. Gn the 

■ contrary, in at least two instances, the cotton hosiery industry and the 
' brewing industry, it has been definitely stated that the industry has no 

objection to the grant of preference to the United Kingdom. I would 
here adapt an argument used by the Leader of the Opposition. He said 
that the silence of the United Kingdom in regard to the termination of 
the Agreement meant that it was completely satisfied with it. I wonder 
.whether, after hearing what my Honourable friend, Mr. James, has said 
-on this point and that the Associated Chambers of Commerce in the 
United Kingdom want an early opportunity for consultation with India on 
this question in order, as they put it, to prevent a situation developing 
in which it may be necessary to give notice of termination of the Agree- 
ment, he is quite so sure about either the silence or the satisfaction. But 
if silence is to be regarded as such striking evidence of satisfaction as the 
Leader of the Opposition appears to think, then Indian industry with one 

• small exception is completely satisfied with the Ottawa Agreement. For, 
with the exception of the aluminium industry to which I have referred, no 
industry has complained that Ottawa has either increased the cost of its 
-raw material or in any way adversely affected it. I need not enlarge on 

the case of aluminium which was fully examined in the 1933-34 Report 
•on the working of the Agreement, in which the conclusion was reached 
that an ample supply of raw material was available to the industry and 
that its price hud fallen steadily since the termination of the Agreement. 
Nor does time permit me to deal with the belarted representation the 
Industry has just sent in. I might, perhaps, here make a point which 
..-seems to me of some importance. It ig that a preference by itself cannot 
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affect any shelter enjoyed by an Indian industry under the tariff. What 
really matters is the level at which the basic and preferential duties are 
'fixed. That was a consideration which was kept prominently in mind 
when the duties under the Ottawa Agreement were fixed. 

I would give two instances. In the interests of the indigenous film 
’industry, raw films were made dutiable at 15 per cent, for British films 
and 25 per cent, for foreign films in order to enable the indigenous industry 
to get its raw material as cheaply as possible. On the other hand, in the 
interests of the Indian oil extractor, cocoanut oil was made dutiable at 
85 per cent, foreign and 25 per cent, preferential in order to ensure the 
maximum benefit to the Indian producer. Mr. Satyamurti specially men- 
tioned soap. I trust he has been convinced by his visit to the Exhibition to 
which I referred the other day and at which I had the pleasure of meeting 
■him yesterday that there is none of the smaller Indian industries that has 
made more progress than the manufacture of soap. That in itself shows 
that the Ottawa preference of ten per cent, on toilet soap — not on house- 
hold and laundry soap — does not prejudicially affect the Indian industry. 
There is further evidence. I have not got with me separate figures for im- 
ports, of United Kingdom soap, but the imports of soap for all countries 
in 1934-35 were only 207 tons against 303 tons the previous year. May I 
•add that one of the activities of the great enterprise with which my 
'Honourable friend, Sir TIormasji Mody, is connected, is the manufacture 
of soap of excellent quality ? I am glad to present him with this free 
advertisement and 1 hope my Honourable friend uses it himself as I do. 
He does not suffer in silence (Laughter), and if there wero any case in 
regard to the effect of the Ottawa Agreement on soap, I am sure we should 
have heard of it before now. In any case, both in regard to soap and to 
another commodity mentioned by Mr. Satyamurti, woollen goods, the 
Ottawa, Agreement did not lower the existing duties. It is true that in 
, 0 case of the third class of articles to which he referred, toys, the exist- 
mg duty was. lowered from 50 per cent, for British manufactures, 
'but. does he sincerely believe that toys of British manufacture would 
be m effective competition with Indian toys even if the colossal duty of 
40 per. cent, ad valorem were not imposed on them? The small industries 
■ of India may not be well organised, but they are vocal, and I maintain, 
fear, that their silence on the. question of the Ottawa preferences is signi- 


Now, I turn to the other side of the picture, the effect of BritTli pre- 
ferences on Indian industry. As the House has been reminded in the 
■course of the discussion, there are a number of Indian industries which 
receive preferences on their exports to the United Kingdom. I have already 
mentioned manufactured jute and woollen carpets and rugs. Of the others 
pig iron, finished leather, unfinished leather, coir manufactures, granite 
setts, magnesium chloride and sports goods, there are some which deserve 
more than a passing reference. Before I make that reference, J would 
remind the House that the total value of our export of these goods to the 
t, rated Kmgdom m 19o4-35 was approximately Hr. 9 crores, and llmi the 
preference on. them ranges from ten per cent, to 80 per cent. They have 

ofS T h ; C ? W ° Uld be , 0at j f ihe 0tt awa Agreement wore deiiced 

Of the articles now under discussion, it is not, I think, incorrect to 
•describe cotton manufactures, — a small trade it is true, but one which 
I W1 !i § row , wlth . better arrangements for the marketing of the 

better hand-made goods which are being turned out— -unfinished leather and 
•coir manufactures, as m the main the products of cottage industries. There 
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are cwo other industries closely allied to agriculture of which that is alsd‘ 
true, vegetable oils, the value of the exports of which, to the United 
Kingdom in 1934-35, amounted to Bs. 10 lakhs, and oilseed cake, the 
value of the exports of which to the United Kingdom in that year was- 
Es. 116 lakhs. India’s vegetable oils arc admitted free, which means that 
they get a preference of ten per cent, except for linseed oil on which the 
specific duty on foreign oil is £3-10-0 per ton. Oilseed "cake — an important 
item as the value of exports to the United Kingdom is Bs. 116 lakhs — is 
also admitted free against a duty of ton per cerj.t. on foreign imports. 

There are two interesting items in the list I have quoted, magnesium 
chloride and chrome leather, for which representations have 

1 *■ M - come in favour of the continuance of the Ottawa Agreement, 
extracts from which are well worth quoting. Here are some from the- 
magnesium chloride representation: 

“It may lie of interest to note, that (luring the past few years of its existence;, 
our industry has ’made great strides and besides meeting the bulk of the demand: 
of the Indian textile trade to the tune of nearly 80-85 per cent, of the total trade 
requirements of this country, we have succeeded in building up a fairly important:, 
export trade in this article in the various world centres in spite of the keenest com- 
petition and handicaps in .the wa.y of a new and young industry like ours in the, 
different foreign mai-kets.” 

“Now, to come to the main point, it will be noticed that Great Britain is one- 
of the largest consumers of Magnesium Chloride and Magnesium Sulphate in Europe 
not only for textiles but also for the flooring trade and for other important industrial 1 
uses. In the absence of any local indigenous production worth mentioning, she 
is obliged to import practically the whole of her requirements from abroad and’ 
mainly from Germany, and it is only recently that we have begun after great effort 
and sacrifice to fill in a part of this demand”. “Our exports in the United Kingdom 
during the last seven yeats show a steady increase.” 

I need only give tile figures for the last four years: 

193-2—1,170 tons; 

, 1933 — 704 tons (This full may be said to be due to heavy imports: 
from Germany just before the imposition of the tariff ' duties, 
on non-Empire products in 1932); 

1934—1,193 tons; 

1935 (up to the end of December.) — 1,678 tons: 

“We must not omit” {the representation says) ‘to mention here the debt of 
obligation owed by us to the Ottawa Fact, as without its assistance we might have 
found it very difficult to push our Magnesium Chloride sales in the United Kingdom- 
market.” 

Now, Sir, the magnesium chloride industry may be a small one and 
may not, owing to the nature of its products, ever grow to large dimensions 
but I have said sufficient to show that it is one which deserves encourage- 
ment and that the Ottawa preference is giving it that encouragement. 
The chrome leather industry is on a larger scale and has greater possibili- 
ties. Its representation which reached me the day before yesterday is 
probably in the hands of the Members of this House. Hera are some 
extracts from it: 

“For many decades past, the exporting of raw hides and skins from India has- 
been in the hands of Germans and Americans who have thus been able to feed the 
tanning industries in their own countries and the better to help these industries they 
have suggested that good leather cannot be produced in India. That this was 
not true has long been known to Indian tanners but unfortunately the opportunity 
to disprove the allegation was denied them until the coming of the Ottawa Agree- 
ment. Should the Ottawa Pact be abandoned, all our efforts will be brought- te- 
nought and India’s loss will be Germany and America’s gain.” 
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“It is estimated that approximately twenty million square feet of finished uppor 
leather, manufactured from India’s raw hides and having a value of Rs. 90 lakhs, 
is now being exported annually to the United Kingdom whereas prior to the Ottawa 
Agreement Indian produced chrome leather was unable to find a market there. It 
■is apparent,” — says the representation , — “that India would be tho loser to the tuno of 
Rs. E6 lakhs annully on this small but growing industry but for the Ottawa Agree- 
ment." 


Sir, Rs. 26 lakhs is no small sum and even if ii stood alono, which it 
most emphatically does not, it would be sufficient to disprove Mr. Mathura- 
•das Vissanji's contention "that the Ottawa Agreement has meant nothing 
but gain to the United Kingdom and loss to India. 


One more point in regard to industries before I pass on to other 
■considerations. Mr. Joshi said that if denunciation resulted in our losing 
existing preferences we should still have a useful lever in the differential 
duties on cotton pieeegoods and steel. Let me remind him that differen- 
tial duties were not devised in the interests of the United Kingdom but 
•in those of the Indian consumer. They are intended tc. prevent an un- 
necessary increase in the burden of protection. Their removal would 
merely mean spiting the United Kingdom by making the Indian consumer 
pay. Several Members have suggested that he is paying already as the 
result^ of the Ottawa preferences. I would commend to their special 
attention Table VIE on page 5 of the last Report on the working of the 
Agreement. That table shows that of the 345 United Kingdom products 
examined, 203 or 70 per cent, have registered a fall since Ottawa. Of tho 
356 non-United Kingdom products examined, 222 or 63 per cent, have 
-showed a fall. It is clear, therefore, that, to put the case at its mildest, 
the Agreement has not involved any additional burden on tho consumer 


< 5 • ^ , p lo ^ u , abl f frie , nd ®; Sir Gir .i a Nhaiikav -Bajpni, Mr. Btewm-fc and 
fen H. I Mody, have dealt very fully with the question of bilateral 
agreements and I have little to add to what they have said on that sub- 
ject. Rut 1 must confess to some surprise that the fact that India can 
m ° r U f .fpeamente and has trendy done so has boon so 
insufficient. y realised by my Honourable friends opposite. As one who 

T nrrforf Mm “ am ™ g at ono such agreement, 1 can only say that 
am appalled by the suggestion m Mr. Jmnah's amendment that. 'we should 
-ciap our existing treaties with our important customers find investigate 

TnL P r blhty A° f entemg iMo bilateral trade treaties with them The 
Indo-Japanese Agreement took eight months, of most intensive ”»k to 

would’ ask i p S w CSSSfUl 1?SUC , 0f . t6n hung 0,1 a ™y slende r thread! I 
vould ask the House seriously to consider the intolerable position that 

"“‘-‘'I wTwm 

mont will rest, not with ^ Agree ' 

b Ui with the Hoe.. fa* ood it' « 
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powerful advocacy of the motion before the House from two of the hardest 
headed business men in it, my Honourable friends, Mr. Abdoola Haroonu 
and Sir Hormasji Mody. If the Ottawa Agreement is to be treated as a 
business proposition and nothing else, as the Opposition claim that they 
are treating it, all 1 can say is that there are no two people in India in 
whose advice on a business proposition I would plac% more reliance than, 
that of the two gentlemen I have mentioned. 

r 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: They have made up their minds already! 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: But even among the out and out 
denouncers I notice some qualms. Mr. Satyamurti, if 1 remember what 1 
he said correctly, talked of the hard headed business men of the two, 
countries getting together and hammering out an agreement. On what 
basis they were, to proceed except on that of the ruins of the existing 
Agreement he did not explain. I have had some experience of hard headed 
business men getting together in a matter of this kind. The hard headed 
business men of India and Japan got together in 1933. They got together 
and they got no further but were eventually compelled to hand the problem! 
back to their respective Governments who were more successful in solving' 
it than they had been. 

The other school of thought is that of Mr. Jinnah which suggests 
denunciation first and examination afterwards, not of the Ottawa Agree- 
ment alone but of all our trade treaties. I cannot deal with this sugges- 
tion at any length as I have not yet had ihe advantage of hearing what 
Mr. Jinnah has to say about it. I would merely point out that, apart 
from other considerations, no Government in the world could accomplish 
the task ho would set the Government of India within the time he has 
allowed for it. If one treaty took eight months, how long would half a* 
dozen negotiated simultaneously take? But I would put the matter on a- 
higher plane than that. Why enter on your negotiations with the United 
Kingdom in an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust, as you must inevi- 
tably do if you denounce the Agreement? What will you, gain by that? 
We, on this side, have made our position perfectly clear. We think that 
there is a strong case for the continuance of the Ottawa Agreement and 1 
it is in that belief and in the hope that we shall induce the House to 
accept it that we have brought here the battery of experts of whoso presence 
the Leader of the Opposition has complained. But we realize that the 
Ottawa Agreement has not, in all respects, realised the hopes of those 
who entered into it on India’s behalf and that it is susceptible of improve- 
ment. It is in that belief that we have asked the House to have ife 
examined by a Committee of the House to which we on our part would" 
render all the assistance in our power. I would remind the House that 
the United Kingdom, as the oldest industrial country in the world, is' 
becoming increasingly a producer of specialised classes of goods. Hewer- 
industrial countries, such as India, are in the main concerned with the 
production of less skilled goods of somewhat lower quality. In the welter- 
of industrial competition, it is the almost universal experience of industries 
in India that there is less competition from the United Kingdom than from 
other countries. . The experience of the Indian Tariff Board over a wide 
range of industries, —-steel, cotton, sugar, matches, paper, silk and wool — 
has been that the principal sources of competition have been countries other. 
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than the United Kingdom. There is less reason to fear adverse competition 
to our industries from a trade agreement with the United Kingdom rh.ni 
with any other country. Surely, in these circumstances, Sir, it is worth- 
while to promote goodwill with the United Kingdom in business matters. 
The possibilities arising out of such goodwill have been amply illustrated 
bj' the work of the Lancashire Cotton Committee on which my Honourable 
friend, Sir Bryce Burt, has dwelt. If a policy of goodwill in trade matters 
with the United lungdom is worth-while, a renewal of the Ottawa Agree- 
ment in such improved form, as this House may ultimately decide, is the 
most helpful step that could be taken to give effect to it. 

I have endeavoured, Sir, to deal with the business before the House- 
from the strictly business point of view. As an Englishman who lias 
striven for over 83 years to serve the best interests of India as he has 
seen them I admit that his sight is far from infallible — I could have said 
much from another point of view. But I will do no more than commend 
the motion moved by my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, most.' 
earnestly to the consideration of the House, which is about to take perhaps 
the most fateful decision in its history. (Loud and Prolonged Cheers.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the- 


,,, ThoAssembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) in the Chair. 


ii r , ^ (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non- 

Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I am really sorry that my Honourable friend, 
fair Homi Mody, is not here. He made a fine contribution to the debate' 
v ^mng and. whiie he was speaking, I was reminded of the speech 
w ich he delivered when the Ottawa Agreement was discussed on the- 
floor of the House three years back. Sir Homi Mody then said— I mav 
correct myself, lie was Mr. Mody then— and so Mr. Mody of 1932-33 who. 

ax a 11 " H °!T u ' M - ocl y , 0 ^ 1936 ’ made certain observations which befitted Mr. 
Mody on that occasion as much as his remarks today befit Sir Homi Mody. 
But there was more of sense and wisdom in what he then said under vour 
leadership, if I may say so ... 

Sir H. P. Mody': Due perhaps to dotage. 

Pandit Ctovind Ballabh Pant: All changes are not due to dotage 
Lucky caterpillars are metamorphosed into butterflies as they grow old' 
that is not a question of dotage or disadvantage either. The change mav 
be due to cause, latent or patent, but there it is and even lie dare not' 
deny it. But I was not surprised. Sir Homi Mody burnt his boats on 
the day he entered into the Modv-Lees Pact and my regret is that while- 
b,s boats - be furled into the sea the pale skeleton of the inherent 
right to freedom of trade of India, and, after what he had then done them 
was no hope for or from him, and he was irretrievably lost Sir he has 
since allied himself irrevocably with a particular school of commercial opinion 
m tins country. I arn reminded, if I am not mistaken, that last time 
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when lie contested a place in the Merchants Chamber of Commerce, per- 
haps in Bombay or some other commercial organisation (interruption) — 
my Honourable friend says that it is not so, and I will, therefore, not 
pursue this further. However, Sir, I conclude that even Sir Homi Mody 
feels that the Agreement, as it is, is not satisfactory. He agrees with 
that view. On the door of the House, wo have been again and again told 
by our friends Opposite and by the sponsors and the supporters of this 
Agreement that we must deal with it in a spirit^of reason, free from bias 
and free from passion. They do not want us to import any political pre- 
. judice or any emotion into jt. Is it due to their guilty consciences that 
they should be repeating the same admonition over and over again ? I re- 
cognise their difficulty. I am prepared to concede that it is not open to 
Honourable Members on that side to take an unfettered view’ of this ques- 
tion and to give their votes freely as they choose, I do not insinuate 
that they do not agree with the Government motion, but even if they did 
.not, they could not but submit to the decision of the Government. I am 
prepared to ask them to consider the question on its merits free from 
emotion and free from passion. What is the position? Nobody in this 
House, I think, wants to swallow the Agreement as it is. There are some 
who want to throw it out, but, as fcho amendment of the Leader of the 
Independent Party clearly prescribes, even they want to give instructions 
‘to the Government to proceed further with bilateral agreements with as 
many countries as may be possible; then, on the one hand, none wants 
to block the doov, and, similarly on the other, none is prepared to accept 
the Agreement in toto. After all, there is really not much difference In 
substance between the two courses, namely, revision and termination with 
freedom to revive. I say, if you look at the question in a dispassionate 
manner, then for those who do not want the Agreement in the present 
form and those who wont have it except in a revised form, there is only 
one course open and that is to vote for the amendment of the Leader of 

■ the Independent Party. You will, thereby, be eliminating the present 
Agreement, and its elimination beeornos necessary the moment you want 
any change in it. So, if Honourable Members are prepared to look at 
the question unfettered by any prejudice, political, racial or otherwise, 

'then their course is facile and easy enough. For all those who want any 
change, there is only one course and they must support the amendment 
So far as the amendment of Mr. Gauba goes, even his mind seems to be 
working in the direction of terminating the Agreement as he considers it- 
necessary to empower the Committee to make recommendations to that 
• effect. 

This morning we heard about marriage and married alliance. Well, 
Sir, we on the one side want to divorce the shrew before entering into 
negotiations for a fresh marriage with a beautiful damsel; my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Gauba, on the other hand, wants to negotiate for a new 

■ marriage with the shrew on the one side and a coffin on the other. That 
does not seem to me to be a reasonable way of handling the situation. 
Either drop the idea of a fresh marriage or have a divorce. But you 

■ cannot have both things together. 

Then, I find the best argument in support of our amendment from Dr. 
Matthai and Sir Girja Shankar Bnjpai. Well, Sir, Dr. Matthai .stressed 
again and again one significant point, and it was this : that the Agreement 
-should be considered in the light of the circumstances as they existed in 
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1932. And he laid great emphasis on the point that, if you want to judge 
this Agreement on its ‘merits fuirlv and judiciously, then you must take 
back your mind to 1932 and then pronounce your judgment upon it. 
Well, what is the nutu'ul inference? The inference is this that, if he 
liad entered into a new agreement today in the light of the cimimstune.es 
as they now exist to Jay, he would have considered it improper and perhaps 
criminal to enter into this pact. If that be his argument, then the natural 
conclusion is that, in the altered state of circumstances as it exists today, 
this Agreement is a misfit, ’and the only thing you can do is to place it on 
the cremation pyre and set fire to it. My Honourable friend, Sir Girja 
Shankar Bajpai, read out some scholarly extracts from the League of 
Nations literature. T have some little acquaintance with these things. 
I have no quarrel with his quotation to the effect that bilateral agreements 
tend to restrain trade. Well, there is nothing novel about it. That is 
one of the features of the Ottawa Agreement. And, then, he proceeded to 
say that such agreements are pernicious in principle, perilous in effect and 
dangerous in consequences, where such an agreement is entered into 
between a creditor and a debtor country, specially so far as the debtor 
countrv is concerned. So India being a debtor country, a bilateral agree- 
ment between India and England, — and about England’s history in the 
matter of trade I will have to say a few words later on. — when India is a 
debtor country and England is a creditor country, stands self-condemned 
in accordance with the principles enunciated by the League of Nations, 
supported by the Banking Committee and endorsed by Sir Girja Shankar. 

Sir, we have been asked to deal with this matter in such a manner, 
as not to provoke retaliation, but to promote goodwill. I do not exactly 
know what is meant thereby. Our friends want to deal with it without 
introduefng any emotion, without any appeal to the heart, as hard-headed 
business men. On the other hand, they want ns to lay store by goodwill 
and to work in such a manner as to earn a concession from a stronger 
party for a weaker one. That attitude does not seem to me to be con- 
sistent; but I want to remind Honourable Members of one fact, and T 
think that is a conclusive answer to it. Who has set this hall rolling? 
Ts there anything novel in it? And what did the United Kingdom do iri 
1932? When it passed the Import Duties Act, it held out a threat to 
India that “if, within six months, you do not accept a scheme of preference 
according to our wishes, the duties against your goods will be raised to a 
prohibitive degree”. Was that not a threat? Was the goodwill of India 
to be stimulated and evoked in that manner? Did England in any w r ay 
apprehend that this method of approach would stand in the way of a 
rational treatment of the subject by ns? Did they fear that India would 
get angry and not look at this Agreement, beea'uso they had hold out 
such a threat? But we, on our part, are not holding out any threat. We 
only say that this Agreement we do not consider to bo in the' best interests 
of our country, and if the interests of our country arc also the interests 
of the United Kingdom, wo expect the United Kingdom to accept that 
view. But, if the interests oF the United Kingdom are divergent arid 
conflicting against those of this country, then, of course, the whole scene 
changes. So I say that those who refer to goodwill must bear in mind 
that wo are making a start much more softly than the United Kingdom 
did; and that that act of the United Kingdom, by which the Import 
Duties Act was Maced on the Statute-book, was of a much moro effective 
anfi conclusive character than our giving notice of the fact that we wish 
to terminate it after six months. And. after all, the best method of 
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appreciation or admiration is imitation and we are" simply following in the 
heels and footsteps of the United Kingdom, only much move tenderly 
and cautiously than the United Kingdom did. 

Now, Sir, there is another question, and 1 want 4o face facts as they 
are. Why was this Agreement entered into? It was from the very 
beginning, according to me, an immoral arrangement. I say that on the. 
basis of the statements that have been made on the floor of this House 
by the sponsors of this Agreement. They say: “We were in a helpless 
position. The United Kingdom had passed a law which was likely to 
threaten our exports to the United Kingdom very seriously. So, when the 
United Kingdom stood before us with a pistol in hand, we had no choice to 
make; it was a Hobson’s choice, and we accepted it.” In those circum- 
stances, this Agreement was entered into, under coercion, under threat, 
without a free, will, without possessing that element of free volition which 
is the essential part of every genuine agreement between any two parties. 
An agreement which has been obtained by such a threat is, I think, 
ab initio and initially invalid. So I have no compunction in throwing 
out this Agreement. Then, Sir, who wanted this Agreement, and wh£ 
was it at all evolved? I am sure that the United Kingdom has never 
been too much worried by the trade requirements of India, and that was 
not the motive behind it. That was not, at least, the guiding factor with 
which the start was made. We also know that the United Kingdom had 
before that abandoned the gold standard. We also know that the United 
Kingdom, even at that time, had preferences in steel and iron and cotton 
textiles imported into this country. Yet they held out that threat to us. 
And what was the reason? The reason was this that, between 1929-30 
and 1931-32, the exports of the United Kingdom had gone down by 65 
per cent., while her imports had gone down by 56 per cent. The United 
Kingdom wanted to promote her export trade. Besides that, the balance 
of trade which, in the United Kingdom, taking all visible and invisible 
iiems into account, had always been of a favourable and profitable charac- 
ter, had been reduced to an unfavourable balance of more than £100 
millions. I will not refer to other factors. The United Kingdom found 
that her very foundations were slipping away from under her feet, and the 
only way to shelter her existence by means of props was to fall upon those 
who could not resist her wishes. That, Sir, was the genesis of this Agree- 
ment. Was it, after all, in the interests of India that the Agreement was 
entered into? I will tell you that the position of India would have been 
much better today, without vhis Agreement, than with it. and I will con- 
vince Sir H. P. Mody if ho has an open mind. We have been asked 
again and again to go back to the environments and circumstances as they 
existed at the, time this Agreement was made. I say that, if you want to 
form a correct judgment of this Agreement, you have not only to go back 
to the year when the Agreement was entered into, but you have also to 
go hack a little further behind. And. if you do that, what do you notice? 
After all, these matters of international trade are not to be decided on 
calculating whether you have been able to sell 10-J ounces more of linseed 
than in the previous year, or whether you have been able to buy hi chattaks 
of cocaine less in one year than in the other. There are greater, and,. I 
think, better tests to deal with these matters. What were the. tendencies 
of trade before this Agreement was entered into, so far as India vis-a-vis 
ike United Kingdom was concerned, and what has been the advantage 
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since? 1 will let Sir H. P. Motly have the answer. Prom the year 1029-30, 
when the slump set in. there I olio wed it striking reversal in the order of 
trade between India and the United Kingdom. India’s share in the export 
market of the United Kingdom was increasing continuously, year by 
year the increase was about ten per cent , twin 1929-30 onwards; while 
,'the share of the United Kingdom in tho import mnrkel of India was going 
down continuously, with the result that the trade was getting more and 
more unfavourable to England and move and move favourable to India. 
The balance of trade which is always unfavourable and negative between 
India and tho United Kingdom, about which I will have to say a few words 
•later, was getting better in the interests of India and worse for the United 
Kingdom. I think there was an unfavourable balance of Tndo-British 
.-trade to the extent of 31 crores of rupees against India in 1929-30, which 
.had been converted into an p\ 7 en balance in 1931-32. Bo India, obviously, 
did not require any agreement. Left to herself without any fetters, India 
would have, further improved her position in the United Kingdom market 
■and also in her own. In the circumstances, so far as India is concerned, 
there was no need for an agreement of this type. Well, what happened 
-after the Import Duties Act? If you look at the figures of 1982-33, you 
will find, as has been admitted by all, that- it was the worst period, and it 
has to be borne in mind that, in 1932-83, India had the benefit of prefer- 
ences in the United Kingdom market as in 1938-34. If, in 1932-33, Indian 
imports to the United Kingdom went down in spite of those preferences— 
and they went down by a considerable amount, — dhoti the natural inference 
is that these lower import duties did not render any assistance to Tndia. 

Coming to 1933-34. I admit that there was a slight improvement, in 
trade. I am not going to deal with matters of detail or with some increase 
of quantum or value here or some decrease there, but taking the sal’ent 
facts, you will find as the "Review of World Trade, 1934”, testifies, that 
"'exports of the main non-industrial countries profited during the latter 
part of 1933 and the early part of 1934 from a rise in the demand for 
raw materials on the part of industrial countries”. So it was n common 
world phenomenon. Besides, you have also to bear in mind that there 
has been a certain degree of expansion in trade all the world over. 1( 
rose by about four per cent in 1933-34 and five per cent in 193-1-85, so 
• that, if there had been a little increase, that was natural and inevitable, 
hut I again contend that it was not. because of these preferences 

Now, Sir, the preferential articles can be divided into three groups: 
firstly, those in which India had a 70 to 90 per cent, market in England 
even before the preferences were given; secondly, those in respect of which 
India has to compete inside the Empire with other countries; and, thirdly, 
those which are needed for industries in England — most of these are meant 
for industries. As Honourable Members are aware, the rebate on linseed 
has, since the Ottawa arrangement, been raised from 50 to 60 per cent. 
As they are also aware, the import duty on tanning materials has been 
removed during the interval. So that, so far as India is concerned, 
except in the matter, T concede, of carpets and rugs, there is not a single 
commodity which really benefited by means of these preferences. Tea 
became the subject of an international combine : the linseed crop failed 
in Argentine, in 1933-34, gnd, as Honourable Members are aware, the 
produce of Argentine in the matter of linseed is about five times that of 
India. Sir, much has been said about raw cotton. All that dramatic 
■display is raw indeed. The increase in raw cotton was not much more 
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than what it was in 1929-30 — not more than ten per cent, of our raw 
cotton ever goes to the United Kingdom. The real truth is that there 
were, even in pre-Ottawa days, abrupt fluctuations in the cotton trade 
between India and the United Kingdom in the past. As to the increase 
in 1933-34, as the “Review of World Trade” mention^, the cotton market 
in the United States was tight and uneasy, and raw cotton was not avail- 
able in 1933-34 from the United States of America in such quantities as 
were needed. Besides, the parity was in fuvoifr of India, the London 
price of Broach being about 70 to 80 per cent, of that of New York. In 
these circumstances, from a little increase in cotton, — it cannot be inferred 
that the trade of India has benefited. But there is a large question which, 
faces us, and it is this. What do we mean by trade and what for do we- 
trade with a country? Is it to earn profit or is it to incur loss? After 
all, what is the state of trade between India and the United Kingdom?' 
I may tell you that, during the ten yearB between 1921 and 1930, we had. 
an aggregate unfavourable balance of 450 crores of rupees in consequence 
of the trade between India and the United Kingdom. And how mercilessly 

did and does England suck -—I won’t finish the sentence. One 

Secretary of State, said that India had been bled white — just remember ‘ 
Ks . 450 crores taken away from a poor country during ten years — in trade 
alone — a country from which the United Kingdom has been receiving 
various other advantages in fulfilment of other political and economic 
obligations. Besides, the United Kingdom receives other benefits of an 
incidental character because of her trade with India, such as shipping, 
freights, which amount to an appreciable extent, and, if that trade were 
diverted to other countries, the United Kingdom shipping would suffer. 


What I want to impress is this, that the trade between India and the 
United Kingdom hud this invariable characteristic that imports from 
India to the United Kingdom were always outstripped by exports from the 
United Kingdom to India, with the result that India had to tap other 
markets all over the world in order to bridge this gap between the United 
Kingdom and India. J repeat Dr. Matthai’s question: “what is the 
scope and purpose of this Ottawa Agreement?” The purpose and scope 
of the Agreement evidently is to make this artificial agglomeration known 
as the Empire more and more economically self-contained. That will 1 
spell disaster to India'. Dr Matthai remarked that the two stand on an 
even basis under the Agreement, that the advantages to India and the 
United Kingdom have been almost balanced, with the result that, as trade 
increases between India and the United Kingdom — if the statement of the 
Honourable Doctor is correct, — the gulf will go on yawning and the deficit 
and the adverse balance of trade will rise in proportion. Tn these circum- 
stances, is it worthwhile concentrating on trade inside the Empire and 
giving up those with whom our trade has always yielded a profit to us?' 
It is an irony of fate that while the United Kingdom has had an unfavour- 
able balance of trade with reference to every other country in the world 
except India, for three rupees worth of goods sold by the United Kingdom 
to every country outside India she took four rupees worth of goods from 
those rounUies, it was reserved for India alone that her exports should be' 
outstripped by imports from the United Kingdom. 
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We were asked "what is the loss, what will you suffer?” I ask Sir 
"EL P. Mody whether there can. he two answers to the question. As you 
increase your trade with the United Kingdom, your loss increases day by 
•day and year by year,’ because the* unfavourable balance gets worse. 
"When you trade with other countries, your favourable balance gets better. 
And we are asked “has there been any retaliation?” I say, there has 
been. Who does not know that France, m August, 1933, imposed duties 
on linseed, ground-ijuf and everything else — on all articles that could be 
daken there — except when imported into Franco direct from her own 
colonies. It was because of the retaliatory spirit engendered by this 
Combine inside the British Empire. Then, those duties were raised 
‘further by France in May, 1934. Those who have read the reports of the 
Indian Trade Commissioner at Hamburg must be knowing that the state 
oi our trade with France anti (lorumny is renin disquieting and worsen- 
ing from day to day, and unless some remedy is devised without delay, 
it will not he possihle to repair it later. 

Sir, T have to make only a few more observations. The question is 
such that one would like to speak ou it tor n c.ousidevable time; there are, 
various aspects of the matter which come to my mind, but I feel that I 
must, be fair to the. House. I will only say this, that if the United 
■ Kingdom wants to improve her trade with India, she will have io disabuse 
her mind, she will have to give up her old prejudices and she will have to 
adopt an. attitude of genuine friendship towards India. 

Sir, I would he unhappy if I felt that my attitude towards any 

jj country m the world is petty or vindictive; and 1 would 

consider myself foolish if I were going to cut my own country 
in order to spite Britain. Bui 1 would not be carried away by false 
appeals from interested quarters. Mr. .fames spoke the other day with 
great fervour. Does he not know what Sir Gavin Jones has said about 
this Agreement He accepted tliul this Agreement has nut been equally 
advantageous to this country. Let us compare the relative positions^ 
The recovery in 'England during the last two years has been of n, more or 
less phenomenal character. The production index has gone up much 
higher than what it was in England in 1929-80. The index of prices also 
has gone up considerably : their balance of trade has been turned from 
an unfavourable to a favourable one to this remarkable extent that, after 
meeting the excess of imports to the tune of about 200 millions, England 
was able to have a concrete net balance of 87 millions this year. And, in 
our own country, what do wo find? The railways have become a liability. 
The goods traffic lias suffered, and, as the Honourable the Commerce 
Member admitted in his speech, an appreciable part of the loss was due 
to the stoppage of the trade of India with France in the matter of 
groundnuts, subsequent to the Ottawa Agreement. Our prices are still the 
lowest in fhe world. The prices of primary products are much lower than 
those of manufactured articles. There are wails of deficit from every 
Provincial Government. In these circumstances, can any doubt be left 
that our condition is really pitiable and this Agreement has stood in the 
way of our attaining even that amount of recovery which the poorest of 
level 41,168 lmVe attained 011 acoour,t of a change in the general economic 

Sir, I wish to tell Honourable Members opposite that every article that 
England sends to this country is sheltered under protection ‘for England. 
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If you include textiles and steel and iron — and I see no reason why they 
should not be — none of the articles on which preference has been given- 
by the United Kingdom is likely to affect the development of any industry 
within the United Kingdom itself; while, in our case, we can build up all 
these industries here. This is said to be an age of national self-sufficiency. 
Countries are fighting for raw products and for the possession of territories 
which yield raw products. The future lies with those countries which own 
raw products. That is the lesson of the struggle between Italy and 
Abyssinia. All portents point that way: but there is yet time for the 
United Kingdom to extend the hand of fellowship and friendship, honestly 
and sincerely. If it is done in the interests of this country, it will be 
grasped. If not, nations are by themselves made, not only politically, 
but also economically. (Loud and Prolonged Cheers.) 


n k* Ires'dent, before 1 deal with my amendment, 
t would Ji ko to mak e one or two observations with regard' to the newly 

acquired rospons.bility of this Legislature. Not vei’y long ago I think 

a levy days ago or a week ago, -the position taken up by the Finance . 
Member was: Me and we alone are responsible for, defence, law and' 
order, and finance. We cannot, share that, responsibility with you ” I 
was aware of that, but I thought after all that this Legislature had some 
kind of voice m the matter and so we pleaded before the Finance Mem- 
ber ms answer was: “Under section bo and so of the Government of 
I-!, , ' ~^ s Excellency the Governor General has lecommended the 

Bui for you to consent to it- otherwise it will be certified.’’ Then, I 
thought he was not a Finance Member who was speaking to tbe Legisla- 
ture, but- i( was a rent collector. Ho I pleaded and I said’: “I am sorry: 
somehow the salt cut was made wlv'eh I am willing you should have — eight 
eroros: at least meet me with regard to the postcard which means only 
50 lakhs 1 it will make a great difference to my voting if he would give’ 
me the answer.” He ignored it. On the 26th of tir's month, in the 
morning, another Member speaking on behalf of the Government said: 
‘This Assembly, in accordance with the obligation undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment, is now transformed into a completely responsible Legislature, 
and whatever decision the Assembly gives, the Government will accept it.” 
Sir, this Legislature is going to continue its responsibility, which commenc- 
ed on the 26th instant until the 30th instant at 5 o’clock, or, to be more- 
accurate, until tbe division is taken.” After that, where will this respon- 
sible Legislature find the Government which is responsible to it — It will 
be again the Government which has got its body in Delhi or Simla, the 
Government which has got its soul or heart in a well-known street called 
Downing Street in the vicinitv of Whitehall, and a Government which has 
got its head in Westminster? (Laughter.) We are in a very difficult 
position. What are we told? Wliat is the position now? I can assure 
Honourable Members on the. Treasury Benches — and I rather regret spe- 
cially that it came from Sir Frank Noyce — he said he knows that we have 
made un our minds, he ’’s not sroine to make any impression on us, but his 
only duty, the simple duty of a simple man, was to state his case: for 
whose benefit? May T know, for whose benefit did the Honourable Mem- 
ber state his case 1 ? Not to persuade us not to convince vs: then, what: 
purpose or object, did you have in mind ? 



Mr. E. M. MacDougall (Burma : Nominated Official) : Address the 
Chair. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am addressing the Chair. 

Mr. E. M. MacDougall: On a point of order, Sir: the Honourable 
Member was not addressing the Chair. 

Honourable Members: Order, order. 

Mr. President (The Honourable S'lr Abdur Rahim): Honourable Mem- 
bers must leave it to the Chair to dead with the point of order. 

» 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am addressing the Chair: the Honourable Mem- 
ber, who interrupted me, lias no experience of parliamentary debate. 1 
am addressing the Chair, and I referred to Sir Frank Noyce’s speech. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I can answer the Honourable Mem- 
ber 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah.: 1 do not want an answer now: 1 do not want to 
give w r ay at present till 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: My Honourable friend was address- 
ing me: he was putting a question to me: if that is so, I maintain that t 
am entitled to answer him. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 1 will give way to iny Honourable friend after T. 
have finished with the interruption. 1 was addressing the Clmir. J was 
addressing the Chair. I said that the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce made 
a speech, and T regretted the expression he used in it. I said, for what 
object Sid you use that expression? Well, T am perfectly prepared now 
to give way .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Rir Abdur Rahim): Ho need not give 
way if he does not want to. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No, Sir, I will, because I do consider it is a courte- 
sy that this side should extend to Government Members when they want 
to answer a question, we should always give way. T am prepared now 
to give way. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I said, Rir, that T was not. going 
to convince my Honourable friends opposite. By my Honourable friends 
opposite, I was referring to the Opposition. It may he that there are 
some other Members who are still open to conviction, and T was not with- 
out hope that what I said might have some effect on some of them. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I accept the modification that there arc some 
people who are still open to conviction, not within the definition of my 
Honourable friend, Sir Homy Mody. (Laughter.) T can assure the 
House that if I was convinced at this moment, I will withdraw my amend- 
ment without hesitation. X do not care who agrees with me and who 
does not agree wHh me. If T am convinced in my mind even at this 
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moment that I am doing something harmful to the cminln . 1 shall with- 
draw my amendment at once, and I do not care who goes with me into 
the lobby and who does not; I shall have no other consideration. I 
have taken a certain view. Some of ns have taken a certain view, and 
the Government have taken a certain view. Surely the very deject of 
this debate is either we should convince the Government or the Govern- 
ment should eonv’nce us. And what is the object of the division then? 
However, Sir, I shall uot waste any more time on that. 

Let us get back straightaway now to my amendment. Sir, it was 
said that some Honourable Members did not understand my amendment. 
It was also said several times that I did not get up earlier in the debate 
and explain what 1 really wanted by my amend meat. 1 don't think 
that Honourable Members can really complain that the amendment is 
not clear. The amendment is very clear It simply means this — give 
notice to terminate immediately; start negotiations with the United 
Kingdom and with such other countries whenever and whenever possible 
with the main point in view, — and I want to emphasise this, — the expan- 
sion of the export trade of India. (“Hear, hear" from Opposition Hun- 
ches.) That is the main point. The answer to that is n rival proposal, 
and that proposal is to go into Committee. Therefore, the only question 
before this House is, should we go into committee or should wo not. 

Now let us examine, ns the Honourable the Moyer said, 

v“, H10n ' question is, which is the suitable way of dealing 

W wJ* US iBSl ^ e } !l a syrtaMe manner. In order to consider liie question 
whether we should go into committee or not, we have alBo got to consider 
where we stand, and what is the past history of this Ottawa Agreement. 
My Honourable friend, Dr. Matthai, whose speech I admired, and I 
think he might be congratulated on having made a clever speech as an 
expert, but an expert who was briefed by my opponent, — if ho had been 
on my side, and if lie had been my expert, he would have made a more 
brilliant speech than he has done— (“Hear, hear" from Opposition 
Benches) — Dr, Matthai very rightly says, let us get- into the psychology, the 
background oi the moment when this Agreement was entered into. Now, 
let me also got into the psychology and the background of the moment, when 
this Agreement was entered into. Great Britain decided in 1030, I 
believe, I am not quite sure, but a year before the Ottawa Agreement, — 
I think it was in 1931, to go off the gold standard. Did Great Britain 
consult any one of us here? No. Great Britain went off the gold stand- 
ard and linked the Bupee to the Sterling Wore \v e consulted about it? 
No. In March, 1932, British Import Duties Act was passed. Wore 
we consulted? No What were the Umpire, countries told? They were 
told that if by November, or, within, roughly, six months “you do not 
come to any terms with us, we shall have to decide and impose duties on 
your goods”. Well, Sir, the Government of India at that lime, as usual, 
had to carry out the orders. So they said; “Very well, w o will send you 
the Indian delegation”. They nicked up the delegation, Sir Most of 
the names that are there certainly do not oecupv anv position of import- 
ance in the commercial, the industrial or the agricultural world of India. 
It is admitted, it has not been disputed, all, hough some little effort was 
made this morning bv the Honourable Mr. Stewart, it is admitted over 
and over again that the Government of Tudin did not really have, nor the 
delegation did have, on their side when they went to London and Ottawa 
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any responsible representatives , commercial, industrial or agricultural, to 
advise them. (“Hear, hear” from Opposition Benches.) And, now, lot 
us further go into the psychology a little hit. What happens there? An 
amazing thing. Our .delegation, it appears from their Report wliioh 1 
have got in front of me, were beaten into this ^mentality, and this is what 
they say at page 9: 

“The issue so long debuted whether there should he a general scheme of trade 
preference williin the Empire was not settled, and the question which those responsible 
for India’s fiscal interests had to face was whether India was justified in maintaining 
her former attitude of aloofness, whether in fact she should afford to stand out of 
an Agreement which seemed likely to include most, if not all. Empire countries other 
than herself.” 

This is the important part: 

“It was no longer a question of what India stood to gain, hut of wliat she stood 
to lose.” 

Our delegation was in this position. So, I use the expression of the 
Honourable the Mover — the Honourable Member said, negative advan- 
tage, insurance value. Tt was a negative advantage, an insunruee value 
when this Agreement was made, and it is the same argument today. 
That is No. 1 to show the psychology. Then, what happened? Another 
most amazing statement was made by our delegation : a most damaging, 
a most fundamental admission, was made by our delegation which is nol 
true. The Prime Minister in his speech says Ihis at page 52: 

“I am informed Unit ill respect of certain classes of goods you lwvo lower duties 
on British than on foreign products, hut that, this differentiation was, as n matter of 
historical fact, made solely in the interests of India, and without any desire to 
confer a favour on this country or from any belief in the policy of Imperial Pre- 
ference * I suppose, therefore, that I should he wrong in oxpressing gratitude for 
the differentiation, but T cannot refrain from expressing my satisfaction that it lias 
been found to be in the interest of Tndia to do what is undoubtedly in the interest 
of this country and I am confident that in other directions also it will be found 
that Tndinn industries are complementary rather than competitive with British.” 

"Reference here to certain classes of goods was made by the Prime 
Minister because of a statement made by our delegation, Our delegation 
marie this statement. 


“Theoretically, it might seem that preference in the case of protective duties would 
be excluded altogether, but practically the result has boon different. One of the 
most interesting things about the Indian system of protection is that it has led 
directly to what has been in effect, if not in intention, a preference for Empire goods. 

t'Vt '”' y l ' afi0S > Ivon a »<l steel and cotton piece-goods, it has been found 

that the imposition of a lower rate of duty on goods made in the United Kingdom 
is entirely consistent with Indian interests.” kingdom 


A , 1k1 ^at statement was repeated by the Honourable Sir Prank Noyce 
m his speech. He said that, so far as steel was concerned and bhe> 
textiles were .concerned, the differential duties were adopted solely in the 
interests of India. T challenge that statement. (Oil-position cries of 
Hear, hear. ) I know more about if. I know the whole, history of thia 
case, and I have got the report before me. In .1930, when the Textile 
Protection Act was passed, it was Imperial Preference, not only Imperial 
Preference, but it was forced upon us with a pistol in their hand, and 
the Honourable Member in charge of that Department on behalf of the 
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Government of India made the statement on the floor of this House: “If. 
you change it, we will withdraw the Hill.” I am .making a present of 
this to Sir Trank Noyce for’' him to read it. When i was in this Logi®- 
iature, I felt that even the small protection which was afforded to the 
textile industry if the Bill was withdrawn, the situation was so emer- 
gent, so dangerous that 1 stated on the floor of this House: “I do not 
agree with you, but since you have decided to withdraw this Bill, if I do 
not support you, I have no choice but to save the Bill.” ])o you say to 
me that this statement of our delegation is correct? I know * something 
about the Steel Bill. I had a great deal to do with it, and it is correct 
to this extent that differential treatment was offered. And that Bill was 
only for three, vears. Wo felt that during that short period the particular 
kind of steel th«ifc Grout .Britain imported here we could not make, find it 
would take some time before wo could make such an article, and we 
thought, therefore, that at the moment it was not desirable to put art 
exit a burden on the consumer at tho same time, though wc were aware 
and felt that indirectly we were prejudicing our industry, boeause it was 
a check to the growth of that particular kind of article being manufactur- 
ed. 'Still, believe me, I was a party to it. 1 realised that, I understood 
that, still, I said, lot us make a gesture of goodwill. And wo provided r 
that if at any time it was brought hr our notice, that the British steel 
which got this differential treatment was seriously competing with our 
steel, we reserved to ourselves the right to raise, the dutieR and it was 
so provided in the Statute, Never mind, I am not now carried away by 
that, T am only replying to the psychology behind. 1 would not have 
bothered about it or taken the trouble of studying that part. I will tell 
my Honourable friend, Dr. Matthai, never mind that psychology. Dr. 
Matthai’s case is that the terrible cataclysm, the complete dislocation of 
international trade generally was so grave, so dangerous that India could 
not stand aloof, but had to full in. Very well. Then, 1 asked him the 
question, will you tell me what is your opinion after three years? And 
that is the question which wc have to consular today. I am not going to 
discuss in detail, linseed this, or coffee, that. And that is where I differ 
and feel that the debate is off the iraek. The question before the House 
is this. Here, again, T may quote the words of my Honourable friend. 
Sir Trank Noyce, and I am extremely obliged to him, because T think 
he put it very frankly. I would like the Honourable Member to listen 
to what I am going to say. If T understood him rightly, the. Honourable 
Sir Trank Noyce stated the ease very frankly, and that, is the crux which 
this.House has got to consider. What did he say? He says’ “This 
Agreement must he continued, but, in mutters of some details, if you are 
not satisfied — correct me please if T am wrong, I am milv giving the gist 
of your words, — if you are, not satisfied in matters of details, then examine 
them by a Committee.” I would say “Yes” to that proposition at once 
if I could agree with him that it was a question of some details, some 
modifications in a few or two or three or five articles — T would sav, ves, 
even though personally I would not recommend a Committee of this 
House, as it would he perfectly useless. I would then suggest something 
different — I would say, after all, the framework, the structure of this 
Agreement we do not want to change, it is only with regard to some 
matters of detail, and the Government also now realise that those term* 
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do require further consideration before urging upon His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment on behalf of the United Kingdom to revise them. But, Sir, I 
would have suggested the appointment of a Committee of people who 
do understand their business. Have the Government even today got any 
idea after three years as to in what direction it requires revision even 1 
in details. What have they been doing for the last three years? 

Mr. N. M. tfoshj: Propaganda. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No. Government have nothing to say. They throw 
these papers at us. I asn much obliged to Hr. Matthai. It has given 
me lot of trouble to read all these things. They throw these statistics 
at us and say: “Here it is, got into a Committee’’. Supposing we do get 
into a Committee, what shall we. do? My friend, Mr. James, says: 
“We want to sit with Mr. Jinnah and discuss and examine”. This is- 
not a matter for examination. This is not a matter for our Legislature 
to decide upon. Supposing the Committee is appointed— I am talking- 
of details now — then, what happens? But, before that, let me point out 
that clause 14 of the Agreement itself provides that, if one party or the 
other is dissatisfied in respect of any of the articles mentioned, it will 
bo open to it to approach the other party and say what they want: “If 
an adjustment, is arrived at within six months, well and good. Otherwise 
it is open to the other party to give effect to what they think proper”. 
But 1 am still doubtful whether you can ask U. K. to change its. 
tariff with regard to the preferred list o£ exports by sitting on this Com- 
mittee and prepare a draft agreement rx-tiarir. After all, you have got 
to negotiate with His Majesty’s Government representing U. K. before 
any agreement can be readied. Will U. K. be on this Committee? Sup- 
posing, for instance, this Committee, or only Mr. James lays down that 
the preference on linseed should be raised to 20 per cent., wo cannot 
decide it here for U. K. We have no power to give effect to it, and, 
supposing, Sir, I definitely in my Committee say this and the Committee- 
report comes here and I endorse that, then, what is the value of it? It 
means an ullimntum that for linseed, this Parliament, this responsible 
Legislature of India, has decided that linseed should bo raised to 20 per 
cent. The Honourable Member in charge of the Government and' the 
Government will be merely a post office carrying the ultimatum of this 
House. That is not negotiating an agreement. Is this the object for which 
you want to appoint a Committee ? I say, Sir, that there was a clear 
duty and obligation on the part of the Government of India to have 
examined by now whether this Agreement requires any revision in details- 
or , not if that is the case. They ought to have been ready to put before 
this House their views that these are the articles where we must press 
for something more, and then the House might have, said: “Very well, 
we agreo with you”. You appoint some committee of experts, that will' 
go_ into_ it thoroughly, of men who know their business, who are specially 
skilled in this particular line like my friend, Hr. Matthai, and some 
commercial representatives, industrial representatives and agricultural re- 
presentatives. I know there are some in India. Then, let thorn put their 
heads together, go to London and negotiate as my Government, as my 
executive, and then come back to me and say to me: “Well, we have 
done our best, This is what we have got, and what we have got is good, 
and now we want this Legislature to accept it”. Well, Rir, if I then, 
don’t accept it, provided, of course, it is good for India, there must be- 
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something wrong with me. This motion tries to shunt us off to this futile 
Committee. It is in my opinion absolutely a dilatory motion; I do not 
admit the propriety of it. My main point is that, if a committee is to be 
appointed, it can only be on the basis that the basic principles of this 
Agreement continue. The main structure and the fundamental principles 
of this Agreement should' continue, and revision should take place with 
regard to matters of detail. I cannot subscribe to the view that it is 
■ a question of details, and I tell you why. This is a question not of repair. 
It is a question of rebuilding. Whether I am fright or wrong, it is for 
this House to decide. Why do I say it is a case for rebuilding? I tell 
my friend, Mr, James, that on the day this Ottawa Agreement was 
signed, the ship was sunk, and I am htye to see what I can do with the 
wreckage. T am doing salvage work. After this Ottawa Agreement a 
■Committee was appointed to consider whether the Agreement should be 
ratified by this House or not. We got two reports, dated 28th Novem- 
ber, 1932, the minority report, and the. majority report. At that time, 
the minority did not consist of Congressmen. The Congress Party was 
not here. This is what they say. 1 shall put it in a very few sentences. 
The majority report, to which my friend, Sir Honnasji Mody, was a 
party, said that the only test that they could apply to say whether it was 
good or bad was time and experience. Try it, they said and then we shall 
see. I ask Sir Ilommsji Mody and 1 ask any business man this question; 
You enter into an agreement and yon don’t know whether it is good for 
.you or bad for you. 

Sir H. P. Mody*. Bead the whole thing. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: T have not got the time, hut this was theif main 
point. 1 have got no particular grudge against Sir Hormasji Mody. 
I am only talking of the Committee, as a whole. Bub what did the 
minority consisting of three eminent men say? The Agreement whs not 
in the interest of India and should nob be ratified. Then, another Com- 
mittee was appointed after fifteen months, whose repoi-t dated 30th 
August, 1934, never was placed before this House; and, again, "mino- 
rity” and "majority” reports. I am trying to correctly represent the 
facts; again that Committee sat and concluded, the majority, that fifteen 
months wore not enough to really judge the proa and the corns of the 
question. Here is a business man who has been carrying on this business 
for fifteen months, and he says — ‘‘well, you cannot say yet, wait and 
see.” (Laughter.) Then, we again have the various arguments about 
"cataclysms”, and so on. But the minority practically say the same thing 
what f am saying now, that you should put an end to this Agreement and 
start negotiations to enter into an agreement with snch countries as yon 
can, having regard to the iirend of the trade and with the object of an 
■expansion of trade .... 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdnr Baliini): The Honourable 
Member has spoken for 25 minutes. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I do not want to speak any more, Sir, if you will 
■stop me. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair does not 
want to stop the Honourable Member. The Chair is simply reminding the 
Honourable Member of the time-limit that was arranged. 

Honourable Members: Go on, go on. 

Mr. M. A. Jinn ah: I do not want to take up the time of the House, 
but, you must remember, Sir, that I have no desire really to go ou with 
this matter any more, but, on the other hand, there has been a great 
deal of criticism from various parts of the House that they would like to. 
hear me, and, if they really want to hear my views, I am willing to give 
them my views, and, if I am to speak, I may nob be able to adhere to' 
the time-limit. I was going to say this. In the Minority Report dated 
the 28th November, 1982, at the time when the Agreement was ratified, 
the whole case was examined, and at that time the Minority Report made 
out its ease against the Agreement referring to the whole matter item by 
item. Of course I do not wish to say on the floor of this House that, when, 
you get preference, there is no benefit. That will be absurd. No one says 
that when you get preference, you will not probably increase your export 
trade with Great Britain. I do not dispute' that, but I am not concerned 
only with Great Britain. Great Britain only takes some part, a very 
big part no doubt, I admit that, 1 think it is 31 per cent, of the total, 
export trade. 

An Honourable Member: As a single party. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Certainly, it takes a considerable part, it is as much 
as 31 ger cent. You cannot increase that; so, whether it is one single 
party or whether there are three other parties, Great Britain takes 31 per 
cent. _ Sir, I have got to think of that Because of this preference, ipso 
fatno n must obviously mean some advantage, som.e benefit, T do not 
dispute it, and I agree ^ that the export trade with the United Kingdom 
must increase, necessarily, unless there are some other causes, but T have 
got to take my balance sheet: and if I have got other customers to the 
extent of 69 per cent, I find that, by entering into this coterie, this 
Empire unit, as against the rest of the world, call it retaliation, call it 
anything you like, I do not gain; it is obvious that other countries were 

Sne^ S tnp Brit T lon * b ! fore the 0ttQ ™ Agreement w„s 
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.-and that such and such exports are. prohibited absolutely. Beside ban 
on imports generally and reduction of foreign currency for payment of 
imports to five per cent., my Honourable friend has perhaps forgotten to 
note that they have had a system of compensation trade whereby they 
allow 100 per cent, to trade along those lines and treaties, with how many 
•countries, Germany has entered into on that basis? r Say, more than one 
•dozen. My Honourable friend', Sir Frank Noyce, said here that if you 
are going to enter into those agreements with,, various nations, you may 
as well call an economic conference of the world. But Great Britain 
has entered into 19 agreements with 19 countries. Did they call an 
economic conference of the world in order to enter into those agreements ? 
Why do you say to me, then, when I say to' my Government this, that 
you must enter into an agreement with such countries as possible ? I 
say '“wherever possible and whenever possible’’. It is for you to con- 
sider, it is for you to decide. Now, can I enter any agreement with 
any other country? I say, no, you have nothing to give as long as we 
are tied down by the Ottawa Agreement. All the imports of the com- 
petitive markets of this country are included in that long list of 163 
articles! What have I got left in my hand that T will give or offer to, 
anybody? Sir, nobody would look at mo. I say to Germany — “take my 
exports". They say, — “that is al[ right, what have you got to give me?” 
T say — “I have, given all that away to England”. (“Hear, hear” and 
Laughter.) You see you have fettered me; nobody would look at me, 
because I have got nothing to give, and this applies to all other countries! 
Well, Sir, therefore, my submission is this, that this Agreement, taking 
the cumulative effect, and examining the range of the entire list of exports 
and imports, is bad, and I have come [o this clear conclusion, and it is 
certainly not for the benefit to India; that I think is almost admitted, 
but I go further and say that it is detrimental to India; and so long as 
I do not got free from this Agreement, I shall never get a better agree- 
■ment with the United Kingdom or anybody else. (Hear, hear.) Why 
threaten us? Sir, I was really surprised at Dr. Matlliai, who, if he had 
•confined himself really to what he represents, it would perhaps have im- 
pressed us, but what did he say? Sir, everybody threatens us. He 
threatened saying: “Kemeinber, you have got to think of the goodwill”. 
"Now, what has Dr. Matthai got to do with that goodwill? Now, I do 
not see why I am to forfeit the goodwill of Great Britain. Why? I say 
'to Great Britain: “Believe me, I want arrangements with you, but it 
must be such as you and we shall benefit mutually, I am willing, again 
let us make an attempt.” And I will tell you why I want to give notice, 
— not in order to show bad will or lack of goodwill, but the reason why 
I want to give notice now is this: As a business-man, T have come to the 
‘conclusion that, if I cannot get better terms, substantially, mind you, 
uot just “details”, substantially, from England, then I do not want to 
go on with this had business, this losing business, and I do not want to 
lose, one month more of suffering loss, and I, therefore, give six months’ 
notice, if we can come to some arrangement, there will be no dislocation. 
'There will be no chaos and there will be no lack of goodwill. But I am 
told, "you are making a mistake”. The commercial people and bodies 
in the United Kingdom are dying to get hold of some excuse, and the 
moment you say this, they want to scrap it. So, do not do it. Well, 
•Sir, what answer can T give to that? If that is the feeling in England, 
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then Great Britain is making a very groat sacrifice in not disturbing this 
Agreement, Standing on tlie floor of this House, 1 want to show my 
goodwill to Great Britain, and I say: “l’ou arc really seriously suffering. 
I do not want this unjust Agreement, I want to come to a just agree- 
ment.” (Applause.) 

Well, Sir, I have finished, and I have only one word to say. it has 
been said that in this Committee motion, there is only one meaning and 
-no other meaning, that is to examine. But we have liad two Committees 
already, with the result*! have mentioned already. I say, therefore, this 
■Committee mojlion is a dilatory motion, and it is intended to evade the 
issue. A Committee either of this House or preferably any other Com- 
mittee of experts can only be justified' at all if it was a question of modifi- 
cation in details which I say it is not. Therefore, let us be. true to our- 
selves, there is no use of humbugging each other. Wo are convinced t-hal 
it is not a question of details, but basic principles. 1, therefore, suggesl 
that you should terminate and enter into a fresh agreement. What is the 
position in England? T will read to this House a message sent to India, 
-as late as February 12, from London: 

“The House of Commons by 208 votes to 135 approved of an increase in the 

-duty on linseed oil from 70 shillings to 100 shillings pt>r ton, Dr. L. Burgin, Parlia- 

mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, explained that it was designed to assist 
the crushing industry and recalled that the duty on foreign linseed and linseed oil 
was imposed in consequence of the Ottawa Agreement, with India. Major Hill* 
quoted figures showing a decline in Indian exports of linseed to Britain in 1935 
-and an increase in exports from Argentine and said that it seemed that preference 

was not valued by India. He suggested therefore that Argentine sued should be 

allowed to enter duty free.” / 


The , House understands that the urge that was made upon His 
Majesty’s Government, is to allow Argentine linseed to enter Great Britain 
.free of duty, that is to say take away the 10 per cent, preference. What 
is the answer? 

The message continues : 

‘‘Mr ; Herbert Williams contending that the duty on foreign linseed was causing- 
difficulties in Britain urged that a modification of it should be sought from the Gov- 
<mment of India, 

That is to say, Great Britain must write to the Government of India 
and say that we cannot give you any further preference on linseed as the 
-duty on linseed was causing difficulties to Britain. 

The message goes on : 


“Dr. Burgm replying said that the British Government could not alter the Ottawa 
Agreement unilaterally. It was not for him but for the Government of India to 
-say whether the duly justified Indian expectations. The suggestion for an arramre- 

ffidd 4, ouf ib 1 ‘I of In fj a waul .d be borne in mind, but he was unable g to 

bold out. the hope that they would negotiate a partial alteration when the time was 
*o near when the whole of the Ottawa Agreement would doubtless he reviewed,” 


In the context, one or two suggestions arc made to deal with linseed 
that is to say, the preference on Indian linseed should he repealed. What 
does that mean? It means that if His Majestv’s Government make anv 
proposals with regard to linseed to that effect probably we will make half 
a down proposals with regard to the merits of the duty on other articles 
. of imports and exports, and so on. Therefore, this Agreement is one 
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whole, it in inter dependent. If you take away one fink from fch.it, on nu® 
side, the whole thing breaks, whereas, if you take away one or two links 
from the other side, the whole link breaks. To use the words of Dr. 
Matthai, the whole thing is so balanced, thait he cannot say more than 
this that it is even. He will, however, contest the ^proposition that it 
is far more beneficial io Great Britain, “far more”, these are safe words; 
hut slightly or to some degree he would not say — to wliat degree he can’t 
say after three, years. ' r 

I, therefore, hope that the House will not be really led away by the 
usual cry, by the usual catch phrase, why not go into Committee, why 
not examine it. After all, you are the masters, you are the judges. I 
submit, the whole question is this, the whole issue between the Govern- 
ment and ourselves is this. If you go into Committee, take it from me, 
you will be kept roaming about for two years, and the object of the Gov- 
ernment is not to allow you to open negotiations until the Dominion 
Agreements expire at the end of 1937. (Hear, hear.) Do you want to fall' 
into this trap and give facilities to the Government to ensnare you and sup- 
port the dilatory motion for committee ? Then do it and suffer the loss for 
two years. (Loud and Prolonged Cheers.) 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan (Member for Commerce’ 
and ^Railways) : Sir, it is difficult at the end of a three days debate to 
attempt to meet all, or even a large number of, the points that have been 
sought to be made during the course of the debate. I shall, however, 'n 
winding up the debate, lake up some of the more important points which 
have been brought forward in the course of the debate, and try to meet 
them, not merely with the object of meeting them, but to use them as 
illustrations to show that the very course of the debate has been the best 
argument that could be put forward in support of the motion for the con- 
sideration and discussion of this matter in committee. Nothing could have 
illustrated better than this debate has done that it is extremely necessary 
and is eminently desirable that before any final decision can be come to 
on this matter, whether that decision be the termination of the Agreement, 
or reconstruction of the Agreement or repair in details, the matter has got 
to be looked at more closely and in a manner which w'ould permit of a 
much freer interchange of views between the different sections than is at 
all possible in a debate in the whole House, however prolonged that debate 
may be. Let me, as I have sairl, mainly for the purpose of illustration 
first deal with some of the points raised from various quarters of the House 
in regard to this matter. The very first point, sought to be made, by the 
Honourable the Leader of the Opposition in this connection was that Ihe- 
United Kingdom had not declared its intention of denouncing this Agree- 
ment under the provisions of Article XIV of the Agreement, and that, 
therefore, this was the best possible argument in support of the view that 
this Agreement is detrimental to the interests of India and that, as the 
United Kingdom is not seeking to denounce it, therefore India should 
denounce it. Well, Sir, with very great respect for the Honourable the 
Leader of the Opposition, I do not see at all that even assuming that his 
premise was correct, the conclusion necessarily follows. Hn views only 
one aspect of the question; he seems to imagine that assuming that the 
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Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muliam- 
madan Rural) : Sir, may 1 rise on a point of personal exphma- 
4 ™‘ tion, if he desires it? I think it is entirely misrepresenting my 
argument unconsciously . What I was trying to point out is this, — -and 1 
shall put it in two sentences. My first point was that Great Britain has 
undoubtedly gained, and, therefore, from that direction we have noUiope 
of wanting or expecting any termination. Therefore, we must examine it 
from our point of View, and, inasmuch as it has hurt us, wo must take 
the initiative of terminating it. That is the argument. 

The Honourable Sir Stuhammad Zafrullah Khan: Sir, I accept the 
explanation on this part of the argument put forward by the Honourable 
the Leader of the Opposition. I regret that I should have misunderstood 
him, but I do assure him that that certainly is the impression tlmt I re- 
ceived when I-heard him. However, it is not my object to show thill f 
understood him better than lie himself understood himself, and, therefore, 
I accept his explanation. -With this brief preliminary remark that it is 
possible for an agreement between two parties to work to the satisfaction 
of both or to the dissatisfaction of both or to the satisfaction of one* and 
the dissatisfaction of the other, or vice versa 1 shall proceed to examine 
the question whether any desire lias or has not been expressed or indicated 
on the other side for revision of this Agreement. I understand tlmt the 
argument is that, as there has been no indication on tlio other side in 
support of denunciation, we might safely assume that, so far ns the other 
side is concerned, at any rate, there is no grievance. Again, I cliallengi 
the validity of that contention. Before, however, T go on to do that, urns 
I remind the House that when Mr. James was meeting the contention that 
the European Chambers of Commerce in this country had expressed no- 
views about this matter, and he informed the House that the Chambers- 
through t-hoir Presidents and by other means had expressed the view that 
they were in favour of the continuation of the Ottawa Agreement subject 
to modifications in certain directions, it was vehemently contended on the- 
other side, more particularly by Dr. Banerjea, that that meant that there- 
was a desire even on the part of the European Chambers to terminate the 
Agreement ; because, he said, a desire for revision means a desire to ter- 
minate. If I may make use of that argument, I will put my case in this 
way. If I can show that there lias been expressed in the United Kingdom 
a desire for revision of the Ottawa Trade Agreement, then, T shall have mot 
the case that there has been no indication of any such desire on the other 
side, and, therefore, in default of the indication of any such > desire, we 
may assume that the Agreement has worked to the entire satisfaction ot 
the other side. 

Now, Sir, Mr. James made reference to a report- of a Committee of the. 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce, in the United Kingdom which 
had been set up to examine theso Ottawa preferences. In the course of 
that report, the word “Dominion” has been throughout used as referring 
to the other parties to the Ottawa Agreements; and I might make it clear 
that, in the first paragraph, where the appointment of the Committee is 
referred to, it is made perfecllv clear that the expression “Dominion” is 
being used ’ throughout as including Tndia. Now, what are the conclusion*-, 
arrived at by that Committee? 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ealiimr 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta).] 


n 
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This Committee was appointed in order to obtain information from 
■constituent Chambers as to the value and effects of tbe Ottawa series of 
Agreements, the results derived therefrom and views as to the amendments 
and revisions desirable in the interests of intra-imperial trade. The report 
of the Committee states that a considerable amount of interest lias been 
•shown in the proposal that a revision of the Agreement should be under- 
taken, and it recommends that negotiations should be. opened at the earliest 
opportunity and stresses the point that, in any revision of the Agreements, 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom should reserve to them- 
selves the right to impose duties or quotas on the products of a dominion 
if at any time it is found necessary to do so for the safeguarding of United 
Kingdom industries. 

That, Sir, is one indication, and here is another. Tbe Federal ion of 
British Industries, an equally important commercial association in the 
United Kingdom, has expressed its views in somewhat similar levins, lb 
says this: 

"The Federation also desires to raise the question of tho. treatment accorded to 
manufactured goods from the overseas Empire which are imported into the United 
Kingdom market. These manufactured goods are at present admitted free of duty 
into this country with the exception of certain products which come under the McKenna 
■or other budgetary duties. The Federation recognises the motives which at the time 
prompted tho grant of unconditional free entry but urges that reconsideration of the 
treatment accorded by Great Britain to Empire manufactured goods is now due,” 

That is the point that I sought to make in my* opening speech, that the 
right of free entry into the United Kingdom, particularly of manufactured 
.and semi-manufactured goods, is a concession which British commerce and 
British industries are beginning to look very critically at. Agijin, in 
Parliament, in the debates of 11th February] 1936, under the Import 
Duties Act of 1982, references will lie found to the volume of opinion in 
the United Kingdom against the linseed preference to which we attach 
•considerable importance. It is also significant that the attention of the 
House of Commons has on three occasions been drawn to India’s growing 
share of the carpet market in 'the United Kingdom, particularly by the 
Member for Kidderminster, an important centre of the United Kingdom 
■carpet industry. Again, Mr. Howard, M.V., in the House of Commons, 
on Tuesday, the 24th April, 1934, asked the! President of the Board of 
'Trade what further steps he proposed to take to safeguard the British iron 
industry against undue competition from within the Empire, having regard 
to the fact that tbe imports of pig-iron from India had increased from 
15,372 tons foj* the three months, January to March, 1933, to 23,213 
tons for the same period in 1934. 

Now, Sir, with the merits or demerits of this criticism of the working 
of the Ottawa Trade Agreement in the United Kingdom, I am not con- 
cerned. But I do wish to impress upon the House that it is not correct 
to contend that there has been no desire for a revision expressed on the 
United Kimrdorn side, and that, therefore, we may here assume that the 
Agreement has worked to the entire satisfaction of the other party to the 
Agreement. 

The next point that was sought to be made by the Honourable the 
Header of the Opnos'ition was that the whole procedure adopted for 
•entering into the Ottawa Trade. Agreement was entirely wrong, that India 
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: should have beau done was that we should have waited 
till the six months’ period provided for by section 4 of the 
British Import Dutiefi Act hud expired, that we should then have 
begun to watch the. effect of the Import Duties Act upon our exports to 
the United Kingdom, and that, if wo found that serious harm was being 
•done to the interests of India, it would then have been time enough to 
•start negotiations v*ith the United Kingdom for entering hrto a trade 
-agreement. Again, Sir, with great respect, I challenge the wisdom of 
that, suggestion. What is being suggested is this, that India should not 
bare taken advantage of file intervening period between April, 10;S2, and 
.the 15th November, 1082, which was being afforded, tn enter into an 
-agreement, that she should have allowed the Dominions to enter into 
■agreements with the United Kingdom, that she should have placed herself 
■or allowed herself to be placed at a disadvantage, not only with regard to 
the United Kingdom, but also with regard to the Dmifinions, that- she 
■should have permitted herself to be placed in the same category as 
foreign countries against which preferences were being accorded to the 
Dominions, and that, later on, when she was convinced, by watching the 
■course of trade between the United Kingdom and India that. India had 
.become a loser, she should have gone and begged the Untied Kingdom to 
■enter into a trade, agreement with her. The Honourable Member went on 
1o observe, that, by accepting an invitation to Ottawa, India went to a 
'Conference, where she was the weakest of the units taking part in that 
'Conference. May I observe that, if India had allowed herself to be 
placed in the position which the Honourable the. Lender ui the Opposi- 
tion now suggests she should have placed herself in. she. would not only 
have, been the weakest unit in any Conference, hut that she would have 
placed .herself in a hopeless position and would certainly not- have got 
■any agreement which could be called a reciprocal agreement between the 
United Kingdom and India. The obvious reply from the United King- 
•dom at that stage would have been: “You were given an opportunity of 
entering into an agreement at a time when neither side was quite sure as 
to what detailed results would follow from this Agreement, you were not 
willing to make an effort that something should he arranged' which might- 
help to fester mutual trade between the two countries. Tf you had found 
that the Import Duties Act did not operate in any manner which placed 
you at any disadvantage, you would not haw made any effort to come, to 
an agreement. You were acting selfishly in your own interests alone, 
you did not desire the mutual benefit of the two countries. Now that 
you find that the Import Duties Act is operating to your disadvantage, 
you come and seek an agreement; there is nothing doing.” T submit, 
'Sir. that it would have been criminal neglect of the vital interests of India 
to have declined the invitation to Ottawa and to have let slip the oppor- 
tunity of coming to an agreement with the United’ Kingdom. But. 
then, this is exactly the kind of thing that could far better be examined 
and sifted in committee than is possible during the course of a debate 
in the whole House. 

Sir, a point was raised by the Honourable the Leader of the 
Opposition — it has been raised by other Members also — that Govern- 
ment should themselves have examined the working of the Ottawa 
'Trade Agreement between the two countries and should have come 
forward with specific proposals to this House. Sir, Government have 
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throughout been watching and examining the working of the Ottawa 
Trade Agreement. But I do submit with great respect that they would 
not have been carrying out the undertaking which they had given to- 
the House ii they had. alter this examination, come forward with a 
cut-ami dried scheme before the House and said: “Now, you must 
agree 1. > this scheme, as a basis for the revision of the Ottawa Trade 
Agreement.’’ The House was at one time anxious flint they should be* 
given an opportunity of examining the working of this Trade Agreement 
so that' they could advise Government, with regard to future modifica- 
tions before Government- made up their own minds, and that part of the 
material upon which Government should decide us to wliat should he 
done should be flip views expressed in this House or in committee. Surely. 
Sir, it is now reversing the, process to blame Government that- they have 
not been fair to the House, because they hare not come forward with a 
cut-and-dried schenw : and it is no compliment- to the House to sug- 
gest that the House should not have been invited to set up a committee, 
and, later on, to examine the question in full Session, hut- that- the 
House should have been invited merely to say “yes’’ or “no” to a 
scheme put forward by Government on the basis of their own examina- 
tion of the preferences. This suggestion is not fair to the House, and <•> 
its acceptance would have unduly restricted the right- of the House with 
regard to this matter which arose out of an undertaking given by Gov- 
ernment. The. undertaking was that Government would place these 
figures before the House, and that it would he the view of the House 
that would rule the question, and not the view of Government. Then, 
it was said- "You placed the figures of the working of the Agreement 
for the first year before a Committee of tli'is House for examination by 
that Committee, that Committee examined the question, a minority of 
the Committee made a recommendation that Government should make 
attempts to get into bilateral trade agreements with other countries. 
Why did Government make no effort to put into practice that recom- 
mendation of a minority of that Committee?’’ 

[At- this stage, Mr. President- (The Honourable Sir Abdur ’Rahim) 1 
resumed the Chair,] 

Sir, I might meet that argument merely by saying that it might be 
extremely embarrassing if Government were committed to putting into 
practice the recommendations of a minority as well ns of a majority of 
a Committee set up by the House. But, apart altogether from that 
consideration, Government have examined this question, and, though 
Government have not been able to conclude agreements with other 
countries which might be described as strictly bilateral agreements in* 
the sense in which the expression has come to be understood in recent 
years, the House is w-ell aware that the Agreement, with Japan — the 
convention ana trade protocol — was concluded after the Ottawa Trade, 
Agreement, and that is an outstanding example, of the efforts made by 
Government to explore all avenues for the expansion of trade with other 
countries. Government have also examined the question of bilateral 
trade agreements with other countries, ■ more particularly the European 
countries which have adopted certain schemes of restriction with regard 
to the’ir trade, and Government have, from time to time, during question- 
hour, and, in the course of this debate, given reasons why it has not 
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been possible to enter into bilaterial trade agreements with those 
countries. Government’s case on this aspect of the question lias been 
put forward in an extremely able speech made by Sir Girja Shankar 
Bajpai in the course of the debate. 

Another point taken was — and 1 believe it was raised by Setli Govind 
Das — that increases, in our exports to the United Kingdom cannot be 
■ due to the Ottawa Agreement, as the increase in exports of non- 
preference articles has been far greater than the increase in the export of 
preference articles, — agaiif an instance where an argument plausible on 
the surface has been put forward, but which would not bear detailed 
examination. It is quite plausible to say: “You say that the Ottawa 
Agreement has helped certain articles and that it was designed to help 
the export trade between India and the United Kingdom with regard to 
those articles. You have a list of those articles in Schedules A, B and 0, 
we know which articles are preference articles. Let us look at the figures. 
We find that though there lias been some increase in the export trade of 
India to the United Kingdom with regard to those articles, there has been 
a much larger increase with regard to articles to which these preferences 
did nob extend and, therefore, the conclusion is that the Trade Agree- 
ment has not done anything for us. Certain other factors have been in 
■operation which arc responsible for the increase both Midi regard to 
preference articles and also with regard to non-preference articles. “ 1 

submit, that this is an extremely good 'illustration of the kind of argument 
that her, been sought to bo putt forward in the whole House — which 
could certainly not be pressed in committee, because the answer would 
have been ready. And the answer briefly is this: that the argument is 
not based on correct prremises. Thirst, lot me make one observation, 
that it’does not necessarily follow, as a general argument, that the Ottawa 
Agreement would have been, found to lie of value to India only in case the 
increase in the export of preference articles had been greater than the 

increase in the export of non-preference articles It, is quite possible — 

I am not referring to this particular Agreement, I am taking the general 
argument — that, in arriving at an agreement, the representatives of one 
■side may not lay so much enrphasis upion commodities with regard to 
which they feel that their country is in a secure posiiion, and they might 
■wish to safeguard commodities with regard 1o which they might be afraid 
that the conditions that have necessitated an agreement might operate 
prejudicially in the absence of certain adjustments. In such a case, the, 

question would be, have the articles, for which preferences have been 

■obtained and which might otherwsie have suffered, shown any increase or 
maintained their position, in either of which eases it would be perfectly 
legitimate to argue that the Agreement has served its purpose, and it 
would not be a valid argument to psoint to other articles which the Agree- 
ment does not cover in order to show that, as there has been an increase in 
their case, the Agreement has not been of any value. But that is n 
general argument: T shall go on to deal with the specific argument that 
has been advanced in this connection, (Interruption ) Ts it a fact that 
there, has been an increase in the export of articles to which the terms of 
the Ottawa Trade Agreement do noi apply in any manner? T am pur- 
posely pout, ling it in this wide form. I took pains to explain in my opening 
speech that the Agreement has several aspects: not merely one aspect that 
At secures preference foi certain articles. I explained 'the right of free 
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entry I adverted to the preferences and also referred to the Schedule I> 
articles, and T will explain again what, the schedule. T> articles .... 

Seth Glovind Das (Central I'roviiu-es Hindi Divisions . Non-Muham- 
madan V May I ash one question? 

Mr. President (Tho HonourahD Sir Abdur RuhiifliV The Honourable' 
Member does not give way. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: These questions — 
are they not the best argument in support of the proposition that the 
matter should be examined in committee? 1 start my argument ; an 
Honourable Member desires to put a question: if we had been sitting in.' 
committee, questions could be pul. freely and answers given; but 
Honourable Members will recognise that that, cannot be done in the whole 
House i?ne line of argument might give rise, to several questions, aud- 
it would be manifestly impossible to resolve all of them satisfactorily in 
the whole House. Thai is the reason, I submit, why this matter had’ 
better he examined in committee where questions could be put and 
answers given in a much more satisfactory way. The mere desire to ash <- 
questions is itself an indication that Honourable Members know and feel 
that it would be far better to examine this matter in committee. To- 
resume: with regard to schedule D, the position is this: certain articles 
yvhieh are mentioned in the Schedule and which had not been entered in 
Schedule 1 to the Import Duties Act, that is to say, which had not a 
right of free entry to tho United Kingdom from all countries — were, at the 
request of the Indian delegation, placed in the Schedule, that is to say, 
the right of free entry from all countries was extended to them, because- 
India, finding that she was the principal supplier of these articles to the- 
U. K , wanted to continue to export them free to the U. K., without the 
restriction of certificates of origin to prove that they were articles of 
Empire origin. Now, the value of this right of free entry with regard to- 
these particular articles is this: that though India is the chief supplier of, 
the Unitea Kingdom with regard to these articles, there is a certain- 
amount of danger that those articles might be ousted from the market by 
synthetic, substitutes- In this connection, the question would be, — what 
is the cost, of these articles, and what would be the cost of suitable 
substitutes So long as the cost of a' suitable substitute continues to be 
higher than the cost of the article itself. — the danger would not be serious. 

The moment it becomes possible to manufacture substitutes and put 
them on the market on a commercial basis, the right of free entry would' 
become extremely valuable; or, to put it in another way, if there were 
no right of free entry, these articles would bo at a great disadvantage. 

Take, for instance, the case of jute manufactures. One of tho main- 
features of post-war industrial research has been the search for efficient 
substitutes for jute as the raw material of merchandise containers. Every 
increase in the price of jute stimulates that research, and I would assure 
Honourable Members that the danger to jute manufactures is by no means- 
fanaiful or imaginary. To a very great extent, cement, which was formerly 
packed in gunny bags, is now marketed in paper bags, The exploration 
for substitutes is on the increase: therefore, this right of free entry withu 
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regard to these Schedule D articles is of great value. Here you have an 
instance of articles which are not preferred articles, but the export of 
which is certainly being maintained, and even stimulated by their finding 
a place in this Schedule D, and thus securing the right of free entry. 

Take, again, raw cotton: it enjoys no preference, as I have explained, 
in the U. K. But it is an article the export of which to the U. IL and 
the greater consumption of which in the U. If. mills is being encouraged 
by the Ottawa Agreement for the reason that it is in pursuance of article 8 
of the Agreement that the Indian Lancashire Cotton Committee has been 
set up and is mailing efforts in the direction of research and better 
marketing and so on, to secure larger consumption of Indian cotton in the 
United Kingdom mills. As a result of these efforts, the consumption of 
Indian Colton in the United Kingdom has almost doubled during the last 
three years. 


I come now to the question whether the increase in the export of non- 
preferred articles from India to the United Kingdom is in respect of 
those articles which are not affected by the Agreement at all, in which 
case there might be some validity in the argument, that we are examining, 
or whether it is in respect of those articles the export of which is stimulated 
by the Trade Agreement though they are not preferred articles. Let us 
examine the figures from that point of view. The figures arc these: 
between 1931-32 and 1934-35, the exports of preferred items to the United' 
Kingdom luul increased from fill' 3 to !-!(> 7 mires, /.<■., just over ton per 
cent. The exports of non-pro ferred articles had increased from 9'6 to 


L1'4 eroroH, i <•., 38’5 per cent. That was the point sought to bo made, 
and, as I say, on the surface there is some plausibility in this argument; 
but, now, let us examine it more closely. The Agreement covers articles 
other than those to which preference lias beon given: I have said, these 
arc articles in Schedule D and also raw cotton. The articles. in Schedule 
D are shellac, jute, myrabolams, broken rice, mica, raw hemp. These 
enjoy no preference, but have been secured free entry into the United 
Kingdom at the instance of the Indian delegation. The other non- 
preferred article is raw cotton. Take the figures relating to non-preferred 
articles and divide them, into two groups—figures relating to non- 
preferred articles which nevertheless arc covered by the Ottawa Agreement 
aB I have explained, and the figures relating to non-preferred articles 
which are not covered by the Agreement at all. “What is the result?' 
It is this, the exports of non-preferred commodities covered by the 
Agreement, that is, Schedule 39 articles and raw cotton, have increased 
from 5-8 crores in 3931-32 to 7 '95 crores in 3934-35, or by 37 per cent. 
On the other hand, exports from India to the United Kingdom of articles, 
entirely outside the Agreement have, in the same period, decreased from 
3-78 io 3 41 crorCB or by 9 -8 per cent. What becomes then of the argu- 
ment that the export of articles that are not affected by the Ottawa 
Agreement at all has been stimulated and has increased? There lias been 
no increase whatever: on the other hand, there has been an appreciable 
decrease. As I have said, that is an extremely good illustration of the 
tact that, il only puma jar, in arguments arc going to be put from one side 
or the other, the matter cannot be satisfactorily examined by means of 
formal speeches during the course of which free exchanges of views, 
explanations and criticisms are not possible. In committee, it would be' 
possible to say: "Yes, your figures are correct, but here is another factor 
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on the oilier side for which you have made no allowance.'' 1 do not 
take up the position at all that there can be no other view of this matter 
except the one that I have adopted: we could examine it thoroughly in 
•committee and the matter could be argued from all points of view. I 
do not take up the position that nothing can be said or pointed out on the 
•other side which would not require further examinaticgi. Sir, before I go 
on to the next point, may I make one further observation? Throughout 
llie debate, Honourable Members, who have criticised the working of the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement, have assumed that fhe entire increase in the 
volume o>( United Kingdom exports to India is due to the Agreement, and 
that no part of the increase in the Indian exports to the United Kingdom 
can he ascribed to the Agreement. Sir 1 leave it to the House to judge 
how far such an attitude can be described as fair. 

Then, a point was sought to be made by, I think, Mr. Satyamurti, 
who said : 

“You made this Agreement m August, 1932, and put it into force in January, 
1933. Article 14 provides that, in regard to individual commodities, if occasion arises, 
some! modification might lie made, not necessarily through denunciation or reconstruc- 
tion of the whole Agreement, hut by correspondence with regard to that particular 
commodity IVhul have you done? You made that argument and then you went to 
sleep and did nothing ut all under that article : if you lmd shown that you had taken 
action under this article in resj^eefc of a single commodity, that would bo some indi- 
cation that you had done something to protect India’s interests and we might have 
been more disposed to trust you in regard to this matter.'' 

My reply is. it is true that the provision of article 14, to which the 
Honourable Member lias referred, has not been called into play during 
ill oho three years; bui it would not be true to say that the Government of 
India ln\ve not been watching the working of the Agreement from that 
point of view, and that no modifications have been secured since the 
Agreement was put into force. Modifications have been secured, anrl I 
shall point to two in the course of the next few minutes, but it was not 
necessary to bring into play the machinery provided under article 14, 
been use modifications could be secured without il. Here are those two 
instances. The Government of India found that there was a complaint 
that the rice preference into the United Kingdom was being nullified by 
fhe fact that there was a very small duty upon paddy and that, therefore, 
Spanish producers of paddy found it a profitable means of expanding their 
exports of paddy to the United Kingdom, and thus evading the preference 
enjoyed by India in respect of rice, to ship paddy to the United Kingdom 
which was subject only to a duty of about l /10th of a penny per lb. and 
to have it milled in England: so that the c-xports of paddy from Spain to 
England had risen from nothing at all to about 60,000 c-wt. in a year. 
That having been brought to the notice of the Government of India', the 
Government of India at once took steps to put right the position. They 
pointed out to His Majesty’s Government that this slate of affairs waB 
likely to nullify the rice preference. His Majesty’s Government responded 
to the suggestion made by the Government of India 1 , and paddy was 
■subjected to a duty of two-thirds of a penny per pound in the United 
Kingdom which amounfs to 7o per cent., ad valorem. Since then, the 
result has been that the exports of paddy to the United Kingdom from 
Spain have again gone down to vanishing point, and this breach, that 
was threatened in respect of the rice preference, has been averted. 
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Another preference, which was at one time in clanger of being nullified, 
•was that enjoyed by oilseeds, and more, particularly groundnuts. This 
preference was threatened by the import of soya beans, which was on the 
United .Kingdom free list, mainly from Manchuria.. That has also been 
set right. Since August last this commodity has been subjected to a 
10 per cent, ad vulnrrm duty. 

On the other baud, it might be said: “You wore informed by the 
'Committee set up in 1031 that the preference in favour of coffee had not 
resulted in as great a benefit ns you gave ns to understand it. would 
result in, and wliat did you do about it?" Now, with regard to coffee, the 
position is this. The, 1934 Committee, which found that the preference 
was, not working as much in favour ol' this article as was expected, made 
the following observations in this connection: 

“We were informed by certain other Members”, — (Dr. Dedouza and Mr. James 
who were particularly interested in coffee production ), — that the full benefit of the 
preference will not bo available until the Indian producers have taken steps to 
overcome the disadvantages mentioned in the departmental report and undertake 
intensive marketing propaganda in their more important markets.” 

Tlio finding of the Committee, therefore, was that they felt that full 
advantage had not been taken of the coffee preference by Indian producers 
■of coffee. It was, therefore, obviously impossible for the Government of 
India to press their case with the United. Kingdom Government. In 
consultation, however, with the interests concerned, ns Honourable 
Members are aware, the Government of India brought before the Legis- 
lature a Coffee Cess Bill, which has now become the Coffee Cess Act, for 
the purpose of encouraging research, marketing and propaganda which is 
expected to yield a twofold result — -it) might stimulate- the export of 
coffee .from India, and, if it succeeds in doing so to a satisfactory degree, 
it might, achieve the desired object; but if it- does not succeed in doing so, 
India will then have a ease to go to the Uniter] Kingdom Government 
and to say: “the defect on our side has been removed, nevertheless we 
are at a disadvantage, and, therefore, we ask you to mend matters.” 

Another point that was sought to be made was — another illustration 
fco^ show how if the matter were discussed in committee, a good many 
misconceptions that exist in certain parts of the TIousc might be cleared 
up— it was said that India’s balance of trade had not improved, and that 
the main object for which preferences had been obtained had not matcrialiS' 
-ed, and that-, therefore, we should scrap the Agreement. Sir, it is too 
late at this stage to enter into a detailed examination of figures, but I am 
afraid some figures are necessary to meet tlic argument. The balance of 
trade in merchandise, after all it is the, only thing that matters with regard 
to this aspect of the case, — the balance of trade in merchandise in 1932- 
33, which was the year during which the Ottawa preferences were only 
paitially operative, as they started in January, 1933, — the balance of trade 
m favour of India in that year was four crores. Since then, it has risen 
m one year more than in the other two years, but the tendency has been 
upwards. In 1934-35, the balance of trade was 22 crores, and the figures 
that have come in up to now with regard to 1935-36 show that the balance 
at the end of the year will be round about 28 crores. So it cannot be said 
that the balance of trade in favour of India has not risen. It has risen, it 
has steadily improved, and the improvement is progressive, and, there- 
fore, it is not a valid criticism to suggest that the Ottawa preferences have 
not reflected themselves in the balance of trade with regard to merchandise. 
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Then, Sir, it was stated on belialf of some Honourable Members that 
appeals had. been made from Government Benches that this matter should 
be considered from a purely commercial or economic point of view, and 
that our repeated insistence upon this indicated a guilty conscience. Now, 
Sir, that is not so. As a matter of fact, when I. put forward that con- 
sideration before the House to begin with, T said that T was convinced that 
there was no desire to examine this matter in any saetion of the House 
except from a purely commercial or economic point of view, but 1 regret 
to have to observe that though the general trend of the debate has been-, 
to take up some line of argument with regard *to the actual working of 
the Agreement, I am afraid, Ihere have been indications to show that in 
certain sections of the House at any rate, certain Honourable Members 
arc being influenced by political considerations in pronouncing their verdict 
upon the working of the Ottawa Agreement, Let me give two or three 
instances. Mr. Joshi said: “It is no use looking at this Agreement, it is 
wrong in its very conception, because it creates a certain kind of economic- 
unit in the world comprising Iho British Empire, and thus imposes restric- 
tions upon International trade”. 

To this extent it might he said the, argument was Imsod on economic 
considerations; but then he proceeded to say: “So far as you nre concerned,, 
you should not have agreed to it, because you are a subordinate Govern- 
ment, and, being a subordinate Government, any agreement that you 
enter into is bound to work to the detriment of India”. Sir, I call that 
an entirely political argument and, so far as this matter is concerned 1 , 
it is on entirely invalid argument. 

Then, I believt it was Mr. It. Las who said that when the ludu- 
Japaneso Protocol and Trade Convention was settled and drafted, the 
Commerce Member of the Government <>f Lndia was not permitted to sign 
it on behalf of the Government, of India, and Mr. 11. Dus went on to. 
say: “Sir, that being so, it is no use talking to us of figures or of statistics; 
that being our position, we cannot possibly countenance the continuance 
of the Ottawa Trade Agreement”. That again, I venture to submit, Sir, 
is a political argument. On the basis of that argument, I imagine Mr. B. 
Das would be prepared to denounce the Tndo-Japnnose Protocol also, 
because it indicates the inferior political status of Tndia, without looking 
into the question whether it is working to the benefit of Tndia or not. 
That argument means, if if means anything at all, that Mr. l)as wants- 
to reject the Ottawa Agreement on political grounds without, examining it 
in detail, and that is one of the reasons why he does nut want to go into- 
committee over it. Ho will not examine it in committee, because, accord- 
ing to him, the only relevant consideration is that our Commerce Member 
was not permitted to sign the Tiulo-Tapanese Protocol on behalf of the 
Government of India! 

Then, my Honourable friend, Mr. Sutyamurti, though, as usual, he- 
was much more careful than some other Honourable Members were in 
this connection, — said: “We arc hard put to it to control our emotions 
in this connection. Don’t talk to us of goodwill, that upsets us. Do not 
irritate us over this matter, It is difficult for us to keep our attention to. 
the purely economic side of the matter. We want to look at it from the 
purely business point of view, but don't talk to us of goodwill”. That 
gives an indication of the direction in which his own mind was working, 
and of the direction in which the minds of other Honourable Members. 
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might be working. Some of them may not bo. so careful to distinguish 
between the emotional and political aspect and the economic and com- 
mercial aspect of the matter as the Honourable Member is. 

Now, lot me say that these political considerations have nothing to do 
with ibis matter. This Agreement, good, had or indifferent, wisely entered 
into or • unwisely entered into was entered into by a Delegation on behalf 
of India. If the matter had stopped there, you could have said: “You 
chose your own Delegation, you gave your own instructions to them, and 
we are entitled to assume that you were dictated to from Whitehall and 
you were compelled to .accept whatever was offered." That is not so. 
When the Delegation was appointed, an assurance was given to the [louse 
that if this Delegation did arrive at a trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom or with eu\ ol the Dominions, and that agreement involved any 
changes in the Ipdian tariff system, such changes would not be carried into 
effect without the concurrence of the Legislature. In pursuance of that 
obligation, the whole Agreement, portions which would involve changes in 
the tariff, ns well as portions which would not involve any such change's — 
the whole of it. was placed before the Legislature for its approval. And 
it was open to the 1-louse then cither to accept it or to reject it or to 
suggest modifications with regard to it. There 1 is nothing whatever to 
show that the consideration of this matter by the House was in any 
manner affected by political motives. The House was entirely free to 
consider it from a purely economic and commercial point of view; and 
if the House did consider it from the economic and commercial point ol 
view, what is there in tlio argument: “Because you are a subordinate 
Government, or your Commerce Member was not permitted to sign the 
Indo-Japnnosc Trade Protocol, because our emotions are involved in the 
matter, we do not think that the Agreement was ever likely to work for 
the benefit of the country”? ‘ _ i 


Then, bir, it has been suggested that this Agreement was brought about 
with a pistol held to our head. An Honourable Member has said: “The 
United Kingdom passed this Import Duties Act. and enforced it in 1982. 
Did they consult you about it? No. Then, you were told that, unless you 
came in, these duties were going to be imposed upon you, that you would 
be penalised and ii was under that threat you came in”. Let us examine 
this a little furthoi and see whether there is any substance in this conten- 
tion. Was the Import Duties Act. directed against India? Was the Im- 
port Duties Act eimcled with a desire to force India into a trade agreement? 
Was the crisis of 1981 and the eliaos and confusion to which it led, 
engineered by the British (iovormuenl for the purjiosc that they might 
turn over from a free trade policy to a protectionist policy and then force 
India to enter into something like the Ottawa Trade Agreement? Gould 

inooe • Imowi "K wIlnt 1|; ^ happened in 31)81 and the early part of 

19ow, hurly and honestly say that there were not good grounds for Great 
Britain to review her commercial policy, and if she found it necessary to 
“08° 111 ™ e interests of her own commerce and industries, to reverse' her 1 
policy and start on a new one? Tf that was so, that new policy was 
responsible for the Import Duties Act. The considerations which led to 
the passing of this Act had nothing whatever to do with forcing India into, 
a trade agreement. Before this Act was passed, with certain exceptions, 
k lngdolu wns admitting goods of all nations free, whereas 
United Kingdom goods were subjected to tariffs practically all over the 
world. I am not arguing hi support of or against the policy of the Import 
Duties Act. Those icsponsible for the tariff policy of the United Kingdom 
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•decided that this state of affairs was detrimental to the interests of the 
United Kingdom and should be put an end to and the Import Duties Act 
was passed. 7 maintain that, by passing this Act, the United Kingdom 
did not fashion a pistol for India and hold it to her temple in order to 
induce her to enter into this Agreement. It was realised that the Act 
would apply not only to foreign goods, but also to Dqpninion and Indian 
goods, and the United Kingdom said: “We must leave room for adjust- 
ments with the Dominions and India. We shall not enforce these duties 
against the Dominions and India for u sufficiently long period to enable 
.them to decide what they are going to do about it." It was open to them, 
and it would have been in accord with the policy advocated by some 
•sections of the House during the debate, if the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment had said: “We shall impose these duties on everybody, and leave 
the Dominions and India to come to an agreement if and when they 
choose’'. They did not do that. They left the Dominions and India free 
for six months to come to a decision of their own. Again, this provision 
did not apply to Indian exports alone : it applied to all imports into the 
United Kingdom from the Dominions as well as from Tndia. When re- 
ferring to the tea preference, one Honourable Member, in the course of 
this debate, remarked: “Oh, yes. Tea was all right. Great Britain itself 
was anxious that, as the tea industry in India was controlled largely by 
British interests, it should not suffer, and something ought to be done to 
put _ it right," Let us apply that argument here. Great Britain being 
anxious that the Dominions being populated largely by their own people, 
nothing should be done to prejudice them, the question arises — was India 
treated differently from the Dominions? Admittedly, according to the 
Honourable Member who sought to make that argument with regard to 
tea, Great Britain Mould do nothing to prejudice, the Dominions, and 
if the same measure applies to both the Dominions and India, it cannot 
be said that it was intended to prejudice Tndia. The natural conclusion, 
therefore, is that Great Britain did not hold a pistol to our head m the 
shape of the Import Duties Act. As a matter of fact, section 4 of that 
Act was designed to secure that there should be no disturbance to the 
trade of the Dominions and India’. It is no use telling us: “You did not 
go to Ottawa as free agents, you went there under this threat, under 
this shadow of ihe Import Duties Act. ’ The two arguments sought to 
be made in this connection are naturally contradictory. On the one hand, 
we arc asked, wliy did you not wait and see what happened under the 
Import Duties Act after the 15lh November, 1932, before you made over- 
tures? The reply is given from another section of the Opposition: “We 
• could not unit, we were going to be ruined, and, with this pistol to our 
.head, we had to go. ’’ 

Then, we are told; “Oh, you are frightened unnecessarily. There will 
be no disturbance whatever if you give notice of termination, because in 
the meantime, you will make every effort to come to a fresh agreement, 
and if you fail, it does not matter. The United Kingdom dare not retaliate, 
she must get her raw materials. She cannot starve her people of then- 
food and her factories of their raw materials. She cannot afford to apply 
these duties io Tndia under the Import Duties Act." Well, now, let us 
examine this a little further. I may say at once that if notice of termi- 
nation is given, I do not believe that ilis Majesty’s Government would 
resort to retaliation in the sense of doing something to punish India and 
her commiTO' for terminating this Agreement T have not the slightest 
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reason to think that His Majesty s Uovenmient would do thru, Imi Uu> 
Trade Agreement having gone the scheme of mutual preferences will dis- 
appear. Is it contended that the disappearance of the preferences, auto- 
matically following on the termination of the Agreement, could he 
construed as retaliation by the United Kingdom against India' 1 A lively, 
the contention is not that you can withdraw the preferences that \ou give 
to the United Kingdom, but that the United Kingdom should continue the 
preferences in favdtir of India? That being so, if notice of termination of 
the Agreement, is given and no fresh agreement is in the meantime arrived 
at, there is hound to ocepr a most serious disturbance of the export trade 
of India to the United Kingdom. 


Mr. M A. Jinn. ah : It would ipply to both 


The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zairullah Khan: It would apply to. 

noth, but surely that would amount to cutting off one's n.isc to spite one’s 
face. It would bo no consolation to us if our trade is dislocated that the 
United Kingdom trade is also suffering. That, I am afraid rather reinforces 
one's suspicion that it is not so much any consideration of the alleged loss 
that India is suffering or any lack of benefit to India that is operating on 
the minds of Honourable Members but- that it is the consideration ’"that 
the United Kingdom is benefiting also. As 1 was saying, there h hound 
to be disturbance to our trade if notice of termination is given, and it is, 
not even necessary that fin- period of tin notice should have expired. 
Take Article 8 of the Agreement. 1 was told by the Honourable the 
Leader of the Opposition: "‘The Commerce Mcmb >r Juts talked of Article 
8 of the Ottawa Agreement. It is nol an agreement at all,” Article 8. 
is not.by itself an agreement, hut it certainly is paH of the Ottawa Agree- 
ment^ You canuot get away from that. The Lancashire Indian Cotton 
Committee was sot up m pursuance of that- article and has undertaken 
certain kinds of activities to which references has already been made, and 
the. result of those activities lias been that, in tic two three yems 
during which period those activities have been in operation ’ th-' 
consumption ot Indian cotton in tlw United Kingdom has been almost 
doubled. From a little mcr 'dOU.UOO hales, il has risen to 414,000 bales. 
Therefore, it cannot be said that that article embodied only a pious hope 

wran^^ l rn 1;ltl0n r° f t ! 0,lieut is 8 ivei b we cannot expect this 

an angement to be continued. It is an arrangement between the trade 

mt.iests of the two countries undertaken with reference to the Ottawa 
Agreement, and, once notice of tciinmaiion of the Agreement is riven 
the arrangement might fall through. Even if a now agreement is substh 
uted m place of the present one before the notice becomes effective you 
may have lost a good deal ol lb ■ ground Unit you have gained. Tf there is 
a cessation of the activities of this < 'onunitfoo, things are. bound to lapse 
to the conditions which prevailed before the activities of tins OommiF/ee 

llf T !° U l! ll 4 !’i lV< '-, t() ov« again, and the. result wiST ihc 

and a half. *82 ni!£ ^Uonst wS^^is^'f ^ 

threat. I am not men giving my own considered opinion on this , m ftm 
because the matter has merely struck me in passim a T ™ i 
it before the House for their consideration T desire rmlv m'j ° iI aUe 
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Agreement on the Indo-Burma Trade Agreement. I merely put that 
forward for consideration. 

An Honourable Member: You mern iho liido-Juptuuau Agreement ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Vo, 1 am referring 
•.to the Indo-Burma Agreement. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: This is the first time we hear about it. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: There are several 
-other matters that might be affected. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: T wish you had told us about it, in which case I 
would have replied to you. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Really. E am rather 
■surprised that this objection should come from Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am fully alive to the importance of th.it matter. 
Ef the Honourable Member had merely hinted ai this before, 1 might 
’have been able to I’eply to that. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I have already told 
Mr. Jinnah and the House that the matter had struck me for the first 
time a few minutes ago, as a matter of fact, in the course of the Honour- 
.able Member's speech, he having taken care to speak last of all. I should 
not ho charged with not having mentioned the matter before, when I 
s^v that the matter struck me for flip first time when the Honourable 
Member himself was speaking. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah: The Honourable Member should not have accused 
me of having spoken last. He has got the final right of reply. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 did not suggest 
that the Honourable Member did anything unfair in speaking last, i 
am explaining that I could not have mentioned this matter earlier, because 
this matter struck me for the first lime when iho Honourable Member 
was speaking. 

Mr. M, A, Jinnah: X accept that. 

Tha Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 am merely putting 
forward for the consideration of the House that there are directions, un- 
detected perhaps even at this stage, where a disturbance might take place 
if the matter is not fully and carefully considered in detail. One of the 
possible directions in which a disturbance might take place is in respect 
of this Indo-Burma Agreement which lias beou arrived at lor a certain 
number of years and is terminable thereafter by notice given by either 
side. Supposing the position arose that w e. terminated the Ottawa 
Agreement and failed to arrive at a fresh agreement with the United 
Kingdom,- then Burma would be entitled to say: “Leave us out of this. 
We shall conclude our own agreement.” I would like. Honourable 
Members to . appreciate that there might be a disturbance of the trade 
relations -between. India and Burma, if the Ottawa Trade Agreement were 
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Now, may 1 make cue or two references to the amendment proposed 
r by Mr. Jinnah. Two aspects of the amendment have 

already been dealt with by my Honourable colleague, Sir 
trunk Noyce. The first is the time factor. Mr. Jinnah wishes to 
impose upon the Government the obligation of getting into negotiations, 
not only with the United Kingdom, but also with such other 
■countries with whom it may be possible to enter into negotiations, wher- 
■ ever and whenever it may be possible, and to place before the House in 
the September Session the draft agreements which Government might bo 
willing to enter into with “the Governments of such countries including the 
United Kingdom. As 1 have said, my Honourable colleague, Sir Frank 
Noyce, has pointed out that the time consideration alone would 
rule out the greater part of the suggestion made in the amendment. 
He lias also pointed out that there is this consideration which you 
have got to keep in mind, — that Indian industries arc subject 
to a far lesser degree of competition from the. United Kingdom than they 
arc from the industries of continental and other countries. That would 
affect the possibility of entering into suitable trade agreements will) other 
countries to a certain degree. But let us look at the mutter from another 
point of view. Wo are told: "You have tied yourself up with Ottawa, 
you have lost your bargaining power, therefore if is not possible for you 
tr. enter info trade agreements with other countries.” Yet we arc told’ we 


must enter into a fresh trade, agreement with the. United Kingdom. Is it 
possible, and is it ^suggested, that India might arrive at a trade agreement 
with the United Kingdom without surrendering any portion of its bargain- 
ing power?' We cannot make a fresh trade agreement, with tin* 1'nited 
Kingdom without surrendering some oi our bargaining power with regard 
to other countries. Tb might lie suggested that when we revise this trade 
agreement with the United Kingdom, we should make a smaller surrender 
of our bargaining power than has been made in the present Agreement 
and should retain greater freedom to bargain with other countries. In 
that ease, the question would be-— what is the margin of bargaining power 
■on the basis ol which you propose to enter into trade agreements willi 
•other countries? This is a question which must be studied (Mr. M. A. 
Jmnah -. You study it”), and on which Some guidance might be expected 
from the House. The total bargaining power involved ui the Ottawa 
Lrnde Agrueinent. is about. Us. 41 crores. Tf you arrive at no agreement 
with the United Kingdom, the problem with which you will bo presented is 
this. This 4| crores you will hav e to distribute among several countries for, 
d you give the whole of it to one. country, you will again be tied up, and 
•other countries might discriminate against you. Now, it is ham that the 
importance of two factors comes in. The United Kingdom is vour largest 
single purchaser, she fakes in 31 per cent of your exports. The eounfiw 
that comes next takes m 15 per cent, and. with that, vmt already have an 
agreement. The others arc your customers on a much smaller scale. 
Now, would you rather have a large number of agreements with small 
•customers, or one agreement, with your largest single customer, with the 
possibility of its being supplemented by smaller agreements with others 
and m this connection, it would he well to remember the consideration 
put forward by ray Honourable friend, Sir Hormasji . Mody, that almost 
• r y ° 7 t ' lle 1 1 ' C0l ’ ntl '.V WJ th which you might enter into an agreeimnl has 
wn P bl C f aI K °’m restrictions on its trade, and it is doubtful whether it 
, ° P be P pssl ),c for you to get. beyond the stage that the trade of the 
(no countries should he levelled up, whether by barter or by licensing w 
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by means of bilateral agreements, my submission is that that is a thing 
which could scarcely he described us being to the benefit of India inasmuch 
as India has just, now favourable balances of trade with most of these 
countries. 

Now, Sir, I must conclude, as, i am afraid, I have detained the House 
longer than l intended. As 1 said at the beginning, the character of the 
debate itself points to the absolute necessity of considering this matter in 
committee. I am not thinking so much of numbers, I am thinking more 
of tbe procedure. Now, throughout (his debate, no land of lead has been 
given to Government as to what they ought to do except this-, "negotiate, 
have another draft agreement, bring it before us. we shali again debate it 
in the whole House, if wo are convinced that it is likely to be of benefit 
to the country, we ahull accept it, if not, we shall teil you: ‘negotiate 
another agreement*, but we will not tell you in w’hnt direction you should 
negotiate.” Barring my Honourable friends, Mr. -James and Dr. De Souza, 
who have made some suggestions, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, 
who has made one suggestion, no suggestion has been made or lead given 
to the Government as to what they are to do in this matter except that 
the present Agreement is no good from this point of view the debate 
has been singularly unhelpful. Mr. Jinnah lms given this lend: "Mere 
tinkering with this Agreement will not do. You have not merely to repair 
it in a minor or major degree, you have got to reconstruct the whole of 
this Agreement”. I was hoping that ho would go on to indicate the 
foundations upon which the reconstruction should take place, the plan 
of the reconstruction, but- ho offered only a negative suggestion. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I think I did T said: "You will have to oxamine 
the whole range on both sides and the preference to U. K, for steel and 
cotton should not be excluded from your consideration ns it was done at 
Ottawa’ ’. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Opinions might 
legitimately differ whether Unit is n suggestion only for modification m 
certain directions or whether that is a suggestion for the entire reconstruc- 
tion of the whole scheme. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: Of course it is for entire, reconstruction. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: It may be or it may 

not be. We have not got auy further than this, Mv submission is that 
a Committee might certainly he expected to give us a better lead. It was 
suggested that the commercial and industrial interests are likely to give 
us a better lead than a Committee of this House. There is no' bar to a 
Committee of this House obtaining commercial and industrial opinion by 
means of witnesses and memoranda. Now, why is it that, for the first 
time over a matter like this, the House takes up the position: "No, no, 
this is a matter which we cannot judge.” Sir, whenever any question of 
experts arises, we are told by certain Honourable Members: "Is it the- 
pbsitjpn of, GnvOmpmnt tlxat there arc no financial experts in this House, 
is it tile: position of Government that there are no commercial experts in 
this House, why “will, not the Government take this House into its con- 
fidence so thafc/financial experts and commercial experts in the House 
should he .able to give 1 their opinion Sir, why is it that today alone 
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the House is confessing to a bankruptcy of such expert knowledge.’ 
(Laughter.) (Hear, hear.) Why is it afraid, if 1 may say so, to look at 
the matter more closely and shoulder the responsibility, after taking such 
advice, and after consideration of such material as might be available in 
committee of advising Government as to the direction in which Govern- 
ment should work ipr modification of the Agreement? Why is the House 
prepared to abdicate its functions today to outside commercial opinion? 
On 'the other hand, it was said : “Well, this is a matter which, though it 
is a very complicated matter, wa have studied very carefully. You can add 
nothing that nan help to change our views. We know all aspects of the 
question, and nothing more is required to enable us to arrive at a decision 
on this subject.” Those Honourable Members who make that statement 
may have studied “the matter, but they could have done so only individually. 
Other Honourable Members have not gone into the question and have 
had no opportunity of forming their judgment. Recently the House 
had to consider the Hammond Committee’s Report. Is there anything in 
connection with the Hammond Committee’s Report which Honourable 
Members did not know before? On the Report being presented to the 
House, they did not say: “We know everything about this Report, we 
can straightaway come to a decision on it. What is the use of appointing 
a Committee? We have all been engaged for ten years over this matter, 
we, know all about it.” This was not the attitude that the House adopted 
over the Hammond Committee’s Report They wan/ted to consider the 
whole question in a committee and quite, properly too. I submit that 
whenever a matter of a complex nature has to be considered, it is alwavs 
better to examine it in committee and then to consider it in the whole 
House instead of attempting to pass a verdict on the whole matter off hand 
withotft any detailed consideration , 

A , 

Sir, I say again, at the risk of provoking some observation from Mr. 
Jinnah, that whether it i s a new found responsibility and, therefore, 
strange to the House or whether it is an old responsibility, the responsi- 
bility is that of the House and in this matter Government have under- 
taken that it is the decision of the House that shall prevail and not the 
decision of the Government Therefore, in this matter, the responsibility 
lies entirely on the House. We have on this side attempted to put for- 
ward considerations which should persuade the House that a delay of five 
months for considering this matter in committee before it could be debated 
again in the full House in September would be well worth accepting lest 
any hasty decision might injure tlie interests which all sections of the 
House have at heart. After all, the, question resolves itself into this: 
which of the two courses is likely to do more harm to the commercial 
interests of India, a delay of a few months for the purpose of a careful 
examination of the whole matter in committee before a final decision is 
taken by the House, or a decision here and now to give notice of termina- 
tion which is hound to cause disturbance and dislocation of trade? Lastly, 
Sir, with all respect to Mr. Jinnali, [ do assure the House that his appre- 
hension that this motion is a device calculated to induce the House to 
consent to something that might keep the matter hanging till tlic Dominion 
agreements are terminated, is, so far as Government are concerned, 
absolutely unfounded. Government have no such intention whatever. I 
may add, Sir, that in case this motion for reference' to; a Committee in 
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leave the decision of the matter in the hands of the House. (Loud and 
Continued Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur liahim) : There are three 
motions for terminating the Ottawa Agreement and the fourth one in the 
name of Mr. Gauba seeks the appointment of a Committee to consider and 
report upon the Agreement with certain reservations or conditions. 
According to the usual practice, 1 shall take up the motion relating to the 
termination of the Agreement first. Of these three motions, all relating 
to the termination of the Agreement, Mr. Jinnah's motion seems to he 
the most comprehensive of all. I shall, therefore, put that motion first io 
the House. The question is: 

“That for the original motion, the following he substituted : 

‘‘This Assembly '‘.ecormneuds to the Governor General in Council that the Ottawa 
Agreement, dated the 20th August, 1932, be terminated without delay and a notice 
of denunciation be given in terms of Article 14 thereof. The Assembly further recom- 
mends that the Government of India should immediately examine the trend of trade 
of India with various other important countries and the' United Kingdom and investi- 
gate the possibility of entering into such bilateral trade treaties with them, whenever 
and wherever possible to bring about the expansion of export trade of India in those 
markets and submit such, treaty or treaties for the approval of this Assembly’.” 

-The Assembly divided: 

A'SES— 70. 

Khare, Dr. N. B. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Maitra, Pandit Lakshmi ICanta. 
Malaviya, Pandit Krishna Kai$, 
Mangal Singh, Sardar. 

Mudaliar, Mt. C. N. Muthurango. 
Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, Qazi- 
Muliammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, Maulvi 
Syed. 

Nageswara Rao, Mr. K. 

Paliwal, Pandit Sri Krishna Dntta. 
Pant, Pandit Govind Ballabh, 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Raghubir Narayan Singli, Ohoudhri. 
Raj a n, Dr. T. S S 
Raju, Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami. 

Ranga, Prof. N. G 
Saksena, Mr. Mohan Lai, 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Satyamnrti, Mr, S. 

Sham Lai, Mr. 

Sliaulsat Ali,, Manlana. 

Sheodass Daga, Seth. 

Siddique Ali Khan, Khan Sahib 
Nawab 

Singh, Mr. P.am Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Anugrah Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Satya Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Shri Krishna. 

Som, Mr. Sm-yya Kumar. 

Sri Prakasa, Mr. 

Thein Maung, Dr. 

Umar Aly Shah, Mr. 

Karma, Mr. B. B. 


Aaron,' Mr. Samuel. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Asaf Ali, Mr. M. 

Ayyangar, Mr, M. Anantha- 
sayanam. 

Ba Si, U 

Badi-uz-Zaiiian, Maulvi. 

Badrul Hasan, Maulvi. 

Banerjea, Dr P. N. 

Bhagavau Das, Dr. 

Ghaliha Srijut Kuladhar. 
Chattopadbvavn.. Mr, Amaretidra Nath. 
Chettiar, Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam. 
Chetty, Mr. Sami Vencatachelam, 
Chunder, Mr. N. C. 

D’as, Mr. B. 

Das, Mr. Basanta Kumar. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Desai, Mr. Bhulabhai J. 

Deslunukli, Dr. G. V. 

DeSouza, Dr. F, X. 

Essalc Sait, Mr. H. A. Sathar H, 
Gadgil, Mr. N. V. 

Ghulam Bhik Nairang, Sved. 

Giri, Mr. Y. V, ' 

Govind Das, Seth. 

Gupta, Mr. Ghanshiam Singh. 

Hans Raj. Raizada. 

Hoamani, Mr. S, K. 

Jedhe, Mr. K„ M 
Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Jogendra Singh. Sirdar. . - 
Joshi, Mr. N, M. . 

Kailash .Behan Lai, Baba, 

)Chan Sihib Dr. ‘ ‘ 
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Abcloola Havoon, Setli idaji. 

Abdullah, Mr. II. M. 

Acott, Mr. A. S. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Brikhsh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab •Malik. 
Arniimddiu, Mr Saiyid. 

Avyar, Diwan Bahadur R. V. 

Krishna. • 

Avyar, Rao Bahadur A. A 
Venkatamma. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bajoria, Babu Baijnath. 

Bajpai, Sir Girja Shankar. 

Bhagcliand Som, Rai Bahadur Seth. 
Bhutto, Mr Nabi Baltslt Illahi Baksh. 
Burt, Sir Bryoe 
Buss, Mr. L 0. 

Craik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Das- Gupta, Mr. S K. 

Dash, Mr' A. J. 

Fazl-i-Hnq Piraehn, Khan Bahadur 
Shaikh. 

Gajapatiraj, Miiharaj Kumar Yijayn 
Ananda. 

Uaubn, Mr K. L. 

Ghuznavi, Sir Ahdul Halim. 

Giclney, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry. 
Grigg, The Honourable Sir James 
Hands, Mr. A. S. 

Hidavatallah, Sir Ghulam Hussain. 
Hossack, Mr. W. B. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Hutton, Dr. J. H. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardai Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

J eliangir, Sir Cowasji. 

The motion was adopted. 


Khurshaid Muhammad, Khan Baha- 
dur Shaikh. 

Lai Olnind., Captain Rao Bahadur 
Ohaudhri, 

Leach, Mr. F. B-. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy 
Lloyd, Mr. A. H. 

MacDougall, Mr. R. M. 

Matthau Dr. J. 

Mclir Shah, Nawah Sahibzadfi Sir 
Sayad Muhammad. 

Metcalfe, Sir Aubrey, 

Milligan, Mr. J. A. 

Mody, Sir II. P. 

Morgan, Mr. O. 

Muhammad Namnan, Mr, 

Mukherjee. Rai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Oharan. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank, 
Rajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. 0. 

Roughton, Mr. N. J. 

Rale, Mr. J. F. 

Sarnia, Mr. R. S. 

Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Slier Muhammad Khan, Captain 
Sardar. 

Singli, Rai Bahadur Shyam Narayan. 
Sinha, Raja Bahadur Havihar Prosad 
Narayan, 

Spence, Mr. G. II. 

Stewart, Mr. T, A. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 
Witherington Mr. 0. H. 

Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yarnin Khan, Sir Muhammad. 
Zafrullah Khan, The Honourable 
Sir Muhammad. 

Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


STATEMENT OE BUSINESS 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
t has already been arranged, Sir, that the House will not meet again till 
Monday, the 6th April. On that date, I shall move for leave to introduce 
J t° amend the Indian Mines Act, and, in view of the importance of 
iroeeeding rapidly with that measure which is designed to deal with the 
filiation arising out of recent accidents in mines, I shall, if leave to 
ntroduoc is granted, proceed forthwith, to move for reference 
if the Bill to Select Committee. T may mention that copies of the Bill 
rill have been made available to Honourable Members at least three days 
n advance. The next item of business will be the remaining stages of 
he Italian Loans and Credits Bill, and, thereafter, motions will be made 
o consider and pass three small and, I hope, uncon troversial measures, 
tamely, the Cochin Pont Bill, the Factories (Amendment) Bill and the 
ndian Lac Cess (Amendment) Bill. If further time remains available, 
t will be devoted to the three remaining Geneva Convention Resolutions 
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be available for ordinary business, the House will (irsx, be asked to consider 
the amendments made by the Council of State in the Payment of 'Wages 
Bill. Thereafter, any items of business outstanding from Monday's list 
will be taken up, and, if time permits, a motion will be made for reference 
to Select Committee of the. Bill to amend the Indian Railways Act. 

r I 

The Assembly then adjourned fill Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
6th April, 1936. 
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Monday, 6th April, 1936. 


The Assembly’met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable, Sir Abdur Rahim) 
in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN. 

Mr. Piuinnibur Raghavendra Ran, M.L.A. (Financial Commissioner, 
Railways) ; 

Mr. Evan Meredith Jenkins, M.L.A. (Government of India: Nominated 
Official); and ’ 

Mr. Hugh Dow, G.I.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: Nominated 
Official) . 


DEATH OF KHAN BAHADUR MAKHDUM SYED RAJAN BAKHSH 

SHAH. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik (Home Member) Sir, the Leader of 
the House is unfortunately absent today, and my colleague, Sir Frank 
Noyce, has asked if 1, as one of his oldest living friends, would make "a 
reference to the lamented death of Ivlmn Bahadur Makhdum Syed Rajan 
Baldish Shah. The late Khan Bahadur, of whose death, I am sure, the 
whole House will have heard with the greatest grief, was the oldest elected 
Member of this- House, having been, a Member ever since the Assembly 
was inaugurated in 19*2] without a break, and though there, can be few 
Members here who have actually heard him address tire Blouse, he did 
address the House in his earlier days, not frequently, but always eloquently, 
in ixis mother tongue and in a manner that commanded the respect and 
attention of the whole House. To me, Sir, his death is a great personal 
loss, as I have known him for, 1 think, at least twenty-five years. The 
late Makhdum Sahib was a descendant of an ancient Persian family famous 
in the South-West Punjab. His ancestor, Pir Musa Pak Shahid, was 
killed in a battle near Multan nearly 350 years ago, and his tomb has 
become a famous shrine for that part of the country. Two of his descen- 
dants were Governors of Multan in the reigns, of the Emperors Shah Jehan 
and Jehangir, and the family lias always taken a leading part in local 
affairs. Our late colleague, was himself for many years President of the 
Municipal Committee of Multan, and, in that capacity, rendered much 
devoted and useful public service. I can remember one occasion when 
Multan, a place with a rather unhappy communal history, was threatened 
with a serious riot, because an excited crowd' desired to take a certain route 
through the heart of the City. The Makhdum Sahib himself, 1 remember, 
mounted a horse, want out and addressed this crowd, and ultimately 
succeeded in persuading them to abandon their rush resolve apd to take a 
route which was not fraught with these, dangers. On that occasion, he 
displayed very great personal courago and he also showed how strong was 
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his influence with his fellow-citizens and how greatly his advice and his 
word were respected. Lately, lie had been handicapped by a very severe 
and painful illness, and it was only the greatest sense of devotion to duty 
that brought him down, to the House on two or three occasions this 
Session, when I know what he said himself — that it was a painful and 
trying experience for a man with the shadow of death (hanging over him 
to come here and record his vote, as he did at least on these two occasions, 
I am sure, Sir, that tho sympathy of the whole House will go out to his 
family and that every one of us will mourn a man whom 1 may describe 
as the Father of the House and who was deeply respected by all parties. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muliammadan Urban): Sir, in 
the unavoidable absence of our Leader and Deputy Leader, I rise to 
associate the Congress Party and myself with the tribute of respect which 
the Honourable the Home Member has paid to the memory of our late 
lamented colleague. We on these Benches — at least the new-comers — had 
not much opportunity of coming into intimate contact with tJie deceased 
gentleman; but such contact as we had with him has given us all the im- 
pression, which has been confirmed by the Honourable the Home Member’s 
speech and by the recollection of older Members, That the deceased Member 
was a gentleman every inch of him, and a charming man, with whom it 
was a privilege to claim friendship. I should like to associate myself 
particularly with the Honourable the Home Member's tribute to the sense 
of duty of the Honourable Member, which brought him to his post in spite 
of his trying illness, and which probably hastened his end. Such an ex- 
ample of devotion to duty is worth emulating. J am particularly sorry, 
after the Honourable the Home Member’s graphic description of his 
speeches in this House, that we were not given the opportunity of listening 
to those speeches. But, I am sure, Sir, that every Honourable Member 
of this House would like to associate himself with the sentiments expressed 
by the Honourable the Home Member, and to share in the regret of the 
whole House at the death of an esteemed and valued colleague. 

We would request you to convey to the members of the bereaved family 
the respectful and sincere condolences of this Houbb. I would also request 
you, Sir, to direct, if you .so please and the House agrees, that the House 
do stand adjourned for the day, as a mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased gentleman. It is not to be made a precedent, I hope; but still 
the circumstances are such — I am told he may be described as the Father 
of this House — he was the oldest elected Member of this House and he 
has been a Member from the very beginning of this House — and, I think, 
the circumstances of his death and of his long connection with this House 
are so exceptional that we may well make a reasonable request to you that 
the House do stand adjourned today, as a mark of respect to the deceased. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhamniaduu Urban): 
Mr. President, "this is the second occasion during this Session when we 
have to mourn the loss of a sitting Member. This time it happens to be 
a Member of the Independent Farty. As Mr. Satyamurti has said, most 
Members of this Honourable House had not the opportunity of knowing 
Khan Bahadur; Malihdum Syed Kajan Bakhsb Shah. He was naturally a 
Member of the House during the whole period that I have been o Member, 
wLinh oavp us several occasions for short conversations. The fact that 
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the Honourable Member was returned to this House on five occasions 
unopposed is a sufficient testimony to bis popularity and to Lis great influ- 
ence in the constituency in which he was born and lived. We have on 
many occasions seeu tlie late Khan Bahadur Makkdum Syed Rajan Bakhsh 
Shah brought into this Honourable House on n stretcher to do his duty ; 
and, on more than one occasion, you, Sir, had to make a concession to him 
by allowing him to vo^e in divisions seated in his seat on the* Back Benches 
just behind us. As Mr. Saiyamurti has said, it required courage which few 
men exhibit nowadays, or perhaps in the past, to come and do his duty 
under such physical trial ahd pain. The late Khun Bahadur was one of 
those men, if l may so describe him, of the old world so fast passing away. 
He belonged to that age which produced, amongst the class iu which he 
was born, courtesy, honour and integrity — great courtesy to every one, 
friend or foe or stronger; and he exhibited that great courtesy to anybody 
with whom he had any conversation inside or outside the House. I can 
just remember him addressing this House in Urdu when lie put forward 
his views candidly and boldly; and, as the Honourable the Home Member 
has said, lie was listened to with the greatest respect. The last few 
months, lie was unable to stand up and speak; but lie always exchanged a 
few words with all of us as we passed in and out of the House, and one 
’could not but come to tlie conclusion, when one last spoke to him, that the 
shadow of death hung over him while he was sitting here. We deeply 
regret his death. We lose a member of our Party, a loyal member, and 
we join in asking you, Sir, to convey our sincere regret and condolences to 
all the members of his family. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): Sir, J associate myself with 
all that has been said about the late Klian Bahadur Makhduin Syed Rajan 
Bakhsh' Shah. As a gentleman, he was always courteous and ready to 
extend such help as he could to anybody who was in need of assistance. 
We have seen him for so many days, and, I am sure, his loss is mourned 
by every Member of this House. In him we are losing a type of gentleman 
which, as my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, just mentioned, is 
fast disappearing. He belonged to that particular type of gentlemanliness 
which is becoming more and more rare in these days, and. as such, we 
feel his loss very much. I associate myself and my Party with the 
sentiments of grief that have been expressed, and L request you, Sir, to 
convey a message of condolence to all those members of his family who 
are left behind. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): Mr. President, 1 feel J can 
add very little to the words which have fallen from other Honourable 
Members in lamenting the passing away of one of our number here, of one, 
who, as has been said, has rightly been named the Father of the House. 
We have known him slightly, it is true, but we always had from him a 
smile and a word and the greatest courtesy on every occasion. I can only 
ask you, Sir, to include the condolences of myself and of the European 
Group in the letter which you will be addressing to our late colleague’s 
family. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): When I saw the news 
of the death of Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syod Rajan Bakhsh Shah, I felt 
a personal shock, although I knew that for some time he had been keeping 
very bad health. He was a personal friend of mine, and, from what 1 
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kriew of him, L held him. in great respect for his .strong character and 
personality,' 1 also knew that, belonging ns he did to the well-known Pir 
family of Multan, he exercised an influence always to the good on his 
followers in the community and on the population generally of Multan. 
The Honourable Sir Henry Grails; has spoken in very feeling terms of the 
deceased, find I associate myself entirely with him aftd the other speakers 
who have spoken today. Pie was a man of a very straightforward 
character; and, as has been said, he was extremely courteous and always 
ready to help those who sought his assistance. Tt will be my sad duty to 
convoy the condolences and expressions of grief that have found vent in 
this House, on this sad occasion to the bereaved members of his family. 
As has been stated, he was the oldest elected Member, of this House, 
universally popular, and almost till the last moment lie did his duty 
although suffering from considerable pain and disability. I understand it 
is the general desire of Members of this House that the House should 
adjourn for the rest of the day as a mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, Elian Bahadur Makhdum Syed Raj an Baklisli Shah; and, in the 
exceptional circumstances of the case, T shall adjourn the business of the 
House for the rest of the day. 

The Assembly then adjourned lull Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
'7th April, 1986. 
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The Assembly iftot in the Assembly Chamber of vlie. Council House, ut 
Eleven of the ( lined;, Mr. President- (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) in 
the Clmir. 


questions and answers. 

Government's Policy regarding Staff of State Railways prosecuted’ 

by 'run Public. 

1442. *Dr. ST. B. Khare: Will Government please state the policy and 
procedure in respect of staff (both gazetted and non-gnzetted) on Indian 
State Railways prosecuted by the travel ling public for acts performed hr 
ibo course of their duties? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Each case is dealt 
with on its merits. T would, however, refer the Honourable Member to 
paragraph 252(a) of the Stale Rnilwar Open Line Code, Volume 11. 
a copy of which is in the Library of the House. 

Inclusion of Adoptive Parents in tiie State Railway Gratuity Rules. 

• 

1443. *Dr, N. B. Khare: "Will Government please state the, considera- 
tion which made the Railway Board to include, adoptive parents within 
the expression “dependent members of the family'' ns referred to in rule 
25 of the State Railway Gratuity Rules and as amended hy Railway 
Board’s No. 9554-F. , dated the 7th March, 1085? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Under the Hindu 
Law adoptive parents have in Law the status of natural parents. The 
main test of eligibility for u compassionate gratuity under rule 25 is 
dependence on tho deceased employee and the Railway Board thought 
it desirable to issue instructions to remove doubts on tho subject and 
io make It clear that adoptive parents, if dependent, might He treated 
as natural parents. 

Check over tiif. Work of Travelling Ticket Examiners on the North 

Western Railway. 

1444. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Railway Board 
recently issued orders to the Agents of llio. State-man, aged Railways that, 
there should be checks over the work of Travelling Ticket Examiners and 
that it should be arranged by Chief Accounts Officers by senior Travelling 
’Picket Examiners of certain seniority and standing? 

(b) Will Government please state whether this system has been brought 
into force on the North Western Railway? If not, when is the North 
Western Railway likely to comply with the orders of the Railway Board’ 
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The Honourable Sir Munammaa Zalruliaii Khan: (a) The orders issued 
ore for surprise cheeks by men of certain seniority and standing to be 
arranged for by the Chief Accounts Officer in consultation with the Chief 
Commercial Manager, 

(b) Government understand that the arrangements to be made lor 
these checks are being considered by the administrative officers concerned. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: In regard to part (a) of the question, 
Sir, have the Hallways found that it is necessary that cheeking should be 
done by another Department, I mean tho Accounts Department? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Jt is not another 
Department. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: What 1 mean is that checking has 
to be done by tho Accounts Department also in addition to the checking 
done by the Traffic Department. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I thought the Hon- 
ourable Member meant that, checking was done by some Department 

other than the Railway Department. 

* 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: My point is whether the Railways 
have found that it will be more efficient if the checking were done by 
the Accounts Department and not by the Trnffic Department under which 
the travelling ticket examiners arc working? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: In order that surprise 
check should be of value, it should be done in the manner indicated in 
part (a) of the answer. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Will it not be more feasible and 
advantageous if this chocking were left in the hands of the Accounts 
Department as before instead of in the hands of the Traffic Department 
as at present? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Does the Honour- 
able Member mean ordinary cheeking? 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: I mean the super checking that 
is being proposed now.' 

The Honourable. Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: That is arranged 
for by the Accounts Department, 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: The staff that was taken over from 
the Accounts Branch has been handed over to the Operating Branch, 
and T want to know if they will be transferred back to the Accounts 
Branch? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: That does not arise 
out of this question. 
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Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Is ifc proposed to employ new staff? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: That does not arise 
out of this question either. 


Option to tiie Oli* Travelling Ticket Examiners to select the Post of 
“B” Glass Guards on ttie North Western Bailway. 

1445. s Sardar Sant Sirlgh: (a) Will Government please state the number 
of vacancies of ‘B’ class 'guards on the North Western Railway? 

(b) Are Government aware that the old Travelling Ticket Examiners of 
the North Western Railway were considered to be a running staff before 
June 1931 ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to give an option to the old Travelling 
Ticket Examiners to select the post of ‘R’ class guards? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting 
information and will lay a reply on the table of the House, in due course. 

Payment on the Rent of Land by Lease-Holders in Dei, hi. 

1446. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) With reference to the reply given to my 
■starred question No. 451, part (d), asked on the 17th September, 1935, 
regarding payment of the rent of land by lease-holders in Delhi, are Govern- 
ment aware that as against two or three complaints stated therein, there 
were ghout 50 complainants, some of whose names are given below: 

1. Hafiz Imam Khan, 2, Oh. Mehtab Khan, Contractor, 3. Mistri 
Ibrahim, 4. Mistri Chand Khan, 5. Mr. Bhaundu Khan, Con- 
tractor, 6. S. Hardit Singh, 7. S. Atma Singh, 8. Mr. Ah mad 
Ali, 9. Mr. Ilahi Bux, 10. Mr. Kashmira Singh, 11. Mr. Aziz 
Khan, 12. Babu Abdul Rahman, 13. S. Sardar Singh, 
14. Mr. Hakim Singh, 15. Mr. Hasan Khan, 16. Mr. Gurbaclmn 
Singh, 17. Mr. Ram Singh, 18. Mr. Devi Singh, 19. Mr. 
Abdullah, 20. Mr. Ghanyha Singh, 21. Mr. Hari Singh, etc., 
etc.? B 

(b) What steps do Government propose to take against the officer who 
submitted false reports of having received complaints from two or three 
lessees only? 

(c) How were the complaints of so many above mentioned lessees dis- 
posed of ? 

(d) Axe Government aware that almost all of the above mentioned men 
asked for an impartial enquiry into certain allegations against the Lambardar 
of Gurdwara Road, Karol Bagh, Delhi, regarding his misbehaviour and ill- 
treatment, etc. ? 

(e) Are Government aware that the reported enquiry was held by one 
of the officers of the Nazul Department, Delhi? 

(f) Do Government propose to have the matters investigated afresh and 
redress the grievances of so many complainants? If not. whv nnt? 
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Sir G-iria Shankar Bajpai: (a) No complaints were filed by the persons 
whose names have been mentioned: nor was the number of complaints 
greater, than that mentioned by me in the' -reply referred to by the 
Honourable Member, 

(b) and (c) Do not arise. 

(d) No. 

(e) The enquiry was held by the Tahsildar Narad, Delhi 

(f) In view of the answer given to part (a) of this question and to 
part (df of his previous question Government see no reason to take the 
action proposed by the Honourable Member. 

Payment of the Pent of Land uy Lease-Holders j,n Delhi 

1447. '•"Sardar Sant Singh: With reference to the reply to part (e) of my 
starred question No. 451, asked on the 17th September, 1985, cannot a 
tenant in order to ensure safe payment of the rent of leased land, pay to 
the Deputy Commissioner, Delhi’s office, direct bv cheque or money order 
through the medium of post? If not, what are the reasons? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: The arrangement suggested is not practic- 
able . No record of demand is maintained in the Deputy Commissioner’s 
Office against individual lessees, whose nmubei, I may add, is very large. 
Consequently, remittance direct through the post to the Deputy Com- 
missioner would lead to confusion. 1 may add that the collection of 
nuzul dues through the Lambavclnr is a common practice and there is 
nothing exceptional in its being followed in Delhi. 

RECRUITMENT OF RlKIIS IN THE OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 

Information. 

1448. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) What is the present strength of the 
ministerial staff of the Office of the Director of Public Information, Home 
Department, and what is the percentage of each community? 

(b) Are Government aware that there is not a single Sikh Assistant 
or clerk in this office? If so, why? 

(c) Are Government prepared to order the recruitment of a few Siklw 
in this office in future vacancies? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) 'L'ho strength is 12, of whom 
50 per cent, are Hindus. 25 per cent. Muslims and 25 per cent other 
minorities. 

(b) and (e). It is true that them is no Sikh in this office, at present 
I may explain that no vacancies are reserved for Sikhs but 8?, per cent, 
of vacancies are reserved foi the other minorities including Sikhs. The 
strength of the other minorities in this office is in excess of the per- 
centage reserved for them. 


Recruitment of Sikhs in the Office of the Director of Public 

Information. 

1449. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Ts it a fact that some peons and daftries’ 
appointments have recently been sanctioned for the Office of the Director 
of Public Information? 
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(b) Are Government aware that about four or five vacancies of jjeons 
'have already been filled up so far by Muhammadans only ? If so, under 
whose orders has the recruitment from only one minority community been 
made ? 

(c) Why were the Home Department’s orders, regarding filling up all 
new appointments, nob observed by the establishment officer in making 
those appointments ? Who is responsible for the disregard of these orders 
in this case? 

(d) Are Government prepared to order the recruitment of Sikhs also? 
If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : ( a ) Yes. 

(b) There have been six vacancies among peons, three of which have 
been filled by Muslims and three by Hindus. 

(c) and (d). It is not the policy of Government to fill menial p..sts 
on a communal basis. Do orders on the subject have been issued oi am 
contemplated on the lines suggested- 

Fillinu up of the Appointment of Assistant Director in tub Sind and 

Balucriistan Postal Circle by Members op Different Communities. 

1450. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Is it a fact that: 

(i) the Sindh and Baluchistan Circle (Postal and Telegraph) was 

created in the year 1922 ; and 

(ii) during this period of 14 years, the appointment of Assistant 

Director has been held by Muslims for 11$ years, and by 
non-Muslims for 2J- years? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to see that the appointment is filled by the members of different 
communities by turn ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (n) (i) Ye.s, 

(ii) No. 

(Ii) This part ol the question does not strictly arise in view of my 
reply to pari (a) (ii) of the question but I may ‘inform the Honourable 
Member that postings of officers are nol made on communal grounds. 

Mr, Lalchand Navair&i : May 1 know, Hir, if there is any fixed term 
for Ihe Assistant Director to remain in one place? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T should require notice, Sir. 

3Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May 1 know, Sir, if there is an Assistant, 
Director who is unpopular, what is tire wav of getting him out of that 
place ’ 

(No reply.) 

Transfer of a Hindu District Medical Officer from the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway to the North Western Railway. 

1451. *Khan Bahadur Shaikh FazI-i-Haq Piracha: (a) Is it a fact that, 
recently, a senior Hindu District Medical Officer has been transferred from 
the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway to the North Western Bailwav ? 
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(b) I£ the reply to part (a) be in tho affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether this transfer has affected the seniority of other 
District Medical Officers on the Norih Western Railway? If so, will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state the number and names of the officers affected? 

(c) Has this transfer caused a vacancy on the. Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and, if so i how has this vacancy been tilled? 

(d) Is it a fact that, but for this transfer, the man,for North Western 
Railway would have been recruited through tho Public Service Commis- 
sion and from the Muslim community? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zainillah Khan: (a) Yes. 

(b) No, because for purposes of promotion to the post of Chief 
Medical Officer, District Medical Officers of all Railways aro borne on a 
common list. 

(o') No. It was found that the North Western Railway required two 
additional District Medical Officers and these could be spared from the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

fd) The question is a hypothetical one. 

Protection of Interests of Muslims on the Eastern Bengal Railway, 

1432. *Khan Bahadur Shaikh Fazl-i-Haq Piracha: What special steps 
were taken by the present Director of Establishment of the Railway Board 
during the period of his Deputy Agency of the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way to protect the interests of Muslims, as was required under the order 
of the Railway Board? If no special means were taken in this direction, 
as revealed by the Muslim percentage of employees before and after re- 
trenchment, what action did Government take against the person respon- 
sible for disobeying Government orders? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government are 
satisfied that the orders issued to Railway Administrations to consider 
communal interests, as far as possible, when effecting retrenchment, were 
-duly observed by tho Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Cancellation of the Appointments of Muslim Inspectors in the Crew 
Department. Eastern Bengal Railway. 

1453. *Khan Bahadur Shaikh ,Fazl-i-Haq Piracha: (a) Is it a fact that 
recently the Agent. Eastern Bengal Railwav intended to make some direct 
appointments of Muslim Inspectors in the Grow Department of his Rail- 
way? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Agent strongly favoured those appointments? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Agent has full powers to appoint subordinate 
staff? 

(dl Is it a fact that under instructions of the Railway Board the. Agent 
cancelled these appointments? 

(e) What justification had the Railway Board to intervene, in the appoint- 
ments of Crew Inspectors of Eastern Bengal Railwav and have the. appoint- 
ments cancelled? 

(f) Will Government be pleased to state in how many cases the Rail- 
way Board have so intervened during the last five years and had the 
appointments cancelled, giving particulars of each case? 
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(g) li the Bofft'd did not interfere in any other case, what was the par- 
ticular reason for interfering in this case ? 

The Honourable ’Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting 
information and will lay a reply on the lahle of the House, in due course. 


Levy of Income-tax on the Simla House Kent Allowance. 

1454. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Ts it a fact that Government have 
recently agreed to charge income-tax on the Simla house rent allowance 
granted to the staff of the Government of India Secretariat ? 

(b) Are Government a wave that the question of levying the income- Lax 
on the Simla houco rent allowance was considered twice before but was 
nevej* agreed upon? 

(c) Are Government aware that one of the reasons for not allowing 
this chargo to he made was that the Simla house rent allowance was 
never considered is a source of income to the employees of the Secre- 
tariat ? 

(d) Are Government aware that another factor for the nou-acceptnn.ee 
by the Government of Indin, of the proposal to allow income-tax deduc- 
tions to be made from the Simla house rent allowance was an adminis- 
trative one also? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Home Department, even on this occasion did 
not agree once to this proposal? 

(f) Will Government please state how the circumstances have now 
diff erred in warranting the acceptance of this proposal, and what points were 
adducsd in favour thereof? 

(g) Are Government aware that this has caused a great discontentment, 
among the staff of the whole Secretariat? 

(h) Are Government further aware tlmt this decision is going to operate 
upon certain staff of the Secretariat so harshly that by the addition of Simla 
house rent allowance to the total income of the year, their income either 
becomes taxable or for payment, of income-tax at a much higher rate? 

(i) Are Government aware that the grant of Simla house rent allow- 
ance is not at all a source of income, and that the same amount is paid 
to the landlords almost at once directly? 

(j) Are Government further aware that, bv this kind of payment by the 
employees of the Secretariat to the landlords in Simla, the staff of the 
Secretariat is only an intermediary party and it is not at all an income 
to the employee? 

(k) Are Government aware that the above affords increase in tlio income 
of the landlords who already pay tax over such incomes? 

(l) How far is this double charge by Government reasonable? 

(m) Are Government prepared to reconsider their decision and remove 
the discontent of the staff? If not, why n,ot? 

The Honourable Sir Henry OraiJj; (a), (e), (d) and (f). The Simla 
house-rent allowance was previously exempted from income-tax on the 
ground that during the Simla season the clerical staff wore maintaining 
houses in "the plains and hence the rent which they had to pay in Simla 
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was an additional expense wholly and necessarily incurred in the perform- 
ance of their duty. As (lie great majority of the staff arc now provided 
with Government quarters in Delhi, for which they pay rent during the 
Delhi season only and the cost of maintaining a second residence when 
they aro in Simla is not incurred, it lias been decided to lax Hie house-rent 
allowance, and tlie perquisite of free quarters with .effect from the ensuing 
financial year. 

(b) No. 

(o') I tun not prepared to disclose what transpired in the course of the 
discussions. The decision was that of the Government of Tndia as a whole. 

(g) No. 

(lij Government are aware that this allowance mat 1 raise, tlio total 
income of the recipients to a level where income-tax becomes payable or 
becomes payable at a higher rate. 

(i) and (j). There is no difference in this respect between the Simla 
house rout allowance and the house rent allowances payable in other places, 
which are subject to income-tax 

(k) No. 

(!) The Honourable Member is asking for an opinion. 

(m) Government sue no reasou to treat the Simla house rent allow- 
ance differently from the house rent allowances payable in other places, 
such ns Calcutta and Bombay. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is it a fact.. Sir, that a similar proposal was before 
the Government, some years ago, and the Department rrlused to pay the 
income-tax, and then it was dropped I 1 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: As 1 have explained, in previous 
years, the Simla house-rent allowance was exempted from income-tax, 
because, during the Simla season, the staff wore maintaining houses in the 
plains, hut now the great majority oi them are provided with Government 
quarters in Delhi, and the cost of maintaining a second residence in the 
plains is not incurred. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: With reference to part (k), have not 
landlords got to pay income-tax on the rent that they get from the staff? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: The landlords pay income tax on 
their tot al income, including the rent received. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: ]f they pay income-tax on tins amount 
and the tenants also pay tax on the. same ainouid. should not (ho answer 
to part (h) be “Yes” and not, “No”? 

The Honourable Sir James' G-rigg: The Honourable Member has dis- 
covered a complete logical fallacy. Quite obviously it is no good following 
any particular element of income and say that it shall only be taxed once 
in the whole course of its peregrinations all around India For instance, 
if I pay an assistant out of my own pocket money which brings him 
within the income-tax limit, he has got to pay income-tux as well as 1. 
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1455, ’‘Mr, Sri Prakasa: (a) Is it u fact that the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway docs not allow break of journey (ill at least a 100 miles have been 
travelled, while other railways permit Ibis break even before 100 miles, 
in the rasa of liekels for mure than 100 miles" 

^b) If so, do Government propose to induce the Railway administration 
to provide the same facility in this matter as the other railways do ? 

The Honourable Sir “Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) No, except in 
the case of tickets issued at lower or concession lares specially quoted 
between cerium stations when the through fare to the place for which the 
ticket has been issued is less than the fare from (he starting station to 
the place at which the passenger desires to break his journey. 

(Pi No, as Government do not consider that the restriction is unlair or 
unreasonable. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May i know il (he practice is uniform on all 
radv ays ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I shall require notice 
of thill question. 

Mr Sri Prakasa: Dues the railway fear any fraud if this concussion is 
pertnilled 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I cannot say. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Is it, not a fact, tlmt a similai rule existed on the 
E. 1. Railway, and that they have now abolished it 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: It may be so. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra : Is it not, a Fact, that this practice 
also prevails on the E B Railway? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Thai may ho a foot 
J cannot reply lo all these questions about nil railways without notice. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: b; it not a fact that previously, on 
most, of the railways, journey could be broken after completing' hundred 
miliw ami now most oilier railway's have allowed Ibis concession? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 cannot answer with 
regard to other railways. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: T)o Government propose to introduce 
a sort of uniformity in this respect on all railways? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Not necessarily. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: If other railways allow this concession, what, is the 
harm in the G. 1. P. Railwav allowing il ? 
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Mr. President (Tire Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): 't’he Honourable 
Member has said that ho does not know what the other railways do. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa : tie does not know about, other railways, but he has 
got information about the 0. L. P. Railway. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: If the question is 
that other railways allow a break of journoy before 100 miles are completed, 
my repiy was that so does tho G. I. P. Railway, except with regard to 
tickets issued at a specially reduced rate where tlio fare from the starting 
station to the station at which the journey is desired to be broken is greater 
than the fare that has been paid on the whole of that ticket. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Is there a special concession rale between Delhi 
and Agra? I ask this in view of the fact that such break of journey is 
not allowed between these two stations? • 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 do not know if 
there is any concession rate between Delhi and Agra 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Will the Honourable Member inquire? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: If the Honourable- 
Member will put down a question, T will got the information and supply 
it to him. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: The question is already there. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Tin- question whether 
there is a special concession rate between Delhi and Agra is not there. 


Non-Issue of Week-End Return Tickets for Upper (It, asses on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

1456. *Mr. Sri Prakasa: (a) Is it a fact that week-end return tickets are 
given by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway between Delhi and Agra for 
intermediate and third classes and not for the higher classes ? 

(b) If so, are Government prepared to recommend to the railway to 
extend the facility as is done by other railways? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan fa) Yes. 

.(b) I am conveying the Honourable Member’s suggestion to the Agent 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway for consideration 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Will the Honourable Member also add that ha 
himself would like this concession to be extended? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: No, Sir. 

Facilities to Government Servants for Payment of Tncome-tax. 

1457. *Mr. Sri Prakasa: (a) Is it a fact that there are special rules by 
which Government servants make a return of their incomes to special 
officers for purposes of payment of income-tax, and are not required to 
observe the formalities necessary in the case of non-officials ? 
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(b) If so, why are special facilities afforded to Government servants? 

(c) Are Government prepared to equalize the. status of officials and non- 
officials, so far as the payment of income-tax is concerned, and afford them 
all equal facilities or impose on all equal disabilities '> 

Mr, A. H. Lloyd: (a) No. 

(b) and (o). Do not arise. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa : Is ft not a fact that in (he United Provinces there 
is a special officer to whom the Government servants have to send tlieir 
returns and that they have not to send their returns to the local officer 
in charge, as other residents of the district have to do? 

Mr, A. H. Lloyd: It is a fact that in most, if not all. parts of India, 
there aro wluit are called salary circles to which special income-tax officers 
are posted. These salary circles am not confined to Government; servants. 
There aro also salary circles for private citizens. 


Mr, Sri Prakasa: I-lave Government servants also got to submit their 
pass books and other documents just as ordinary citizens hnvo to do? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: That depends on the circumstances of each case 

Mr, Sri Prakasa: I do not quite follow the Honourable Member. Is 
there n diflerencu between a pass book held by a Government servant' and 
one held by a private, citizen? 

* 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: The Honourable Member assumes that in all eases 
of assessment of non-Govermnent servants, pass hooks have to be produced 
before the income-tax officer. That is not correct. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: .That is absolutely correct. I pay income-tax, and 
I know. ‘ 1 ' 

Mr. A, H. Lloyd: May I point out that the Honourable Member is 
not the only inhabitant of this country ? 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: No, there are others but so far as 1 personally know, 
they have, all of them, to submit their pass books when they arc not Gov- 
ernment servanus, and not to submit them when they are Government 
servants. The Honourable Member can take that from me. 

Mr. President : (The Honourable Sir Ahdur Ttnhim) : The Honourable 
Member baa got the answer. Next question. 


Encouragement to British: Soldikr.s in tiie Indian Army to marry. 

1458. *Mr. Sri Prakasa,: (a) Is it true that only n certain percentage of 
British soldiers m the Indian Army is allowed to marry? 

allowifalTto^natry? 111 ^ perC£mta S e? An * » tpe P™°iple in not 
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(c) Is it u- fact that the old system of keeping brothels tor soldiers lias 
been abolished, and that the majority of soldiers have, no legitimate means 
for satisfaction of natural passions and emotions? -If so, are Government 
prepared to consider the desirability of encouraging these soldiers to marry? 

(d) Is it not a fact that Indian soldiers are almost all married? II so, 
have Government luimd that (his lias in any way affected their efficiency 
or discipline? 

Mr. G. R. 3?. Tottenham: (a) and (!>). Any soldier over the age of ‘iff is 
officially permitted to marry, but for reasons of econoim the. number of 
married quarters in India lias In be limited, and only those of the rank of 
sergeant and four per cunt, of those below can hope to obtain accommoda- 
tion for their wives. 

(c) The answer to the first part of (.lie question is in the affirmative. 
As regards the second there is no intention of changing the policy. 

(d) There is no restriction on tire number of Indian soldiers who may 
be married, but married accommodation is only provided for a limited 
number. 

The reply to the second part is ltt the negative . 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: If a large number of soldiers desire 
to marry, how is this four per cent, selected? 

Mr. G-. R. 1*. Tottenham: I shall require notice of lliat. 1 do not 
know exactly how the four per cent, is selected. 

Mr. S. Satyamui’ti: With reference io clauses (a) and (b), may -I know 
who has prescribed this percentage ? I K it the Indian army authorities, 
or the llrilish army authorities? 

Mr, G-. R. F. Tottenham: No doubt the Government of India have 
fixed it in consolation with the army authorities in England. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have Government inquired, or do they propose 
to inquire, whether this virtual prohibition of a very large number of 
British soldiers from marrying while they are in India, may have an adverse 
effect on the surroundings of the cantonment? Will they make, inquiries 
so as to enable all people who arc legally entitled to marry, to get married? 

Mr. G-. R. F. Tottenham: No. Sir. They have not, made any special 
inquiries on that point, because they are perfectly well aware of the 
facts. The fact is that it, would be prohibitively expensive to provide 
married quarters for any considerably larger number than those For whom 
married quarters are provided at present. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are, Government satisfied that the present low 
percentage of those who can really marry has not had, or is not likely to 
have an adverse effect on the morals of the surrounding places 9 

Mr. G-. R. F, Tottenham: Government are satisfied from the facts 
that I quoted the, other day, bearing on what the Honourable Member has 
in mind, that the disciplinary cases arising in this connection are consi- 
derably less than they were some years ago. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have Government made any calculations of Uus 
extra coat involved in providing married quarters, not on a luxurious scale, 
but on n moderately comfortable scale, for all people who desire to marry? 

Mr. G-. E. F. Tottenham: They have not made any detailed estimate 
of the cost of the various scales of accommodation that would be required. 

Mr. S. Satyamurffi: Will Government consider retaining here only those 
British soldiers who are married, and send away the rest to their own 
country ? 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: No. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa : Are soldiers allowed to visil the interior of cities 
from time to time for purposes which need not he mentioned? 

Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham: No. 

Allowing of Persons going on Thii.ivw Platforms to post Gutters 
wrninrr Plvtfoum Tickets. 

1459. :: Mr. Sri Prakasa : (a) Is it a fact that railway authorities do no! 
permit persons to go to the platforms at many places without platform 
tickets, even to post their letters in the Tail way Mail Service post boxes ? 
Tf so, arc Government prepared In take, steps to instal Bail way Mail Service 
post boxes outside nil stations where platform tickets arc in force ? 

fb) Ts the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour prepared 
to try to induce the Honourable the Commerce Member to recommend to 
the Railways to permit bona tide persons, wanting to post letters in the 
trains when they are in, to do so without the necessity of buying platform 
tickets? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The reply lo the first part of 
the, question is in (lie affirmative. As regards the second part, instruc- 
tions have already been issued to ai] Heads of Circles to instal letter- 
boxes at railway stations as far as possible in such a way as (o permit 
of postings from inside as well as from outside the platform. Letter- 
boxes on railway platforms are, however, meant mainly for passengers 
travelling by trains. 

(b) It would not be practicable for the Ticket Collector at the entrance 
to the plat form, which is also the exit for passengers who have detrained, 
to distinguish persons who have detrained from those, who were allowed 
free admission to tlio platform. Government do not. therefore, propose 
(o make any exception in the case referred to. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Tn view of the fact that free permits arc allowed 
to persons visiting the platforms in order to see a member of the railway 
staff on business, could not such permits he also issued to those who want 
1 o post letters ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No. T think the matter is not, of 
sufficient importance to justify the course suggested by my Honourable 
friend. If any individual wants to post a letter urgently’ on a fmiii, 
surely it is not too much to ask him to purchase a platform ticket. In 
any case, there arc usuals ample postal facilities provided in cities and 
towns. 
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Mr, Sri Frakasa: Doss the Honourable Member realise that it con- 
siderably enhances the charge of postage, because it involves the payment 
of an anna for entry into the platform? 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Are Government prepared to allow those people 
who pay late fees to go on to the platform without the purchase of 
tickets ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Why not, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: For the reasons that I have already 
given. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: May I ask, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member should' not argue the matter. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: He has not given any reasons. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Next question. 


Railway Advertisements in Indian Newspapers. 

1460. "’Mr. Sri Prakasa: (a) What arc the rules, if any, foi railways to 
send their advertisements to Indian papers ? 

(b) Are there any political considerations in their choice of newspapers 
which they patronise for the purpose? 

(c) Do the Central or Provincial Governments now and then advise 
railway administrations as to which papers are not to be patronised? 

(d) What is the reason for the East Indian Railway withdrawing their 
advertisements from the Aj (Benares) and Pratap (Cawnpore) which have 
large circulations in the tracts through which that railway passes ? 

(e) Was any communication received by them from the United Provinces 
Government on the subject? 

(f) Are Government prepared to recommend to the Railways to look 
only to the possibility of the largest amount of publicity and not to the 
political opinions of any particular newspapers when advertising? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) There arc no 
rules. 

(b) The tone of a paper is taken into consideration but the main con- 
sideration is the value of a paper as an advertising medium. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) and (e). Government have called for information. 

(f) No. 


Sardar Sant Singh: What is meant by the tone of the paper? 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: Docs the word “tone” reler to the political, social, 
•or religious tone of the paper? Does it refer to a paper which supports 
Government in whatever they do, or docs it refer to a paper which lias a 
healthy public tone and criticises fearlessly? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I think the questiou 
contains too many, assumptions. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Which is correct ? None, or all? 

* 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zalrullah Khan: The Railways have 
got a discretion in the matter. If they^find that a particular paper is not 
desirable from any point of view, they exercise their discretion in the 
matter. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Do they give these advertisements to papers which 
habitually support Government in order to subsidise them? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: No. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I want to know what are the considerations which 
•generally weigh with the railways in determining the class of newspapers 
to which advertisements are sent. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan; I cannot toll tlio 
Honourable Member how the mind of a particular publicity officer or Agent 
works in the matter. 

Mr- N. V. Gaclgil : Is there any ban against Indian owned papers and 
Indian conducted papers? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: No, Sir. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is there any list of newspapers to which the 
railways send advertisements? 

Pandit Labshmi Kanta Maitra: Is it a fact that nationalist journals 
are not given any advertisements? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: If the Honourable 
Member will supply me with a list of nationalist journals, I can tell him 
which are given advertisements and which are not. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Two are mentioned in this connection, and what I 
want to know is, whether the discretion of railways is governed by hints 
from Government? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I have already replied 
to that question. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: With reference to clause (f), may T know whether 
Government will issue instructions to Railway Administrations Iso give 
their advertisements to the papers which have the largest publicity, and 
not to import any other consideration whatever? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: If the Honourable 
Member will explain how his supplementary question differs from part 
(f) of flic original question, 1 shall try to give him ii reply. If it is the 
same, J have already answered. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government issue instructions in future to 
all railways not to take the political opinions of the paper into considera- 
tion? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I have given the 
reply to part (f) of the question. If the Honourable Member will explain 
to me how this supplementary question is different from part (f), I shall 
give a reply. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: This is a commercial department. "Why do Govern- 
ment permit political considerations? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): These are all argu- 
ments. 


Hatij Reoister Suiik.uk os thk Koimi Western Railway 

1461. •'•Mr. S. Satyamurti: (a) Is it u fad that the Rate Register scheme 
was started in 1929 and (hen extended for a period of two years from 1st 
July, 1934, and that the. Agent, "North Western Railway, was asked to 
submit a report on its working? 

(b) Will Government he pleased to state if the Agent lias submitted 
his report? 

(c) T l‘ the answer to pari (Ji) lie m the uliirmntive, will Government 
please, state wind, the recommendations of I lie. Agent are, and what decision 
has been arrived at ? 

(d) Is it a fact that again another extension has been granted instead 
of the scheme, being made permanent? 

(e) What is the total staff employed on the experiment ? Are they 
permanent or temporary ? 

The Honouarble Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Yes, except that 
the registers were, not issued to stations till the close of the year 1930 

(b) Ho. 

(c) Does not arise 

(d) Yes, up to the 81st December, 1986, with a view to ascertaining 
whether the existing machinery for maintaining the registers can work 
efficiently and expeditiously consequent on the numerous, changes that 
are necessitated by recent alterations in rales. 

(e) 32 subordinate staff of whom II are permanent and 21 temporary, 
and three inferior staff. 

Fixation of Dates for Elections to Provincial Lkoisi.atuues. 

1462. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether they are carrying on any correspondence with the. Pro- 
vincial Governments in order to fix a date for Provincial 
elections for Provincial legislatures, under the Government; 
of India Act, 1985; 
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(b) whether they have come to any conclusion on the question of 

fixing a date ’for these elections simultaneously in all the 
Provinces'; 

(c) whether they propose to take into consideration the necessity 

of so fixing n date as to enable the largest number of voters 
to vote in the polling booths; and 

fdj whether ttiey propose to make an announcement on this matter, 
as early as possible, to enable the organisers of parties io pro- 
ceed with thpir work? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: (a) and (b). 1 could invite tin- 

Honourable Member’s attention to the answers given by me to parts (e), 

(d) and (e) of his-* starred question No. 1144, to which I have nothing to 
add . 

(c) The Local Governments and the Government of India naturally 
desire that the fullest practicable opportunity of exercising the franchise 
should be afforded to the new electorates, and this will be borne in mind 
in arranging for the new elections. Bui, the holding of Ijhe elections 
must of course take its natural place in the whole sequence of arrange- 
ments. 

(d) The Honourable Member may rest assured that Local Govern- 
ments will announce their electoral time tables as soon as they are in a 
position to do so, and that in this matter, they will, as in the past, 
have regard to the interests of all concerned. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know if the Government are aware that 
certain Local Governments have already made tentative announcements, 
with regard to the dates of the elections? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: My friend may be right. I have 
no information. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are the Government of India consulted at any 
stage by the Provincial Governments, before they make up their minds on 
this matter ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Informal consultations go on all 
the time. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government give a direction as suggested in 
clause (f) of the question — that these elections should take place simul- 
taneously in all the provinces? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: There can be no objection to 
considering that proposition. 

Training of Indians to be in Charge of Broadcasting. 

1463. *Mr. S. Satyamurti; Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether any arrangements have been made, or are proposed io 
be made, to train Indians to be in charge of broadcasting 
in the country; 

fb) if so, what those steps are; and 
(c) if not, why not? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). 1 presume that tie 

Honourable Member refers to the training of Indians for the higher posts, 
such as the posts of Station Engineer, Station Director, and Controller of 
Broadcasting. If so, I would point out that two of the [hree Station 
Directors and all three Station Engineers are already Indians. There is 
in the budget for 1936-37, a sum of Es. 50,000 for experiment and 
research, and it is proposed to use a part of this s*im for the training 
of new recruits both on the programme side and on the technical side. 
The training scheme will probably be worked out and put into operation 
before next cold' weather. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I am asking particularly about the Controller of 
Broadcasting. May I know if there is any scheme for training an Indian 
who can take the place of the present incumbent, as soon as his term 
■expires ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir. I have already pointed 
out that two of the three Station Directors are already Indians. A. num- 
ber of new stations will probably be started in the course of the next 
few years; and when the time comes to replace the Controller of Broad- 
casting, there should' be ample material available. The charge of a broad- 
casting station is in itself training. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: T am merely asking whether Government are taking 
all possible steps to find a competent Indian, when the time is due for 
filling up the post of the Controller of Broadcasting. Are they really 
taking steps to train an Indian? It is no good their telling us after- 
wards, that there is no trained Indian available. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have already explained the steps 
that Government are already taking. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know when Government would appoint 
apprentices to learn the work and to be trained for these posts? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: To what posts is the Honourable 
Member referring? I have explained already that it is proposed to train 
new recruits both on the programme side and on the technical side. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: T would like to know where they are going to 
he trained .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abd'ur Rahim): This question has 
been sufficiently answered already: next question. 

Action taken under tiie Criminal Daw Amendment Act, 1935. 

1464. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government he pleased to state: 

(a) the number of cases in which action has been taken in the 
countrv, since the certification of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1935 by the Governor General; 
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(b) the reasons in each case for which such action has been taken ; 

and 

(c) whether they are prepared to consider the repealing of the Act? 

* 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik; (a) and (b). The information is being 
(•collected and will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

(e) No. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Has the Honourable the Home Member himself 
no notion at all about any cases in which action has been taken under the 
'Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1935 ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I certainly have some information, 
hut what the Honourable Member wants is a complete statement of all 
■cases in every province. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I am asking how many eases arc now within the 
personal knowledge of the Honourable the Home Member, apart from 
the inquiry which he is conducting and the results of which we are going 
to await. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I could not say off-hand. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have Government examined the question, in view 
of the fact that eases may be very few, of repealing this Act? 

The ‘Honourable Sir Henry Craik: That is making a presumption- — to 
say that cases are very few. 


Deficits in Provincial Budgets. 

1465. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the fact, that most of the provincial budgets are deficit 

budgets, has been brought to the notice of Sir Otto 
Neimeyer; 

(b) whether the report of Sir Otto Neimeyer will take into account 

this fact, and the present system and rate of taxation in 
India; and 

(c) whether it will be placed before the House for its expression of 

opinion before the Government of India formulate their 
opinion or recommendations to His Majesty’s Government? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: fa) All the provincial budgets have 
-naturally been placed in the hands of Sir Otto Niemeyer. 

(b) I presume so. 

(c) I can add nothing to the statement made by the Honourable the 
'Leader of the House on the 24th of last month. 

c 2 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: May i know whether, since, the 24th of last, 
month any cablegram or letter has been sent to the Secretary of State, 
saying that, in the opinion of this House, His Majesty’s Government 
ought to stay their hands, before passing final Orders in Council on this 
matter, until this House has had an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
on the results of Sir Otto Niemeyer ’s enquiry? 

The Honourable Sir Janies Grigg: His Majesty r s Government have, 
been informed of exactly what took place in the House on the occasion 
to m the Honourable Member refers 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I want a specific answer to a specific question. I 
want to know whether the Secretary of State has been told that this 
House wants an opportunity of expressing its opinion on the Niemeyer 
Report, before His Majesty’s Government pass final orders thereon. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg'. His Majesty’s Government- have been 
given u verbatim account of what took place in this House. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have the Government of India heard from His- 
Majesty’s Government, in answer to that telegram? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: No, Sir, nor, to. the best of my 
knowledge, has Sir Otto Niemeyer reached England as yet. The report 
has not yet been presented. 

Increase in the Price op Amiicur/ruiiAi, Products, 

1466. s ‘Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to stdte: 

(a) whether they propose to take any steps to increase the price of 

agricultural products in the country; 

(b) whether they have examined the question that the present 

depression in the country is largely due to this fall in prices; 

(c) whether they propose to take steps in this direction promptly;. 

and 

(cl) if not, Avhy not? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: (a) to (cl) The depression in prices is world- 
wide and is governed by factors over which Governments have hlt-le 
coritrol. The Government of India have, however, sought to assist the- 
Indian producer of wheat, sugar and rice by imposition of protective- 
duties. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I am obliged to my Honourable friend for answering 
this question. I want to know, however, whether this Government have 
examined this question, and have come to a conclusion that there is nothing 
which this Government can do in this matter, and that they can only say 
that the causes nre world-wide. 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: Government have constantly examined this, 
question from time to time, and they have taken such action as appeared! 
to them to be feasible. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: What is the specific action which they have taken 
to raise the prices of agricultural products in the country ? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: 1 have said that, the Government's view is 
that the depression in prices is world-wide and is governed by factors over 
which Governments have little control, hut, as a result of the depression, 
it has»so happened that the inton*al production of certain commodities has 
been threatened by imports from outside and in those cases protective 
measures have been taken. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Apart from those protective measures, am I to take 
it that Government proposes to do nothing in this matter? Idas not the 
attention of the Government been drawn to the action which other Govern- 
ments have been taking, so as to deal with this problem in an effective 
maimer ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: The important contribution of the 
Government to this question is not to do a good many of the extremely un- 
sound and ineffective measures winch have been proposed to them by 
.Members of the Opposition. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: 1 can understand that perfectly; — all right — ; but 
have they not been able to suggest something to themselves regarding some 
solution, and remedy the distress of this country? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: 1 say that to refrain from doing a lot 
>of idiotic things is, in itself, a pretty good contribution, 

Mr. &. Satyamurti: Has the Honourable Member’s attention been 
•drawn to the fact that other countries have been taking some steps and 
been doing something positive in this direction, so as to increase the prices 
of their agricultural products? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Not with much success. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Is it to be supposed that there is a bankruptcy of 
•constructive statesmanship on the part- of this Government? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: As I have said before, to refrain from 
-doing the silly things which the Members of the Opposition have proposed 
to us is an act of constructive statesmanship. And, incidentally, when I 
'have given voice to certain views which are designed at. any rate to make 
it easier to resume the flow of international trade, I have not yet discovered 
much applause from the party opposite. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Then, the Government propose to do nothing hut 
to abuse us? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Tlahiin) : The Honourable 
Member need not. answer that question. 

Sardar Sant, Singh: May T know if the Honourable Member knows that 
the wheat protective duty levied has expired on the 3tst March last? 
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Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: It is within, the knowledge of every Member 
of this House that that duty expired on the 31st March. 

Prof. N. G. Eanga : Is it not a fact that there has been a considerable 
amount of deflation of currency in this country during the hist five years,, 
and that, as a result, the prices of agricultural products have been very 
much cheaper? 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg : T am not sure about the last five 
years, but I do know that there has been an actual expansion of currency 
m the period in which I have been in Trytia. f can give the Honourable 
Member exact figures if he likes. I know for an absolute fact that there 
has been an expansion of currency in the last two years; about the last five' 
years I cannot s&y. 

Prof. N, G, Eanga: Is it not a fact that, during this period of depres- 
sion, and during the last fiye years specially, there has been an actual 
contraction of currency in this country? 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg : If the question is — “has there been 
a decrease in the circulation since 1931?’’ — I think that is absolutely 
certain, because the volume of currency required to carry the existing price 
structure is obviously much smaller than the volume required to carry a 
price structure nearly twice as big. 

Prof. N. G. Eanga: Is it not a fact that even the seasonal expansion of 
currency which Government usually allow is being decreased from year to 
year, and that that also has a very depressing effect upon the prices of 
agricultural products ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: There is no such thing as a seasonal 
expansion or contraction of currency, hut if the Honourable- Member wants- 
to find out whether there is a sufficient currency to carry the existing 
volume of irade at the present price level, he can jiml look al Ihe rates 
for call money in Bombay and Calcutta, at the present moment, obviously, 
that is a fair indication of the position. 

Indian Trade Rel.ai.ons with Foreign Countries. 

1467. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government fie pleased to state: 

(a) whether they have examined, or propose to examine, the ques- 

tion of Indian trade relations with other countries, both, 
inside and outside the British Commonwealth of Nations; and 

(b) whether they propose to appoint an expert committee to enquire 

into the question of making the best arrangements for Indian 
foreign trade ? 

.The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Government have 
examined the question of India’s trade relations with both Empire and 
non-Empire countries. 

(h) No. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have Government given notice of termination of 
the Agreement- to His Majesty s Government, as decided by the vote of 
the House the other day? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The Honourable 
Member has put down a question on that subject which T shall answer in 
due course. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: 1 am asking a supplementary question now 
'whether the Government have given notice of termination. 

\ 

Mr. President (Hie Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : He wants notice. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: No, Sir. He does not require notice for this 
question. He snys that it will be answered later on. I have given notice 
of a separate question on that subject. It may be. reached in this Session, 
or it may not be reached. You will obviously see that he does not require 
notice of this qui*siioti. Either I have given notice, in which case he is 
bound to answer it now Tf I have not. given notice, I am asking this 
question as a supplementary 10 this question. I submit I am entitled to 
put this question “whether they have examined or propose to examine the 
question of Indian trade relations with other countries both inside and 
outside the British Commonwealth of Nations; and whether they propose 
to appoint an export committee to enquire into the question of making the- 
best arrangements for Indian foreign trade’’. The House resolved the 
other day that the whole question should be examined; and T am asking 
whether Government have given notice to His Majesty’s Government of 
the termination of the Ottawa Agreement in. pursuance of the decision of 
the House. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I have already sub 
mitted that the Honourable Member has put down u question to that 
effect, "and I shall give a reply in due course. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Do Government refuse to answer that question 
this morning? 

The Honourable Sir Muhatmmad Zafrullah Khan: The Honourable 
Member may infer whatever he likes. 

Mr. Presiednt (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : There is a specific 
question put down by the Honourable Member which will come up later 
on. The Government are perfectly entitled to ask the Honourable 
Member to wait till that, question is reached. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: So long as my present supplementary question is in 
order, what is the objection to answering it now? 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : If there is a specific 
question on, that subject, which will come up later on, this supplementary 
question need not be answered now. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: That supplementary 
question does not. arise out of this question. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I submit it does. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abchir Hahim) : r Any question, 
relating to the notice of termination of the Agreement is a specific ques- 
tion, and it does not arise as a supplementary. 

Mr, S, Satyamurti: Anyhow, Sir, 1 accept, your- decision. I am not pur- 
suing that point, but I shall ask other supplementary questions. L asked in 
part (b) whether Government proposed to appoint an export (’ommitte j , 
and the answer was “No”. May 1 know the reasons "why they do hot 
propose to appoint an export Committee to enquire into the whole question 
of making the best arrangements for Indian foreign trade? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: It is for the Honour- 
able 1 Member to make out a ease for the appointment of an expert Com- 
mittee; it is not for mo to defend the non-appointment of » Committee. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: 1 am, not, now making out a case for the appoint- 
ment of an expert Committee. 1 will take a suitable opportunity to do so. 
I am simply asking the reasons why Government have come to the conclu- 
sion that they will not appoint a Committee. 

Mr. I*. E. James: Why did you vote against the. appointment of a Com- 
mittee the other day? 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: When did Mr James become the Commerce 
Member? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government have 
not discovered reasons which necessitate the appointment of a Committee. 

r 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are Government satisfied with the present posi- 
tion of Indian foreign trade? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government, are re- 
viewing the position constantly. 


Examination op the Question of Inland and Coastal Transport in 

India. 

1468. '"Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether they propose to examine the whole question of inland 

and coastal transport in this country, including railways, 
roads, waterways and coastal steamers; 

(b) whether they propose to consider the whole question of carrying 

on transport so as to make public conveyance cheap, conveni- 
'-nt, and comfortable for the people, as also to conserve the 
revenues of the State both at the centre and in the Provinces, 
and 

(c) whether they will place the report of that committee before this 

Bouse for its consideration? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) and (b). These 
■questions are constantly under the consideration of Government. 

(c) It is not understood to which Committee the question refers- 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I merely want to know whether Government pro- 
>pos\to consider the whole question of transport, so as to make public con- 
'veyaffee cheap, com^nient and comfortable for the people. T see there is 
a lacuna in that question. The committee referred to is the committee 
which I suggest to the Government to appoint to examine the whole ques- 
tion. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: If the Honourable 
Member means that part (c) is dependent upon his suggestion, which 
somehow is not printed, that Government should appoint a committee to 
consider this as a whole, then I may say that different aspects of this 
question are being considered by committees, tor instance there is the 
Central Transport Advisory Council. Government have no intention of 
appointing an expert Comm ill eo in consider the whole question, suggested 
by the Honourable Member. 


Reconsideration of the Railway Freight Rates. 

1469. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether they have examined the question that the railway 

freight rates in this country are such as to help the import of 
manufactured articles, and the export of raw materials; and 

(b) whether they propose to reconsider the whole policy of freight 

rates with a view to placing the transport of indigenous pro- 
ducts from place to place in the country more or less on the. 
same basis as the import of manufactured articles from outside 
countries ; if not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) and (b). Govern- 
ment have not hitherto found any evidence to support the allegation in 
part (a) of the question, but the point was raised at a meeting of the Pub- 
lic Accounts Committee in August, 1935, and Government are having the 
question re-examined and will place before the Public Accounts Committee 
a full memorandum on the subject. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Who is re-examining the whole question? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Does the Honourable 
Member want to know which particular officer? ■ 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : The particular agency ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The Board are 
•examining the question 
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Personnel of the Arjiv, Navv and Am Force of India. 

1470. '"Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the number and rank of the non-British Indian personnel in the 

Army, Navy and Air Force of India; 

(b) the number of British Indians and Asians in that personnel ;/ind' 
(e) the reasons for recruiting non-British Indian personnel ? 

Mr. G. R, F. Tottenham: (a) and (b)- I lay, a statement on the table, 

(c) The principle which governs recruiting is and always has boon 
efficiency. 


Statement. 



Royal 

Indian 

Navy. 

British 

Army. 

Indian 

Army. 

Royal 

Air 

Force. 

Indian 

Aii- 

Force, 

Indians (British or State sub- 
jects). 

980 

12,285 

1,52,000 

I 

507 

(including 

9 offi- 
cers). 

Persons other than Indians 
(excluding Asiatics). 

126 

52,851 

9,681 

' 2,079 

j 

28 

Asiatics other than Indians • 

, 

115 

, 


17,300 

j 

5 

r- 


Mr, S. Satyamurti: May l know whether Go v< ‘ranine t are satisfied 
that efficiency cannot bo secured by confining the recruitment to the 
Indian personnel on the one hand, and the British personnel on the other,, 
so long as they' want the British element in this country? 

Mr- G. R. F, Tottenham: They are satisfied that the present system 
of recruitment secures the maximum efficiency. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have Government examined' the alternative of 
confining it to Indians alone, so far as the non-British element is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: They have found no necessity' to examine 1 
that alternative. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : Have Government considered the desirability of 
confining recruitment for the defence of the country to the inhabitants 
of that, country, and, for the time being, as we cannot help it, to tho 
inhabitants of the country which rules that country 9 

Mr, G. R. F. Tottenham: They have not considered that question! 
specifically. 


Mr S. Satyamurti: Will Government consider that question? 
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Mr. G. R. F* Tottenham: No, Sir. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : Whv not, Sir? 

Mr. G. R, F. Tottenham: Because they consider the present anange 
nignts are the best 

CofJr oe Maintenance of the Indian Army. 

14-71. -Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the Indian Army is part of the Imperial Defence Forces. 

or not; , 

(b) whethar the Indian Army is at the disposal of His Majesty s. 

Government; and 

(c) whether they have ever made or propose to make any represent- 

ations to His Majesty’s Government to share the cost of 
maintaining the Indian Army, in so far as it is maintained for 
the Imperial Defence purposes ? 

Mr. G. R>. F Tottenham: (a) The position is fully explained in the- 
report of the Capitation Tribunal, a eopv of which is in the Library of 
the House 

(b) Ko. 

(c-i The matter must bo regarded as settled by the award ol the 
Tribunal T have just referred to. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With reference to part (b), may 1 know whether 
the Indian Government can toll at any time to His Hu.jo sty’s Govern- 
ment alien it is asked to give help to the Empire, “No, wo cannot'”! 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The Indian army is not at the beck and 
c all of His Majesty’s Government. If the Government of India agree 
to lend the Indian army for the purposes of His Majesty’s Government, 
it can lie so Lent. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May i know if the total strength of the British 
army is not decided, In taking into account the strength of the British 
personnel maintained in India? 

Mr. G. R. F Tottenham: The total strength no doubt includes that 
p art of the n run thui series in India and tint, part which servos in other- 
stations overseas 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May T know whether the British part of it is or 
is not at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr, G. R. F, Tottenham : No, Bir, it is subject to the same rule as. 
the rest of the army in India, that is to say, it is at the disposal pri- 
marily of the Government of India, but if circumstances render it 
possible to spare au.v portion of the army in India, either British or Indian, 
for what Honourable Members on tlic opposite side are pleased to call' 
imperial purposes, that may be done with the consent of the Government 
of India. 
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Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi : Is it in the power of the Govern- 
ment of India to refuse sending the British part of the army to the 
■help ot His Majesty's Government? 

Mr. G. !B. P. Tottenham: Certainly, it is within their power. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With reference to part (c), may I know whether 
■the Government of India accept the position that the findings of the 
Capitation (Tribunal are the last- word on the matter, and that they 
do not propose to pursue the matter any further? 

Mr. G- It, F. Tottenham: They certainly are the last word on the 
matter for the present anyhow. 

Government’s "Dealings with Frontier Tribes. 

’1472. "Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether in dealing with frontier tribes, they deal with any parti- 

cular person or persons on their behalf; 

(b) whether, to the tribes as a whole, or to individual tribes, they 

have ever made any' peace proposals consistent with the 

freedom and safety of the frontier and of their land; and 

(c) what the results of the proposals have been? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: (a) The established practice, which is based on 
tribal custom, is to deal with each tribe or tribal section concerned in 
open jirga. The tribal jirgn consists of all the Pathan landowners, who 
by tribal customs have n sharp in the profit and Joss account of the 
tribe, and includes the tribal Maliks and the younger men of the tribe. 

(b) Signed agreements have been entered into with all Frontier tribes 
who are in political relations with the Government of India. Separate 
agreements have been made with individual tribes. The aim and object 
of all such agreements is the maintenance of peaceful and friendly 
relations between Government and the tribe or tribes who enter into 
the agreement. 

(c) The results of such agreements when property observed by the 
tribes which have entered into them have been to secure the peace of 
the border. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: With how many tribes’ 1 ' have Government made 
. agreements ? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe; They have agreements with nearly all the tribes 
If the Honourable Member wishes for further information, lie can obtain 
'the same from the copies of Aitchison's Treaties which are in the Library 
of the House. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With reference to part (b), will the Honourable 
Member say whether those agreements, to which he refers, have been 
■entered into consistent with the freedom and safety of the Frontier 
tribes and their lands? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: I should say, certainly yes. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: May 1 know what is the percentage o f tribes 
with whom Government have nob entered into such agreements yet? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: I want notice. Percentage's arc difficult things 
to deal with. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With regard to those tribes with whom the 
Government have entered into agreements, have Government found in 
the working of those agreements that, on the whole, they are observed 
honourably on both sides? 

« 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: Yes, on the whole certainly. 

Mr S- Satyamurti: Will Government pursue this policy of consistently- 
entering into agreements with the tribes, so as ultimately to bring peace 
to the Frontier and to reduce expenditure and harassment on both sides? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: We have always adopted this policy, and we- 
have no intention of doing otherwise. 


Cost or Indian Dhkkncr Forces and Peaceful Settlement with Frontier 

Tribes. 

1473. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government he pleased to state: 

(a) what the total cost of Indian Defence Forces which may rigidly 

be debited to the Frontier situation is; and 

(b) whether they have ever considered spending that money in other 

directions, in order to come to a peaceful settlement with the 
tribes, if not, why not? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: (a) It is impossible to estimate, with a degree- 
of accuracy that would have any practical value, what proportion of 
the cost of Indian Defence is undertaken in order to meet the danger of 
tribal depredations. The Honourable Member will, however, find some 
indication of the proportion of the Defence Forces whose main duty is 
to defend the Frontier in Chapter II of the Pamphlet entitled “Some- 
facts and figures about Indian Defence”. 

(b) Every effort within the resources of India is being made to develop 
the tribal areas by negotiation and consent and a fund was recently set 
up for this purpose, but the tribesmen are heavily armed and recent- 
experience has proved that expenditure on Defence cannot be relaxed’ 
without danger of depredations in the Administered Districts of British 
India. It must also ibe realised that expenditure on services in tin* 
tribal areas is limited by the fact that except in small areas, the tribes- 
men pay no revenue or taxes. 

Mr. S- Satyamurti: Have Goa eminent considered or will Government 
consider the question that finding some alternative means of livelihood 
for these tribes may reduce the number or the intensity or both of these 
depredations on British Indian territory? And have they considered, or 
will they consider providing some occupation for them?' 
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Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: Certainly; the policy which the Honourable 
Member suggests has formed the subject of anxious consideration by the 
Government of India, and it is largely for purposes of that sort that the 
fund to which I have referred in my answer was set up. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: May I know how much money has been sper.i 
■in these directions so far, and how much they propose to spend u3xt 
year? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe : l could uot give the honourable Member the 
exact figures. T shall have to ask tor notice. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government explore the possibility of mere as 
ing this expenditure, with a view to reducing military expenditure’ 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: Certainly, that is their object. They wish to 
reduce military expenditure, and for that reason they are trying to spend 
money upon what may be called more humanitarian services. 


Ban on Congress Organisations, etc. 

1474. *Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the number of Congress and other organisations which are still 
banned by them and the reasons thereof; 

i(b) the names of organisations which have been banned either by the 
Government of India or by the Local Governments during the 
last four years; 

'(c) the number and names of books or pamphlets which are now 
banned entry into this country; 

■(d) the Acts or Ordinances under which literature can be seized, 
confiscated or interfered with by Government; 

i(e) the number of civil disobedience prisoners still in jail; 

•(f) the number of men and women still detained without trial in 
India; and 

:(g) the number and names of prisoners externed or interned, out of 
or in British India? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) and (b). I would refer the Hon- 
ourable Member to the statement I laid on the table in connection with 
the answer given by me on the 1.4th February, 1935, to Mr. Mohan Lai 
Sbksena’s questions Nos. 272 and 273. I am" making enquiries regarding 
the number of organisations still under the ban and will lay the informa- 
tion on the table in due course. 

fe) 110, including 19 cases in which all publications emanating from 
•certain particular sources sure banned. I am not prepared to lay a list 
•of the banned publications on the table. 
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■(d) I would refer the Honourable Member io — 

(i) the provisions relating to the seizure of certain documents in sec- 

tions 19- to 22 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 

1931, as amended by the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 

1932, 

(ii) sections 25 to 27D of the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, 

(iii) section *99A of the Criminal Procedure (lode, and 

(iv) sections 19 and 181 A of the Sea Customs Act, 1878. 

(e) Five. 

(f) There are 75 persons detained ns State Prisoners of whom 28 
•are in jail, the rest are at large. There are no women among them. 

(g) So far as* prisoners interned in British India are concerned under 

the orders of the Government of India. I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the answer given to part (f) above. There are no prisoners 
externcd from .British India under the orders of the Government of 
India. \ 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With reference to the answer to clauses (a) and 
■(b), may I know if the Honourable Member is in a position to say that 
the ban has not been removed on any Congress organisation since that 
answer? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: 1 did not say that. I said I am 
making inquiries regarding the number of organisations still under the 
‘ban, and will supply the information when received. 

Mt, S. Satyamurti: May I know who is the authority, or who are 
the authorities, which decide the books or the pamphlets which are to 
■be banned entry into this country? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: That depends on what mac hin ery 
is used. The Local Governments can proscribe under the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. I am not sure whether they have power to pass 
an order under the Sea Customs Act; I think an order under that Act 
has to be passed by the Government of India. Local Governments 
have power to proscribe and have, of course, power to use the sections 
of the Post Office Act. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I think the Honourable Member said that he was 
not prepared to lay a list of banned publications, but be did not say 
anything about the sources from which all publications are banned. May 
I know what those sources are? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Yes, there are 19 cases in which 
all publications emanating from certain particular sources are banned. 
T cannot say off-hand what they are, but they are, mostly Communist 
organisations abroad or possibly revolutionary organisations in other 
countries. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With reference to clause (g), may I take it that 
the Honourable Member’s answer docs not contain any reference to- the 
■detenus in Bengal? 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Yew, Unit is right. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: Iu view of (he fact that the Hindustani Sevu Dei 
continues to be a banned, organisation iu the United Provinces, have. 
Government discovered that wonderful air-gun with which rifle, shooting 
was practised and because of which the Association was banned ; atjd7 
if so, what lias happened to ilia!, air-gun? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: That, does not seem io ino to arise 
out of my answer. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: I submit that it does arise, because the Hindustani 
Seva Dal is an organisation Unit is banned in the United Provinces and 1 
the reason given hero was .... 

Mr. President, (The Honourable Sir Abdur Pahini) : The Honourable- 
Member cannot bo expected to answer questions regarding every associa- 
tion which has been banned. That lias not been asked 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: I am asking a question on the* statement of the- 
Honourable Member himself. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): As regards any, 
special organisation, a question ought to be specifically put down. 

Examination of tiie Question of University Education from an 
All-India Point of View. 

1475. S. Satyamurti: Will Government, be pleased to state 

(a) whether they havo examined or propose to examine the question* 

of University education in the country from an All-India point 
of view; 

(b) whether they have come to any conclusion as to the alleged need' 

for restricting the number of Universities; and 

(c) if so, what those conclusions are, and the reasons therefor ? 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: (a) and (b). No. 

(c) Does not arise- 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Has the Honourable Member’s attention been* 
drawn to the statement made, I think, by the Educational Commissioner 
to the Government of India and published in all the newspapers, that 
the time has come when there should be a restriction placed on the 
number of graduates coming out of the universities? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: No, Sir, T am not aware of any such* 
statement made by the Educational Commissioner with the Government, 
of India, 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are Government at all considering this question 
of reviewing university education in the country now or in the near- 
future? 
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Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: No, Sir, the only question which Govern- 
ment have considered and which they are considering now is the question 
of the reconstruction of 'secondary, that is to say school education. 

S. Satyamurti: May L take it, therefore, that Government are 
nqfVonsidering the question of restricting the activities of universities 
in thre countn , in ,t*iy manner *’ 

Sir Gtirja Shankar Bajpai: Certainly not at present, 

TTse op Indian Materials in the "Re-Building of Quetta. 

1476. *Mr, S. gatyamurti (on behalf of Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam 
Ghettiar): Will Government state: 

(a) with reference to their answer to starred question No. 1201 of 
this Session, whether in re-building Quetta Indian materials 
will be used wherever available; 

(bj whether the use of Indian materials, such as Indian cement, 
which ure available in India, will be made a condition prece- 
dent to the giving of the contracts; 

(c) what principles they propose to observe in giving contracts; and 

. (d) who is the officer in charge of rebuilding Quetta? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: (a) Yes, unless the price is unduly high. 

(b) No. 

(c-) TJie Honourable Member is referred to the reply to part (e) of 
starred question No. 1201. 

(d) Commander, Royal Engineers, Quetta Reconstruction. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With reference- to the answer to clause (<i), may 
I know if Government will accept in this case what they have done in 
many other cases, namely, a price preference policy, as railways and 
other departments have done, namely, giving preference to Indian made- 
articles, in the re-euilding of the station ’> 

Sii Aubrey Metcalfe: I have no doubt that it will be considered- 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With reference to clause (b) of the. question, may 
T know why Government are not agreeable to make it a condition pre- 
cedent to the giving of contracts that articles such as Indian cement, 
whose quality has been proved beyond all doubt, should be used? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: I imagine, it is because they feel that economy 
and efficiency must be the first principles. As a matter of fact, I under- 
stand that contracts are likely to be given to the Indian Cement Com- 
uany, but it would obviously be unwise to make a decision, of that sort 
before the tenders have been received. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government consider the question of giving 
suitable ' and reasonable preference to Indian articles as far as possible 
in every case, unless it is clearly ruled out, in the re-building cf this 
station? 
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Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: Tliat is a large question of policy which I can 
hardly be expected to answer in reply to a supplementary question. 
I have no doubt that duo consideration will be given to all relevant 
matters. 


Pandit Nilakantha Das: Who is the authority to purchase? Is .t Uf 
Stores Department? 


Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: Primarily, the Commander, .Royal Engineers, 
-Quetta Reconstruction, will accept the tenders,'" but I understand that 
no final contract can be fixed up without, reference to the relevant 
Department of the Government of India 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: If the authority which has the 'power at present 
to settle these contracts come to the conclusion that foreign materials 
should be used, will it be instructed thao the Government of India should 
first be consulted before a contract involving the purchase of foreign 
materials is enfered into? 


Sir Aubrey Metcalfe; The question is to some extent hypothetical, but 
1 understand that the Government of India will be consulted before any 
final contracts are given. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: May 1 take it as the answer to my question 
that the Indian Stores Department will ultimately make the purchases? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: T must have notice of that question: T do not 
know whni the Honourable Member is referring to about purchases 


UNSTAMPED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Increase tn Working Expenses on the East Indian Railway. 

452. Dr. N. B. Khare: With reference to the reply to unstained ques- 
tion No. 48, given on the 4th February, 1986, asking for the period to 
which the increase in working expenses on the East Indian Railway refer- 
red, will Government now please state the reasons for the increase up “to 
the" end of May 1935-1936’’ as against up “to end of May 1934-1935 ' ’ ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The increase referred to is due to the fact that 
emergency deductions from pay Were being made during" 1984-85, but 
ceased from April, 1935. 


Libraries and Institutes subsidised by State Railways. 

453. Dr. P. N- Banerjea: Will Government he pleased to lay on 
the table a statement showing the names, location, membership, size of 
the library, the qualifications of the librarians, of the various libraries 
aided bv the State Railways, together with the amount of grant-in-aid 
provided by the Railways to both Indian and European Institutes during 
the last year? 
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.The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting 
(information and will lav n reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Running of a Raid Petrol Motor Service on the Metre Gauge 
Section of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway- 

45 4^ Mr. V. V. (jin: (a) Will Government, please state whether the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway is arranging to run a rail-petrol- 
motor service on their metre gauge section to compete with the road bus 
traffic and if so what is tlfe capital outlay on such a proposal ? 

(b) With whom have they placed the order for the petrol engines, 
.and what is their number and cost per engine? 

(c) Where docs the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway propose 
(to build the chassises and bodies? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Railway has proposed to give away on con- 
tract to a private motor-bus body building firm in Madras, the work of 
'building bodies for the Railway’s proposed petrol-rail .buses, and that they 

have highly equipped, up to date Carriage and Loco. Workshops at 
aPerambur? 

(a) Is it not a fact that the Railway sawmills, carriage-building shops, 
■remodcdlcd at a huge cost, are not turning out their maximum out-put; 
and are not yielding a fair return of interest on the capital outlay of 
■machines and other equipments? 

(f) Is it not a fact that these shops are working short, time on Saturdays 

for the last five years? 

« 

(g) Is it not a fact that there wits compulsory retrenchment of men 
in 1981, under plea of less work and surplus men in the saw-mill shop 
•at Perambur? 

(h) Is it not (i fact that the strength of the Perambur Shops has 
'been considerably reduced during the last five years and that they are 
.alleged to carry surplus staff? 

(i) Why has the Railway decided to give on contract to an outside 
motor firm the work of building bodies for petrol-rail-buses for the rail- 
way? 

(j) Are the workshops not able to manufacture, these bodies at less cost 
•than charged by an outside firm? 

(k) Is it not also a fact that the Foundry Shop in the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway, Perambur workshops, is an up to date 
foundry remodelled at a very large cost? 

(l) Is it not also a fact that this shop is also working short-lime and 
losing interest on capital invested? 

(rn) Is it not a fact that cast-iron pot sleepers can lie manufactured in 
these shops in large quantities and are given away on contract to outside 
•engineering firms ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The information has 
been called for arid will be Rid oi. the table of the House on receipt. 

n O 
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Running of a Mail Train between Raipur and Vizianagram on 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

455, Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: (a) Are Government aware that 
much inconvenience is caused to the public owing to the fact that thep®*’’ 
is no mail train running between Raipur and Vi/, milligram on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway? r 

(b) Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of advising 
tho Railway authorities to run a mail train in. that section ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) and (hi The 

Agent, Bengal Nagpur Railway, states that statistics of traffic and previous 
experience with through trains, between Raipur and Virianagram, do not 
justify n mail train over this section. Moreover, a through fast service 
is not practicable as the maximum permissible speed between Raipur and' 
Parvatipuram is 30 miles per hour. 

Running of an Express Train from or via Raipur, Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, to Delhi, via Katni and Naini. 


456. Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: Is there a proposal to run an ex- 
press train from or via Raipur (Bengal Nagpnr Railway) to Delhi via’ 
Katni and Naini? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: No. 


Noth of the Judges regarding tiie Method employed in examining 
the Cases of Bengal Detenus. 


457. Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: Will Government be pleased to 
lay on the table the note of the Judges (regarding the method employed 1 
in examining the cases of Bengal detenus) referred to by the Honourable 
the Home Member in his speech in the Assembly on the 12th March, 
1936, on the cut motion of Mr. Aney? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: The document is confidential and X 
regret therefore that I am not able to lay a copy on the table. 

Grievances of Gi ai<dr in the Calcutta District of the Eastern Bengal 

Railway. 

458. Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya : (a) Is it a fact: • 

(i) that the Eastern Bengnl Railwav are working short-handed in. 

the matter of guards in the Calcutta District; 

(ii) that applications for leave from these guards are invariably 

refused ; 

(iii) that demi-official letters have baen issued to the District 

Medical Officer to I'efuse, except in very urgent eases, to 
place the guards on the sick list ; 

(iv) that guards who are really ill but not seriously have to seek 

outside medical aid' at their own cost; and 
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(v) that the guards so treated medically by registered doctors 
have been penalised by the refusal to grant them leave on 
average pay plus mileage ? 

(b) If the answers to part (a), (i) to (v) be in the affirmative, will 
■stjpvemment please state with what object these 1 restrictions have been 
imposed? 

(e) Do Government propose to take any action in the matter? If 
not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a), (i) to (iv). No. 

(v) No, provided the rules governing the submission of medical certi- 
ficates are complied with . 

(b) Does not ifrisa. 

(c) No action is called for. 

Marshalling of Upper Class Carriages ok the Mail, Express and 
Passenger Trains on the Eastern Bengal Baiiavay. 

459. Mr, Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya: (a) Is it. a fact: 

(i) that the rules on the Eastern Bengal Hallway icgardmg the 

marshalling of upper class carriage's on the mail, express, 
and passenger trains require that ihesc carriages must he 
placed in the centre of the train , 

(ii) that intermediate class carriages are placed on either side 

of the upper class carriages; aud 

(iii) that the primary reason for this arrange fluent is that intending 
passengers by these classes at roadside stations may know 
where to wait so as to entrain with the least discomfort? 

(b) Are Government aware that luggage vans are marshalled between 
^carriages intended for passengers, resulting in passenger carriages standing 
• off the platform at roadside as well as at Sealdali station? 

(e) If the answer to parts (a) and .(b) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state : 

(i) whether any non-gazetted staff is responsible for the marshalling 

of trains; if so, what staff; 

(ii) whether any non-gazetted staff is responsible for the super- 

vision of tlie Gains before they leave Sealdah; if so, which 
official; and 

'(iii) whether any gazetted officer is responsible for seeing to the 
correct marshalling of trains, if so, who? 

(d) Do Government propose to take action in the matter with a view 
in securing better comforts for the travelling public? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a), (i) and (ii) 
Except in the case of through sendee carriages, carriages which are 
attached or have to be detached at intermediate stations and carriages 
utilised in an emergency to increase the accommodation on trains, upper 
■class carriages are normally marshalled in the centre of the train and 
intermediate class carriages are normally adjacent to upper class carriages. 

(iii) No. 
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(b) Government are informed that this is not so, but at stations at 
which there is not a full length platform some passenger carriages attached 
as explained in the reply to part (a) above may be off the platform. 

(c) , (i) to (iii). The responsibility or seeing that trains are marshalled 
in accordance with the orders issued rests with the Station Superinten- 
dents in the case of Sealdah and with the Station Master at other strains. 

(d) The programme for lengthening platforms lms bad to be cjrlailod 
for want, of funds. 


Inconvenience felt by Passengers over the Eastern Bengal Railway 
at Sealdah Statjon travelling by the 5-TJp Train. 

460. Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya : (a) is it a fact that con- 
siderable inconvenience is felt by the travelling public over the Eastern 
Bengal Railway at Sealdah station by 5- Up train which leaves at 7-06 
hours due to the platform being washed at that time of the morning? 

(b) Is it also a fact that a complaint to this effect ha® been made 
to the Agent but without any satisfactory result so far? 

(o) Are Government aware that the East Indian Railway authorities- 
at Hoivrab Station have the platforms washed before the first train 
arrives or leaves Howrah? if so, whv° 

(d) If the answer to parts (a) to (c) be- in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state whether the management of Sealdah station is in the 
care of a petty employee? If not, what action do Government propose 
to take against the staff responsible? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) The Agent of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway states that the platform from which 5 TJp Mail 
starts is swept half an hour before the departure time of the train and is 
washed after the train has left. 

(b) No complaint appears to have been made to the Agent. 

t c") Government have no information. 

(d) Sealdah station is in the charge of a senior official who is designated! 
Station Superintendent. 

Harassment of the Travelling Public by the Special Inspectors at 
Sealdah on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

461. Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya: (a) Is it a fact that tho 
Eastern Bengal Railway have appointed a number of Special Inspectors 
who are under the direct orders and the supervision of the Traffic 
Manager but whose duties consist of seeing that passengers do uot travel 
without tickets, that excess luggage is not carried by passengers, and 
other duties in connection with the travelling public and merchants? 

(b) Are Government aware that ihese Special Inspectors start their 
duties not before the trains leave Sealdah Station but en route, thus put* 
ting passengers ex-Oaleutta to considerable inconvenience and annoyance? 

(c) If the answer to parts (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment propose to take such action that will lead to the interests of the- 
Railway Administration being safeguarded and the travelling public being, 
saved unnecessary harassment by the Special Inspectors? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government ara 
informed as follows: 

(a) Yes. 

(b) There are no orders or instructions which prevent their making any 
check they like at Sealdah Station. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Termination of the Services of N on-Gazetted Stiff on State-managed 

Railways. 

1(32. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: Will Government please 
state whether there is any rule in the Slate Railways Open Line Code, or 
other extent codes, or manuals, which requires that the reasons for the ter- 
mination of the services of non-gazettcd staff on State-managed Railways 
as stated in the letters of discharge must also be shown in the service 
certificate ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The reply is in the 
negative. 

I would, however, refer the Honourable Member to paragraph 301 of 
the State Railway Open Cine Code. Volume IT. regarding the grant of 
certificates to subordinate staff, a copy of wh'ieh will be found in the 
Library of the House. 

Rules for tiie Recruitment and Training of the Non- Gazetted Staff 

on State Railways. 

4fi3. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: fa) Is it a fact that the 
Railway Board have framed rules for the recruitment and training of the 
non- gazetted staff on State-managed Railways? If so, when were these 
rules forwarded to the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

(b) Is the application of these rules obligatory, discretionary, or to* be 
applied in certain cases only ? 

(c) Do these rules provide for the. channels of promotion' 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) The reply to the 
first part of the question is in the affirmative. As regards the latter part, 
the rules were forwarded to the Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, on the 
20th May, 1931. 

(b) The rules are obligatory but permit of certain exceptions and 
variations. 

(c) Yes, but the channel of promotion for each Railway is not neces- 
sarily precisely that laid down in the rules. 

Discontent prevailing amongst the Eon-Gazetted Staff of the 
Accounts Department of the East Indian Railway over the 
System of holding the Appendix D Examination. 

464. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: (a) Is it a fact that con- 
siderable discontent prevails amongst the non-gazetted staff of the Accounts 
Department of the East Indian Railway at the ■ manner in which the 
Appendix D examination is conducted? 
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(b) Is it further a fact that the passing marks of 66 per cent, in the 
special papers and 50 per cent, in the others are placed at a higher level 
than that in any of the other subordinate accounts service examination 
and also of the recruitment examinations for All -India gazetted services 
conducted by the Public Service Commission? 

(c) Will Government please lay a statement on the table of this Ho^ne 
showing the passing marks for the Subordinate Accounts, the Subord.Aiate 
Railway Accounts, the Subordinate Railway Audit, '‘and other examina- 
tions, both for gazetted and non-gazetted staff ? 

(d) What is the idea underlying the fixation of this high percentage 
for this particular examination? 

(e) Do Government propose to fix the percentage at 50 per cent, for 
•the special papers and at 40 per cent, for the other papers, i.c., at the 
same level as that prevails in the Subordinate Audit examination? Tf 
not, why not? 

(f) Do Government propose to declare all examinees who have obtain- 
ed 50 per cent, and 40 per cent, in the Appendix D examinations, since 
its introduction in 1930, as having passed this examination in the years in 
which they obtained those percentages and over ? If not, why not ? 

(g) Is it a fact that members of a particular community are parti- 
cularly successful m this examination, and that the only three that have 
been declared as having passed the last examination from the Bast Indian 
Railway belong to that community? 

(h) Have representations been made by the non-ga/.etted staff of the 
Accounts Department of the Bast Indian Railway suggesting thut 
Appendix D examinations should be run on the same lines as the Univer- 
sity examination, i.r , all the papers should be examined by a Board of 
Examiners? If so, wliat action has been taken? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) No, so far as Government arc aware 

(b) to (fj. The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the 
replies given to i|iu>stions Nos. Wo and 581 on the 12th March, 1930 and 
3rd April, 1934. 

(g) The answer is in the negative. 

\b) The representations referred to were carefully considered b y Go\ - 
ernment who saw no reason to make any change in the present procedure. 

Rest Rooms at the Howrah Station Buildings for the Use of 
Gazetted Officers and their Families. 

465. Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya: (a) Is it a fact that the 
East Indian Railway have provided Rest Rooms at Howrah Station build- 
ings for the use of their gazetted officers and their families ? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state: 

(i) how many rooms have been provided: 

(ii) the total cost of the fittings; 

(hi) whether kitchens are attached; if so, how many; 

(iv) whether cooks are employed by the Railway Administration; 
if so, how many and what is the amount spent on wages; 
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(v) whether bearers are employed, i£ so, how many and on what 

pay each; 

(vi) whether food will also be supplied by the Railway Administra- 

tion; 

(vii) whether the charge has been fixed at annas twelve per room 

per day; and 

(viii) whethe* the gazetted officers are permitted the use of their 

inspection carriages at Howrah? 

(a) Will Government 4 please state whether similar facilities have been 
provided for the non-gazetted staff at Howrah Station? If not, what are 
the reasons for this discriminatory treatment? 

(d) Do Government propose to extend the same facilities to the non- 
gazetted staff? 

(e) Is it a fact that accommodation is available in the south concourse 
over the Intermediate class Booking Office ? 

(f) Was the previous sanction of the Railway Board obtained for the 
provision of such facilities for the gazetted staff and their families when 
visiting Calcutta? If not, why not? 

(g) Has >(, raised the working expenses? Whal check is exercised by 
’the Railway Board on working expenses 1 ^ 


The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Enquiries are 
Sk'ta" Z“o, raf"""' **”**•"*" 'rill bo laid on t>* 


Staff 


Welfare Committee to secure Amenities for the Railway 

HOUSED IN TIIEIR QUARTERS AT DoBSON ROAD, HoWRAH. 

F .A 66 ;?£ r ’ f. m f endr f Nath Ohattopadhyaya: ( a ) Is it a fact that the 
Rirst Indian Railway have provided a Welfare Committee to secure 
•amemhes for their staff housed in their quarters at Dobson Road, Howrah ? 
it so is this Welfare Committee authorised to levy tolls on vendors sub- 
let the out-offices attached to the quarters to outsiders, etc. ? 

. lfc 5|l lther a . fa . cfc that vendors are not permitted to enter unless 
'Commtiee? perm,ssi0n of the Secr ^.y or the Vice-President of this 

(ej Do Government propose to take such action that will enable the 

=*S? «s*«ar,fts a :s=- 1 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan- r 

informed us follows: aJ1 Government arc 

(H) fn Sfi i n tC ^ Ste 7 °. f aUlff llou8ed in fiats in a special compound 

called Tmdal Bagan, the East Indian Railway W 

10 86t U F- a Welfare Committee of their own 
catei foi the general needs and requirements of the 
occupants of the flats. The reply to the latter part of the 
question is m the negative, * 
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(b) To prevent thefts in these quarters, which had become very- 

numerous, the Committee had to regulate the entry of 
unauthorised persons and vendors inside the railway 
compound in which these quarters are. situated. 

(c) Government do not propose to give vendors free access at 

hours of the clay and night as thieves and unscrupulous 
persons can come in as vendors and rob the occupants 'when 
they are away on duty. No railway servant can sublet 
railway quarters u> outsiders and if any case is brought to- 
notice, disciplinary measures are* and will he token against 
the staff at fault. 

(d) The reply to the first part of the question is iu the affirmative v 

As regards the lattei part, Government have no information. 

Cabinets of Ross Patent Ticket Cases purchased for use at the 
Howrah Booking Offices. 

467, Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya : (a) Is it a fact: 

(i) that the East Indian Railway have purchased thirteen cabinets^ 

of Ross Patent Ticket Cases for use at TTowrali Booking- 
Offices; 

(ii) that the cost of each cabinet is Rs. 150 and for each tube- 

Rs. 6; and 

(iii) that the cabinets have not been put into use since the date 

of receipt; if so, why l 1 
(b) Will Government please stale- 

(i) how many tubes have been pm-cliascd, 

(ii) the total cost of the cabinets, tubes and any other charges; 

(iii) whether the present booking offices have, to be altered; if so, 

what is the estimated cost; 

(iv) what is the object of the purchase of these, cabinets; 

(v) the urgency of this purchase at (his time of financial stringency; 

and 

(vi) whether the Ross Patent Ticket Case will be used at all ini 

City Booking Offices and Booking Offices at out-stations; if 
not. why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zairullah Khan: The information has 
been called for and will be laid on the table of the House on receipt. 

Introduction of Ross Patent 'Ticket Cabinets on the Eastern Bengal 

Railway. 

468, Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: (a) Tr it a fact that the- 
Ross Patent Ticket Cabinets have been introduced on the. Eastern Bengal 
Railway? If so, will Government please state: 

(i) the number of cabinets and tubes that have been purchased 
and the cost of the same; 

(ii) whether these cabinets arc oim if use on the north station at 
Sealdah; 
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(iii) whether there are any other ticket cabinets in use on the 

north station; and 

(iv) the reasons why the Ross Patent Ticket Cabinets have not. 

been introduced in the main and south stations at Sealdah ? 

(b) Is it a fuel that the booking staff have complained that fast book- 
\mg cannot be done on the Ross Patent Ticket Cabinets, as the ticket 

tribes arc tilled, h,v the stock clerics and that the booking clerks have 
to check the number of each ticket before issue ? 

(c) Is it further a fact that certain defects in these cabinets were 
pointed out to the Traffic and Accounts Department staff ? If so, with 
what results ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The information has 
been called for and will be laid on the table of the Plouse on receipt. 


Hours op Duty of the Station Superintendent, the Deputy Station - 
Superintendent, the Assistant Station Masters and the Assi riant 
Bookin'! '"lurks at the Howrah Station, East Indian Railway. 

469. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya: (a) Will Government 
please state the hours ofi duty of the Station Superintendent, the Deputy 
Station Superintendent, the Assismnt Station Masters and the assistant- 
booking clerks at Howrah Station, East Indian Railway? 

(b) Is it a fact that with a view to effect a saving in the number of 
assistant booking clerks it has been decided to extend their hours of 
duty to nine hours per day ? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) lie in the affirmative, will Government 
please state: 

(i) whether after the completion of nine hours of booking duties 
the clerk has then to take down tlie closing numbers of all ; 
the tickets in the cabinet in the Gash Settlement Register, 
prepare the accounts, tally same with the cash and then 
make over the amount to the cash clerk who is required to 
sound all the coins with a view to rejecting base coins; 

(ii) whether only one cash clerk attends to all the booking offices 

after completion of a turn of duty; 

(iii) whether the average time taken before a booking clerk can 

get off duty is between one and a half to two hours after - 
booking work stops; and 

(iv) the number of booking staff that get off at the same time in 

a turn of duty ? 

(c) Do Government propose to treat the staff alike in the matter of 
hours of duty? If not, why not? 

(d) Is it a [act that the work of the Job Analysis staff is confined to 
the abolition of non-gazetted posts, extending their hours of duty, etc. ? 
Is this staff responsible for the suggestion in this case? 

(e) Is it also a fact that the Job Analysis Committee did not consist 
of a single, person with practical experience in the duties of booking- 
clerks ? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government are in- 
formed as follows: 

(a) The Station Superintendent is a Supervisory Officer and does not 
work to any fixed roster of duty. He generally attends to office work 
between 8 and 12-80 hours and 2 and 5 p.m. but has in addition to pT 
his inspections and attend to emergencies at all hours of the day /rid 
night, r 



Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Deputy Station (Superintendents - . • ■ 

5 

to 

14 

14 

to 

22 

Assistant Station Masters . . . • • f 

5 

to 

14 

Y 

14 

to 

22-80 

Male Booking Clerks . . ■ . . . S 

5 

to 

14 

L 

14 

to 

23 

r 

5 

to 

11 

Lady Booking Clerks . . . . • •< 

11 

to 

17 

t 

17 

to 

23 


(b) It lias been decided with n view to economy to re-arrange tlie duties 
•of lady booking clerks. The exact, duration of their duty hours is still 
under consideration and will be decided after a few experimental schemes 
have been tried out. Nine hours duties similar to those of other booking 
clerks are being tried for a few days as an experimental measure. 

(c) (i). No definite, decision has so far been arrived at in regard to 
the duty hours of lady booking clerks. In any ease the work involved in 
accounting tor cash after completion of duty will be given due consideration 
in fixing their hours of duty. 

(ii) Yes. 

(iii) No, the actual time taken varies and depends on the timings of 
the train for which booking is done at a particular window. It is seldom 
more than 45 minutes, and much less in some cases. 

(iv) Fifteen lady booking clerks get of! duty at a time normally. 

(d) Duties depend on the nature of work performed. Employees with 
similar duties are treated alike as far as possible. 

(e) No, the dob Analysis Officer explores all avenues of economy and 
suggests retrenchment' where justified. The reply to the latter part is 
in the affirmative. 

(f) The -lob Analysis Officer, who deals with Transportation and Com- 
mercial matters, is an experienced Officer of the department and is 
assisted in his investigations by subordinate experts on the subjects under 
investigation. 


Hbfphal of Leave to the Employees ok the Government of India 
Press, Industrial Branch, 

470. Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Are Government aware that 
employees of the Government of India Press, Industrial Branch, are not 
allowed even a few days’ leave _ due to them, by the Assistant Manager and 
Manager to attend to their urgent private affairs, on account of which a 
-great discontent prevails amongst the Press employees? 
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(tO Will Government be pleased to slate the number of cases in which 
leave has been disallowed or allowed with fine when the leave was duo to- 
the employees of the 'industrial branches? 

(c) Does the same procedure prevail in the Government of India Press, 
"Ssjlcutta, Simla and Delhi '? 

the Honourable* Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No 

(b) Government have no-t these particulars and do not propose to collect 
them as this would involve a large amount o£ time and labour, and it is 
open to any individual who considers that he has a grievance to make a 
representation in the ordinary way. 

(c) Does not arise. 


Discontent among the “C” Class Guards ok the JunRULPORE Division- 

471. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state the action 
taken by the Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, on starred question 
No. 46, asked in this House on the 2nd February, 1938, regarding dis- 
content among the “C” class guards of the Juhbulporp Division? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government arc in- 
formed that the Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, made enquiries 
into the matter and came to the conclusion that, no action was called for. 


Racial Discrimination in the Issue or Passes to the Teaching Staff 
of the East Indian Railway High Schools. 

472. Dr. N. B. Khare: With reference to the answer given to starred 
question No. 144, asked in this House on the 6th February, 1933 regarding 
racial discrimination in the issue of passes to the teaching staff of the 
East Indian Railway High Schools, will Government, please state: 

(a) the clause of the pass rules under Company-management which 

entitled the staff of Oakgrove School to first class passes; and 

(b) whether conditions of service offered to staff, under Company- 

management retained by the State on change of management 
are applicable to the staff of Oakgrove School; if so, under 
what clause of the conditions of service, they can retain first 
class passes as personal? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Theie is no such 
clause in the rules. The decision that passes in certain cases may he 
considered as personal is purely administrative. 

(b) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the- 
second part, I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given by- 
Mr P. R. Rau to Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s question No. 211 on the 30th 
August, 1933. 
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Population of each Community in tiie Areas served by certain 

Railways 

473. Dr. N. B. Khare; Will Government please state the population 
-of each community, by provinces with percentage, both domicile and non 
domicile, respectively, in the areas sarvec 1 by : 

(i) Burma Railways, 

(ii) Eastern Bengal Railway, 

(iii) East Indian Railway, 

• (dv) Great Indian Peninsula Railway; and 

(v) North Western Railway? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I would invite the 
'Honourable Member’s attention to Chapter V of Mr. Hassan’s report on 
• the ‘Representation of Muslims and other minority communities in th« 
subordinate railway services’ which contains the information readily avail- 
able with Government. A copy of the report is in the Library of the 
House. If the Honourable Member wants any further information I 
■would refer him to the ‘Census of India, 1931, Volume I — India Part II — 
Imperial Tables’, a copy of which is also in the Library of the House. 

-(474, 

Sub-Heads in the Traffic Accounts Office of the East Indian 

Railway. 

475. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state the policy and 
'.procedure for the appointments of or for the promotion to the sanctioned 
strength of sub-heads in the Traffic Accounts Office of the East Indian 
-Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Under the Standing Orders which are in force at present 
' no clerk is eligible for promotion as a sub-lieaa on the East Indian Railway 
unless (a) either he has passed a specially prescribed departmental exa- 
mination, or (b) being an e.r-East Indian Railway Company’s employee, 
is considered to be fully fit to discharge the duties of a sub-head. It has 
also been laid down that about one half of the vacancies in the grade' of 
-sub-heads should, at the discretion of the Chief Accounts Officer, be given 
to clerks who have passed the examination qualifying for promotion to th* 
grade of Accountant. 


Sub-Heads in tiik Traffic Accounts Office of the East Indian 

Railway 

476. Dr. N. B. Khare: (a) Will Government please lay on the table a 
statement showing the posts of Sub-Heads in the Traffic Accounts office 
of the East Indian Railway held by the staff who have not passed the 
appendix “0” examination and bv the staff, who have passed the 
appendix “G” examination, also the number of the staff, who passed the 
appendix “G” examination but were not appointed to the posts of sub 
'heads held by unpassed staff along with the reasons for such discrimi- 
nation? 


t This question -was withdrawn by the questioner. 
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(b) Why have the staff who after great labour and hardship passed the 
-appendix ‘‘0” examination bean deprived of the promotion? 

Mr. P. R. Eau: (a) Total sanctioned strength for sub-heads in the 
Traffic Accounts Branch, East Indian Railway, is 19 and these posts are 
ih-'djl as indicated below: 

(i) By men who have passed the departmental examina- 
tion 4 

(ii) Others, out of whom 14 are eai-company men exempted 

from passing the departmental examinations . . 16 

Total . 19 

There are nine clerks who have passed the Appendix “C” examination 
and are awaiting tkeir chances of promotion as sub-heads along -with other 
esc-company men who are exempt from the examination and are, therefore, 
slso eligible for promotion as sub-heads. 

(b) The Appendix ’O' men have not been deprived of promotions .it 
the reply to part (ft) will show. 

Appendix ‘I)' Examination for Gderics who have passed the Examination 

PRESCRIBED IN APPENDIX ‘E’. 

477. Dr. N. B. Khare; Has the attention of Government been invited 
to the Controller of Railway Accounts No. 102,'C.R.A. /E./85, dated 
the 19th August, 1935 reading: 

’'Subject : Appendix TV Examination." 

‘‘I am directed to statu that it has been decided by the Financial Commissioner of 
(Railways that the clerks who have passed the examination prescribed in appendix 
’E’ to the Financial Commissioner's memorandum 5565-F., dated the 31st July, 1529, 
should be required to pass the examination prescribed in appendix ‘D’ thereto at the 
latest in November, 1936 failing which they will be considered ineligible for further 
.promotion as accountants even m an officiating capacity” ? 

If so, will Government please state: 

(a) whether such limitations to pass prescribed examinations within 
limited space of period are also laid down in departments 
under the Government of India, Finance Department or 
under the Auditor General; if not, why this discrimination 
has currency under the Financial Commissioner; 

'(b) the circumstances unde” which no examination in appendix ‘E’ 
was held after June, 1930; 

(o) the number of employees who are holding appointments as 
accountants and have not passed the appendix ‘E’ examina- 
tion? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government are aware of the orders referred to bv 
the Honourable Member. 

(a) Possibly not; hut the Appendix ‘FT examination was held under 
special circumstances, and was not analogous to the ordinary Departmental 
•examinations. 

(b) The Appendix ‘E’ examination was introduced only as a temporary 
measure for the Calcutta Training School men in order to meet the imme- 
diate requirements for accountants in the separated Railway Accounts 
'Offices. 
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(u) Passing the Appendix ‘E’ examination is not a necessary qualifica- 
tion lor being an accountant, and in the cneumstances Government do not 
consider that any useful purpose will be served by collecting this informa- 
tion. 

Exemption op the Employees of the Old East Indian Railway Compa> 

prom tiii! Operation of the Revised Rules relating to Gratuity/ 

478. -Ur. N. B. Khare: (a) With reference to the reply given in this 
House to starred question No 882, on the l l 2th March, 1935, that all agree- 
ments entered into by Government, whether with the old East Indian Rail- 
way Company employees or with anybody else, aro binding on Government, 
is it a fact that those employees of the Company who were given service 
by Government were governed by the Company’s rules relating to gratuity, 
as they stood on the 31st December, 1924? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative,' will Government 
please state whether it is open to the Agent, East Indian Railway, or the- 
Railway Board to alter or amend the Company’s Gratuity Rules after the- 
31st December, 1924? If so, under what rules? 

(c) Have any rules been altered or amended or additional rules framed 
after the 31st December, 1924? If so, will Government please lay a state- 
ment on the table of this House, giving particulars in detail? 

(d) Is it a fact tbat the Railway Board, on the recommendation of the 
Agent of the East Indian Railway, have deleted the word “wholly” under 
Note 1-B of clause 9 of the East Indian Railway Company Gratuity Rules, 
vide their No. 9287 -E. , dated tlio 26th January, 1935? If so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) There is nothing to prevent Government relaxing the rules in 
favour of the employee. 

(c) No substantive rule has been altered but interpretations which may 
have the effect of altering the previous practice have been given when 
necessary. 

(d) The original note referred to was inserted in 1924 as a result of the 
interpretation of the rules given by the Railway Board at the time. The 
matter was reconsidered by the Railway Board in 1934-35 and they came 
to the conclusion that refusal of a gratuity to a person who was partly 
but not wholly dependent on a deceased railway employee was unduly 
hard. This new interpretation was given on a case referred to them by 
the East Indian Rail wav where the payment to a person not wholly depen- 
dent on the deceased had been made. 


Rent charged by the East Indian Raii, way for Refreshment Rooms. 

479. Dr. N. B. Khare: (a) Will Government please state whether rent 
is charged by the East Indian Railway for the various refreshment rooms 
on that railway? 

(b) What is the basis on which rent is calculated? 

(c) Is there any difference in the rates chargtd from Messrs. G. E. 
Kellner & Co. and to the Hindu and Muslim refreshment rooms? Tf so, 
what is the difference and why? 
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(d) Is it a fact that Messrs. Gr. F. Kellner & Go., pay a lump sum of 
Rs. 1,000, for all their refreshment rooms? 

(e) Wind, action do Government propose to take'.’ If none, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Yes. 

it>) There is no .uniform basis. Rent lor accommodation is fixed after 
taking into consideration tlio local conditions, i.e., the amount of catering 
to be clone and possible profits thereon. Tho rent on electric equipment is 
recovered at 1 1 per cent." on capital cost in all cases and electric current 
is paid for at 34 annas per unit 

(e). (d) and (e) The information is being obtained and a reply will be 

laid on the table in due course, 


Watoii and Ward Department on the East Indian Railway. 

480. Dr. 38. B. Khare: (a) With reference to the reply given in this 
House to starred question No. 1448, on the 4tli April, 1935, regarding the 
Watch and Ward Department on the East Iuclian Railway, will Govern- 
menl please state whether the Railway Board, after ti careful consideration 
of the question, decided, vide their letter No. E. 34-E. 0.-229, dated the 
11th June, 1985, 

(i) to abolish the posts of Superintendent, and Assistant Superin- 
41 ten dent ; and 

(ii) to retain one Deputy Superintendent and one bower Gazetted 

Service Officer, 

with effect from the 22nd August, 1936? 

(b) Have the instructions referred to in purl (a) been given effect to 0 ' 
If not, will Government please state: 

(i) on wind authority the Chief Accounts Officer has continued im 

puss the pay bills after the 22nd August, 1936. 

(ii) whether the Agent has submitted representations to the Railway 

Board to alter their orders ; 

(iii) whether similar consideration has been shown by tho Agent 

when posts in the non-gazoited grades have been abolished; 

and 

(iv) whether all the gazetted posts in the Watch and Wni'd arc held 

by European officers only; 

(e) Ts it a fact that the office, of tho Superintendent, Watch and Ward, 
has been removed from the Agency and placed in the rooms occupied by 
tho Operating and Commercial Departments? Tf so, is it correct that tile 
Watch and Ward are now under the, control of the Chief Commercial 
Manager 0 If not, will Government please state the reasons for this depar- 
ture from procedure in force on the other State-managed Railways? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting in- 
formation and will lay n reply on the table of tho House in duo course- 
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481. Dr. N. B. Khare: (a) Will Government please state: 

(i) when the Ellis Patent Locks were introduced on ^ the East Indian 

Railway; and 

(ii) whether they were reported as a success ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Ellis Patent Lock has recently been discon- 
tinued? If so, from which date? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the “ri vetting system” has been introduced i^ 

its place ? ^ ' 

(d) Is it further a fact that the “ri vetting system”' v^as condemned by 
the East Indian Railway bofore the introduction of the Ellis Patent Lock? 

(e) If the answers to parts (b) to (d) be in the. affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state why the changes have been made? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zairullah Khan; (a), (i). The Ellis 
Patent Spring Wedge Lock was introduced on the East Irtdian Railway in 
June, 1922. 

(b) The Ellis Patent lock has been discontinued on goods trains from 
1st November, 1935, as an experimental measure, but is still in use on the 
Parcels Express trains. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The "rivelting system” hus never been condemned on the East 
Indian Railway, but under conditions prevailing in 1922 it was considered 
that a more efficient method of frustrating the efforts of running train 
thieves should be introduced, 

(e) The “ inverting system” has been introduced experimentally as a 
measure of economy. 

Conditions op Pay, Service or Prospects of the Men of tiie East 
Indian and Great Indian Peninfdi.a Railways taken oveiI by 
Government. 

482. Dr. ST. B. Khare: (a) Is it a fact that His Excellency the 
Viceroy, in an address to the Indian Railway Conference Association, stated 
that the men of the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways, 
who were being taken over by Government on account of the State- 
management of those Railways, need have no fears that the change will 
affect them adversely in the conditions of their pay, service or prospects? 

(b) Is it also a fact that this assurance has been published by the 
Railway Board in the Report on Indian Railways for 1924-25? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: (a) and (b). Yes. 

Introduction of Subordinates from other Departments of Govern- 
ment to the Accounts Department of the East Indian Rail- 
way. 

.483. Dr. N, B. Khare: (a) Will Government please state whether there 
has been a continuous introduction of subordinates from other depart- 
ments of Government to the Accounts Department of the East Indian 
, Railway? 



(b) Arc Government .ware. 

(i) that the introduction of these men has adversely affected, the 

prospects of those omployees of the Company who were given 
service under Government; 

(ii) that the majority of the men brought to this department are 

Madrasis ; 

(hi) that these outsiders have been promoted to the higher paid 
posts ; 

(iv) that there has been a succession of Chief Accounts Officers and 

Deputy* Chief Accounts Officers who are Madrasis; and 

(v) that the post of Deputy Chief Accounts Officer, who deals with 

establishment matters, has been held for many years by a 
Madrasi Deputy? 

(e) What action do Government propose to take to prevent a further 
influx of outsiders into the Accounts Department of the East Indian Bail- 
way, and to rectify the hardships inflicted on those men who have been 
superseded by these outsiders? if none, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) No. 

(b), (i). During the experimental stage of the separation of Audit from 
Accounts and during the reorganisation of the Stores Accounts, certain 
outsiders (not from other Government departments as stated in part (a) 
of the question) were appointed on the East Indian Railway but Govern- 
ment are satisfied that no injustice has been done to the old Company 
staff as a consequence. 

(ii) No, Most of those men have come in through the open competitive 
examinations while a few were apprinted, along with many others at the 
Lime referred to in the reply to (b), (i). 

(iii) No. 

(iv) .No. I lay a statement on the table giving the Chief Accounts 
Officers, the Deputy Chief Accounts Officers on the Railway since 1925. 

(v) The information will be found in the statement laid on the table, 

(o’) Government do not consider any action necessary. 

Statement showing the Names of the Incumbents of the Posts of the Chief Accounts 
Officer, East Indian Railway from 1st January, 1V25, to date. 


No. Names. ’ 


Erom, 

To. 

Remarks. 

1. Mr. B. Sevres 


1-1-25 

3-12-25 


2. Mr. H. G. E 'Timer son. . 


• 4-12-25 

4.-12-26 


3. Mr. B. Severs 


. 5-12-26 

10-1-29 


4. Mr. H. G. Emmerson • 


• 11-1-29 

9-4-31 


5. Mr. T. S. Sankara Aiyar 


. 10-1-31 

11-10-31 


6. Mr. H. G. Emmerson 


. 12-10-31 

30-15-32 


7. Mr. K, Y. Iyer 


. 1-12-32 

27-1-33 


8. Mr. P. Mohan Rau 


. 28-1-33 

20-9-33 


9. Mr. V. S. Sundaram 


. 21-9-33 

1-1-31 


Do. 


. 18-1-31 

31-1-31 


10. Mr. E. R. Seahu Iyer . 


. 1-2-31 

24-2-31 


11. Mr. V. S. Sun la ram 


. 25-2-31 

23-1-35 


12. Mr. P. Mohan Rau 


. 4-2-35 to date 


D 2 
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Statement showing f/u Names of the. Incumbents of the Posts of the Deputy Chief 
Accounts Officer (General) Bast Italian Railway from 1st January 19S6 to date. 


No. 

Names. 

From 

To. 

Remarks. 

] 

Mr. H. G. Emmeraon 

1-1-25 

2-8-25 


2 

C. L. E. Coldthurst 

3-8-25 

1-12-25 


3 

., H. G. Emmeraon 

2 12-25 

3-12-25 


4 

„ C. L. E. Coldthurst 

4-12-25 

t-12-20 


ft 

H. G. Emmeraon 

5-12-26 

15-8-27 * 


6 

Rai Bahadur S. N. Ghosh 

16-S-27 

10- 12-27 

A post of addition- 
al Deputy was 

7 

Mr. E. Cameron Kor 

11-12-27 

1-12-28 

sanctioned from 
8th April, 1926 

8 

,, H. G. Emmorson 

2- 12-28 

10-1-20 

to 30th Septem- 
ber, 1929 hut- 

9 

,. E. Camoron Kor 

11-1-20 

22-4-20 

th at post was 
surrendered on 

10 

,, R. Knndararhari 

23-4-20 

3-7-20 

3rd .Toly, 1929. 

11 

Mr. S, R. Ewing 

21-12-26 

1-3-28 


12 

.. T. S. Sankara Ary ar . 

0-3-28 

28-10-20 


13 

., W. A. W. Ford . 

20-10-29 

30-4-30 


14 

J. D. Donaldson 

13-5-30 

18-5-30 


15 

., T. K. V. Sarnia. 

10-5-30 

7-4-31 


16 

„ P. N. Mukherji 

8-4-31 

31-3-32 


17 

,. P. Mohan Rau . 

1-4-32 

11-7-32 


18 

E, R, Seshu Iyer 

12-7-32 

17-11-32 


19 

,, P. Mohan Rau . 

18-11-32 

30-3-32 


20 

,, E. R. Seshu Tyer 

3-4-33 

31-1-34 


21 

.. Do. 

25-2-34 

to date. 



Stateminl shawhnj the Names of the. Incumbents of the Posts of the Deputy •Ohxe.f 
Accounts Office, i (Traffic Accounts 11 ranch) hi a.- 1 hut am Uaihray from 1st January , 
tm to (Inti. 


No, Names. 

1. Mr. 1C. Camoron Ker 

2. Mr. C\ It. 15. Coldthurst 

3. Mr. H. F P. Judge 

4. Mr. H. O. Callaghan 
!5, Mr. K. Ogden 

6. Rai Bahadur B. D. Puri 

7. Rai Bahadur S, N. Gliosli 

8. Mr. E, Canmron Ker . 

9. Rai Bahadur S, N, Ghosli 

10. Mr, K. Ogdon 

11. Rai Bahadur N. N. Ghosh 

12. Mr. K. Ogden 

13. Mi*. 15. Camerou Ker . 

14. Mr. J. D. Donaldson ■ 

15. Mr. S. K. Chatterji . 

16. M. S. C. Cboudhuri 

17. Mr. P. N, Mukherji 

18. Mr. V. Cboudhuri 

19. Mr. W. A. W. Ford 

20. Dr. S. C. Mukherji 

21. Mr. K. M. Abraham . 

22. Mi’. C. S. Ayyar • 

23. Mr. E. R. Seshu Tyer . 

24. Mr. K. Ogden 

2fi. Mr. E. Cameron Ker 


From 

To 

1-1-25 

5-12-26 

(i- 12-26 

29-2-27 

8-4-26 

20 12-26 

1-3-27 

19-2-*28 

20-2-28 

10-6-28 

11-6-28 

19-10-28 

20-10-28 

1-12-28 

2-12-28 

10-1-20 

11-1-20 

16-1-20 

17-1-29 

16-6-29 

17-6-29 

1-7-28 

2-7-20 

30-0-20 

1-10-20 

31-3-30 

1-4-30 

30-4-30 

1-5-' 0 

18-5-30 

19-5-30 

11 -6 -SO- 

12-6-30 

ll -8-30 

12-S-30 

28-8-3 i 

29-8-30 

22-2-31 

23-2-31 

31-3-31 

8-4-31 

10-1-32 

11-1-32 

26-2-32 

27-2-32 

11-7-32 

12-7-32 

30-9-32 

MO-32 to 

date. 


Remarks. 
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Detection of Fraud Oases at certain Stations on the Bast Indian 

Railway. 

484. Dr. N. B. Khai’e: (a) Is it a lact that numerous fraud rases 
h-avti been detected on the East Indian Railway, «.</., Sagardiglii, Giridih, 

Mudhogunj, Bolpur stations, etc./ 

* • 

(b) What is the period allowed before a station is required to be 
inspected ? 

(c) Has this period been exceeded in the stations mentioned in part (a) 
and other stations? 

(d) is it a fact that the cadre of Inspectors of Accounts has been 
reduced from 4<1 to 139 Inspectors plus two temporary men up to 31st 
March, 1900 ? 

(e) Has any reduction been made in the gazetted service in view of the 

lesser amount of work? If not, why not? p 

(f) Is it also a fact that in order to cope with the additional work the 

Inspectors have been directed to discontinue checking certain station work 
that had been checked in the past? 1 

(g) Is it further a fact that the work of the Inspectors of Accounts is 
supervised by the Assistant Accounts Officer, Traffic Account's section? 
If so, will Government please stale liovv many changes have been mnde 
of the Assistant Accounts Officer during 1935? 

Mr. P. R. Rau (a) In l he year L985 frauds were detected at the 
following stations- Delhi, Fairlin Place. Booking Office, Pilkuwe, Bolpur, 
Sngardiglii, (liridih, Mndhoganj stations 

(b) 'A’ class stations are inspected once in four months, whereas 'B’ 
class stations are inspected once in six months. 

(e) The interval between two successive inspections was exceeded by 
■one month in the ease of Sagnrdighi, Gfiridih and Mudhoganj station only. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) One post of an A. A. 0. was brought under reduction with effect 
fiorri the 1st October, 1931. from the Traffic Accounts Branch. 

(1) A revised procedure for conducting station inspections was intro- 
duced 1 'ecenth lmt no check of an important nature has bum discon- 
tinued. 

(g) Yes, three. 


Exemption on State Railway Officers from passino Qualifying 
Examination in Establishment Rules and Procedure. 

485. Dr. N. B. Khare: (a) With reference to the reply given in this 
House to unstarred question No. 3 on the 2nd September, 1935, that State 
Railway Officers are not required to pass qualifying examination in estab- 
lishment rales, and procedure, will Government please state how the 
Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents, Staff, on the East Indian 
Railway, are required to be aware of the establishment rules and proce- 
dure ? 
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(b) Is it a fact that establishment rules are frequently being altered, 
amended or deleted? If so, are such amendment letters furnished to eafih 
Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent, whether in the Staff or 
other sections, to enable them to be familiar with the latest orders on the 
subject and to hold them responsible for any breaches of the satno? If 
not, why not? 

(c) Is it further a fact that the Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents are not permanently attached to the Staff section but are 
transferred to the Transportation, Commercial, Power, sections, etc., and 
vice versa ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government are 
informed as follows : 

(a) The establishment rules with which staff Superintendents and 

Assistant Superintendents am concerned are circulated to 
thorn through Buie Books, Circulars, etc. 

(b) The establishment ruins are amended and altered from time 

to time find sneli amendments are circulated to the officers 
concerned. Bach case in which there has been a breach of 
the rules is dealt with on its merits. 

(o) Veb 


lSXPEVnm HE ON TJlE STAKE BEFORE AND AFTER SEPARATION OF THE 

Railway Finances from the General Finances of State Railways. 

486. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please lay on the table a 
comparative statement of expenditure on the staff (both gazetted and non- 
gazetted, respectively) before and after separation of the Railway Finances 
from the General Finances of the Indian State Railways showing inter 
alia ■ 

(a) the number of Staff employed under the latg Accountant General, 
Railways and the Financial Commissioner, Railways with 
seines of pay community wise ; 

(h) the dale on uhich periodic revision of this arrangement was 
made after three years of the separation ; and 

(c) the reasons for difference in expenditure year by year till 81st 
January, 1936? 

Mr. B R, Rau: Government regret that the detailed information asked 
for is not readily available. 

Expenditure on the Staff before and after the Amalgamation of the 
East Indian Railway Compaxi Management and of the Oudh and 

Rohilicund Railway State-Management. 

487. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government pleaso lay on the tablo a 
comparative statement of expenditure on the staff (both gazetted and non- 
gazetted respectively) before and after the amalgamation of the East 
Indian Railway Company management and of the Oudh and Rohilkund 
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(b) the reasons lor increase or decrease year by year till 31st Janu- 
ary, 1936; 

(e) the milifago worked and the percentage of staff employed; 

(d) the working expenses and the reasons for increase or decrease 

if any; and 

(e) the economy achieved or affected from amalgamation V 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Safrullah Khan: Th,a information is 
not middy avajlnble and Government do not consider the labour and 
expense involved in compiling it will be commensurate with the results 
likely to be obtained. 

Economy effected by the Separation of the Accounts and Audit on 

St mi Rau.w ays 

488. Dr. IT. B. Khare: Will Government please lay on i lie table a 
comparative statement of economy effected by the separation of the 
Accounts and Audit on the Indian State Railways? 

Mr- 1?. R. Ran: Tin- compilation of tlu- information asked for will 
involve a considerable amount of labour and expense which Government 
do not consider likely to he justified by results I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the memorandum on the subject placed before 
(he Standing Finance Committee, on 7th September, 1928, and the 
remarks of the Railway Retrenclin ent Sub-Committee. 

Re-Amalgamation of Accounts and Audit Sections under General and 
Provincial Finances on State Railways. 

489. Dr. IT. B, Khare. (a) Will Government please state whether it 
is a fact that on the results of the working separately of Accounts and 
Audit Sections under General and Provincial Finances, they have arrived 
at the conclusion to- do away with the separation and thereafter re-nmul- 
gamate the Accounts and Audit as one? If go, what made the Govern- 
ment, keep the Audit and Accounts separate on Indian State Railways ? 

(b) Do Government propose to examine the results and the number of 
frauds and order the re-amalgamation at an early date, if not, why not? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: (a) and (b). The experirnonls in the separation of 
Accounts from Audit on the civil side, were abandoned as a measure of 
economy and not due to any defect in tha principle of separation. As 
railways arc run on a commercial basis, Government considered it neces- 
sary to continue to have an Accounts organisation on State Railways as 
an integral part of the administration, with a separate independent' 
audit. 

Expenditure oh the Systems oi< Working before and after the 
Reorganisation on a Divisional Basts of State Railways 

490. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please lay on the table a 
comparative statement — administrationwise — of expenditure on the sys- 
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(b) the mileage worked and tlie percent age of staff : 

(c) the working expenses per mile ; 

(d) the economy achieved, and affected: 

(e) till' reasons for increase or decrease in expenditure; and 

(i) the steps taken to effect economy and to achieve efficiency ; if 
none, why not? 

The Honourable sir Muhammad Zafrullah. Khan : L would invite the 
Honourable Member's attention to the Honourable Mr, J 0. 13. Brake's 
reply to question No. 103 asked by the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala 
Ram Huron Das in the other House on the :23rd September, 1932, which 
contains the information readily available with Government. 

Procedure on State Uatlways f hi punishing oh reducing the Staff 

from Superior to Inferior Service on Failure to pash an 

Examination. 

491. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state the policy and 
procedure on Indian State Railways for punishing or reducing the staff 
from superior to inferior service on failure to pass an examination against 
no defects in their workings? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 am colleotmg 
information and will lay a reply on the table- of the House in due 
course. 

Scale of Bay applicable to the Staff recruited by the East Indian 

Railway between 1st July, 1925, and 1st November, 1928. 

-192. Dr. ET. B, Khare: (a) With reference to the si ate mo* it laid on the 
table of this House on the 6th February, 1933, in reply to starred question 
No. 1469, asked on the 28th November. 1932, will Government please 
state the scale of pay applicable to the staff recruited by the East Indian 
Railway between 1st July, 1925, and 1st November, 1928 ? 

(b) Will Government please state the concise reasons for ' the rapid 
changes in the scales of pay on the East Indian Railway between the 1st 
July, 1925, and the 16th July, 1931, or September, 1934? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: J am collecting 
information and will lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Staff in each Scale of Pay as budgeted ikir the Year 1936-37 by trie 

East Indian Railway. 

493. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please lay on. the table a 
statement, community wise, of the strength of the staff (gazetted and non- 
gazetted respectively) in each scale of pay as budgeted for the year 1936- 
37, by the East Indian Railway against the actuals for the year 1935-36? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting 
information and will lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 
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Scales of Pay devised with effect fkom 1st August, 1928, on the 

East Ind-ian Railway. 

494. Dr. N. B. Khare: Wirli m feienee to tlm statement laid before 
-.this House on the Otli February, 198“, in reply to starred question 
No. 1471, asked on the 28 lb Xo\ .mix r, 1932, will Government please lay 

• on*the table of this TTouso a eoj>\ of the scales ol pay revised with effect 
from the 1st August, 1928, uifl the categories of the staff affected thereby ? 

The Honourable Sir’ Muhammad Zairallali Khan : I am collecting 
information and wall lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Resolution passed in the Special Session of the All-India Railway 
Muslim Employees’ Association. 

495. Dr. N. B. Khare: WiGi reference to the reply given to starred 
question No 224, asked in this House- on the 7th Eebniary, 1933, regard- 
ing resolution passed in the special session of The All-India Railway 7 
Muslim Employees Association, will Government please state: 

(a) whether limy have reinstated the staff who were, recommended 
by the, (Jn.irfc ni Enquiry held under the presidency of 
Hr. Justice Murphy to be re-taken in the order they were 
discharged; and 

lb) whether Ihey liavt veinsliik-d Hie staff' who were shown in Lists 
A and B b\ tin said ('unit ol Muquiri 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (aj It is presumed 
that dho Honourable Member is referring to paragraph 412 of the Report 
d tb<- Court of Enquiry regarding tin- order in which the Court recom- 
mended that retrenched Haft sh.mlj be recalled fo r employment. If so, 

1 would refer tile Honourable Member to the instructions contained in 
paragraph 1 / ol the Government ol India Communique of 6th June, 
193z, a copy of which is in tlie Library of the House Government 
are, aware that these instructions have hum and are being carried out. 

(b) I would refer the Honourable Member to the, instructions con- 
tained in paragraph 8 of the Government of India Communique of 6th 
•lime, 1932, referred to in the reply to part (a) of this question. Govern- 
ment have no reason to believe that, the instructions issued to the Agents 
of State-managed Railways in the matter have not been carried out. 

Appeals submitted to the Railway Boabd by 7 Railway Servants, 

496. Dr. N. B. Khare: At ill (b.vcnmicnt please state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that, Mi. P, R. Ran, in answer to a supple- 

mentary question to starred question No. 235, asked in this 
House on the Vtli February, 1933, regarding appeals sub- 
mitted to the Railway Hoard by Railway servants said. 
“Nothing will be sent to the Divisional Superintendents 
direct by the Railway Board, it will always go to the Agent”? 

(b) If the. reply to part (a) be in the affirmative do the Divisional 

Superintendents forward direct to the Railway Board or the 
Governor General in Council, or the Secretary of State for 
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India in Council or to His Majesty the King Emperpr, 
appeals, memorials, or petitions Irani the staff under them 
or do the, Divisional Superintendents forward thorn tlOough 
the. Agent or withhold the appeals ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Yes. 

^h) The Divisional Superintendents do not normally address the Rail- 
way Board or any higher authority direct in any matter concerning an 
appeal, numoiuii or pedal, ion fiom ilie stat 1 ' under them and such corres- 
pondence ih forwnrdocl tlnough the Agent. The Divisional Superiutcnd- 
ents have certain powers to withhold appeals in accordance with the rules 
governing appeals. 

Abuses of Power in regard to Appeals from Railway Servants on the 

East Indian Railway. 

497. Dr. If. B. Khare : Ts it a fact Mint the appeals which lio to the 
Agent, East Indian Ruihvav, uudc-i the rules, are transmitted by the 
Agent to the officer, against whose orders the Railway servants appeals for 
disposal with the result that “orders stand”? Tf so, under what rule, and 
what remedy there is to check the abuses of power ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafvullah Khan: T am collecting 
information and will lay a replv on the table of the House in duc»coum\ 

Disposal of Appeals from Rati, way Servants on toe East Indian 

Railway. 

498. Dr. !N. B. Khare: R it a fact that appeals from Railway 
servants, submitted through proper channel, to the Agent, East Indian 
Railway, which lie to him under the rules never roach him, nor are they 
disposed of bv him, and these are nlvavs disposed of either hv a clerk or 
by a junior scale officer? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 am collecting 
information and will lav a reply on the table of the House in due course, 

Rui.es for Residential Buildings on State Railways. 

499. Dr. N. B. Khare: fa) Is it a fact that Mr. P. R. Bau, more than 
once, informed this House that it is the policy of. Government not to give 
retrospective effect to any rule? 

(b) Is it a fact that the rules for residential buildings on State Railways 
were published in 1933? 

(e) Is it a fact that the said rules were brought into force from 1st 
October 1932? 

(d) If the replies to parts (a) to (c) be in the. affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state : 

(i) the circumstances which made the Agent, North Western 
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(ii) the circumstances 1 which made the Agent, East Indian Railway 
to enforce the said ruins from 1st July, 1925 thereby depriving 
tile Ticket (’ol lectors of the benefit of free- quarters or rent in 
lieu thereof between 1st July, 1925 and 1st October, 1982?, 

The Honourable Sir .Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) If the Honour- 
able Member will quoin tlu> pm ticuluv reply to which lie is referring 
I shall verify it The usual policy of Government is not to grant retros- 
pective effect in general to concessions that may be granted; but each, 
case must obviously be judged on its merits. 

(b) The rules were issued in 1926, but wen incorporated in the Code 
in 1980 

(c) No They u ere brought into force on different, railways on differ- 
ent, dates 

(d) The information is being obtained and a reply will be laid on the 
(able in due course. 

Rules under wiitcii the Staff on ttte East Indian Railway are governed 
for "mu OSes or Er.ee Q t ahteus on Rent in lieit thereof. 

500. Dr. H. B. Khare: Will Government please lay on the tabic 
the rules under which the staff on the East Indian Railway were governed 
for purposes of free quarters or rent in lieu thereof between 1st January, 
1925,* and 1st October, 1932? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Eafrullah Khan: I lav on the table 
of the House copies of (i) paragraph 289 of the East Indian Railway 
Hand Book which governed the “tuff taken owe i from the Into East Indian 
Railway Company and (ii) paragraph;, “5 and 36 of the Advance Chapter 
on Buildings and Residences which governed the staff taken over from the 
late Qudh and Tiohillcnnd Railway. 


Extract of,, paritiiraph JUft of the float Indian Ttailwuy Hand Iiaolt. 

289. No rent is charged for occupation of Company's quarters by the following : 

Traffic Department. 

Station Masters and Assistant Station Musters 
Relieving Station Masters, 

Indian employees whose duties require them to live within the precincts of the 
station. 

Platform Inspectors, Yard Foremen and Platform Supervisors, 

B. & ii. I. Luggage Inspectors and Ticket Collectors, Male or Female, stationed at 

Howrah and Lilloonh 

Note. — If no quarters are available for E. & E, I. Luggage Inspectors and Ticket 
Collectors, malo or female, stationed at Howrah, house rent allowance at the rate of 
Rs. 10 per mensem will be granted on production of a certificate from the Station 
Superintendent that the employee concerned lias lived at Howrah throughout the 
month within one mile of the station. E. &: E, T. Luggage Inspectors and Ticket 
Collectors on salary of Rs. 65 or over each per mensem and Female Ticket Collectors 
irrespective of their salaries, stationed at places other than Howrah and Lillooah , 
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Nom — In the eases of married moil they may lie given two rooms ol' which one 
will be rent free while rent for the other should he charged for under the rules — 
vide Agent’s letter No. 12973-15 of 4th June 1912 to General Traffic Manager, 

Engineering Department. 

Permanent, Way gauge. 

Signallers employed on line.-, under construction. 

Permanent Way Inspectors. Assistant Pennaueut Way Inspeflor.s and Sub- 1 nspoetors 
of Permanent Way. 

Carriage and Wagon Department. 

Train Examiners. 

•Locomotive Department 
Ferry Fitter at Snhehguugc 
Medical Department. 

Snh- Assistant Surgeons where acconiuiodation is available and Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons are required to live in the Company’s premises. 

East Indian Railway nurses. 

Clerks. 

Colliery Department. 

Clerical staff employed at the Collieries, 

Elect, ideal Department. 

Flectrieal Foreman at Howrah. 

Schools. 

Teaching staff of E. I. Hallway schools. 


Extract of paras. US anti llfi of the J/lrunct ('/nijdii on “ llui/i/int/* ami At .-hUhoc" 

of llit' State Rail imp < 'otle 

35. The grant of free quarters to the subordinate stuff on open lines of State 

Railways is only permitted in thoso cases where thu employees under ordinary 

circumstances of work is liable to lie called upon at, any time without notice to attend 

to the. business of the Railway. 

36. The following are the classes of employees to whom free quarters have been 
admitted under the rule in paragraph 35. 

Station and Gate Staff. All subordinate Traffic and Telegraph staff, including Traffic 
and Operative Inspector,-;, Station Masters, Assistant Station 
Masters, Train Controllers, Ferry Superintendents, Yard 

Gunners, Letter Sorters, Telegraph Signallers, Rooking and 
other Clerks, Gate Sergeants, Pointsmen, Semaphore 
Signalmen, Station and Telegraph Peons, Siation Lampmen, 
Level crossings, Gate-keepers, Chowkidais, Watchmen, 
Darwans on the Press, Menials, Blnsties, Hindu water-men 
and Mehtars. 

Note. — Muhtars of the Engineering Department are also i ntitled to free quarters. 
Maintenance Staff. Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of Maintenance in charge of 
lengths of line. Bridge luspictors, Yard Inspectors Telegraph 
Maintenance Inspectors, and Battorynnm of the Electrical 
Department, Assistant and Sub-Assistant Inspector of Signals, 
Interlocking Cabin Inspectois, Linemen or regular Pi rmanent- 
way labourers, Trolleymen of Engineer Officers and Permanent- 
way Inspectors, Bridge Watchmen and Sanitary Inspectors, 
interlocking Fitters, interlocking Khallasies, Electric. Fitter's 
employed under the Signal Engineers in maintaining train 
control, key transmitters and block instruments, Carpenters, 
Blacksmiths, Hammermen, Bellowmen under Permanent-way 
Inspectors, Coolies under Carpenters. Chowkiders. 

Notb — Bridge-watchmen and Cliowkidors arc granted free quarters when they are 
eompelled to reside close to their charges. 
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Medical All Medical Subordinates, whether belonging to the 

Military or Civil Department., Sanitary Inspectors* 
employed by tile Railway uid Domes. 

Police ' Inspectors, Svili-liispeetovs, Sergeants and Constables, 

Locomotives and Carriage and Locomotive Inspectors and Locomotive Shed Foreman, 
Wagon Departments. Assistant Shed Foremen, Night Assistant Foremen, 

Carriage Examiners and Assistant Carriage 
Examiners, also the following staff of running 
sheds, eii., Chargemeii, Boilermakers, Fitters, 
Foremen, Vacuum Brake Ohargenum , Out- 
door Electricians, Cleaners, Engine Lighters,, Wheel - 
tappers, Running-shed Fitters, Coalmen, or Kluilla- 
sies, Trollymen, Running-shed Coolies, Greasers, Ghat 
Khallasios and Mistries, Wagon Ferry Khnlla&ies at 
Ghat Stations. Carnage Shed Trainmen, Tindals and 
Fitters of the Electrical Department, who have tm 
attend to the lighting of trains. 

Miscellaneous .... Cash Office Treasury Guards, Magazine Cliowkidars. 


K.moj.fm kn I’m cr.vssEi ,\.s I'w on Statu IIahavavs. 

501. Dr. N. B, Khare: Will Government please lay on the table 
the list of emoluments on Indian State .Railways classed us pay 
under Fundamental Rule 9 (21) (a) (iii) ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The Honourable 
Member is referred In (he reply given to unstarml question No 9-1 asked 
in Pandit Sri Krishna Duttn I’aliwal on the -lib February, 1930. 


Ri r.ES under which in Emolument on State Railways is treated, 

AS I’VY KOI, 1'l’llPOSKS OH LEAVE SALARY. 

502. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state the rule under 
which an oraolument on Indian State Railways is treated as pay for 
purposes of leave salary? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah, Khan: The Honourable 
Member is presumably referring fo the mileage allowance granted to 
running staff on State Railways. If so, his attention is invited to the- 
note below Rule 4(0) of the New Leave Rules for State Railway servants. 
In the case of running staff subject to the leave rules contained in the 
Fundamental Rules, the mileage allowance, up to a limit of 75 per cent, 
of pay, is taken info aecounf lor (he purpose of calculating leave salary 
under special orders of (Tie Seereiary of State. 

Rth.hr ttkoautuxo Gtiant of House Rent or Free Quarters to certain 

Staff on State Rauavayr. 

503. Dr. 3ST, B, Khare: Will Government please state : 

(ad the category under which the. clerical staff of the, administrative 
offices on Indian State Railways form part under rule 
36 of State Railways Rent Rules ; 

(b) the category under vhich Hie licked, collecting and cheeking 
staff on Indian State Railways form part under rule 36 of 
State Railways Rent Rules; 



(c) the rule under which the clerical staff of file administrative 

offices on Indian State Endways arc eligible I'c.r free quarters 

or house rent in lieu; and 

(d) the eireuinstances unci the rule under which non-entitlecl staff 

on Indian State Eailways are allotted quarters in preference 
to those who are entitled by virtue of thq rules ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) and (c). The 
clerical staff of the Administrative offices on Indian State Railways are 
not among the stuff’ to whom free quarters are admitted according to 
rule 86 of the Advance Chapter on Buildings and Residences whieli is 
what the Honourable Member is presumably referring to. 

(b) Tire ticket collecting and checking stuff tit utationn fall under 
the category of subordinate traffic staff at stations. 

(d) Government are not aware that non-entitled staff on Indian State 
Eailways are allotted quarters in preference to those who are entitled by 
virtue of the rules. 

•Grant of Erek Quarters on Rent in ueu to the Ticket Collector on 
the East Inhian Bailway. 

Of. Dr. K. B. Khars: Will Government please state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that Ticket Collectors on the. East Indian 

Eailway were entitled to free quarters or rent in lieu before 
the introduction of the crew system; 

(b) whether it is a fact that on the introduction of the crew system, 

the Ticket Collectors were classed as running staff .and 
provided with free accommodations in Hostels maintained 
by the Eailway Administration and were not required to 
pay rent for occupation of such Hostels though they were 
paid consolidated allowance of Es. 15 and Es. 20 for 
stationary duties; 

(c) whether it is a fact that on abolition of the crew system and 

introduction of the Moody- Ward System the ticket collecting 
and checking staff were removed from the category of 
running staff; 

(d) whether if is a fact that the ticket checking and collecting 

staff, substantive permanent (other than those recruited 
temporarily for the crew system), enjoyed the privilege of 
free housing during the operation of the crew system and 
before the introduction of the revised rent rules from 1st 
October, 1932; 

(e) whether the ticket collecting and checking staff are subor- 

dinate Traffic staff; 

(f) if the replies to parts (a) to (e) be in the affirmative, the reasons 

for depriving the ticket collecting and checking staff of the 
privilege which tBoy have enjoyed before the introduction of 
the revised rent rules; and 

(g) whether Government propose to extend fo the ticket collecting 
• and checking staff the privilege they have enjoyed before 

the introduction of the revised rent rules; if not, why not? 



The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government, have no 
information and do not consider that the expense and labour involved m 
collecting it will be commensurate with the results likely to bp obtained. 
These are matters of detailed administration entirely within the com- 
petence of tiie Agent whom a copy of the question has been sent for 
information and such action .is he may consider necessary. 

House Rent realised from the Officers on the East Indian Railway. 

505. Dr. N, B. Khare: Will Government please state the concise 
reasoa. for charging bouse rent from the officers on the East Tndiari Railway 
lesser than ton per cent, of their pay or capital outlay? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The rules provide 
that the assessed rent for each class of quarters shall bo so fixed ihut 
the total rent realised for all the quarters in each class taken together 
will give a return as near as possible to, but not less than, four per 
.cent, per annum flu the total capital cost of each such class, and that 
the rent, charged to an individual, in respect of the quarter supplied, 
shall noi exceed fen per cent of his emoluments. 

Daily Rate of Travelling Allowances admissible under the Funda- 
mental Rules to Travelling Ticket Examiners on State Railways. 

500. Dr. N. B. Khare; Will Government please state the daily rate of 
travelling allowance admissible under the Fundamental Rules to Travelling 
Ticket Examiners on Indian State Railways against which (daily rate) 
■the monthly consolidated allowance was sanctioned from 1st June, 1931 
(vis.. Es. 15 and Es. 20 respectively)? 

The Honourable sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 would invite the 
Honourable Member's attention to my reply to Qazi Muhammad Ahmad 
Kazmi's t question No. 832 asked on the floor of this House on 26th 
February, 1936. 

Policy and Procedure in respect of Confirmation of Staff on the East 
Indian Railway against Substantive Vacancies. 

;507. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state the policy and 
procedure in respect of confirmation of staff on the East Indian Railway, 
officiating or acting against substantive vacancies? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government have no 
information These are matters of detailed administration entirely within 
the competence ot the Agent, East Indian Railway, to deal with. 

■Policy and Procedure in respect of the Appointment of certain Staff 
on the E\mt Indi\n Railway. 

508. Dr. N. B. Khare; Will Government please state the policy and 
procedure in respect of appointing staff on tlio East Indian Railway, 
holding posts as Transportation Inspectors, Controllers, Station Superin- 
tendents and Assistant Running Shed Foremen to posts of Station Masters, 
guards, letter sorters and drivers, i.e., from posts of selections to posts 
of non-selections? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad ZTafrullah Khan: (jovemmail have 
uo information. These are matt pin if detailed administration entirdlv 
within llie competence of the local R-iilwa\ admimslration to decide. 


Poiiloy ANl) PROCEDURE IN RESPECT OF AliOLISITlNU \ POST ON THE. 

fi'jAST Indian Railway. 

509. Dr, N. B. Khare: (a) Will Government- please state the policy find 
procedure m respect, of abolishing a post on t-lie .Hast Indian "Railway? 

(b) Will Government, please state the policy and procedure in respect 
of creating a post on the Easl Indian Railway ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: *1 am collecting 
information and will lav a reply on the table of the "House in due course. 

Difference tn Tin? Nature of Duties of Certain Staff on tub- 

East Indian Railway. 

510. Dr. N". B. Khare: Will Government- please slate the concise 
difference in t-lie nature of duties of: 

(a) brakesman and guard; 

(b) I oiler deliver}, clerks, letter despatch clerks letter sorters and 

train despatch clerks; and 

(cl Travelling Ticket Inspectors. Crewmen and Travelling Ticket 
Examiners, on Ibc East Indian Railway? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 am collecting 
information and will lay a reph on the iabl<> of (lie House hi due course. 


Matters over which the Indian Railway Conference Association have. 

control. 

511. Dr. H. B. Khare: Is if a fact that Mr. P- R. Llau in reply bo 
starred question No. 219, asked in this House on the 7th February, 1933, 
said: “The Indian Railway Conference Association is an autonomous 
body not under the control of Government in those matters”? If so, 
will Government please state the matters over which they have control? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The reply to the 
first part is in the affirmative. As regards the latter part, 1 would refer 
the Honourable Members to the repl\ given to purl (d) (i) of starred 
question No. 565 asked by Mr. Muhammad Ar.liar Ali on the 20th E< Iwn- 
arv, 1935. 

Qualifications for Appointment as Transportation Inspectors, Commer- 
cial, on the East Indian Railway. 

512. Dr- N. B, Khare: (a) With reference to the statement laid before 
this House on the 2nd February, 19B3, in reply to starred question No. 
1342, asked on the 21si- November, 1932. regarding (nullifications for 
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appointment as Transportation Inspectors, Commercial, on the East Indian. 
Railway, will Government please state : 

(i) whether it is a fact that an amalgamation of the Transportation 

Inspectors movements with the Transportation Inspectors, 
Commercial has taken place on the East Indian Railway; 
and 

(ii) whether* it is a fact that the Transportation Inspectors on 

amalgamation have to deal with commercial matters ? 

• 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government have no. 
information and do not consider the labour and expense involved in 
collecting it. will be justified by the results likely to be obtained. These 
are matters of detailed administration entirely within the competence of 
the Agent to decide to whom a copy of tlie question has been sent for 
information and such action as lie may consider necessary. 


Hours of Work of Ticket Collectors at Howrah on the East Indian' 

Railway. 

513. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state whether it is 
a fact that Ticket Collectors on the East Indian Railway as a class 
rostered under hours of employment perform duty every week under 
different type of rosters at Howrah Station, i.c., in one week they are 
continuous workers and during other week they are, intermittent workers? 
If so, how did they enjoy the weekly rest and how was an average 
per month calculated in their case for purposes of overtime arid the 
rule under which the same employoo is classed both continuous and 
intermittent worker during one month at Howrah Station ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government arc 
informed that it is not a fact that the ticket collectors at Howrah 
Station have been classified as continuous and intermittent workers 
alternatively. They are classed as continuous workers and perform 
duties in accordance with definite approved rosters which provide for 
weekly rest under the Hours of Employment Rules. In eases in which 
any of the ticket collectors arc. required to work extra hours beyond 
their rostered hours of duty, their overtime is calculated and paid under 
the Hours of Employment Regulations. 


Gazetted Officers detected on titf, East Indian Railway for 
Irregularities in their Movements by Rail. 

if 

514. Dr. IT. B. Khare: Will Government please lay a statement 
showing the number of gazetted officers detected by the ticket checking 
staff before and after the introduction of the Moody-Ward System on 
the East Indian Railway for irregularities in their movements by rail? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: T presume the 
Honourable Member’s question has reference to officers detected travel- 
ling without proper tickets. This information is not available and to 
obtain it will involve considerable labour incommensurate with the use 
to which it could be put. 
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Persons in Receipt of Complimentary Pass to travel on State 

Railways. 

615. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government pleaso lay a list of those 
persons who are in receipt of complimentary pass to travel on Indian State 
Railways showing inter alia the authority who has granted the pass, the 
purpose for which the pass is issued, and the rule under which it is 
permissible ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: A list showing the 

complimentary passes issued by the Railway Ijoard, available over the 
'.State-managed Railways, is placed on the table. As stated, these are 
complimentary and their issue is in exercise of the discretion of the Rail- 
way Department. 


List of First Class complimentary Card Passes issued during the year 193S. 


No. 

Date, 

To whom issued. 

Date of expiry. 

■97/1 

16-2-1935 

Mr, H. E. Byram, Chairman 
of t’-e Board, Chicago- 
Milwa keo, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad Co. 

31-12-1936. 

•98/2 

23-3-1935 

Either t’ o General Secretary 
or the Travelling Secretary 
of the General Headq - art erg 
of tho Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion. 

30-9-1936. 

99/3 

25-3-1935 

General Secretary, St. John 
Ambulance Association. 

31-3-1936. 

100/3- A. . 

5.1-1935 

Chief | ady .-uporintendont, 
I.ady Minto’s Indian Nurs- 
ing Association. 

31-3-1936. 

102/5 

26-4-1935 

Secretary, Countess of Duffer- 
in’s bund Co”noil. 

24-4-1936. 

103/6 

7-5-1935 

One Representative of the 
Associated Press of Tndia. 

6-5-1936. 

101/7 

25-6-1935 

The Most Revd. A. E. J ICen- 
ea’y. Archbishop of Simla 
and his Secretary. 

24-6-1936. 

105/8 

2-7-1935 

Mr. Middleooat, Travelling 
Representative of the Cana- 
dian National Railways. 

. 

31-3-1936. 


■Frauds, Deficit in Revenues, etc., detected on the East Indian 
i Railway. 

016. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please lay on the table a 
comparative statement of frauds, deficit in revenues, etc., detected during 
the past three years by the Transportation Inspectors under Divisional 
Superintendents and by the Inspectors under the Accounts and Audit De- 
partments on the East Indian Railway? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government regret 
they cannot undertake to make the compilation required as it will involve 
an amount of labour and time which is not likely to be justified by results. 
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Entertainment Expenses on Railways. 

517. Dr. N. B. Khare: Has the attention of the Governor General in 
Council been invited to Railway Board’s letter No. 94 58-F , of the 4;h 
March, 1935, regarding entertainment expenses? If so: 

(i) when was the entertainment held and in whore honour ; 

* (ii) why were* the expenses not recovered from the officer? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Yes. 

(i) In 1933, in honour of the Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 

(ii) The expenditure was incurred in accordance with previous practice. 


Acting Allowances of the cs-Company Staff of the East Indian 

Railway. 

518. Dr. N. B. Khare: Has the attention of the Governor General in 
‘Council been invited lo Railway Board’s. No. L.E.-101563-E.G., of the 22nd 
September, 1934, regarding acting allowances to the staff recruited 
by the Company-management and retained by the Government of India 
■ un the East Indian Railway? If so, will Government state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the staff recruited by the Company- 

management and retained by the Government of India were 
told definitely that the rule of pay and allowances will remain 
in force as it stood on 31st December, 1924; 

(b) whether it is a fact that the said staff executed an agreement 

with the Government of India on the condition that their 
pay and allowance will be governed by the rules of the 
Company-management as stood on 31st December, 1924; 

i(c) if the replies to paiffs (a) and (b) he in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment state: 

(i) whether the affected staff was called upon to agree to the 
change enforced hv Railway Board’s No- B.E.-10533-E.G., 
of the 22nd September, 1934, if not, why not; 

(ii) the authority under which terms of an agreement are alterable 

by one part of the agreement; 

(iii) the rule under which the Railway Board is competent to alter 

any condition of service; and 

(iv) the clause of memorandum which permits changes in rules as 

stood on 31st December, 1924? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting 
information and will lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 


Relationship between the Agent and Certain other Staff on State 

Railways. 

519. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state the relationship 
'between the Agent and (i) Chief Engineer, (ii) Chief Operating and Transport- 
ation Superintendents, (iii) Chief Traffic and Commercial Managers, (iv) 
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Locomotive and Carriage, and Wagon Superintendents, (v) Chief 
Mechanical ■ Engineers, (vi) Superintendents of Mechanical Work- 
shops, and (vii) Divisional Superintendents of tho North Western, 
Eastern Bengal, East Indian, Great Indian Peninsula and Burma Railways, 
as referred to in Ride 27 of Railway Board’s No. E. 8 4 R.G, 6 of the 22nd 
June, 1935? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan - /! am collecting in 
formation and will lay a reply on the (.able of the House in duo course. 

Surrey op Rucks, Circulars, Gazette Notificat ions to the 
Non-Gazetted Staff on State Railways. 

520. Dr, N, B. Khare: Will Government please state the policy and 
procedure in respect of supply of Rules, Circulars, Gazette Notifications to 
the non-gazetted staff on Indian State Railways, issued by competent 
authorities which affect the rights of the staff ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The general practice, 
is to notify such rules to the staff. 

Non-Supply of Classified Seniority or Gradation Lists to tiijs 
Non-Gazetted Stiff on State Railways on Payment. 

521. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state the concise reasons 
for the non-supply of classified seniority or gradation lists to the non- 
grtzettod stuff on Indian State Railways on payment? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: T would invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to Mr. Sham Lai’s unstarred question 
No, 391, asked on (he floor of this House on the 20th March 1936 

Advancement of the Non-Gazetted Staff on the East Indian Railway 

FROM ONE St IDE TO ANOTHER IN THE TlME SCALES OF P.AY. 

522. Dr. H. B. Khare: (a) Will Government please state the policy and 
procedure in respect of advancement of the non-gazetted staff on the Bast 
Indian Railway from one stage to another in the time scales of pay on 
posts or appointments other than selection posts (vie., Transportation Ins- 
pectors, Station Superintendents, Controllers and Assistant Running Shed' 
Foremen) ? 

(b) Will Government please state the policy and procedure in respect 
of advancement of tho non. gazetted staff on the Indian State Railways 
from one stage to another in the time scales of pay? 

(c) Will Government please state the policy and procedure in respect 
of the advancement of the non-gazetted staff on the East Indian Railway 
from one stage to other in the time scales of pay running parallel to onch 
other (vie., old East Indian Railway scales of pay, old Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway scales of pay, co-ordinated scales of pay of 1928 and the 
revised scales of pay of 1934) ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) to (c). The infor- 
mation readily available with Government will be found in tho Rules for 
the recruitment and training of subordinate staff on State-managed Rail- 
ways, a copy of which is in the Library of the House. 
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Seniority amongst the Non-Gazetted Staff on the East Indian Railway 
in Each Stage of the Time Scales of Pay. 

523. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state the policy unci 
procedure 'in respect of seniority amongst the non-gazetbed stuff on the 
East Indian Railway in caeli stage of the time sc-i.Ies of pay running 
panjlel to each other (viz,, old East Indian Railway scales of pay, old 
'Oudli and Roliilldia*nd Railway scales of pay, co-ordinated scales of pay 
of 1928 ancl the revised scales of pay of J 934) ? 

• 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government have no 
information. This is a matter of detailed administration entirely within 
dhe competence of the Agent, East Indian Railway, to deal with. 


Reservation of one Bay of No. 4 Sued within the IIowraii Goods Shed 
on the East Indian Railway. 

524. Dr, N, B. Khare: Ts it a fact that one Bay of No. 4 shed within 
the Howrah Goods Shed on East Indian Railway is fenced and reserved? 
If so. will Government please state: 

(a) the authority under whom this is reserved, 

(b) the purpose for which this is reserved, 

'(c) the amount ol' rent recovered during the preceding three years, 

{d) whether the Superintendent Commercial ever visited the reserved 
places, if so, with what inspection note, 

'(e) whether the Superintendent Commercial has ever satisfied him- 
self that the reserved places are utilized for buna fide Govern- 
ment purposes or in the alternative utilized for private pur- 
poses and the rent is properly and regal uly recovered? 


The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The Bay of No. 4 

Shed within the Howrah floods Shed is neither fenced nor reserved. 

(a) to (e). Do not arise. 


Certain Contracts on State Railways. 

525. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state the policy and 
procedure in respect of contracts for (1) refreshments, (2) vendors, (3) stalls 
for books, newspapers and commodities, (4) handling of commodities, luggage 
and parcels, and (5) coolies on Indian State Railways? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 am not sure that 
I have understood the Honourable Member’s question. Contracts are 
given by the Agent or other officers to whom powers to give such contracts 
have been delegated by the Agent. The procedure in the giving of con- 
tracts varies according to both the nature and value of the contract, the 
.aim being to obtain the best service at the minimum cost. 
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Conte acts executed by the East Indian Railway during 1985 in respect 

of Certain Items. 

526. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please lay on the table a 
statement of contracts executed by the East Hulun Railway during 1935' 
in respect of (lj refreshments, (2; vendors, (3) stalls, (4) handling, and (5) 
coolies and state whether the contract was a renewal ol the previous one ? 
if so, what is the date when the original contract was executed and the 
reasons for such monopoly ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government do not 
consider that the time and labour involved in compiling tbe statement 
can be justified by any use to which it could he put. 

Terms of Agreements with Monthly Non-Pension vbt.k Subordinate 
Employees on State Railways. 

527. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state the authority 
empowered io amend modify or alter the existing terms of agreements with 
monthly non-pensionable subordinate employees on State Railways ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 propose to reply 
to questions Nos. 527 and 528 together. 

The questions are too general for any specific reply to he given. If 
the Honourable Member will specify The points on which information is 
required I will endeavour to give a reply . 

Authority by and through which the Secretary of State for India in. 

Council acts on State Railways. 

1 528. Dr. N. B. Khare; Will Government please slate the authority by 
and through which the Secretary of State for India in Council acts on State 
Railways ? 

Emoluments classed as Pay for Employees of Central Services. 

529. Dr. N. B, Khare: Will Government plense state whether the emo- 
luments classed as pay under Fundamental Rule 9 (21) (a) (iiij have the 
same statutory protection as pay proper? If not, under what rule; and 
will Government lay a list of emoluments classed as pay for employees 
of Central Services’ 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: I am not quite clear what the/ 
Honourable Member has in mind. If he is referring to a case of a parti- 
cular type and will write to me about if T will try lo give him a complete' 
answer. 

Absorption of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors of the Accounts- 
Department in the Crew System on the East Indian Railway. 

530. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state tli.e policy and 
procedure in respect of absorption of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors of the 
Accounts Department in the crew system on the East Indian Railway ? 


+ ITor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 527. 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zairullah Khan: With your permis- 
sion, Sir, I propose to reply to questions Nos. 530 and 531 together. 

I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to my reply to 
Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi’s question No. 832, asked on the floor 
of this House on the 26th February, 1936. 

Absorption op thi? Travelling Ticket Inspectors op the Accounts 

Department in the Moody- Ward Scheme of Ticket Checking on the 

East Indian Railway. 

1531. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state the policy and 
procedure in respect of absorption of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors of the 
Accounts Department in the Mnody-Ward Scheme of ticket checking on 
the East Indian Kailway? 

Difference in Nature of Duties, Powers, etc., between a Principal 

Officer and a Head of Department on the East Indian Railway. 

632. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state tlio difference in 
nature of duties, powers, etc., between a principal officer and a head of 
department on the East Indian Railway? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zairullah Khan: The question is loo 
general for any specific reply to be given Tf the Honourable Member 
will specify the particular points on which he requires information, 1 will 
endeavour to reply. 

Re-Organisation of the Bast Indian Railway on Divisional System. 

633. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state the policy and' 
procedure in respect oE the re-organisation of the East Indian Railway on 
Divisional system? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: L would invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to the Honourable Mr. ,T. C. B. Drake’s 
reply to question No. 9, asked by the Honourable Mr. Jagndish Chandra 
"Banerjee on the 20th September, 1932, in the other House. 


Re-Organisation of the East Indian Railway on Divisional System. 

634. Dr. IT. B. Khare: Will Government please state : 

(a) the increase or decrease of volume of work amongst gazetted 

and nou-gazeti;ed staff respectively since the re-organisation 
of the East Indian Railway on Divisional system : 

(b) the increase or decrease of the strength of gazetted and non- 

gazet-ted staff respectively since the re-organisation of the 
East Indian Railway on Divisional system; 

(c) the increase or decrease of the expenditure on gazetted and non- 

gazetted staff respectively since the re-organisation of the 
East Indian Railway on Divisional system; 

1 For answers to this question, c answer to question No. 530.' 
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(d) the increase or decrease of tlie revenues since re-organisation 

of the East Indian "Hallway on Divisional system ; 

(e) the Justification for the increase in number of gazetted staff 

since re-organisation of the East Indian Eailway on Divisional 

system against the decrease in revenues ; 

(f) the justification for having (i) three Deputy Agents, (ii) one Secre- 

tary and two Assistant Secretaries to the Agent; and 

(g) the justification in the increase of expenditure? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan; (a) I would invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to the Honourable Mr. J. 0. B. Drake’s 
replies to question No. 9 of the Honourable Mr. Jngadisli Chandra 
Banerjee and question No. 103 of Bai Bahadur Bam Saran Das asked in 
the other House on the 20th September, 1932, and 23rd September, 1932, 
respectively. This is the only information readily available with Govern- 
ment and they do not consider that any useful purpose will be served 
by supplementing it. 

(b) to (g). Available information is contained in the Beports by the 
Bailway Board: on Indian Bailways published annually, copies of which 
will be found in the Library of the House. 


Delegation of Powers to Heads of Departments on the East Indian 

Eailway. 

535. Dr. N. B. Khare: Has the attention of Government been invited 
towards paragraphs 1, 3, 4, 7 and 8 of Circular No. 466 of 10th May, 
1927, issued by the Agent, East Indian Eailway, regarding delegation of 
powers to heads of department? If so, will Government please state how 
a general delegation is permissible by rulos made under the Government 
of India Act? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad. Zafrullah Khan: The reply to the 
first part of the question is in the affirmative. The circular mentioned 
refers not to any real delegation of powers but only to internal official 
arrangements for proper conduct of business, the sanctions concerned 
.always issuing as from the Agent. 


Comparative Statement of Amounts saved for Posts held in Abe yance 
or Abolished on the East Indian Eailway. 

636. Dr. N. B. Khare: Is it a fact that the Agent, East Indian Hail- 
ey* utilized the sanctioned amount in the budget for the posts held 
m abeyance or abolished for purposes otherwise by appropriating the 
savings? If not, will Government please lay on the table a comparative 
statement of amounts saved for such posts and appropriated for other 
posts during the last three years 9 


The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 
information. 


Government have no 
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Non-Gazetted Staff re-employed on the East Indian Railway in thh 
Non-Pensionable Establishment after Retirement, Discharges or 
Otherwise, 

537. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please lay on the table a 
list of the non-gazetted staff re-employed on the East Indian Railway 
in the non-pensionable establishment after retirement, discharge or 
othSrwise, showing the pay drawn before and after re-employment? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government have no 
information and do not Consider any useful purpose will be served by 
■collecting it. 

Accommodation for Staff on State Railways while performing Special 
Duties a*t Mel.is outside tuhir Headquarters Stations. 

538. Dr. N. B. Khars: Will Government please state the policy in 
respect of accommodation for staff on State Railways while performing 
special duties at melas outside their Headquarters stations? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Temporary accom- 
modation is generally arranged to the extent to which it is practicable to 
provide such accommodation for the additional staff detailed' for duly at 
melas. No charge is ordinarily recovered from the staff for such accom- 
modation. 


Certain Particulars regarding the -Jim Xcmhjt Mjv. i held during 1036 

at Allahabad. 


, 53f1 ' , N - B< Kilar6 : Is it a fact that Adh Kumbli Mela was held 
during 1936 at Allahabad? If so, will Government please state in that 
connection : 


(a) the expenditure incurred divisionwise by the East Indian, Great 
Indian Peninsula and Bengal and North Western Railways; 

■(b) the strength in each class of the staff posted divisionwise by 
the said three Railways at the mela area; 

(c) the traffic carried in each class of accommodation trainwise by 
the said three Railways, to and for the mela area ; 

.(d) names of the temporary stations opened in addition to the 
existing stations within the mela mv.i and tho staff posted 
classwise at each station; 

‘( e ) kinds of comforts provided for the travelling public at m ela 
stations ; 

(f) revenues earned divisionwise by the said railways; 

(g) accommodation provided to gazetted and non-gazetted staff, res- 

pectively, at mela stations; and 

(h) kind and cost of comforts provided to gazetted and non-gazetted 

staff, respectively, at mela stations? 


The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The compilation of 
the information asked for will involve a considerable amount of clerical 
labour incommensurate with any use to which such information could be 
put. 
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Exemption of the Company Staff from passing Departmental 

Examinations. 

540. Dr. N. B. Khare: (a) Is it a fact that the Controller of Railway 
Accounts under No. 41-C.R.A.-Estt.-33-A, of 8th October, 1934, exempted 
the Company staff from passing departmental examinations? If so, will 
Government please state the policy of exempting the Company staff from 
passing departmental examination after ten years service under the Gov- 
ernment and whether such exemption is also ordered for those employees 
of State Railways who joined the State Service!) before the introduction 
of departmental examinations on separation of accounts from the Audit; 
if not, why and what reasons they have for such differential treatment ? 

(b) What action has been taken agaiust the gazetted,, officer for such 
discrimination? If none, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) The reply to the 
first part of the question is in the affirmative. E-c-oouipany staff were 
exempted from the departmental examinations because it was considered 
that the imposition of a system of examinations would not be consistent 
with the. pledge given to the staff before the administration was taken 
by the State from the old East Indian, Great Indian Peninsula and 
Burma Railways Companies. 

The position of the staff transferred from the combined Audit and 
Accounts Offices of State-managed Railways is quite different as they were 
only transferred from one Government department to another Moreover, 
a similar system of examinations had been in force, even when the staff 
was under the control of the Auditor General. 

(b) The question is not understood 

Checking of the Work of Station Masters by a Traffic Inspector on 
tiie East Indian Railway. 

541. Dr. N. B. Khare: Is it the duty of a Traffic Inspector on the East 
Indian Railway to check the work of Station Masters? If so, is it not 
necessary for them to hold the requisite standard of qualification, via., 
“Goods Accounts Higher Standard’’ laid down for such posts? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 am collecting 
information and will lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Promotion to the Vacancies in the Grade of Sub-Heads in the Accounts 
Offices on State Railways, 

542. Dr. H. B. Khare: Will Government please state the policy and 
procedure in respect of promotion to the vacancies in the grade of sub- 
heads in the Accounts Offices on State Railways? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: Under the Standing Orders which are in force at 
present no clerk is eligible for promotion as a sub-head unless either (a) 
he has passed a specially prescribed departmental examination or (b) being 
an ez-company’s employee is considered to be fully fit to discharge the 
duties of a sub-head. It. has also been laid down that about one-half of 
the vacancies in the grade of sub-heads may at the discretion of the Chief 
Accounts Officer be given to clerks who have passed the examination 
qualifying for promotions to the grade of Accountants, 
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(-JllAN'l OF PRESIDENCY ALLOWANCES TO THE Sl’AFF OF THE EASTERN BENGAL 
• and East Indian Hail ways. 

543. Dr. N, B. Khare: (a) Will Government please, stale the policy 
and procedure in respect of the grant of Presidency Allowances to the staff 
of ijjie Eastern Bengal and East Indian Railways? 

(b) Is it a fact that the staff of the Accounts offices at Calcutta on the 
Eastern ’Bengal and East Indian Railways are not paid the Presidency 
Allowance? Tf so, why* and under which rule are they differentially 
treated from fhe staff of the Agents and of the Chief Auditor’s offices? 

(e) Is it a fact that the staff of Agents’ offices and of the Chief Audi- 
tors’ offices on the Eastern Bengal and East Indian Railways are paid 
ten per mvt. of their pay as Presidency Allowance? If so, are the staff 
of the Accounts offices on the said Railways also paid ten per cent, of 
their pay ns Presidency Allowance? Ir not, why not, and what are the 
reasons for such differential f n‘atniPiit f> 

(d) Is it n fact tlmt the scales <>f pay of the staff under the Agent and 
under the Chief Auditor of Eastern Bengal and East Indian Railways 
were increased on non-payment of Presidency Allowance? If so, in what 
proportion were the scales of pay of the staff of tho Accounts offices in- 
creased? 

(o) Is it a fact that tlu* Financial Commissioner, Railways, has ruled 
that, all orders of the Railway Board applicable to Agents’ offices are also 
applicable to Accounts offices? If so, why is a deviation to the rule 
governing Presidency Allowances to the staff under the Agents, Eastern 
Bengal and East Indian Railways, made, in respect of the staff of the 
Accounts offices of fhe said Railways? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: (a) and (b), (i). Clerical staff in the Eastern Bengal 
and East Indian Railways administrative offices at Calcutta, except those 
on the old East Indian Railway scales of pay, are granted a local allowance- 
at ten per cent, of pay. 

(ii) Accounts staff of the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways 
who arc on the old scales of pay are not granted any compensatory allow- 
ance at Calcutta, as their scales wore worked out with reference to the 
average cost of living at, the various places to which the staff were likely 
to he posted from time to time 

(iii) Accounts staff on die old East Indian Railway Company’s scales 
of pay are also not granted any compensatory allowance, as the Calcutta 
local allowance is merged in those scales. 

(iv) Accounts staff of the Oudli and Rohilkund Railway, transferred 
from Lucknow to Calcutta, except those who elected the scales of pay 
introduced in 1926, are granted compensatory allowance at ten per cent, 
of pay. 

(v) Accounts staff on the revised scales of pay introduced in L934 are 
granted a compensatory allowance at, the rates admissible to the staff in 1 
the Railway administrative offices at Calcutta. 

(vO Accountants permanently taken over from the Audit Department 
are also granted a compensatory allowance at the rates admissible ta 
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(c) As regards the Agents’ offices at Calcutta, 1 would refer the Uouour- 
able Member to the reply to parts (a) and (b) above. In the offices of the 
Chief Auditors of the Eastern Bengal and East Indian Railways, only 
the senior and junior Auditors get allowances as shown below: 



Cost of living 

Houso rent 


allowance. 

allowance. 


Rs. 

O 

Senior Ai it lit on. 

35 per mensem 

8 per cent, of pay, 

Junior Auditors 

30 per mensem , 

8 per rout of pay. 


No compensatory allowance is allowed to the clerks of the Chief Auditors’ 
offices. 

The position in regard to the Accounts stall is stated in the reply to 
parts (a) and (b) above. 

(cl) The reply to the first part of the question is in the negative. The 
second part does not arise. 

(e) The ruling referred to applied to matters of discipline and general 
■conditions of service and not to scales 'of pay and allowances. 


Presidency Allowance of the Accountants in the Accounts Depart- 
ment of the Eastern Bengal and East Indian Railways stationed 
at Calcutta. 

544. Dr, N. B. Khare: (a) Is it a fact that the Accountants, grades 
I and II of the Accounts Department of the Eastern Bengal and East 
Indian Railways stationed at Calcutta are not paid any allowance to com- 
pensate for the higher cost of living in that city than elsewhere?' 

(b) Is it a fact that: (i) the Accountants in the Audit Department 
of the said Railways arc drawing a compensatory allowance; (ii) the 
entire ministerial staff of the administrative officos of the said Railways 
■stationed at Calcutta are drawing an allowance; (iii) the Accountants, who 
have recently been permanently transferred from the Audit to the Ac- 
counts Department of the said Railways are paid the allowance while 
posted at Calcutta; and (iv) the gazetted officers of (he Accounts Depart- 
ment are paid all the allowances while stationed at Calcutta which the 
Audit Department officers are paid? 

(o) Is it a fact that the Accountants stationed at Kancharapara on the 
Eastern Bengal Railway and at Asansol, Dinapore, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Moradabad and Jamalpur on tlie East Indian Railway are paid the same 
scales of pay as those stationed at Calcutta? If so, is the cost of living — 
■especially rent of accommodation — at former stations lower, equivalent or 
higher than the latter station? 

(d) If the replies to parts (n) to (c) bo in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state: 

(i) whether it is a fact that the affected staff applied for the allow- 

ances more than once but their applications were rejected on 
the plea that the Accounts Department hud been localised; 

(ii) whether they propose to compensate the affected staff against 

the higher rent of accommodation at Calcutta; if not, why 
not; 
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(iii) whether they propose to withdraw the allowances paid to. 

gazetted officers at Calcutta; if not, why not; 

(iv) the concise reasons for differential treatment; and 

(v) when they propose to do away with the differential treatment; 

if not, why not? 

•Mr. P. R. Raw: (a) Accountants on the old scales of pay are not 
granted any compensatory allowance. 

(b), (i). Yes. 

(ii) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply io parts (a) and (b) 
of bis question No. 54'}. 

(iii) and (iv). Yes. 

(e) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
With regard to the seeond part, as far as Government arc aware, the cost 
of living is not ns high at the stations mentioned as at Calcutta. 

(d\ (i). The applications were rejected on the ground that the scales 
of pay were local. 

(ii) No. The old scales of pay for accountants were worked out with 
reference to the average cost of living at the various places to which they 
are likely to he posted from time to time. No co'vpensaloi'y allowance 
is, therefore, granted at Calcutta. 

(iii) No, because the conditions to meet which llto allowances were 
sanctioned have not altered- 

(iv) and (v). Government do not consider that there is any differential 
treU merit. 

* 

Aixegations against one Mr. A. Cameron Ivkru and one Mr.. E. 

de Beaufort of the East Indian Rati, way Traffic Accounts Office, 

at Howrah. 

545. Dr. N, B. Khare: (a) Are Government aware that Mr. A. 
Cameron Kerr and Mr. E. de Beaufovl of the East Indian Railway Traffic 
Accounts Office at Howrah every day distribute literature of their faith 
and compel the members of other faiths to read and repeat them before 
them, failing which they are punished? 

(b) Is it a fact that their chief duty is to preach sermons to non- 
Christians at the working expense of the Railway? 

(c) Is it a fact that during, before, and after Christmas they have 
called one bv one every non-Christian of the establishment under them 
and preached the sermons and distributed the literature beating the 
rubber stamp impression of “Traffic Accounts Office, E I R.v. Howrah”? 

(d) Are Government aware that the following religious tracts are an 
indication of their duties, activities and devotion? 

(i) Rules for Daily Life, (ii) A Great Certainty, (iii) the Great 
Necessity, (iv) the Gospels Message, (v) A present Blessing, 

(vi) What God Proclaims, (vii) God’s Wav of Salvation, (viii) 
Advocate or Judge? (ix) The Anchor Holds (x) Salvation 
bv Substitution, (xi) Is the Bible True? (xii) Does Death- 
End All. 
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(e) If the replies to parts (a) to (rl) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state: 

(i) what justification the Financial Commissioner for Railways had 
to separate the personnel matters of the Establishment of the 
Traffic Accounts Office from the General Establishment of the 
Chief Accounts Office; 

.(ii) whether Mr. E. de Beaufort’s appointment as Accounts Officer 
was made through a competitive examination as referred 
to in paragraph 2 of Railway Board’s No. 5565-E., dated 
the 31st July, 1929, and if so, when the examination was 
held and with wliafc result, and if not, why not; and 

(iii) whether Government propose to order an inquiry into their 
conduct under the Public Servants Enquiry Act of 1850; if 
not, why not? 

Mr P. R. Rau: (a; to (c). No. 

(d) The miestion is not understood. 

(p) Does not tir.se 


Powers of the Controller of Railway Accounts not to grant the Old 
Scales of Pay to Employees who elected the Option to remain 
under Old Scai.es of Pay. 

546. Dr. N. E. Khare: Will Government please state the rule made 
-under section 96-B of (he Government of India Act which empowers the 
Controller of Railway Accounts not to grant the old scales of pay to 
employees who elected the option to remain under old scales of pay 

■ (vide," No. 257-C.R.A.-Estt.-33-l of 29tli March, 1934)? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: The decision of the Controller of Rniiwny Accounts 

■ contained in his letter referred to by the Honourable Member was based 
on 'he orders of the RmiIm,. Board passed in 1926 under which (he right 
of retaining their old rates of pav was allowed to the old Oudh and Rahil, 
kund Railway staff in their substantive grades only. 

Seniority of East Indian Railway and Old Oudii and Rohilkund 

Railway Staff. 

547. Dr. N. B. Khar9: With reference to the Agent, East Indian 
'Railway’s Report laid on the table on the 21st January, 1935, in answer 
to starred question No. 633 asked in this House on the 20th August, 
1934, will Government please state the policy in respect of seniority of 
East Indian Railway (Company-management) and old Oudh and Rohil- 
kund Railway (State-man ao-ement) and East Indian Rnilwav (on and 
after amalgamation) staff other than Engineering or technical staff? 

The. Honour able £ii Muhammad Za.frullah Klu?.: 1 art: collecting 
information and will lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 
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Station Masters’ Examination in the Moradahad Division, East Indian 

Railway. 

548. Dr. N. B. ‘Khars: With reference to the Agent, East Indian 
Railway’s Report, as laid on the table on the 21st January, 1935, in 
answer to part (iii) of starred question No. 89G asked in this House on 
the 30th August, 1934, regaining Station Masters’ examination in the 
'Monadabad Division, East Indian Railway, will Government please state: 

(a) the number out of total strength of Station Masters and Inspec- 

tors respectively who are holding posts ns such but have not 
passed the Goods Accounts Examination; 

(b) the date from which the Goods Accounts Examination was in- 

troduced on the old Oudh and Rohilkliand Railway; 

(c) what was the policy and procedure of appointing Station Mas- 

ters and Inspectors respectively before the introduction of 
the Goods Accounts Examination; 

(d) the date on which the Station Masters’ Examination is not con- 

sidered equivalent to the Goods Accounts Examination on 
the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway; and 

(e) whether it is si fact that the staff of the East Indian Railway 

Company taken over by the Government are exempted from 
passing those examinations which were not operative on the 
Company Section; if so, why the same privileges are not 
given to the staff on the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
and the reason for differential treatment? 

* 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah. Khan: I am collecting in- 
formation and will la.v a reply on the table of the House in due course. 


Difference between Certain Allowances on State Railways. 

549. Dr. N. B. Khare; Will Government please state the substantial 
•difference between an ax-gratia grant of an allowance by His Excellency 
the Governor General in Council and an allowance permissible under the 
ordinary rules and regulations applicable to State Railways ? 

Mr. P. It. Rau: The first is an allowance not permissible under the 
general rules, but allowed as a special case purely as a matter of grace. 


Rules giving the Indian Railway Conference Association the 
Authority to regulate tiie Conduct and Privileges of the Services 
under the Crown. 

550. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please 'state the rule made 
under section 90-P of the Government of Tndia Act which vests the 
power in Indian Railway Conference Association to regulate the conduct 
and privileges of the services under the Crown? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Indian Railway Con- 
ference Association do not regulate the conduct and privileges of the services 
under the Crown. 

Rules giving the Indian Railway Conference Association the 

Authority to exercise Control upon the Servants of the Crown in 

respect op Personal Matters. 

651. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state the rule made 
under section 96-B of the Government of India Act which rests in the 
Indian Railway Conference Association the authority to exercise control 
upon the servants of flu.* Crown in respect of personal matters'.’ 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Indian Railway Con- 
ference. Association do not exercise authority on the servants of the Crown 
in respect of personal matters. 

Personnel Organisation on State Railways and this Actions 
taken thereon iiy 'mu Railway Board. 

562. Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please state the opinion 
and recommendation made in the reports of Mr. Haseltine and of Mr. 
Pope on the question of personnel organisation on Indian State Railways 
and the actions taken thereon by the Railway Board? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan; I am collecting in- 
formation and will la\ a reply on the table of the Mouse in due course. 

Relationship of «ni Government of India with tite Railway Board. 

553. Dr. N. B. Khare: With reference to the Honourable Sir Prank 
Noyce’s reply to a supplementary question to starved question No. 167 
asked on the 12tli February, 1935, will Government please state: 

(a) the relationship of the Government of India with the Railway 

Board; 

(b) whether the Railway Board like the Home, Legislative, Legis- 

lative Assembly, Foreign and Political, Finance, Defence, 
Education, Health and Lands, Industries and Labour De- 
partments is a Department of the Government of India; if 
so, how a complaint to the Railway Board is not a com- 
plaint to the Government of India; and 

(c) the procedure on receipt of a complaint by the Government of 

India against Railway Administrations? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) The Railway 
Board is a body subordinate to, the Government of India in the Railway 
Department, consisting of three Members, the Chief Commissioner, Rail- 
ways, the Financial Commissioner, Railways and one other Member, 

(b) The reply to the first part of the question is in the negative. The- 
latter part does not arise. 

(c) Any complaint, addressed to the Chief Commissioner of Railways, 
who is the Secretary to the Government of Tndia in the Railway Depart- 
ment, is treated as a complaint to the Government of Tndia. 
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Revenues from and Expenditure on tiie Central and Local Publicity 
Offices, respectively, on State Railways. 

554. Dr, N. B. Khare: Will Government please lay a comparative 
statement of Revenues from and Expenditure on the Central and Local 
Publicity Offices, respectively on the Indian State Railways from the 
period it is available ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The information is being collected. 


Selection Boards on the East Indian Railway. 

555. Dr. N, B. ‘Khare: With reference to the answer given to starred 
question No. 200 asked in this House on the 13th February, 1985, regard- 
ing Selection Boards on the East Indian Railway, will Government please 
lay on the table a comparative statement of appointments made from 1st 
March, 1931, to 31st January, 1936, including lower gazetted staff to 
selection posts from the staff of non-selection posts? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The information is 
nob readily available and Government do not consider that the labour and 
expense involved in collecting it, will lie commensurate with the results 
likely to be obtained. 


Discharges and Dismissals on State Railways. 

556, ’Dr. N. B. Khare: Will Government please lay on the table a 
comparative statement of the discharges and dismissals on the State 
Railways since the introduction of the rules regulating the dismissal and 
discharge of State Railway non-gazetled Government servants in 1930, 
stating the causes of discharges and dismissals as permissible by the said 
rules and as per term of agreement together with the designations of the 
authority who passed the order of discharge or dismissal respectively ad- 
ministrationwise ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government have no 
information and do not consider that the labour and expense involved in 
collecting it will be commensurate with the results likely to be obtained. 


Reservation in Central Departments of the Percentage of Appoint- 

MENTS COMMUNITYWISE. 

557. Dr, N. B. Khare: Will Government please lay on the table a 
statement showing the results of the function of the officers appointed to 
give effect to Home Department Resolution regarding reservation in 
Central Departments of the percentage of appointments communitywise ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I would invite the attention of the 
Honourable Member to my reply to part (c) of Ma-ulvi Syed Murtaza 
Sahib Bahadur's starred question No. 1259 on the 16th March, 1936. 
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Reservation of tub Posts of Inspectors on the East Indian Railway 
for the Anglo-Indian or European Community. 

568. Dr. N. B. Khare: Is 10 a fact that the posts of Inspectors on the 
East Indian Railway are reserved for the Anglo-Indian or European 
community and are preponderated by that community? If not, will Gov- 
ernment please lay on the table, a statement showing eommunitywise 
such posts vacated and persons appointed to vacant pLsts since the Home 
Department Resolution, regarding percentage of appointments by com- 
munity was brought into force and the persons eligible for such appoint- 
ments? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: No posts of inspectors 
on the East Indian Railway are reserved for members of any particular 
community although it is a fact that Europeans and Anglo-Indians hold 
these posts in large numbers. These posts are generally filled by promo- 
tion and not by direct recruitment and are not, therefore, subject to eom- 
munal considerations. The latter part of the question does not arise. 

Reoiuhtmknts or Appointments to Railway Services, Classes I and II, 
and Lower Gazetted Service. 

659. Dr. N. B. Khare: Is it a fact that recruitments or appointments 
to Railway Services, Classes I and II, and lower gazetted service are made 
through the Public Service Commission? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Recruitment to Rail- 
way Service®, Class I, only is made through the Public Service Commission. 

Indtvn Railway Conference Association. 

560. 'Dr. N. B. Khare: With reference to the reply to part (e) of 
starred question No. 464, asked in this House on the 22nd February, 1935, 
regarding Indian Railway Conference Association, will Government please 
lay on the table a copy of the notification or authority appointing the 
Association to frame regulations and act as a Board of Conciliation as 
required by Chapters V and VI of the Indian Railways Act? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am unable to dud 
anything in Chapters V and VI of the Indian Railways Act requiring the 
issue of a notification or sanction to enable the Association to frame re- 
gulations and act as a Board of Conciliation. 

Power to pass an Order of Discharge by a Senior Scale Officer on 

State Railways. 

561. Dr. N, B. Khare: With reference to the reply to starred question 
No. 555, asked in this House on the 26th February, 1935, regarding nower 
to pass an order of discharge by a senior scale officer on State Railways, 
will Government please lay on the table copies of the notifications or 
autlioritly through which the Agents of State Railways have delegated 
the powers to senior scale or iunior scale, or lower gazetted or subordinate 
officers to pass an order of discharge or dismissal on a non-gazettod railway- 
servant? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting in- 
formation and will lay n reply on tlio fable of tlie House in due course. 

Dismissal or Discharge of an Employee by a Senior Scvi.e or 
Administrative Officer on State Railways. 

562. Dr. N . B. Khare: With reference to the reply to starred question. 
Nc;. 558, asked ii^ this House on. the 26th February, 1935, regarding dis- 
missal or discharge of an employee by a senior scale or administrative 
officer on State Railways, will Government please state: 

(a) the authority empowered to operate the terms of service, agree- 

ment; 

(b) tlie term of the service agreement which permit or provide dele- 

gation of power by the Railway Administration; 

(c) whether the delegation in all these State Railways is equal, or 

there is any difference; and 

(d) the rule which governs the termination of service as per term 

of agreement without observing the rules of dismissal and 
discharge ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zalrullah Khan: I am collecting in- 
formation and will lay a reply on the table of the House in due. course. 

I/WITER PUBLISHED IN THE HnXDVXTAK Tj . Vj.-li ENTITLED "PENSION AND 

Commutation ’ ’ . 

563. Dr. N. B. Khare: (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to tlje letter printed in the Hindustan Timas , dated the 7th July, 1935, 
regarding ‘‘Pension and Commutation”, written by one Sham Sundar, a 
Government pensioner? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, are Govermnoni prepared 
to take action on it now? 

(c) Are Government aware that the Ceylon Government has fixed a 
period of commutation up to ten years, after wliie.li period it is automati- 
cally dissolved and the pensioner’s pension is restored to the original sum? 

(d} If the reply to part (c) be in the affirmative, are Government pre- 
pared to fix the same period of commutation? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: (a) Yes. 

(b), (c) and (d). I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply 
given by my predecessor on the floor of this House on the 23rd November, 
3988, to starred question No. 1127 by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. 

Procedure in regard to the convening of Selection Boards on the 
H owRAn Division of the East Indian Railway 

564. Mr. Amarendra Hath Chattopadhyaya: (a) Will Government 
please state the procedure in regard to the convening of Selection P>oards 
on the Howrah Division of the East Indian Railway? 

(b) What is the procedure when candidates who are summoned to 
appear before a Selection Board do not turn up on that date? 

* 2 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: ] am collecting in- 
formation and will lay a ro.pl y on the table of the House in due course . 

•Job Analysts carried on on tiie East Indian Railway. 

565. Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya : (a) Is it a met that 

Job Analysis is still being curried on on the East Indian Railway? If so,, 
will Government please state : ° 

(i) whether the Deputy Agent. Organisation, is in charge; 

(iil whether the gazetted officers who have worked as Deputy Agent, 
Organisation, have been recruited from the Engineering and' 
Mechanical branches; if so, whether this post has been ear- 
marked for those branches; and 

(iii) whether junior gazetted and non-gazetted staff have been select- 
ed for the section? 

(b) Is it a fact that the majority of the recommendations have emanat- 
ed from the Divisions and not from the Job Analysis sections? If so- 
what useful purpose is served in keeping this temporary section going? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (ji) Yes. 

(i) and (iii). Yes. 

(i'i) The reply to the hrst part is in the affirmative and to the latter 
part in the negative. 

(b) The reply to the first part is in the. negative. As regards the 
latter part I would invite the Honourable Member's attention to para- 
graph 12 of the "Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 
1934-85’’ which shows the economies effected by this organisation. 

Dates of the Move of the Government of Lndia to Simla. 

566, Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will the Honourable the Home Member 
please state whether the dates of the move of the Government of India 
have not yet been decided upon? 

(b) Is it a fact that the various branches of Army Headquarters have 
already fixed the dates of their move to Simla and intend to move between 
the 10th and 18th April, 1936? 

(c) If the facts stated in parts (a) and (b) be correct, how is it that tha 
Army Headquarters fix the dates of their move before the Government of 
India have issued any orders in the matter? 

(d) Is it not a fact that in the past the Army Headquarters have moved 1 
to Simla after the Civil Secretariat and cannot this practice be adhered to. 
this year? 

(e) Is it a fact that this year the Government of India will move late 
consequent on the State departure of His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
State arrival of the new Governor General? 

Mr. G-. R. F. Tottenham: (a) The dates for the move of the Government 
of India have been announced. 

(b) Army Headquarters will move between the 16th and the 18th. 
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(c) The dates for the move of Army Headquarters are fixed under the 
orders of the Government of India in accordance with administrative 
■convenience . 

(d) No. Army Headquarters generally move to Simla before the Civil 
■Secretariat. 

•(e) The late fnove of the Government of India is largely due to the 
prolonged Session of the Legislature. 

Communal Rotation in the Bombay Postal Circle in h»:ie matter on 
Promotions on Inferior Servants. 

567. Mr. N.'M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

((a) whether it is a fact that the Government of India, while issuing 
■orders regarding communal recruitment, have clearly laid 
■down that those orders apply only in the cases, of fresh 
recruitment, and that they do not apply to promotions from 
one cadre to another; 

((b) whether those orders do not. contemplate communal rotation for 
inferior servants and that the Postal Department has laid 
down orders that communal rotation should he followed in the 
case of inferior servants also, 

(c) whether it is a fact that the Postmaster General, Bombay, has 
ordered that permanent officials in the cadre of inferior ser- 
vants for the purpose of promotion to superior service should 
be considered as fresh recruit, making thereby the communal 
rotation applicable to them oven in Hie case of their promo- 
tion; and if so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) The position is not exactly as stated by the Honourable Member. 
The general orders regarding communal recruitment do contemplate that 
they may be made applicable to any particular class of inferior servants 
.regarding whom special orders to that effect, are issued. In the Postal 
Department a special order has been issued applying the general orders 
regarding the communal recruitment also to inferior servants other than 
mail runners and menials paid from contingencies. 

(c) Yes, but 1 may inform the Honourable Member that the Postmaster- 
General’s order in question was issued before the issue of the special 
orders just mentioned and has, therefore, now been superseded, by the 
latter order. The last part of the question does not, therefore, arise. 1 

’Removal of the Ban on Confirmation in the Case of tiie Posts and 
Telegraphs Department in the Bombay Circle. 

568, Mr. N. M. Joshi; Will Government be pleased to state: 

(?,) whether the ban on confirmation issued by them has been re- 
■ :• ■ moved in the case of the Posts and Telegraphs Department in 

the Bombay Circle; 
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(b) whether the Postmaster General, Bombay, has once again issued 
orders imposing a fresh ban on confirmation, and if so, the 
date of such an order; and 

(e) whether the Director- General, Posts and Telegraphs, proposes 
to issue instructions to remove this ban forthwith and 
avoid hardship to the staff who are being •’asked to work’ on 
provisional basis without confirmation; if not, why not'; 1 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) The ban on confirmation which 
formed part of the measures taken to meet the adverse financial situation 
was removed on the 1st April, 1935, in the case of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department in all Circles including the Bombay Circle. , 

(b) The Postmaster- General, Bombay Circle, has only ordered that no 
vacancy to which the new communal orders apply should be filled perma- 
nently until the percentages of vacancies to be reserved in each recruiting 
unit for the different minority communities have been finally fixed. The 
date of issue of the Postmaster-General’s order is 23rd September, 1935. 

(e) The removal of the restriction mentioned in the reply to part (b) 
is,, as stated therein, dependent upon the issue of the final orders fixing the 
reserved percentages for the different minority communities in the different 
recruiting units. These orders are expected to be issued very shortly. The 
last part of the question does not, therefore, arise. 

Contract for conveying Mails by the Konkan Perry Steamships with- 
the- Bombay Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. 

5G9. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the contract of conveying mails by 

Koukan ferry steamships with the Bombay Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, Ltd., ends by the 1st October, 1936;. 

(b) whether the steamship company has persistently refused to 

allow the- mails to be landed at all the ports where the 
steamer touches without reference to subsidy; and 

(c) whether in the case of Railways, where similar reserved 

accommodation is given, no additional subsidy is demanded 
by them if the Post Office takes advantage of any additional 
halt introduced by the Railways for its own convenience to 
facilitate the disposal of mails? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. The contract expires on 
the 31st May, 1936. 

(b) The Company has not refused to allow mails to be landed at ports 
where it is bound to call regularly under the terms of the contract. The 
question of landing mails at other ports where the steamer may call 
occasionally and irregularly does not arise nor has the Company asked for 
additional payment for allowing the landing of mails at ports not included 
in the contract as ports of call. 

(c) No payment in addition to usual haulage charges 'is made to Rail- 
ways in the circumstances postulated by the Honourable Member but, as 
he will see from the reply to part (b), the circumstances are entirely 
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Contract for conveying Mails by the Konkan Ferry Steamships with 
the Bombay Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. 

570. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the Vijaydurg Mail steamer of the Bombay Steam 

Navigation Company Ltd., has been consistently calling at 
the Dtibhol and Jay gad ports, except in case of stormy 
weather; 

(b) whether the said steamship company lias no other steamship 

which touches Jaygad except the 'Vijaydurg Mail steamer 
referred to above; and 

(f) if the Bombay Steam Navigation Company Ltd., does not agree 
to allow the Post Office to take advantage of their mail 
steamer calling at Dabhol and Jaygad, whether Government 
propose, in the alternative to consider the question of uti- 
lising the existing railway and mail motor lines and do away 
with the contract with the said Steamship Company 
altogether, or else find ont whether the other steamship 
companies would not be prepared to take up the work? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes, but the company reserves 
the right (o omit Dabhol -on this run for other reasons than stormy 
weather. 

(b) No. 

(c) The suggestion made by the Honourable Member will be considered 
in connection with the tenders which will bo shortly culled for in connec- 
tion lyith the Bombay-Vijayadurg mail steamer service, 

Old East Indian Railway Leave Rules for tiie Staff employed in East 
| Indian Railway Schools. 

571. Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that in May 1935 the Railway 
Board decided that the staff employed in East Indian Railway schools be 
treated as railway servants in all respects and should be subject to the 
same rules of discipline and control as the rest of the railway staff and in- 
regard to leave such staff should be subject to the Revised Stale Railway 
Rules, promulgated with the Railway Department Resolution No. 8373-E., 
dated the 20th February, 1930, modified in the manner indicated in the 
enclosure to their letter dated the 11th May, 1935? 

(b) Is it a fact that the enclosure referred to above contains an addenda 
to the Leave Rules and creates a new department of railway service called 
the vacation department? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Revised State Railway Leave Rules arc a modi- 
fication of the Fundamental Rules to suit the exigencies of ’Railway service ? 

(d) la it a fact that in the Fundamental Rules there is section 81 
governing the vacation departments of Government service? 

(e) Is it a fact that in the addenda issued by the Railway Board in 1935, 
the limits of leave permitted in their vacation department are far less than 
those allowed in the Fundamental Rules ? 

(f) Is it a fact that in. the addenda to State Railway Rules issued in 
May, 1935, in the case of those who enjoy vacation leave has been reduced 
to nil ? 
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(g) Is it a fact that, in Hits addenda to State Railway Rules, issuod in 
May, 1935, there is absolutely uo provision similar to that made in Funda- 
mental Rule 82 for leave in ease of sickness and on medical certificate? 

(h) Is it a fact that vacations in schools are allowed at fixed times in 
consonance with the rules of the educational department? 

(i) Is it a fact that the staff employed in East Indian Railway schools 
have occasionally to take leave on medical certificate Ivhon there are no 
vacations in the schools ? 

(j) Is it a fact that according to the rules » now in force there is 
absolutely no provision for leave on full average pay on medical certificate 
and the staff are allowed leave on lialf pay or without pay ? 

(k) Is it a fact that no rebate lias been allowed to staff employed in 
railway schools for previous service in the rules enforced' in May. 1935? 

(l) Is it. also a fact that the rules framed in 1935 have been enforced 
with retrospective effect? 

(m) Is it a fact that the Oakgrove School at Jbaripaui for Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians has been exempted from these rules and staff employed 
therein still enjoy the old East Indian Railway Leave Rules ? If so, why 
has this discrimination been made between Indian and Anglo-Indian or 
European staff? 

(n) Do Government propose to take steps to remove Lie hardship 
involved by the omission of provision for leave on average pay on medical 
certificate and provide a saving clause in the rules framed in May, 1935, 
corresponding to the Fundamental Ride No. 82? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting 
information and will lay a reply on the.- table of the House in due course. 


* Appointment, Disohakok and Dismissal op the .Staff in the East Indian 

Rati/way ScHOOT/S. 

572. Mr. N, M. Joshi: (a) Is ib a fact that in May, 1935, the Railway 
Board decided that all East Indian Railway Schools should be managed 
directly by the Railway administration and should for this purpose be 
placed under the control of Divisional Superintendents who should in 
future exercise powers regarding appointments, discharge and dismissal, 
etc., of the staff employed in these schools and that the staff should 
have n right of appeal io the authority next above to that passing orders, 
subject to the provision of the rules regulating the discharge and dismis- 
sal of State Railway lion-gazetted government servants? 

(b) Is it a fact that the East Indian Railway administration, in apply- 
ing the above decision of the Railway Board, have ruled that the Divi- 
sional Superintendent is to act through an Executive Officer and he is to 
appoint, discharge and dismiss all staff employed in the school under 
his charge and all appeals against the order of the Executive Officer will 
He with the Divisional Superintendent only ? 

■(c) Is it a fact that, even prior to the decision of the Railway Board, 
these schools were managed by and through executive officers ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Railway Board had arrived at their decision 
; of May, 1935, consequent on the adverse criticism of the management and 
insecurity of service obtained in the East Indian Railway Schools ? , ' 
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(e) Do Governmenti propose to enquire why the East Indian Bailway 
administration have gone against the decision of the Railway Boaid' and 
vested the power of appointment, discharge and dismissal in executive 
officers, instead of Divisional Superintendents themselves and deprived 
4,he staff of the right to appeal to the Agent — tlie authority next above to 
the Divisional Superintendents? 

* (f) Are Government aware that the executive officers are Railway 
officers, having no contact with educational matters? 

(g) Is it a fact that headmasters have sometimes to differ from 
•executive officers in opinions regarding the actual day to day administra- 
tion ? 

(li) Are Government aware that headmasters of all Government schools 
under Provincial Government are gazetted officers in the provincial educa- 
tional services of the provinces concerned? 

(i) Are Government aware that headmasters of Provincial Government 
schools, are not even punishable by the Divisional Inspectors of Schools, 
though thej 7 are directly subordinate to and responsible to the latter? 

(j) Do headmasters of East Indian Railway Schools enjoy the same 
powers and scales of pay as headmasters of Government' schools of the 
provinces in which they are situated? If so, will Government be pleased 
to state whether they propose to place them directly under the Divisional 
Superintendents, but dischargeable and dismissahle only by the Agent with 
a right of appeal to the Railway Board ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting 
'Information and will lay n reply on the table of the Bouse in due course. 

■Gazetted Rank for tiik Pour Headmasters of the East Indian Railway 

Indian High Schools. 

573. Mr. IT. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that the Railway Board, in 
the Government of India Gazette, dated the 11th January, 1936, gazetted 
the following as honorary gazetted officers on the East Indian Railway? 

1. the headmaster of tlie Oakgrove School, Jharipani, for Europeans 

and Anglo-Indians ; 

2. the first assistant master of the same school; 

3. the headmistress of the girls department of the same school; 

4. the headmistress of the junior department of the samp school; 

and 

5. the headmaster of the Asansol H. E. School. 

■(b) On what principles were these officers gazetted as officers? 

(c) Is it a fact that in the Oakgrove School for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians there are non', besides the Principal, four (two men and two 
women) gazetted officers working as headmasters, assistant masters and 
mistresses, etc. ? 

! (d) Is it a fact that tlie four headmasters of East Indian Railway 

High Schools for Indians have been given the powers and scales of pay 
•enjoyed by headmasters of the Government schools of the provinces in 
which their schools are situated, and have not been given the same status 
or the status afforded to the headmaster, first assistant master, or the 
i headmistresses of the junior departments of the Oakgrove School for 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians? 
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(e) Will Government please state whether they propose to consider 
the case of the four headmasters of the Indian High Schools and give 
them also the same rank ns gazetted officers ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: J am collecting 
information and will lay a reply on the. table of the House ‘in due course. 


Inconvenience op ueiitun Caijin Stake on the Giieat Indian Peninsula 

Railway. 

574. Mr. N. M. Joshi; Will Government lie pleased to state: 

(a) if it is a fact that certain cabins on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway, such as Kurla ‘IP’, Kurla M’, Kalyau ‘A’, 
Kalynn ‘E’, Rawli, etc., are far away from stations and that 
there is no suitable, conveyance for the cabin-staff working 
at these cabins , 

(In if it is a fact Hud for flu- convenience of these cabiumen 
certain trains used to stop at the cabins to carry the cabin 
staff from and to the stations; 

(e) if d is a fact that this practice is now stopped; 

(d) if the answer to part (a) above, be in the affirmative, whether 

it is not a fact that, as a result, these eabinmen are put 
to great hardship, especially in rainy season, due to the 
fact that there is no conveyance, whatsoever, between the 
cabins and the stations and that there is every danger from 
snakes, thieves, etc., as these cabins are situated in solitary 
places ; and 

(e) whether Government are prepared to revive the old practice of 

carrying the cabin staff on the trains; if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government have no 
information and do not consider any useful purpose will be served by 
collecting it. These are matters of detailed administration entirely 
within the competence of the Agent to decide, to whom a copy of the 
question has been sent for information and such action as he may 
consider necessary. 


Supply of Necessary Uniforms for a Cabinman okkiciatinu as a Guard 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

S75. Mr, N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that when a cabinman or other employee 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway officiates as a guard 
for less than two months, he is not eligible for ‘good conduct 
money’ for the period he so officiates and therefore he cannot 
equip himself with the necessary uniform; 

(1*) the total number of such officiating guards, who were paid the 
good conduct money, and the number of those who were not 
so paid for the year 1935-86; 
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(o) whether there is no arrangement for supplying rain coats to 
staff officiating as guards, on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway ; 

(d) whether these rain coats are essential for these officiating 

guards; and 

(e) if so, wlfhther they propose to make necessary arrangements 

to equip those guards with rain coats; if not, why not? 

• 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: T am collecting 
information and will lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 


Differential Treatment in respeot op Working of certain Cabinmen 
AND LeVERMEN ON THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA B'AILWAY. 

570, Mi'. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that at all the stations in the 
Bombay Division on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, excepting 
Umarmaii 'and Atgaon, levermen work for the same number of hours as 
cabinmen in the samo cabins ? 

(b) If so, why are Umarmaii and Atgaon, where cabimuon work for 
only eight hours and levermen for 12 hours, being treated differently in 
this respect? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: L am collecting 
information and will lay a repty on the table of the House in due course. 

Classification of Ticket Collectors at Manmad on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway as "Intermittent Workers”. 

577. Mr. N. M, Joshi: Will Government be pleased to stale: 

(a) whether the Ticket Collectors at Manmad on the Great Indian 

Peninsula Railway were classified as '‘Continuous Workers” 
till 1934; 

(b) whether they are now re-classified as “Intermittent Workers”; 

(c) whether the Labour Supervisor recently recommended that 

these Ticket Collectors should be classified as “Continuous 
Workers” and not as “Intermittent Workers”; 

(d) the reasons why the recommendation of the Labour Supervisor 

was not given effect to; and 

(e) whether it is a fact that the pressure of work on these Ticket 

Collectors is heavier at present, due to the fact, that their 
number has been reduced from 21 to 15 since 1934 and that 
thero is no decrease in the number of trains to be dealt with? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting 

information and will lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Classification of Gatemrn working at Umarmali on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railavay as "Intermittent Workers”. 

578. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Govermnent be pleased to state whether 
'the gatemen working at Umarmaii on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
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have been classified as “Intermittent Workers’’ and that the Labour 
Supervisor has recommended that they should be classified as “Continuous 
Workers’" ? Tf so, why has this recommendation not been given effect to? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 am collecting 
information and will lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Increase in tiie Pat of the Inferior Servants working near Igatptjri 
on the Great Indian Peninsula "Railway. 

,579. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

,(>0 whether the, inferior servants at Igatpuri on, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway get higher pay than those _ working in 
places near Igatpuri, because the standard of living in Igat- 
puri is higher; 

’(h) whether the inferior servants working in these places near 
Igatpuri are required to purchase their food-stuff, etc., at 
Igatpuri, and whether they are supplied with Provision 
Passes by the Administration for this purpose; and 

‘(e) if the answer to part (b) be in tho affirmative, whether tliey are 
prepared to raise the pay of these inferior servants in these 
places; if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Government have no 
information and do not consider the expense and trouble involved in col- 
lecting it will be commensurate with the results likely to bo obtained. 
These are matters of detailed administration entirely within the 
competence of the Agent, to decide and a copy of the question has been 
sent to him for information and such action as he may consider necessary. 

"Raters employed at Forwarding Side at Wadi Bunder Goods Depot on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

580. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the number of raters employed at Forwarding Side at Wadi- 
Bunder Goods Depot on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway ; 

■(hi the total number of consignments for the years 1920, 1924, 
1928, 1932, and 1936; 

(c) the number of grades and the number of employees in each of 
these grades, working at Wadi-Bunder Goods Depot on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, for tlio years 1924, 1928, 
1932, and 1936; 

■(d) whether it is a fact that there were live in- charge raters at 
Forwarding Side of the Wadi-Bunder Goods Depot on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway formerly; 

(e) whether it is a fact that the number of these in-charge, raters 
has been reduced by one; 

:(f) whether it is a fact that the pressure of work to be done by each 
'of these in-charge vaters has become heavier due to ‘this 
reduction; 
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(g) whether ’it is a fact tl’at at the time of the Court of Enquiry, the 

contention of the Administration and the Railway Board' was 
that the conditions of work would not be made worse due 
to retrenchment; and 

(h) if the answer to part (d) be in the affirmative, whether the above 

reduction in the number of in-charge raters is not contrary 
to the principles stated before the Court of Enquiry ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan; (a) to (f). Govern- 
ment have no information. These are matters of detailed administration 
in which full powers hare been delegated and Government are not 
prepared to 'interfere. 

(g) Government have no information. 

(h) Government have no reason to believe that the number of raters 
referred to has been reduced without justification. I am, however, 
sending a copy of this question to the Agent, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, for such action as he may consider necessary. 

Special Pay for Non-Operative Telegraphists for doing Some 

Supervisory Duties not requiring any Technical Ability. 

581. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact, that a special pay was provided 
in paragraph 99 (ii) of the Manual of Appointments and Allowances of the 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department, as it was originally worded, for 
non-operative telegraphists for doing some supervisory duties not requiring 
any technical ability? If so, why was the special pay provided? 

(b) Is it a fact that the non-operative telegraphists mentioned in part 
(a) arc being replaced by clerks ? 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, will Govern^ 
ment be pleased to state whether they will grant the special pay to the 
clerks now doing the same duties? If not, why not? 

(d) Is it a fact that Government maintain that the basis of the allow- 
ance for the non-operative duties of telegraphists referred to above is 
compensatory ? If so, will Government be pleased to state how ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the signalling allowance of telegraphists is their 
pie -money ? 

(f) Is it a fact that all telegraph lines are not pie-money lines and all 
telegraphists cannot score and earn pie-money even if they wish? 

(g) Is it a fact that many of the telegraphists, employed on non-opera- 
tive duties on an allowance, were very senior men? 

(b) Is it a fact all telegraphists employed on non-operative duties 
were granted allowance ? 

(i) If the replies to parts (e), (f) and (g) be in the affirmative, will 

Government be pleased to state why all telegraphists employed on non- 
operative duty were given an allowance? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The facts in the first part of the 
question are substantially as stated by the Honourable Member, but I 
would point out that the rule referred to is obsolete. As regards the 
second part the allowance was granted to telegraphists employed on 
such duties, in order to compensate them for the loss of chances of earning 
pie money and overtime. 
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(b) Yes. 

'(c) Does not arise. 

(d) Yes. The grounds for maintaining that the allowance was com- 
pensators are given in the answer to the second part of the question at 
(a). 

(e) No. Pie money is an allowance granted to telegraphists lor 
disposing of traffic 'in excess of certain fixed standards. 

(f) Yes. 

00 No. 

(h) No. 

(i) Does not arise. 

.'Conversion of Departmental Telegraph Offices into 'Combined Offices 

582. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
• whether it is their policy to convert departmental telegraph offices into 
combined offices if this oan be effected with economy and without loss of 
efficiency ? 

(b) Is it not a fact that conversion of departmental telegraph offices 
has resulted in greater number of cases of mutilations and of delay of 
; traffic everywhere? 

(c) Is it a fact that there were loud complaints from the public and the 
’Chamber of Commerce soon after the. conversion of Cochin departmental 

telegraph office? 

(d) Is it not a fact that, according to new rates of pay, the pay of tele- 
graphists and telegraph masters is almost equal to the pay of postal 

•signallers and postal selection grade clerks respectively? 

(e) Is it not a fact that conversion of departmental telegraph offices 
involves circuit charges, causing enormous expenditure? 

(f) If tli© replies to parts (a) to (c) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to stale how economy is effected and efficiency maintained 
by conversion of departmental telegraph offices into combined offices? 

(g) Are Government prepared to reconsider the question of conversion 
of departmental telegraph offices and abandon their policy of conversion? 
Tf not, why not? 

(h) Are Government prepared to invite the opinion of the different 
Chambers of Commerce of India and Burma regarding the efficiency of 
the departmental telegraph offices and combined offices? If not, why 
•not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes, hut the conversion is also 
subject to administrative considerations. 

(b) Government have no reason to believe that the facts are as stated 
by the Honourable Member. 

' (o)No. 

(d) Under the new rates of pay the difference between the scales of 
■pay of telegraphists, and telegraph masters and of postal signallers and 
postal selection gradp clerks, respectively, is less than under the old scales 
■of pay. 
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( 0 ) In considering the question of conversion the expenditure involved 
in making any circuit changes that may he necessary is not ignored, in 
no case can it be described as “enormous”. 

r 

(f) Does not arise in view of the reply to parts (b) to (e) above. 

(g) The policy of conversion as stated in reply to part (a) of the ques- 
■lion is based on long established principles and Government see no 
sre*son to departjErom it. 

(h) No. If there is inefficiency anywhere the Chambers will no doubt 
bring the matter to the notice of Government. 

■Communal Composition of Certain Staff in the Forms Press, Aligarh. 

583. Pandit .Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: Will Government please state 
in what respect the minorities in the Aligarh Press are in less number in 
the Press, and state the number of employees, all superior and inferior, 
! by communities in the Composing Branch, Printing Branch, Bindery 
Branch, Sterio Branch, Mechanical Branch, separately? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: A statement giving the communal 
composition of the staff 'in the Branches of the Aligarh Press named in 
the question is laid on the table. 


Statement. 


Branch. 

• 


Superior. 


Inferior. 


Total. 

Hindus. 

Muslim. 

Indian 

Christ- 

ian. 

Other 

Comm- 

unities. 

Hindus. 

j Indian 
Muslims Christ- 
! fan. 

'Composing 

7 

9 

2 


1 

3 


22 

Printing . 

31 

7 

1 


37 

24 

2 

102 

Bindery • 

41 

38 

4 


27 

24 

1 

136 

Stereo 

3 

6 




1 


10 

Mechanical 

5 

5 

o 

1 

5 

2 

1 

21 

Total 

87 

65 

9 

1 

70 

54 

4 

290 


Enquiry Committee to investigate into Matters in the Forms Press, 

! Aligarh. 

584. Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: Are Government prepared 
to appoint an enquiry committee to investigate all matters in the Aligarli 
Press ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No. 

Appointment of Civilian Assistant Storekeepers in Every Fourth 
Vacancy in the Cadre of B. 0. B.'s. 

585. Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Is it a fact that 
in the year 1929, it was decided to Indianise I. A. 0. 0. partly and to 
throw open everv fourth vacancy in the cadre of B. 0. B.’s to a civilian 
Assistant Store Keeper? 
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(b) Will ( rovcrnmenl please state i( every such vacancy has since gone 
to a civilian Assisi a nl Store* Keeper? 1| not, why not 1 .’ 

(<.*) Jf (lit 1 answer to part (h) he ip 11a* negative, lias it anything to do 
with the new scheme of Indian Military \ssistanb Store Keepers? If so, 
does it not contravene the assurance given in writing by the Director of 
Ordnance Services to the association of Assistant Store Keepers and 
storemen that the recruitment of Military Assistant Store Keepers will 
not, in any way, encroach upon the proportion allotted to the civil wing? 

(d) Will Government please state what led to .-the introduction of the 
military scheme over the head of the civilian scheme so soon after the in- 
troduction of the latter? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes, but the decision "was reached in 
3928. 

(b) No. After a trial at which they proved entirely successful, it waft 
decided that Indian military personnel should be accepted up to 8 1/$ 
per cent, of the whole establishment, before more civilians were taken. 

(c) A statement to the effect quoted by the Honourable Member was 
made by an Assistant Director of Ordnance Services, but it was made 
without authority. 

(d) The military scheme was introduced five years after the civilian, 
scheme because Indian Military Assistant, Storekeepers proved better and 
cheaper than civilians. 


Qualifications demands)) of the Civilian Assistant Stork Keepers, fo» 
Appointment in the Cadre op B. 0. R.’s. 

586. Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Is it a fact that 
a much higher educational standard and family state services were- 
demanded -of the civilian Assistant Store Keepers at the time of recruit- 
ment? Has this standard been lowered in the case of Military Assistant 
Store Keepers ? 

(b) Is it a fact that direct recruitment of graduates and men of 
higher family status has bden given up in favour of departmental promo- 
tions from storemen? 

(c) Is it a fact that Indian Non-Commissioned Officer, possessing only- 
first class educational Army certificate winch is hardly equivalent to tho 
eighth standard in the schools, have been brought into the department? 

Mr. G*. R. F. Tottenham: (a) The educational standard was lowered 
because it was found that military training produced better candidates. 

(b) Direct recruitment has generally been given up in favour of 
departmental promotions from storemen, and of the appointment of mili- 
tary storekeepers. 

(c) Indian Non-Commissioned officers with the first class certificate of 
education have been brought into the department. This certificate is 
certainly equivalent to the eighth standard in the schools. 
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Kirkeh School Examination Results op the B. O. B. and Assistant 

Store Keeper Classes. 

*' 

587. Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal : Will Government place on 
tlie table of this House a statement of the Kirltee school examination re- 
sults of the B. O. R. and Assistant Store Keeper classes held since 1929 
and* the number apd proportion of distinctions obtained by each class and 
also state if any Assistant Store Keepers have been tried as storeholders 
and if so, with what result? 

Mr. Q-. R. F. Tottenham: The labour involved would be considerable 
and. the information of little value, since the syllabus for the two courses 
is different. So far as Government are aware, no Assistant Store Keeper 
has yet been trie’d as a Storeholder. 

Arrest and Detention of Sardar Gurucharan Singh. 

588. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) On what date was Sardar Guruchararl 
Singh arrested under Regulation III of 1818, and at which places has he 
been confined under the same Regulation? 

(b) Has any allowance been fixed for his maintenance? if not, whv 
not ? 

(e) bias his ease been reviewed every six months, ns is done in the ease 
of other internees under tlie same Regulation ? If so, what are the reports 
of the judges who reviewed his ease? 

(d) Are Government aware that Sardar Gurucharan Singh has contri- 
buted towards the Silver Jubilee Fund, Delhi, and King George’s Silver 
Jubildo .bund, London? If so, what amounts, and arc Government aware 
that such contribution was accepted? 

(c) Did Sardar Gurucharan Singh convey his respectful condolence 
through the Government of India on the death of His Late Majesty King 
George to His Majesty the present King? Has any message been received 
back from His Majesty the King? 

$ , Is ^ a racl ' tliat tlie private property belonging to Sardar Gurucharan 
Singh has been taken possession of by Government ? Tf so, why ? 

(g) Is it a fact that the maintenance allowance wa& reduced from 
Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 10,000? If so, when and why? 

fh) Is it a fact that a deduction of Rs. 2,000 a month is being made from 
his allowance, of Rs. 10,000 on the ground of having paid off some incum- 
brances on his private property ? Tf so, how did Government reconcile the 
deduction of Rs. 2,000 a month with the deprivation of the ownership of 
the property redeemed ? 1 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: (a) I-Ie was arrested on 22nd Febniary, 1028 and 
1ms since been detained at Kodnilranal. 

fh) He receives a maintenance allowance ot Its. 10,000 per mensem. 

(c) The reply to tlie first part 'is in the affirmative. Government are 
not prepared to disclose these reports which are confidential documents. 

(cl) Government are aware that Sardar Gurucharan Singh subscribed 
£100 to the King George’s Jubilee Trus-t Fund, London, and that this 
contribution was accepted. They have no information regarding any 
contribution from him to the Silver Jubilee Fund, Delhi, 
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(e) Yes. An acknowledgment has been received. 

(f) The answer to the first part is in the negative; the second part- 
does not arise. 

(g) I would refer the Honourable Member to the Communique issued! 
on the 19th February, 1928. I lay a copy on the table. 

(h) As regards the first part, the facts are that the Nabha Darbar make 
a deduction of Rs, 2,000 per mensem from the allowance of the ex- 
Maharaja towards liquidation of the amount paid by them in satisfaction 
of his prismte debts. The second part does not arise in view of my reply 
to part (f) of the question. 


Comviuniqui, dated and issued on 19th February, 1S2S. 

Under the conditions whereby Maharaja Ripudaman Singh, now known as Maharaja, 
Gnrcharan Singh, was permitted to sever his connexion with the Nablja State he. 
undertook to remain loyal to Government : it wa3 expressly laid down at the same, 
time that in the event of his failing to act accordingly Government reserved the right 
to modify or annul the other conditions attaching to his severance from the State. 
From evidence in their possession the Government of India are satisfied that Majiaraja 
Gurcharan Singh has repeatedly taken part in disloyal activities since his departure, 
from Nabha. Ho has been clearly warned of the consequences which a oont’nuance 
of such conduct would entail, hut this warning has been without effect. The Govern- 
ment of India have accordingly been compelled to pass orders that he sball lie deprived 
of the title of Maharaja and of all rights and privileges pertaining thereto, that his 
allowance from the Nabha State shall bo reduced from R.s. 25,000 to Rs. 10,000 a 
month, and that ho shall, until further notice, take tip his residence at Kodailranal in 
the Madras 'Presidency. His son, the Tikka Sahib, who becomes Maharaja in hi* 
stead, will be formally installed on the gadi of Nabha at the cailiest opportunity, 


Literary Progress in British India in Certain Languages, 

689. Mr. M. S, Anay: (st) Will Government be- pleased to place on the 
table a statement showing the follow iug information: 

(i) the number of periodicals published in British India in each of 

the languages (in the years 1932-33, 1933-34 mid 1934-36) 

English. Sanskrit, Marathi, Bcugfdi, Hiudi, Gujarati, Kana- 
rese, Telugu and Tamil; and 

(ii) the number of books classified according to subjects published in 

each of the above mentioned languages every year from 1921 
to 1935 ? 

(b) Do Government propose to issue a consolidated statement every 
year, giving the information regarding the progress of the literature in the 
above languages in British India? 

Sir Crirja Shankar Bajp&i: (a), (i) and (ii). Almost all the information 
desired by the Honourable Member is available in the Quarterly 
Catalogues of Books and Periodicals published under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867 (Act XXV of 1867) by the various Provin- 
cial Governments in India. Copies of these Reports for 1932-33 and 
1933-34 have been lent to the Library of the House, in case the Honour- 
able Member should desire to follow up the matter. Steps will also be 
taken to supply the Library with copies of these catalogues in future. 

(b) In view of the fact that each Provincial Government compiles 
quarterly lists of Books and Periodicals the Government of India do not 
consider it necessary to issue an annual consolidated statement such as 
that suggested by the Honourable Member. 
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Rural Condition in Delhi Province. 

500. Mr. Satya if ar ay an Sinha: (a) Fas the attention of Government 
been drawn to the statement of the General Secretary of the Delhi 
District Congress Committee apropos the statement laid 'by the Honourable 
the Home Member in reply to certain criticisms of rural condition in the 
Defhi Province? » 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the names of the villages where 
new tube welis have been sunk and old ones repaired by the Local Govern- 
ment ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to enumerate the names of the fifteen 

High 'English Schools in the rural area of Delhi referred to in the said 
statement ? * 


The Honourable Sir Henry Craik:' (a) I have seen the statement. 

(b) I lay a statement on the table. 

(c) The following fifteen Night Schools have been constructed: the 
reference to “High” Schools in the statement laid on the table on the 
20th March was due to a typographical error. 


(1) Banvala. 

(2) Hauz Rani. 

(3) Isapur. 

(4) IChureji. 

(5) Bijwasan. 

(6) Badli. 

(7) Narela. 

(8) Munirka. 


(9) Palam. 

(10) Sultanpur Dibas. 

(11) Bakhtawarpur. 

(12) Bawana. 

(13) Daryapur. 

(14) Kanjhawla. 

(15) Najafgarh. 


Statement. 

la) Li. it of wells of Delhi Province villages selected for immediate repairs. 
Serial No, Nime of village. Name of Zail, Estimated cost. Remarks, 


Us. 


Wells 


repaired by the. end of March 1936. 


1 

Dmdarput , 


. Najafgarh . 


75 

2 

Paprawat 

* 

• »> 


300 

3 

» > - • 


- »» 


260 

4 

Nangli Salcranti . 


’ J» 


75 

5 

V » >> " 


* n 


• 46 

6 

Mitraon 


• »» 


2P0 

7 

Jharoda KfUan 




100 

8 

Dichaon Kalan 


- jj 


310 

9 

Kakraula 


• if 


25 

10 

Hauz Khae . 


. Mehrauli 


330 

11 

Begampur . 


’ >> 


265 

12 

Kaki Sarai . 


> » 


120 

13 

Shahpur Jut 


- i» • 


60 
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Serial No, Name of village. 

Name of Zail, 

Estimated cost. 

Remarks.. 







Rs. 


14 

Hauz Rani . 



Mehrauli 


180 


IB 

Chiragh Delhi 



• 


30 S 


16 

»» tt • 



ft * 


200 


17 

it ** * 



tt * 


340 


18 

Khitki 



ft * 


" 266 


19 

>» * 



ft * 

* 

210 


20 

Rasulpur 



Kanjhawia . 

r „ 

195 


21 

Ranikhera , 



t t 


150 


22 

Madanpur , 



tr • 


215 


23 

Chataiaar 



tt • 


,230 


24 

Nilwa 1 



ft * 


210 


26 

Tikri Kalan 



tt 


ISO 


26 

Qamardin Nagar , 



tt 


106 


27 

Punjab Khor 



tt • 


115 


28 

Bapraula 



„ 


75 






Total 


5,166, 




Wells in process of repairs. 




1 

Manthaula . 



Najafgarh 

. 

285 


2 

Obhaolo 

. 

. 

ft 

. 

75 


3 

Pindwala Khnrd . 

. 

, 

tt * 

. 

305 


4 

Katwaria Serai 

. 


Mehrauli 


215 


6 

Moo Serai 



>J * 


245 


6 

Jia Serai 



tt • 

• 

95 






Total 

* 

1,250 


Wells for the revere of which, 

contracts 

have been given 

and 

the work is 

likely lo 


completed by the end of April , 1936. 



1 

Bamrauli 



Najafgarh . 


120 


2 

Dhul Siraa . 



J> * 


121 


3 

Ambarhia . 



1 1 • 


200 


4 

Pooh-inpur . 

. 


>J * 


55 


5 

Nanak Hori , 


♦ 

it 


75 


6 

Kangan Heri 



„ 


270 


7 

tt tt 

. 


tt • 


240 


8 

Badu Sara , 

*. 


it 


195 


9 

Khar Kari . 

. 


tt 


160 


10 

Kharkhori Round , 



a * 


205 


11 

Pindwa'a Ka'an , 



a * 


265 


12 

Manirka 

, 


Mehrauli 


45 


13 

»> 

« 


>1 * 


75 


14 

Basant Nagar . 

. 


It ' 


220 


15 

Deoli . . , 

- 


t) 


290 






Total 

. 

2,535 
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<{b) List 

of wells selected for 

repairs and the work of 
hand after April, 193G. 

their repair will be 

taken in 

iSerialNo. Name *oi village. Name of Zail. 

Estimated cost. 

Remarks, 




Rs. 


1 

Puth Kalan 

. , Nangloi 

76 


2 

Kirari . 

• • U • 

296 


3 

Nangloi Jat 

» • >> * 

. 266 


4 

»■> * 

* * 77 

40 


■5 

Nitliari . .* 

* * ft * 

160 


'6 

Nangloi Sayyaddan 

• • ») • 

305 


7 

Nilautlii 

* * 77 • 

. 320 


8 

Mogliolpijr Kliurd 

• * l» 

35 


9 

Tehar 


150 


10 

Passangipur 

♦ • it • 

.286 


11 

Ranhaula 

* * 77 * 

100 


12 

Budliela 

‘ * 77 • 

275 


13 

Kesliopur 

• • • 

326 


14 

Tatarpur 

* * 77 * 

110 


16 

Rithala . . 




16 

Telangpnv Kotla 

’ * 77 



17 

Kapaaerba 

. ■ Palam . 

90 


18 

Bindapur 

* * 77 

215 


19 

Bijwasan 


40 


20 

»l « 

• * II • 

280 


21 

M • 

* • » • 

. 310 


32 

Nasirpur 

* • >1 * 

. 45 


23 

Bharfcal 

* • »> 

150 


24 

Navvada 

• • tt 

166 


26 

Shahabad 

* * 77 • 

165 


26 

Naraina . 

* 1 77 * 

. 70 


27 

77 • • 

* ' M * 

40 


28 

Palara 

* ' »> • 

40 


29 

-*» • • 

* * »> • 

. 55 


:30 

7* • 

' • h * 

80 


'31 

Nangal Raya 

* * 77 * 

60 


32 

Dabri . . 

* • 77 * 

176 


.33 

Asalatpur 

1 * 77 • 

315 


.34 

Solampur 

. . Shahdara 

265 


.36 

Khuroji 

• * l> • 

115 


.36 

Mandauli 

• • n • 

100 


;37 ■ 

Gorki Mendho 

• • 7> * 

210 


.'38 

Uymanpur 

* • 77 - • 

160 


39 

Qhazipur 

* * 7* • 

165 


40 

Patparganj 

* * 77 • 

215 

, 

41 

* » • 

* * » • 

. 70 


42 

Jlhil Khuranja 

* * 7* • 

• 265 


43 

»J t 

* * »» • 

215 


44 

Karawal Nagar 

‘ ’ >» • 

95 


46 

Cbilla 

• »* * 
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Serial No, Name of village, 

<16 Kaithwara , 

47 Dandaso 

48 • 

49 Ujwa 

50 „ 

51 Kazipur 

62 Bakargarh . 

63 Milakpur 

54 Sarangpur . 

66 Mund’iela Kalan . 

50 iUund’iela Khurd . 

57 Jafarpur 

68 Shatnashpur. 

69 Jlvulj'iuli 

60 Ghalibpur ■ . 

61 Ghuman Hera 


Name of Zail. 

. Shahdara 
. Issepur 

• 99 

* » 

* 99 

• >» 

» ft 

* U 

* 99 

* »> 

• 99 

• 9 * 

• 99 

• 99 

• 99 

• 99 


Estimated cost. Remarks. 
Rs, 

310 
140 
180 
«, 310 
300 
280 
165 
105 
360 
040 
320 
250 
320 


62 ,, 

63 Salahpur 
04 „ • 

65 Tikri Khurd 

66 Bo’ ore Garb 

67 Burami 
63 Lumpur 

69 G'.oga . 

70 Bawana 

71 • 

72 Narela 

73 Bankner 

74 Bazulp'ir 

75 1 aryapur Kalan . 

78 Puth Khurd 

77 

78 Bnltaapnr 

79 Hulambi Kalan . 

80 Naya Bans . 

81 IC.era Khurd 

82 Katewra 

83 . 

84 Auehandi 

85 Sin iL aula 

86 Singhru 

87 Padip’ir 

88 B irari 

89 Garhi Bakhtawarpur 

90 Haraidpw . 

91 Bak’ tawarpur 

92 Tegipur 

93 Sahibabad . 

94 Siraspur 

96 . 

96 Khera Kalan 

97 K 1 ampir 

98 Hiranki Khurd 


>» 

Bawana 

9 * 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

>9 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Alipur 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

ft 

99 

ft 

99 

99 

99 

99 


200 

230 

100 

225 

130 

235 

130 

145 

75 

135 

100 

210 

180 

190 

60 

115 

160 

160 

200 

160 

22Q 

id's 

130 

200 

90‘ 

160 

90 

200 

190 

120 


Total . 15,015 


Note. — The estimates of a few wells have not yet been, prepared and the total esti- 
mated cost may come to Rs. 16,000. 
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(C) Ust of villages ®U'herc new wells are proposed to be sunk. 

Serial Name of village. 

No. Name of Zail. 


1 

Tfcjprr Klu’rd 








Nojafgarh. 

2 

J’ aroda Ka'.an . 








5» 

8 

3 listi kra 








„ 

4 

Mitraon » 








t i 

5 

Lu.lpur 








Kanjliawla, 

6 

Gieora . , • 








»» * 

7 

Samada 








? » 

8 

Kara’s 








i* 

9 

STukarpur . 








Issepur,. 

10 

Aoa’atpur . 








Palarn. 

11 

Bagrau’a . . 








1) 

12 

Nang’oi Zalib 








* t 

13 

Oha >dpur . 








» 

14 

Bad’iaupur . 

, 


. 





It 

15 

Sanofch 





♦ 

, 


if 

10 

Alipur 








Alipur, 

17 

Garhi Alipur 








if 

18 

Garlii Kliera 








$> 

19 

Bhorepur . 








f f 

20 

Thro, ’limp t 








ti 

21 

Moliarmnadpur . 








if 

22 

Zindpur . 








if 

23, 

Mnk’imelpur 








a 

24 

Bankauli . . 








ff 

25 

Begampur . 








Nangloi. 

26 

Chaukliandi 








ft 

27 

Todapur 








Delhi. 


(d) List of villages where t ube mils are proposed to befitted up. 


Serial 

Name of village. 


Name of Zail 

No, 

1 

Najafgarh 

. 

Najafgarli. 

2 

Suraklipur ..... • 

• 

Jf 

3 

K akraula ...... 


if 

4 

M”ndka . ..... 


Kanjhawla. 

5 

Hirankudna ...... 


if 

6 



Bawa*i&. 

7 

Bazidpur 

> 

>> 

8 

Nangal Tliakran 

• 

ft 

9 

Hularabi Kliurd ...... 

• 

t i 

10 

Jat K’lOr ....... 


» 

11 

Mangeslipur ....... 

• 

ft 

12 

Harenli ....... 


if 

13 

Burari 

• 

Alipur. 
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Serial No. Naina of village. 

Naina of Zuih 

14 

I-liranki 

• • • « 

. , Alipnr. 

16 

Jliingaula 

...» 

■ , >> 

16 

Barwala 

• * • ♦ 

* • 11 

17 

Qadipur Kusbalc • 

... * 

• . )f 

IS 

Tajpur Kalan 

. • . » 

• 

19 

Naivgli Poona 

. ♦ ♦ • 

* * r, »> 

20 

Ramzanpur 

. 

♦ it 

21 

Fatehpur Jal 

. • • • 

* r ' " 

22 

Paliladpur 

. • • • 

» • »» 

23 

Saboli . 

• « • • 

Sbabdara. 

24 

Taharpur 

• » • • 

♦ II 

25 

G-lionda 

• « * • 

■ • ^ 1 1 

26 

Manjpur 

.... 

• • tr 

27 

Gaonri 

• • * 

• • n 

28 

Shakarpur 

, « * • 

• . >* 

29 

Mandarli Fazalpui' 

. . * * 

■ • ft 

30 

Karlcar Doma 


• . » 

31 

Samaspur 

. • • • 

• • >» 

32 

Salahpur 

• 

• • >» 

33 

Ghondli 


• • M 

34 

XCliicliripur • 


• • »» 

35 

Sherpur 

• ' I * 

• ' ft 

36 

Khajuri 

• • • • 

. • „ 

37 

Farkliniirpm' • 

« • • • 

• • »» 

38 

Dayalpur 


• ’ »» 

39 

Babarpur 

• • • • 

* * »> 

40 

Gokulpur 

* * * • 

* • »» 

41 

Wazirabnd ...... 

Harlwar Station on the East 

• ' M 

Indian Railway. 

•691. Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Will Government please state: 

(a) the date when Hardwar station on -East Indian Railway was 

built, together with the cost; 

(b) the date, when alterations and additions wore made together 

with the cost for each alteration or addition; 

(e) the average number of passengers per day during tlio first year 
ol the opening of the Hardwar station; 

(d) the average earning of. the station during the first year; 

(e) the average number of passengers per day during 1935; 

(f) the average earning during 1935; 

(g) the particulars of alterations and additions made to the station 

building during days of melas along with cost per mcla- 
and ' 

(h) the earnings of the station from melas? 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Enquiries are being 
made from the Bailway Administration and a reply will be laid on the 
table in due course. 

Allianz Und Stuttgarter Life Insurance Bank, Limited. 

592. Dr. 3ST. B. Khare: Is it a fact that the llegistrar, Joint Stock 
'Companies, Delhi* on the 23rd January, 1929, registered the Allianz Und 
Stuttgarter Life Insurance Bank, Limited, under Act VI of 1912? If so, 
will the Honourable Member of the Government for Commerce please place 
cn the table a copy of the first annual report of the affairs, account, etc., 
under the policies effected in India on registration of the said Bank under 
Act VI of 1912, or state the date on which the said report was issued by 
the said Bank? 

* 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the negative. The second part, therefore, 
does not arise. 

Allianz Und Stuttgarter Life Insurance Bank, Limited. 

593. Dr. N. B. Khare: Is it a fact that under section 4 of Act VI 
of 1912 the Allianz Und Stuttgarter Life Insurance Bank, Limited, had 
deposited securities equal in amount to one-third of: the increase to Life 
Assurance Fund, as shown in the Be venue account for the first financial 
year? If so, will the Honourable Member of the, Government for Com- 
merce please state: 

(a) the date, the amount and the nature of securities deposited; 

'(b) the amount of the revenue account of the Life Assurance Fund 
upon which the amount of securities deposited is based; and 

(c) the amount of policies effected in India? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the negative. The second part, therefore, 
does not arise. 

Allianz Und Stuttgarter Life Insurance "Bank, Limited. 

594. Dr. N. B. Khare: Is it a fact that the Allianz Und Stuttgarter 
Life Insurance Bank, Limited, keeps a separate account of all receipts 
of the Life Assurance business in Indian currency ns required by section 
5 of Act VI of 1912? If so, what is the amount of the said account 
■as it stood on 1st, April, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The answer to tlie 
first part of the question is in the negative. The second part, therefore, 
does not arise. 

Allianz Und Stuttgarter Life Insurance Bank, Limited. 

595. Dr. N. B. Kharel Is it a fact that the Governor General in 
(Council have satisfied themselves that the Life Assurance Fund in Indian 
currency of the Allianz Und Stuttgarter Life Insurance Bank, Limited, 
.is absolutely secured against the policies effected in India, as required 
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under section 6 of Act VI of 1912? If not, v! h at action life been taken by 
the Honourable Member of the Government .cor Commerce to absolutely 
secure the Life Assurance Fund against the policies effected in India in 
Indian currency, and if not, why not ? <■ 


The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The answer to the 
first part of tho question is in the negative. The second part, therefore, 
does not arise. 


Allianz Und Stuttgarter Life Insurance: Bane, Limited. 

596. Dr. N. B. Khare: Is ifc a fact that under section 7 of Act VI 
of 1912 the Allianz Und Stuttgarter Life Insurance Bank, Limited, pre- 
pares the revenue accounts, etc., in Indian currency in each financial 
year under policies effected in India? If so, will the Honourable Member 
of the. Government for Commerce please place on the table a copy of 
the said account for each financial year, and if not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the negative. The second part, therefore, 
does not arise. 


Allianz Und Stuttgarter Life Insurance Bank, Limited. 

597. Dr. IT. B. Khare: Is it a- fact that under section 8 of Act VI of 
1912 the Allianz Und Stuttgarter Life Insurance. Bank, Limited, caused 
an investigation including valuation of its liabilities under policies effected 
in India' by the Actuary? If so, will the Honourable Member of the 
Government for Commerce please state the date on which and the result 
of the valuation of the liabilities under policies effected in India was last 
Investigated by the Actuary; and if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the negative. The second part, therefore, 
does not arise. 


Allianz Und Stuttgarter Life Insurance Bank, Limited. 

598. Dr, N. B. Khare: Is it a fact that under section 11 of Act VI of' 
1912 the AlHanz Und Stuttgarter Life Insurance Bank, Limited, had 
deposited with the Governor General in Council the accounts in Indian 
currency under the policies effected in Tndia? If so, will the Honourable 
Member of the Government for Commerce please state tho date on which 
the accounts in Indian currency under policies effected in India were 
deposited? If none, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the negative. The second part, therefore, 
does not arise. 
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Allianz Und Stuttgarter Life Insurance Bank, Limited. 

509. Dr. FT. B. Khare: Is it a fact that under section 12 of Act VI of 
1912 the Allianz UnS Stuttgarter Life Insurance Bank, Limited, had sub- 
mitted to the policy-holders a report on the affairs of the Bank under 
the policies effected in India? If so, will the Honourable Member of the 
Government for Commerce please state the date on which the report was 
suUHnitted, and if*none, why not? 

The Honourable Sir, Muhammad Zafrullah. Khan: Government have 
no information. 

Supply of Sweets and Purls at Railway Stations on Pieces of Dirty and 

waste paper. 

600. Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta: (a) Are Government aware that 
sweets and purl vendors at the various Railway stations supply vegetable, 
purls and sweets on pieces of dirty and waste paper to the passengers? 

(b) Are Government prepared to compel the vendors to use leaves 
instead of waste paper? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Government 
hove not received any complaints on this point- 

(b) I am bringing the Honourable Member’s question to the notice 
of the various Railway Administrations, and am asking them to look into 
the matter. 

Relationship of Some Clerks of the Medical Store Depot, Lahore 
Cantonment, with Contractors in that Depot? 

601. Kaizada Hans Raj: (a) Will Government please state 'if it is a 
fact that some clerks of the Medical Store Depot, Lahore Cantonment, 
have got their relatives as contractors in that Depot? 

(b) Is it not against regulations? 

(c) What steps do Government intend to take to disallow contracts 
in one particular department in which the employee is related to the 
contractors? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Government have no definite informa- 
tion, but it is possible that some of the contractors may havo relatives- 
m the clerical establishment of the Depot. ' 

(b) No. 

(a) Government do not intend to take any action because the placing' 
of contracts does not lie within t-he competence of clerks. 

Removal of Import Duties on Mimosa Extract. 

602. Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty: (a) Are Government aware 
that wattle bark was beino 1 used for tanning purposes and that the import 
duties thereon were cancelled? 

(b) Are Government aware that Mimosa extract is now being largely- 
used? 
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(c) Is it a fact that Mimosa extract is subject to a duty of 25 per cent. 
ad valorem ? 

(d) Are Government prepared to remove any dulihs on tile imports of 
Mimosa extract also? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrull'ah Khan: (a) and (c). Yes, 
'■Sir. «■ 

■(b) Government have received representations to this effect. 

'(d) Government have the matter under consideration. 


Paucity of Muslims in the North Western Railway Division, Delhi. 

r 

603. Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: (a) Is it a fact that out of the, 
32 officers employed in the North Western Railway Division, pelhi, 20 
are Hindus and 12 Anglo-Indians and Europeans ? ’ 

,(b) Is it a fact that the office Superintendent is also a non-Muslim? 

(c) Is it a fact that of tlio ten head clerics in that office, only one is 
a Muslim? 

(d) Is it a fact that both the Divisional Engineers in that office arc 
residents of Delhi? 

(e) If the figures given in parts (a) to (c) be not correct, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the correct figures? 

(f) Do Government propose to recruit more Muslims in tho official 

class, and if not, arc Government prepared to havo some Muslim officers 
,by means of necessary transfer? „ 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: I am collecting 
.information and will lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 


"Traffic in Monkeys from the Provinces to Calcutta for Export to 

Foreign Countries. 

604. Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya: (a) Are Government aware that 
there still exists considerable traffic in monkeys from the provinces to 
Calcutta for export to foreign countries? Can Government state to which 
■countries the monkeys are mainly exported and for what purposes? 

(b) Has the attention of Government been drawn to n recent case in 
which a consignment of monkeys was brought to Charbagh Station 
(Lucknow) for transport by rail to Calcutta in conditions which violated 
tho regulations described in tho reply to questions Nos. 659 and 600 asked 
in this .Assembly on the 22nd September, 1931? 

(c) Do Government propose to issue special instructions to Railways 
to see that the regulations are strictly carried out, and not to book 
monkeys for conveyance by train unless the Station Master has satisfied 
himself that the box or crate is adequate in size to avoid overcrowding and 
that food and water is provided? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) I am making enquiries and will 
Jay the information on the table of the House in due course. 
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(b) and (e). No, but if the Honourable Member will let me know 
the date to which the ease refers, L will have enquiries made and consider 
what further instructions, if any, are called for. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Information promised in reply to starred question No. 792, asked by Pandit' 
Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwul on the 35th Febmary l 1936. 

Villagers asked to leave tiieir Vii lages is Jhansi Teiistl for Military 

Manoeuvres. 

(a) and (h). The required information is given in the attached statement. 

(c) The Royal Aitille.'y Headquarters at the Babina camp gave notice of the 
villages to be cleared a week before the date on which they were to be cleaved. The 
information was communicated to the villagers by moans of patwaris and police 
constables and every village received at least four days’ notice. On November 27th, 
a rehearsal of the evacuation was carried nut by the police and villagers were on 
that occasion warned in writing to remove old and infirm persons and pregnant women. 
The actual clearing of individual villages was carried out under the supervision of the- 
police in the early morning at about 6 ,\.m. oil the day of evacuation. 

(d) The information is given in the attached statement. 

(e) The. artillery practice ceased between 4 r.M. and 4-30 i>.m on each day end after 
that hour the villagers were at liberty to return to their homes. During the period of 
evacuation they were free to go anywhere they wished outside the danger area. Some 
went to villages outside tins area, while others encamped for the day under trees. No 
special, an angemonts wore made for shelter. 

(f) No. This allegation was made in the l' rat up newspaper of .January 9th. The 
District Magistrate ordered an enquiry to lie made by the Compensation’ Officer, an 
Indian Member of the Indian Civil Servie?. llis report was to the effect that a 
woman belonging to' Nagda village gave birth to a child in a house in the village of 
Todi on December iltli, 1935. 

(g) It is a fact that a mail named Balkan, I.ainlwi'dar of Kasodhan, died during the 
evacuation of his village on December 10th Tie had been suffering for some time 
from asthma. 

(h) The information requited is gi\cn m the attached statement. 

(i) In general, such loss and hardship as is caused 'by the evacuation of villages 1 
is sufficiently met by the monetary compensation which 1 is paid. The rates at which 
this is paid are those laid down in paragraph 1601 of the United Provinces Revenue 
Manual, of which an extract is attached. These rales arc, it i» understood, determined 
for tho whole of British Tndia. In December last owing to the fact that extra dis- 
comfort was caused by the efueuatioii of the villages during wet weather a sum of 
Rs. 532-14 over and above tlioj amount payable in accordance with tho standard rates 
was appi’ovod by the Eastern Command Hoadquaitcrs For payment to the villagers. 
Government jiave _ under consideration a suggestion that the ' rates of compensation 
should ho raised in the case of landholders Ion the ground that the hardship caused 
varies to some extent with the status of the person who is required to evacuate, his 
home. It is reported, that the daily wage paid to labourers in the villages in the 
vicinity of the practice camp is from -/2/- to -/3/- a day and th» rates laid down in 
tho Revenue Manual are therefore considered ito be suitable for ordinary villagers. 

(j) Artillery practice which is essential, .'demands q large uninhabited area and 
there is no unpopulated area of sufficient sisuj within a iveasonahle distance of Jhansi. 
The sparsely populated tract of which Babiua is the j centre is reported to he the 
most suitable area in the whole district. It 1 has been jused for many years for this 
purpose and no complaints have been received on previous occasions 
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STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 
Statement II- 


Stotement showing compensation paid to villagers during December Practice Camp of 
the Soyal Artillery at Babina. 



* Compensation paid for December, 

1935, for 

n- 

n 

y 

Other 

damage. 

Name of vi’lage. 

« 

% 

Bui'ding 

and 

Clearing. 

Damage 
to Ti’i 
Crop. 

__ 

Loss of 
kids end 
calves. 

Extra coi 
pematio 
for rain 
days. 

j 

Rs. a. 

P‘ 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P 

Rs. a, 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

L Nagda 

657 5 

0 

845 8 

0 

49 

8 

0 

124 2 

0 

51 

0 

0 

2. Nanora IChurd 

123 9 

0 

229 8 

0 

32 

8 

0 

10 3 

6 

2 

0 

0 

3. Rarnn gar 

94 5 

0 

119 S 

0 




13 14 

0 




4. Sarwan , 

203 J 

0 

. . 


17 

0 

0 

58 12 

6 

17 

13 

0 

6. 'i i nlca 

330 S 

6 

, , 


44 

8 

0 

58 9 

6 

20 

10 

6 

6. M.,wai Babina, 

121 15 

6 

230 S 

0 

17 

0 

0 

20 5 

6 




7 J’>anda . 

64 11 

0 

, , 


16 

0 

0 

11 8 

6 




8. Nanorn Buznrg 

129 8 

0 

148 8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 0 

6 




9. Niliona . 

461 6 

6 

457 8 

0 

52 

8 

0 

58 5 

0 

69 

14 

0 

10 Rato'i 

017 6 

6 

477 8 

0 

16 

0 

0 

109 8 

0 

82 

0 

6 

11. Raipur . 

43 9 

6 











12 Kasodhan , 

109 16 

0 



34 

0 

0 






13 ±S’ aneba Buzurp 

179 7 

0 






54 9 

0 




14. Btiandia Kliuro 

16 2 

0 











16. Hirapur . 

, , 









19 

10 

6 

16 Bitbina . . 

•• 





• 




25 

15 

6 

Total 

3,039 11 

6 

2,608 8 

•0 

2S7 

0 

0 

532 14 

0 

2S8 

16 

C 


V — 

— 

“* "v 


— - 









1 


5,835 3 

6 










Total compensation paid in December Rs. 6,657-1-0, 


Manual of the Revenue Department, United Provinces, Volume II, 


Chapter LX .XV. 


Compensation for damage by Military Manoeuvres. 


3601. When villagers are turned out ol tlicir houses lor a time or have to avoid 
certain portions of their lands during the actual time of firing they will be compensated 
at the rate of Re. 0-2-6 per man and Re. 0-1-6 per woman or child above 15 years of 
age, for each day after the first in any one month, or for the fourth and every subse- 
•quent day in any one season, These rates may be reduced when the disturbance to 
•Ordinary work consists in confinement within certain limits and is slight. 
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Information 'promised in reply to a supplementary question to starred 
question No. 1061 , ashed by Mr. 8. Satyamurti on the 10th March, 
1936. ‘ 9 

Prohibition op Mr. Amarendra Natii Ohattopaduyaya, M.L.A., from 
addressing any Public Meeting in the Midnapore District. 


To 


Orthr. 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Ohattopadhyaya, M.L.A. 


In exercise of my powers under section 4 of the Bengal Public Security Act, 1332, 
conferred upon me in Notification No. 3225-P., dated 21st March, 1933, I hereby direct 
that while you are in the district of Midnapore you shall abstain Jrom inciting to or 
encouraging by speech or action, opposition to the carrying out of the provisions of 
the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, in force within the areas of the 
Contai, Egra, Kamarda, Canton and Kolaghat Unions — vide Notification No. 5950- 
L. S. G., dated 19th October, 1935. In particular you shall not attend any meeting 
called for the purpose of discussing the establishment of such Union Boards, nor shall 
you remain present in any meeting at which such establishment may be discussed. 


MlIJNAFORli, 

23rd December , 1,935. 


P. J. GRIFFITHS, 
District Magistrate, Midnapore. 


Order. 

To 

Babu Amurendra Nath (lliallopadhynya, M.L.A. 

In exerciso of the powers under section 4 of the Bengal Public Security Act, 1932, 
conferred upon mo in Notification No. 3225-P. of Sint March, 1933, l hereby direct that 
while you arc in the district of Midnapore you shall abstain from inciting to or en 
couraging by speech or action opposition to the carrying out of the provisions of 
the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, in force within the areas of the Contai, 
Kanmvdah and Egra Unions, vide Notification No. 5950-L. S. ft., dated 19th October, 
1935. 

P. .T. GRIFFITHS, 
District Magistrate, Midnapore. 

Midnapgios, 

3rd November, 133!), 


Information promised m reply to starred question No. 1193 , asked by Mr. 
S. Satyamurti on the 13th March, 1936. 

Move of certain Offices from and to Simla. 

The offices enumerated at (A) m the question movu down to Delhi in the interests 
of efficiency and to suit administrative convenience as their work is closely connected 
with that of the Secretariat of the Government of India. As regards some of them I 
might add the following information. The Public Works Branch in a part of the 
Department of Industries and Labour and moves with it. The Solicitor’s Branch is a 
part of the Legislative Department and his headquarters are those of the Legislative 
Department. The Statistical Research Branch of the Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics Department which is no doubt intended by the term “Department of 
Commercial Statistics” was created in order that there might be at headquarters an 
organisation for the supply of economic information; it is therefore obviously undesir- 
abb to leave it at Simla during the winter. The reasons for bringing down the 
offices of the Military Accountant General and Director of Army Audit are : 
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(1) The Military Accountant General's office is an attached office of the Military 
Finance Department of the Government of India. It maintains the accounts of all the 
Defence Services and in that rapacity nets as the Accounts Section of the Military 
Finance Department, it would therefore be inconvenient to locate it in any station 
except that in which the Military Finance Department and the Defence Department 
are also located. The inconvenience would be particularly acute during the budget 
season. 

(2) Throughout the year, the staff of Army Audit has to conduct the audit of 
corff.in accounts and* statements maintained in the offices of the Military Accountant 
General, Deputy Financial Advisers and certain Branches of the Army Headquarters. 
Apart from this, constant consultation between the Director of Army Audit and his 
staff on the one hand, and the officers and offices at Army Headquarters on the other 
hand, lias been found to be necessary for the speedy disposal of cases, particularly 
in view of the fact that the Director of Army Audit’s staff is small and work can 
only be kept current by avoiding formal correspondence on points which can be 
speedily settled by^a verbal discussion. 

As regards the stay at Simla of the offices enumerated at (B) in the question I 
would refer to the answer given to starred question No. 1192 by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Tottenham. 


Information promised in reply to part (a) of starred question No. 1806, 
asked by Bha.i Parma Nand on the 13th March, 1936. 

Transfer of Posts and Telkoraphs Employees from Quetta after 

the Earthquake. 


(a) The facta regarding tlie Bailway and other departments art. a 1 * follows : 

As regards the Railway Department, of tho staff employed at stations affected by 
tho earthquake those who were injured, on bei.ig declared fit, were allowed to elect 
the division to which they wished to bo transferred. Others employed in the affected 
area at tho time of the occurrence were allowed transfer if thev so desired to the 
divisions from which they were originally ordered to the Quetta Division. 

In the case of tho stuff under the Auditor-General, tho military Test Audit staff 
at Quetta was granted the concession of transfer to the stations nearest to their homes. 
No such concession was required in the case of any other staff under the Auditor- 
General. 

In regard to establishments under the administrative control of the local adminis- 
tration or Baluchistan, as the members of such establishments aro recruited for service 
in Baluchistan only, they are not liable to he transferred elsewhere. 

As regards officers of the Political Department those who were in Quetta at the 
time of the earthquake and who subsequently applied for transfer or in whose inter- 
ests it was considered that it was necessary were transferred or are being transferred 
from Quetta. 


Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 1301, 1303, 1304 to 
'w > 36 aU ^ ' !31 ° as ^’ ^ ® r - Banerfea on the 17th March, 

Committee to enquire into the working of the Government of India 
Presses and State Railway Presses. 

1301. Yes. 


Payment for Tiffin Time to the "Employees of the East Indian 

Railway Press. 

1302. (a) Yes. t 

(b) and (c).. No. , 

(d) Does not arise. 

H 
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(e) Government are informed that before the introduction of the rpyv conditions 
of service for press employees, in 1930, those of the staff who were hourly rated were 
paid for tiffin tune. 

(f) and (g). The new conditions of service placed all staff <jm monthly scales of pay 
and tho initial pay in those scales was fixed for hourly rated and piece-rated staff 
based on their previous earnings under the old rates of pay. The question of separate 
payment for tiffin time does not., therefore, arise. 


Grant of Compulsory Holidays to the Industrial Employees of the 
East Indian Railway Press. 

1304. (a) Workshop staff employed in the Press are entitled to full pay oti the 
thirteen shop holidays. 

(b) and (e). Government are informed that the 3rd January, 1936, was declared a 
holiday for tho administrative officers in Bengal but that the East Indian Railway 
Press was not closed. The staff were, however, permitted to apply for leave under 
the existing leave rules which was granted subject to the exigencies of service. Staff 
granted leave under these circumstances were granted leave with pay if due or leave 
without pay if no leave was due, 

(d) In view of my reply to parts (b) and (o) there was no compulsory deduction. 

je) Does not arise. 


Promotion of Employees in the East Indian Railway Press. 

1305, (a) Promotion is made according to seniority, good conduct, regular attendance 
and fitness to carry out the duties of the higher post 
(b) No. 


Practice in the Railway Presses regarding Retirement and Grant of 

Increments. 

1306, So far as thp East Indian Railway Press is concerned Government are in- 
formed that : 

(a) (i) Retirement is compulsory on reaching the age limit of fifty-five years. 

(n) Increments m time-scales are granted for approved service. 

(bj No. 


Bigitt of Appeal 


given to the Employees of the East India Railway 
Press. 


1307. (a) Yes, if an appeal lies under tho rules. 

(b) I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the ‘Instructions for till! 
submission, receipt and transmission of memorials’, a copy of which is in tho Library 
of the House. 


Employment of Retrenched Persons in the East Indian Railway Press. 

1309. ffl) In connection with the retrenchment effected on railways during 1931 and 
1932 orders were issued that staff discharged as a result of the’ economy campaign 
should he placed on a waiting list with a view to re-employment on the occurrence of 
vacancies in preference to outsiders, provided they possessed the necessary qualifica- 
tions. 
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, .(b) ’Government are informed Aiafc 
■trenched hands were not available, 

(c) No 

outsiders 

have been employed 

as qualified re- 

(cl) I lay a statement on the table of (he House giving the required 

intormation. 

m 

statement showing the Staff recruited against 

Permanent Posts in 

the Past Indian 

Railway Press since 1st January, 1931 , 

Retrenched 

staff. 

New 

recruits. 

Record Supplier 


1 

, , 

Duftry ( literate) • 



■ I 

Peon . • • 


• 

1 

Shop Messengers 


2 

3 

■Copy-holders 


1 

5 

Monotype learner • ' • 



1 

Compositors 


S 

, , 

Impositors 


4 


Distributors 


2 


Proof Pressmen • 


] 


Assistant Proof Pressmen ■ 


1 

1 

Assistant Maohmemen 


2 


.Assistant Litho MachinOmftn 


• • ■ . 

1 

(Forms Carriers • 


1 


Binders • 


11 

, , 

Packermen .... 


12 

1 

■Carpenters .... 


■ 

2 

■Coolies 


16 

7 

Counters .... 


1 


DOspatcher 


1 


Clerk .... 


1 


Van delivery Sircar 


1 

61 

23 


Holidays in ttie East Indian Railway Press. 

1310. (a) I presume the Honourable Member it) referring to the letter addresser! to 
the Agentj Eestern Bengal Railway, prior to the amalgamation of the East Indian 
and Eastern Bengal Railway Presses. Since the amalgamation of the Eastern Bengal 
and East Indian Railway Presses the combined staff are governed by the rule on the 
Hast Indian Railway under which 13 paid holidays are allowed. 

(b) and (c). The workshop staff of the East Indian Railway Press (in common with 
the workshop staff of other Departments! have been granted Iho privilege of thirteen 
days shop holidays since tho introduction of the new conditions of service for press 
■employees fr.om 1st November, 1930. { 

n 2 
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Information ‘promised in reply to unstarred * question No, 427, asked by 
Sirdar Jogendra Singh, on the 20th March, 193G. 

KaTQHA DliAIN DUG NEAR KaROL Ba«5', DELHI. 

427. (a) and (c). The Icntcha drain has been in existence for a number of years. It 
was not dug under tlie orders of the Secrotary, Delhi Municipal Committee. In the 
absence of proper drainage in the area sullagc water which would otherwise pemam 
in tho lanes, has to be discharged into the rnaidan through ^he drain. The whole 
question of the provision of essential services, including proper drainage, in Karol 
Bagh, is under consideration. 

(b) The stagnant water is oiled by the Health Department of the Municipality to 
prevent mosquito breeding. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 1396, asked by 
Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal on the 23rd March , 1936. 

Increase in the Freight on Firozabad Bangles on the Madras and' 
Southern Mahratta Railway. 


(a) Yes, from 1st February, 1936. 

(b) No. 

(o) Yes. The Committee had recommended that tho 2nd class rate should apply 
on oertain railways and the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Administration' 
accepted this recommendation' and acted on it. 

(d) The matter is one for 111© Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Administra- 
tion to consider. Government understand that that Administration is prepared to 
consider applications for special rates on bangles from Fiiraahad to specific points on 
that system. 


Information promised in reply to unsiarred question No. 444, asked by 
Mr. Muhammad Ashar Alt, on the 23rd March, 1936. 

Hours of Employment of the Terminal Tax Staff under the New 
Delhi, Delhi, Notified Areas of Civil Lines and Shaiidara 
Municipal Commttees. 


The New Delhi Municipal Committee and the Notified Area Committee, Civil 
Lines, employ no terminal tax staff as under an arrangement made with the Delhi 
Municipal Committee the tax is levied at their boundaries through the staff of tho 
Delhi Municipal Committee. The hours of duty of the terminal tax staff vary accord- 
ing to the situation of a barrier. As a rule no clork is employed at a barrier for more 
than three months. At some harriers clerks remain present for 24 hours and then are 
off duty for another period of 24. hours. The harriers at which this arrangement exists 
are situated at a considerable distance from tho city and the arrangement was mado 
at the request of the clerks themselves who do not like returning to the city late at 
night. 

At other barriers the period of duty is 12 hours and at tho Railway, barriers tho 
hours are from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. with a holiday on Sundays. 

The hours of duty of Inspectors vary from 7 to 8 hours daily, and those of 
chapraais from 8 to 12 hours with intervals after a period of every 4 hours. 

The hours of duty of the terminal tax staff of the Notified Area Committee, 
Shahdara, are from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. during the cold weather and from 8 a.m. to 8 
p.m. during summer. The clerks and peons are employed on night and day duty 
alternatively from week to week. Traffic between the hours of 10 p.m, and 6 a.m. is 
very limited so that the duties during the night shift are not heavy. 



THE CANTONMENTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 
Presentation of the Deport of the Select Committee. 


"Mr, G, R, F, Tottenham (Defence Secretary) : Sir, 1 beg to present 
... the Deport of the Select Committee on the Bill further to 

1 ' amend* the Cantonments Act, 1924, for certain purposes. 


RESOLUTION BE RELEASE OP POLITICAL PRISONERS 
DETAINED WITHOUT TRIAL.— c ontd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The House will 
aow proceed with the further discussion of the following Resolution moved 
by Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena on the 18th February, 1986 : 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to release, 
•or direct the release of, all political prisoners detained without trial.’' 

Mr. A. S. Hands (Government of India: Nominated Official)- Sir, in 
rising to oppose this motion, I venture to speak for the first time in thiB 
Honourable House, because the subject is one of which, through having 
'been District Magistrate in Chittagong for three years from December, 
1931, I have a fairly close personal knowledge. 1 very fully appreciate 
that, to many Honourable Members of this House, the idea of detention 
without trial must appear very unpleasant, but so also terrorism is very 
unpleasant. My object in speaking now is simply to put before the 
House some facts which, in the nature of things, cannot very well be in 
the. possession of most Honourable Members and also to put before them 
certain aspects of this question which perhaps have not occurred to them, 
before they record their votes on what is, I think, a very important 
Resolution. I call it an important Resolution, because I notice that it 
has been tabled by no less than 21 individual Members. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra (Presidency Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Will the Honourable Member kindly speak up? We can’t- hear 

him 

Mr. A. S. Hands: 1 admit that my experience of terrorism has been 
confined only to the Chittagong district, that is, one district out of 
twenty-eight districts in Bengal, but it is a district in which in recent 
years there has been a larger volume of terrorist crimes than in any other 
single district in Bengal, and it is a district from which, as a natural 
consequence, a larger number of detenus have been sent to detention 
camps. I refer particularly to Bengal, because, whatever the wording 
of this Resolution, it is in fact a Resolution for the release of the 
Bengal detenus. Out of 1,485 persons at present detained without trial 
in India, 1,428 nre Bengali terrorist detenus. 

As to Chittagong, I would remind the- House that, in two and a half 
years, beginning with the Armoury Raid, sixteen persons were murdered 
and sixteen were wounded by terrorists with fire-arms and bombs- 

Several Honourable Members: We caunot hear the Honourable Mem- 
ber. 


( 8625 ) 
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Mr. President iTlio Honourable Sir Abclur Rahim) : Will the Honour- 
able Member speak up? 

Mr. A, S. Hands: Ln three and a hull years, following the Armoury 
Buicl, 27 armed terrorisU; wore killed in that district in action with the 
police and troops. 

Mow, I mil altempl simply to deal with the main criticism which is 
usually levelled agains! (lotenuneul Tint! erilicjsin is that the inhuma- 
tion on which people are detained is false, that it is the work of the police 

spies, and, il it were true, why can we not put I he cases into Court- 

Now, it is essential first to appreciate th.it the terrorists and Government 
have before them each one distinct object. 'The chief object of the- 
terrorist is to murder those who disagree with him, and, by da coition and 

robberies, to collect binds for bis organisation. The prime object (o-f 

(Government, therefore, must he to prevent these outrages. It is a 
mistake to imagine that an outrage hy terrorists can he curried out 
casually on the spur of the moment In actual fact, the most elaborate, 
preparations have to he made The preparations consist, amongst other 
tilings, o| selecting the victim. Tlu-n, it. is necessary to study his habits 
and movements, sometimes for mouths, and then to decide upon the 
most, favourable place and the inosi favourable time at which to attack 
him. In addition, it is necessary to consider the chances of the per- 
petrators escaping and the chances of the victim putting up defence. At 
the same time, the leaders have to si led from their party organisation 
reliable party-members who will undertake the outrage. T use the phrase' 
'■party-members”, because it is t he terrorist 's own jargon to describe 
any member of bis own organisation. The parly -members whir have 
been selected "for this outrage have to abscond. Obviously, they must 
do this, because, if they remain at their ordinary residences, the police 
are bound to get at them, and it is an absolute fact Hint whenever you 
hear that a parly-member has absconded, you can bet a hundred to one- 
that he is detailed for an outrage. As those party-members who are 
detailed for tho outrage have to abscond, there follow other preparations 
to be made for keeping them in safe shelters until ihe.v are ready for 
the net. Alter that, when the time comes tc commit, the outrage, it 
is necessary to assemble these party-members from the different places 
in which they are biding, and very often it is a question of bringing them 
from places twenty miles apart and getting them safely assembled near 
the scene of the outrage at the right time. Very often they oven come 
from another district' Now, it is quite 'obvious ‘that the carrying out of 
those preparations which may take weeks or months must be done by 
the terrorists with the utmost secrecy, and it must, be obvious too that 
these preparations consist of doing acts which are in themselves criminal 
offences, but they are not overt acts and their commission at that stage, 
I mean the preparatory stage, does not actually hurt anv one. If, how- 
ever, the police cannot stop theBe preparations then the terrorists can- 
achieve their object and bring off their outrage. The House will, there- 
fore, appreciate that there are two distinct formsi of terrorist crime — • 
first, the concealed crime in making preparations for murder, and, after 
that, there is the unconcealed crime, the actual commission of the murder 
which is the object of the preparation. It must follow, therefore, that 
Government must attack the terrorist organisation in two distinct ways. 
The most important aspect of the attack is of course the preventive action 
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tod because the preparation for that crime is secret, so Government 
must adopt secret means to deal with these preparations, it is only 
when prevention hasf failed and the outrage has been committed or when 
thy terrorist has come into the open that Government can deal with him 
in open Courts. 1 do not think any one in the House can deny that it 
would he criminal on the part of Government's officers if, when they 
hftvn in their possession information which they luiew to he true, that 
preparations were going un for the commission of u murder, they failed 
to put those persons away and waited instead for some persons to be 
murdered, merely for (ire satisfaction of being able to try the terrorist 
in open court instead. 

r now refer to the suggestion which has so often been made that the 
police rely on scnliywng paid inlommrs and it is on that kind of intorirm- 
tion that people are sent to detention without trial. It must bo obvious to 
any one that the information about these secret, preparations can only come 
from important party-members themselves. Nobody else can possibly he 
in ti position to provide that information or know of t lie conspiracy; and 
when terrorist lemhrs are plotting an outrage you cannot imagine that 
they would allow into their inner councils some stranger or some person 
paid by the police Tliev can only admit to their councils their own 
important and, as they think, trusted party-members, On the informa- 
tion which the police tints get from these party -members, they can very 
often prevent the outrage by arresting the conspirators; but they cannot 
put these persons in the dock and they cannot put the party-member 
who gave the information in the witness box. There are two reasons 
for this : one. is that it. is almost certain that if you put that party- 
member or informer into the witness box, he. will be murdered; the other 
reason is that, even if he is not murdered, he henceforth will cease to 
he of any use us a source of information. Obviously, once he is exposed 
in the witness box the leaders of his group will say: “Next time wc are 
plotting a murder we will not- loll you anything about it”, mid we would' 
foolishly he discarding the very men on whom we are relying to get 
information of further plots. That is the whole — not the whole perhaps — 
hut one of the strongest and the most valid argument why Government, lias 
tli is difficulty in putting these people into Court. 

1 emphasised that so long as the acts of the. terrorist are secret, so. 
long must the action of Government against, them la- secret too; and 
I am supported in this argument by repeated statements which appeared 
in the lien gal Press and were frequently made, by public men in Bengal 
in the years 1931 and 1932, when terrorism flourished When these 
people wore asked to co-operate with Government in putting down 
terrorist crime, they invariably replied, and it was invariably published' 
in the nationalist press: “How can the public help the Government? 
Terrorism is a secret movement ■ how can we know anything about it?”' 
I fully agree with that argument, so far as it goes, and it is in fact 
precisely Government's case for putting away detenus without trial. We 
never have expected and do not expect now that the public can give us 
information of secret preparations. But they can help, of course, in other 
ways. But it is impossible — and it is unfair — for the critics of the 
Government to have it. both ways, they cannot on the one hand say. 
“We cannot help you because this is a secret movement”; and then 
when Government take secret action say : "you should not do that because 
you are putting people away without trial.” Fortunately, in Bengal, 
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in the last year or two, they have, realised the stupidity of that argument 
and are now helping Government in many ways, in ihe ways in which 
tho public can help, hut not in fclic secret way which they cannot possibly 
do. As soon as the preventive action fails and the crime is committed, 
the whole situation is entirely different. You can put the accused in 
court at once because you arc not. relying on your party-member as" a 
witness: the crime is committed, the thing is open and the evidence is 
the evidence of ordinary members of the public who are witnesses of 
the crime; and, as a result, an enormous number of cases actually are 
put into Court. 


Even if the Mover and supporters of this Resolution were to admit 
that the information is obtained from party -members, they would probably 
argue, "how do the police know, that this is reliable information?” I 
should argue this way: if if, can be shown that, on getting information 
from party-members wo have achieved certain concrete results, then 
when the information, on which we put detenus in detention without trial, 
is^ also obtained from similar sources, that inf carnation is also true. I 
will try and make it more clear in this way. During a period of 1R 
months in tho Chittagong district, the police and troops arrested' 30 
absconders, many ot whom wore armed with revolvers and bombs ; and 
dining the same period the police and troops recovered 12 pistols and 
revolvers, three muskets and eight live bombs. All tlmi information on 
which we secured these results was the information obtained from party- 
members; and the information on which we put, awai certain people in 
detention camps is obtained from tho same or similar party-members. 
If wa could arrest 30 armed absconders in lf> months and recover a large 
amount of arms and bombs, that information must oe true; otherwise 
we could not have achieved those results; and it is surely reasonable to 
argue , that, tho same information from these party -members who advise 
ns that so and so is a most dangerous terrorist must ho true also. T 
cannot see how you can get round that; hut 1 can make it clearer still 
by quoting two or three' out. of very many cases, which 1 think arc fluking, 
which I actually' know because T was present there 


I have just referred to absconders. Now, it is necessary to point out 
that this means two kinds of absconders. There is the ordinary absconder 
who is a proclaimed offender in a criminal case. That is, a man against 
whom there is a specific charge; his case has been put, in court and it is 
awaiting trial The other absconder is the mnn or woman whom the 
police want to arrest under the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 
because they know ho or she is a dangerous terrorist. He. knows they 
know- it, and so ho absconds., .Now, I suggest that, if, when you have to 
arrest a proclaimed absconder in a specific criminal case, you find also in 
the same .house with him two absconders who arc wanted under the 
Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, it is reasonable, to suppose that, 
the information which you have had that those two Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act absconders were dangerous is reasonably correct. I would point 
a concrete case. In May, 1033, acting on information obtained from 
different sources, the police and troops surrounded two houses at nhdifc 
in search of three terrorists named Tarakeshwar Dastidar, Sudliindra Has 
and a girl Kalpana Dutt. As soon as they saw that tho troops were 

® 36, a t! l * e 7 “t once. The troops replied and suc- 

ceeded m killing Sudhmdra Dus (he tried to bolt across an ppen space in 
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the compound), and the other two eventually decided to surrender. Now, 
in that house were found three revolvers, ammunition, .and a quantity of 
''Incriminating papers belonging to the Yugantar Party. In case anyone asks 
how do you know the papers were incriminating, I may mention that they 
were sufficiently incriminating to hang Tarakeslnvar Dastidar a few months 
later. Now, of these three terrorists, Taralcesliwar Dastidar was wanted 
in tl?e, Chittagong Armoury Eaid case; he was also wanted for having shot 
a sub-inspector in broad daylight. His name was in the list of people 
who were sent up for tt;ial before the Special Tribunal, and the case 
against him was to be proved by witnesses in open Court. The other 
'two terrorists, Sudhindra Das and the girl Kalpana Dutt were not/ wanted 
in any specific case, but they were wanted under the Bengal Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act. We wanted to arrest them and detain them 
as detenus, because our information was, they were dangerous terrorists. 
Now, if that information had been the false information of paid spies, how 
■can any one account for the fact that those two were found iu the same house 
with a proclaimed absconder, revolvers and 1 ammunition and a mass of 
incriminating papers of the Yugantar organization? I don’t see how any 
■one can suggest that the information we had that those two men and that 
girl were dangerous terrorists was untrue, and I remember sometime be- 
fore this talking to Kalpana ’a father and warning him that she was a 
had lot. He assured me that she was a good girl. She is now serving 
a term of transportation for life. Now, that is a case that illustrates the 
point that our information is true, and if Kalpana Dutt and the other 
vouth had not absconded, we would have arrested them and we would 
have made them detenus, and then tho Mover and those who support 
this Resolution would have told us that our information was false, and 
ithey should not be ai-rested. 

Sir, there are a good many more oases, and if 1 have a few minute* 
more, I could mention some. There is another very interesting case. 
In November, 1933, a man, called Kali Kinkar De, nnd' another, 
Mnnimlra Dutt, wore arrested in a house. In 1931, there was a plot 
'to blow up a part of the Court compound at Chittagong, and canisters 
full of explosives had been buried under a portion of the compound on 
which habitually tho cars of the Commissioner, the District Magistrate 
and the Superintendent of Police were parked. From there an electric 
wire ran underground' to a point below the hill, and the plan was to 
press a button and touch off the explosives at a time when one of these 
officials was in his car over the place where the explosives wore buried. 
Fortunately, the plot was detected, and four people were sent up for trial. 
Two of them made judicial confessions, and all four were convicted, One 
accused absconded, and that absconder was Kali Kinkar De. Thus ho 
was a proclaimed absconder in a case which had actually been brought 
to Court and tried, and in which his co-accused had been convicted, so 
that there could ho very little doubt of his guilt. Ho was arrested in 
this house, and wo found with him a revolver which had been stolen 
■shortly before from a police officer. The other man, who was arrested 
with him, Manindra Dutt, was an absconder under the Bengal Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act-; we wanted to make him a detenu, because tho 
police had information that ho was a dangerous man and they had for 
some time been trying to arrest him. Now, if the information that he 
was a dangerous terrorist was not true, how can you account for the fact 
that he was arrested in the same, house with Kali Kinkar De, who was 
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armed with a revolver? On two previous occasions, attempts were mad© 
to arresfc Manindru, but our information from separate sources was that 
each time lie evaded arrest- by tlu* neat device of getting into a tank, 
standing up to bis neck in water with bis bead under a bathing platform. 
On this occasion, lie could not be found in the house, and some bright offi- 
cer, remembering tile story of bis means id evading (Oipture previoifslv. 
went straight to the tank and there was Maniiulra Dutt under the bathing 
platform. Mv point is that, on two previous occasions. we bad inhuma- 
tion from two different sources that, this was bis method ot evud'ng 
arrest, and when, on this occasion he could not he immediately traced, 
the bright officer, rein '■inhering (lie previous information, at once thought 
of looking in the tank. How, enn anybody sa\ that that,. sort of inhuma- 
tion was not reliable V 

There is still another interest ng 'point in tins particular case. The 
house in which these two people chose to fake shelter belonged to a man 
called Bharat l)ufcl. Now, Bharat Diilt’s son had already been under 
detention for 18 months on the ground that he was a dangerous terrorist. 
Unless the other two absconders were von sure, of a warm welcome, why 
should they go to Blmrnl Dutt’s house Does that not, go lo show that 
Bharat Butt's son too had been rightly detained? There is a still more 
ml, cresting poini in this case, and that is. Blmr.it Dutt was then, of 
course, arrested on a charge of harbouring armed absconders and lodged 
in Chittagong jail. Very shortly afterwards, a letter addressed to him 
at bis house was redirected by the post, office to the Chittagong jail 
where lie was then Indeed, and tin's letter was m 1,he handwriting of 8. 
Sen, the leader of the Yugantur Party, who was at that moment -under 
sentence of death in the jail. All these facts seem to me to show that 
these people wore closely implicated in the terrorist movement, and that 
our information is not false. And, if 1 may have two or t.lnee minutes 
more, there is one. other rather instructive ease which 1 should like to 
mention. There was a \ oung boy of about Id, named Harendi’a Dal 
Ch^ravartv. Our information was that he was a party-member, but he 
was not very dangerous, and, following our pract.ee, an officer went Itv 
his parents’ house to warn them that lie was getting mixed up with terro- 
rists and that they ought to look after him. The. parents, of course, said 
that he was an excellent hoy and that he never gave trouble and that he 
was even then studying in his class in the school. The officer said. 
“I will just go and see him in school”. As soon as the officer got, into 
the school, Harendra Lai Ghakravarty cleared out of the school and was 
not seen again for about 12 weeks, and when he was seen again, ii was 
7th January, 1934, he had a bomb in each hand and with throe other 
terrorsts was throwing bombs at r group of spectators a! a cricket match 
Can you say that our information previously that Harendra Lai Chakra- 
vartv was not a good boy was false? 

Mr. Satya Narayan Sinha (Darbhanga rum Bantu : Non-Muham- 
madan): On a point of order, Sir. The Honourable Member has ... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair is the 
sole judge of time. The Honourable Member has nothing to do with 
it. • 
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Mr. A. S. Hands: There is only one other point about this. Harendra 
Lai Chakravarty lias now been hanged, bufc if the police, instead of with- 
holding 1-licir hands, Jhad arrested him straightaway at a much earlier dale 
and he had been detained without trial, he would have been now alive. 

[ feel that 1 should not go through any more of these cases, because 
there are many, main instances, but I do hope that it. serves a little to 
illustrate the fact That the information on whirl i the Government do act is 
true, — and the information on nhieli we send people in detention camps 
is exactly tin* same ivpw of information, — is from exactly Iho same type 
of sources as 1 have mentioned in these eases. 1 trust the House will 
believe that then* is some, truth in the assurance of the Government that 
the information on which they act is most carefully S’fted and is true. 1 
To my mind, this acceptance of this -Resolution by the House could hardly 
be interpreted by the outside world, and I think, especially by the public 

of .Bengal, except in two ways. Rither as a Resolution of sympathy 

with terrorism or as a confession of complete irresponsibility. Sir, 1 
oppose the Resolution. 

Mr, Akhil Chandra Datta (Chittagong and liajshahi Divisions: Non- 
Muliaunnadan Rural): Sir, 1 rise, to support this Resolution. T feel, Sir, 
that 1 should he failing in my duty if 1 do not give sufficient vent to the 
feeling of deep resentment and profound grief which is convulsing the 
national mind, particularly in my province. 

Now, what is Ibis Resolution? 'flu* real scope of. this Resolution is, 

it is a protest against detention of people without trial. We have pro- 

tested against the vicious and pernicious system of detention of persons 
without trial ; wo have protested against it for a very large number of 
years* In fact, the other day, we were taunted by the Honourable the 
Home Member that, it hud become a hardy “annual. Now, L want to 
tell him this, that, as long as this system prevails, as long as people are 
detained without trial, wo are bound to protest against it, not only annu- 
ally, but monthly, ‘if necessary, whatever the actual effect of if may be. 

In order to give some idea of (he magnitude of the evil, 1 should like 
to place some figures before the House. The last speaker has given cer- 
tain figures. Without in any way contradicting those figures, I shall 
give my figures from the Report on the Administration of Bengal for last 
year. I find in that Report that at the end of 1985, as mnnv as 1,517 
were detained in jails and camps without trial. 

Mr. A. S. Hands: May I explain. . . .. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: 1 do not give way, I have no time. I took 
the figure from the Report itself. The number of home domicile ia 
214, and that of village domicile is 838, and, therefore, the total is 2,569, 
excluding some other people who have been externed from the province. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammndan 
Rural): Their number is very large. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: Their number is not very large, 1 think it is 
below' 50, That is the position: over 2,500 are now under detention with* 
out trial. I shall not discuss the principle of detention without trial, nor 
shall I dilate upon another monstrosity, namely, that these unfortunate 
people are never told what the charge against them is. No charge is 
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'formulated, either formally or informally, cither in writing or verbally, 
and, therefore, the question of safety of witnesses does not arise here. At 
all events, you might tell these people: “Here ib an allegation against 
you. You are concerned in this, that or the other sort of activity. 
Wliat is your explanation?" You may not take the matter to a Court, 
'but you may ask for explanation from them. Even that is denied. Sir, 
I shall not go over this principle, because I know it is useless. I propose 
to discuss the question on a lower plain and to .examine on the present 
• occasion the position according to the declared policy of the Government 
itself. On the 11th March last, we were told by the Honourable the 
Home Member, while answering a question about the release of Mr. Sarat 
'Chandra Bose, — he said the Government released him life moment they 
ifound the situation had improved sufficiently for his release. That is the 
■Government formula on the question of release of political prisoners. At 
the very outset, I may submit this, that the ...case of the Government was 
that Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was deeply involved in revolutionary acti- 
vities. Now, the question that I want to ask is this. If a gentleman 
•of his position, a leader of his position, deeply involved — that is not my 
-case, that is the case of the Government, i do not admit the truth of 
that case — if a man of that position, deeply involved i n revolutionary 
■activities, could with safety be released some time ago on the ground that 
the situation had improved sufficiently, may I ask why these 2,500 
lesser people, these younger people, without that capacity for organisa- 
tion or that intellectual power, — why should these people not be released? 
Before I proceed further, I should like to say this. What, after all, is the 
ease of the Government about these detenus? In an unguarded moment, 
■the whole thing lias come out from the mouth of the Government! In 
the Administration Report for the year 1934-35, the Government say this: 

"■While Congress politicians wero indulging in these misguided efforts to secure a 
general release of all detenus and to excite sympathy on their behalf, irrespective of 
the merits or demerits of individuals, and cheerfully oblivious of the public danger 
involved .... (Hera comes the important portion) ... by the proposal to flood the 
Province with potential anarchists, Government began to develop a policy calculated to 
•wean the majority of those detained fro m their mistaken leanings towards terrorism 


That is the whole case of the Government against these people — 
they are potential terrorists and nob actual terrorists and there is only 
a leaning in these people towards terrorism. That is the whole case. 
May I submit that this is an unjust and unsound policy? What is the 
real implication of this policy? It is practically tantamount to a declara- 
tion like this : Look here, you 2,500 people. We can release you this 
very moment if the atmosphere outside is all rigid, , There is nothing 
wrong with you. Your release depends upon the Rtate of tilings in the 
country. If there is quiet in the country, then this very moment we can 
release you, but your release will be delayed if things are not improving 
outside in the country. In other words, a man is not io he. released on 
the merits of his own ease, but his release depends on the activities of 
other people. Let us, -however, see whether it is not high time to 
release the detenus even according to this policy. Therefore, the question 
arises, has there been an improvement in the general situation? On that 
•question, I have got a statement of the Honourable the Home Member 
made on the 14th Eebraary, 1935, over a year ago, that there has been 
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a substantial and steady decrease in terrorist crimes since 1932. His 
exact words were: "It is correct that the terrorist crimes, since 1932, 
show a substantial decrease. ’’ Again, on the 12th March last, we have 
a. picture of the present conditions in Bengal given by the Honourable 
the Home Member. There he says that although there are uo terrorist 
crimes and outrages, terrorist conspiracies are still in existence, and, in 
support of this, the gravest piece of evidence lie cited was that, some lime 
agt in 1935 soine*weapons were found in a vessel in a dock in Calcutta, and 
this, according to the Home Member, constitutes the gravest piece of evi- 
dence as regards the existence of terrorist conspiracies. One of my friends, I 
think it was Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya, asked: “How do you know 
that the terrorists have got anything to do with it? It may be the work 
of smugglers." Thereupon the Home Member was constrained to admit: "I 
quite agree. Ham not in a position to say definitely that the arms were- 
intended to be sold to terrorists. ” 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik (Home Member): For whom else 
could they be intended? 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: 1 am quoting the exact words used by the 
Honourable the Home Member, He cited this as the gravest piece of 
evidence in support of his contention. If that is so, I must say it is 
really a case of “belief is bias”. You wish to believe there are conspiracies 
and merely because there is a find of arms in a certain place, you connect 
the two. If the Honourable Member will excuse me, if that is the 
mentality of one in such a responsible position, then, what will be the 
mentality of the ordinary police officers and ordinary magistrates and 
other people who are the real instruments in passing the orders of deten- 
tion'aud restriction? Therefore, to say that, until things improve in the 
country, these terrorists cannot be released is an argument which is not 
bona fide and which cannot hold water for a single moment. 

The same principle that release o! detenus depends upon improvement 
in the general situation was enunciated by the Honourable the Law 
Member the other day, while speaking on the adjournment motion in 
regard to Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. His point was that conspiracies 
have not yet broken up, and that, therefore, there is still necessity for 
detention without trial. That was his case. The Honourable Member is 
not here now. He is one of the shrewdest lawyers in the country, and 
all his legal acumen and astuteness were brought into requisition by the 
Government to support their case; hut, after all, what did he prove ? All 
that the Honourable the Law Member claimed he had established was that 
them were terrorist conspiracies and activities till the middle of 1933. We 
are now in the year of Grace 1936. Three long years have gone by. Much- 
water has flown down the Jumna in these three years, and yet these 
people cannot be released, because, forsooth, things have not yet 
sufficiently improved. I might call it the case of the Government of 
India. Let ua next see what is the ease of the Government of Bengal 
with regard to the question whether there has been any improvement in 
the general position to justify the release of the detenus. I have 
gone carefully through their Administration Keports for the last four 
years, because the terrorist activities besan in 1930. The Honourable 
Membor, who spoke last, has described hi s experience in Chittagong. Of 
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course, 1 could not hear him throughout. He was so inaudible through- 
out. As far as 1 have been able to get at what he said, he wanted to 
prove that there were terrorist outrages in the district of Chittagong. 1 
am not here to dispute that proposition. That is not my ease — I do not 
for one moment suggest that there were no terrorist outrages in Chitta- 
gong or in any other part of the country . 

Mr. M. S, Aney (Bornr Representative): It proves that police in- 
formation is true? 

Mr, Akhil Chandra Datta: 1 am reminded about the two incidents 
which took place recently in which some police informers have not only 
been suspected and prosecuted, but they have been coifVicted for plant- 
ing bombs, one of the cases being in Midnapore and the other in 
Calcutta. This is my answer to the case so laboriously made that the 
information of police and police informers, is always true. The other day 
I read in the newspapers that there was an application made before the 
Honourable the High Court for an enhancement of the sentence of one 
of these informers. Now, Sir, 1 was examining the case of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. As regards the state of things in the year 1932, it was 
admitted in the .report .that year that an improvement had already 
commenced towards the end of 1982. As regards 1938, the. Report says: 

“The truth, howavev, is that the general situation as regards terrorist crime decidedly 
improved during 1933.” 

And there is another very important admission : 

‘‘There is a definite reason for believing that terrorist groups have been in a large, 
measure disorganised”. 

although the Honourable the Law Member was telling us the other day 
that they were still in existence in the middle of 1933. Now, Sir. 
regards the year 1934, we are told that : 

"The .situation has improved.” 

Coming to 1935, it is admitted that there was not one single terrorist 
crime in that year. That is the admission of the Bengal Government. 
But it is said that although the terrorist activities have subsided, there 
is the terrorist mentality still! remaining in the youths of Bengal, and 
that that mentality, it is said, is proved by those' things — the distribution 
of leaflets, posters, threatening letters, terrorist literature, robbery with 
pistols, and so on. Sir, T have read very carefully those reports, hut 
I do not find a single: sentence in which it, is said that those people who 
were responsible for these things have been traced or that they were the 
work really of the terrorists and not of the police informers or the police 
spies or the police officers themselves 

Now, so far as the Government of Bengal is concerned... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Si?' Abdur Rahim) : The Honourable 
Member has exceeded bis time limit. 
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Mr. Afehil Chandra Datta:* i slinll finish, Sir. The ease of the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal is this : 

“Tho events of the j$ar (1935) showed that the main onrush of tho terrorist attack, 
which began in 1930, has been broken; hut the history of the movement also shows 
that it always comes in waves, and that if one wave is neglected, the next is more 
e> tenet vc and more violent. There still remain in tho Province materials for the re- 
suscitation of terrorist activity, and potential leaders who are merely awaiting a 
favourable opportunity.” 

And then, it is Haiti that: 

* 

"vigilance cannot yet he relaxed, and unremitting search must still continue for the 
secret organizer? and hidden apparatus of mischief," 

Now, Sir, T clo not. quarrel with that policy, f do not say that, you 
should relax all your police efforts and all your police vigilance. That is , 
not my case. , So far as this Resolution goes, it is a Resolution in whiph 
we ask for the release of old political prisoners who have been indefinite- 
ly detained without trial. Bui it is said that there is a theory of “waves”, 
find there is a cycle, a wave, and if you neglect one wave, the next wave 
will be more violent It is not our ease that you should not, take am pre- 
■cautionary measures. If there is a calm in the country, you should take 
full advantage of it. Do not relax your efforts; let the policy of vigi- 
lance be continued, but the question of release of detenus is quite n 
■different question. You have been detaining these 2,500 people for 
about six years now, and you must release them now, when, admittedly, 
there has bean a decided and substantial improvement in the general 
terrorist situation. Sir, the Government insist that there must be a change 
■of heart. Well, Sir, a change of heart, cannot he a one-sided change of 
heart, it moans an exchange of hearts. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: How can there he an exchange of hearts when there 
is no heart? 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: One of my grievances is this. 1 can quite 
understand your asking them to change their heart, but have you ever 
■cared to understand as to why these young people are making tho utmost 
sacrifices in life, I mean the sacrifice of life itself. Before you ask for 
a change of heart, you must know their heart. T for one and my revered 
friend, Sreejut Bhagavan Das, have all along been waiting for an answer 
from the Government as to what, according to them, is tlie root cause of 
the terrorist movement. In mv speech on the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill, although I have discussed at great length this question of para- 
mount importance as to what is the root cause of the terrorist movement, 

1 regret to say that up to now wo have not heard a single word from any 
■one of tho Government Members as to what that root cause is. and ns to 
why is it that these voiuvmion are sacrificing their lives. Sir, one word 
more, and I have done. My Honourable friend, Mr. Chunder, said the 
■other day in this House that all honour was clue to His Excellency Sir .John 
Anderson for the policy lie is pursuing now in Bengal. I do not find 
myself in that, happy mood, Sir, of being able to congratulate H, PI. Sir 
debit Anderson. Sir, I shall not. ho in that happy mood until I find 
ih at the principle that ho has advocated is translated into action, into 
actual reality, II won’t do merely to say that repression is not sufficient. 
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You have to find out the remedy of thiB malady in the body politic and 
apply that remedy. You have never tried a constructive policy, and, 
therefore, I am sorry I cannot join Mr. Chunder id. singing hallelujah to 
Sir John Anderson. Sir, 1 support this Resolution. (Applause.) 

Mr, Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division • Muhammadan 
Rural) : Mr. President, after a lapse of about a couple of weeks on 
account of illness, I am sitting here, and 1 consider it necessary to take 
part in this debate. Sir, at the very beginning, 1 must congratulate, my 
Honourable and esteemed friend, the Deputy (Secretary in the Homo- 
Department, Mr, Hands, for his lucid exposition of his case, and, I am 
certain, Mr. President, knowing as I do many of these things connected with 
all aspects of this Resolution, I think I ought to be able to enlighten the- 
House on certain additional matters as well. Sir, there is no denying the 
fact, as has been stated by the Government spokesman, that there has 
been trouble in Bengal, mostly in. my part of the Presidency, and at 
Midnaporo. It is very difficult to pass a judgment off-hand, least of all on 
the part of people who are neither in the secret conclave of Government 
and who are neither in the good books of the Opposition. But nonetheless, as 
a man who just looks round, and as a layman, Mr. President, if I may- 
say so, and as one who has got the greatest wish for the gradual evolution 
of his country and for his countrymen to pursue, the right goal and right 
purpose, I think it was high time, Mr. President, that Government reiter- 
ated their position and not follow the Ostrich policy which they have 
hitherto been doing in this matter. (Hear, hear.) Mr. President, T should! 
be the last person who would like it to be thought that I take any preju- 
diced view on important matters like this, but this is my impression, Sir, 
that, so far as things that were taking shape and has worked in my .part of 
the Presidency, it must bo said to the great credit of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Hands, that very largely, through liis sagacity and judgment, ho 
was responsible for allaying the great trouble which started 'about the 
year 1930 in my part of the Presidency of Bengal. What Mr. Hands 

states are all correct, but I think by now these misguided people have 
learnt the folly of doing unconstitutional things, and the atmosphere seems 
to be improving gradually. Whatever is needed has been said by the 
previous speakers. In trying on experimenting with these gentlemen, who> 
have been detained without trial, it is said that caution is the motive. I 
am afraid they have not got what they call the right kind of understand- 
ing. I think it has been very well focussed by the Honourable the 
Deputy President that, unless you have a real change of heart, unless 
you have a real orientation of the whole picture, I do not know how far 
Government will be able to sit over this matter -and not decide it finally 
one way or the other. I submit this is a verv psychological moment, 
because the Honourable Member representing the Government of India 
knows very well in what part of the year we are just now. It is 1936, 
and, I think, within nine or ten months’ time, the Governments in every 
part of India are likely to undergo a certain amount of change, whether 
for good or had, I cannot sav, but a change of Government is their aim. 

If the Government of India are anxious that Provincial Autonomy 
should be started with proper perspective. I very respectfully and humbly 
suggest that this matter of releasing arndnnllv these who fnve been 
detained without trial should be sympathetically considered. (Hear, hear.) 
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l think the groat ill is want U contact. That is very patent. If you have 
a district where you have a trouble of this kind, and if you have, a first 
class — “A-l” — District. Magistrate, and if lit; were a man of the right 
type with proper understanding of the psychology of the people, T think 
all the troubles of the Government will vanish like the morning dew. As 
a matter of fact, I do not think this is really time for fencing with, words,, 
not certainly the time that, there should be diplomatic answers on 
matters of importance and of much moment of this kind. I sny this that 
Government ought to take u more liberal view of the mutter and not sit 
on it any longer though they have done something in this direction. -I 
think it lias been mentioned by certain Honourable Members that it is a 
wonder how this terrorism could start in a country like ours, a peaceful' 
ticmntry where people are so docile and meek. You know very well, Mr. 
President, that history repeats itself. Students of history, as a result of 
the so-called advance in education that has been given to the people of 
this country, must have known the history of the onibonaris (charcoal 
furness) of Italy, and if that history was taught to the people of this 
country ’ and if that has roused ’ fire within them, the Government of 
India ought to thank themselves for it and none else. 

Lastly, I should say this much that so far as experiment about home 
internment and giving people their own domicile under the 
‘ care of parents is concerned, 1 think that is proving very usolul 
in my part of the Presidency. I think it may be tried elsewhere, and 
perhaps it would bring better results. The experiment of the Bengal 
Government is producing good results. .That being the case, the Govern- 
ment ought to, consider very seriously whether they should not hit on 
some course which will pacify all. (Applause.) 

Mf. O. H. Witherington (Assam: European): Sir, the lionourablo 1 
the Deputy President, in the course of his speech, pointed to the fact that 
terrorism, and the manifestation of terrorism has considerably lessened 
during the last few months — I think he said, during the last eighteen 
months, — and he drew the conclusion that, there was no terrorism at all 
in the country, and that there had been a change of heart on the part of 
the terrorists. But I prefer to take the other view, and I say that the 
detention of these 2,500 suspected persons, I take his own figure, is one of 
the main reasons why terrorism has lessened during the last few months. 

Coming to the points the Honourable the Mover made in his speech 
when lie moved this Eesolution, lie painted a very heart-rending picture of 
the deplorable condition in which these suspected persons are detained in 
custody. He said, the flower of the youth of Bengal is being smothered, 
that they had no knowledge of what charges had been brought against 
them or' when they would be released, and that if the present policy of 
the Government was continued with regard to detention, they would 
either go mad or commit suicide. Well, Sir, that is a very deplorable 
tale' and it is gratifying to know it is not true. Since that Eesolution was 
moved, the Honourable the Home Member has taken the House very fully 
into his confidence, far more fully as he said, than it had ever been taken 
before, and he has explained the circumstances in which these suspec ted 
people are detained and why it is impossible to put them on trial. He 
explained to the House that the very greatest care is taken in checking 
and cross-checking the evidence to prove that the evidence is true before 
■detention is carried out, and action is never taken unless it is piove 
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beyond a shadow of doubt that the release or the freedom of these people 
is a danger to society and the State. Jf T have any, criticisms to make 
about this subject, it is that the authorities in Bengal have been over- 
cautious in their final decision ns to whether to detain or not to detain 
•suspected persons, for I shall never forget what the Honourable the Home 
Member tokl us the other day that the failure — he didr, not. use the word 
failure, hut T use 'it — of the authorities in Bengal to detain three suspected 
persons was instrumental in the murder of Mr. Burge only a few weeks 
after the examination of these men’s dossiers. ' Had the authorities in 
Bengal exercised a little more latitude in their final decision, it is possible 
that Mr. Burge might have been alive today. 

Then, Sir, we have been assured time and again by *tlie Government 
that the detenus’ eases are being reviewed periodically, and that they 
are released when 'it is considered that they will no longer be a danger to 
the community. The Honourable the Mover of this Resolution criticised 
this on the ground that he had no confidence in the people who review 
these cases. Well, Sir, the Mover of the Resolution cannot be so stub- 
born of belief as to think that the Governments wish to detain, at great 
’cost to themselves and enormous trouble to themselves, those persons who 
.are no longer a danger. We can believe that just as much care is taken 
to review these eases ns is taken in the first instance in testing whether a 
man should be detained or not. The action of the Bengal Government in 
•organising training centres to teach the detenus useful trades and callings 
is sufficient proof, if one was wanted, that they are anxious t,o interest the 
■detenus in subjects other than terrorism, so that they will turn out use- 
ful citizens. And it is also proof that Government do not want to keep 
these people in detention interminably, hut want to release them directly 
it is safe to do so. 

It is untrue to say that the detenus do not know when they are going 
to be released. The remedy lies in their own hands. If they acknowledge 
that terrorism, murder and so on arc bad things, they should say so, and 
thus gain their release. But if they sl'ill persist in tlieir leanings towards 
terrorism then their continued detention is fully warranted, and, no 
Honourable Member of the House will deny this. 

This country has fortunately been free from the manifestation of 
terrorism during the last few months as the Honourable the Deputy 
President said, but the canker is still present and nobody can deny that it 
'is not present, we know it from evidence. It only needs a stimulus such 
as the release of dangerous characters, who arc at present detained without 
trial, to bring 'it to active life again. In Bengal especially, there is 
fertile ground for the play of insidious, underground and despicable 
propaganda for evil. And, if the terms of this Resolution are carried out, 
tbo results will be disastrous. We know that for a fact. If we put aside 
all other considerations such as the danger to tile .State, the enormous 
devolves on provincial Governments to combat terrorism. •> 
the need to protect law-abiding citizens, — if we put aside all these cons!-, 
•derations, which we obviously cannot, tliore is one consideration, Sir,' 
which I think should appeal to all Members who arc in favour of this. 
Resolution; and that is the need to protect the youth of this country from 
the contaminating influence of terrorism and murder and to allow them- to 
grow up as worthy citizens of this country. Terrorism is not merely 
directed to oust the British from India. It is directed indiscriminately 
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.against any form of authority, whether British or Indian, it is indeed a 
sorry training lor the. youth of this country to 1)6 brought up in the thought 
■ that any authority ftan bo undermined by force and intimidation. 

It is not only Bongal that wo should consider, but the whole of India, 
for tlvTo is no doubt that the canker of terrorism has spread to other 
provinces. I think spooially of my own province of Assam which is a near 
neighbour of Bengal. Generally speaking, it can be said that Assam has 
boon singularly free from terrorist activity in the light of our close 
proximity to Bengal. But it is a fact that we have not been entirely 
free from these activities. The movement, introduced itself from Bengal 
into Assam owing to the pressure in Bengal caused by the control 
instituted by the police over terrorism; and bad characters, finding the 
pressure in Bengal loo much tor them, came to Assam where they hoped 
to have a happy hunting ground for their activities. And this can be said 
of every province near Bengal. Fortunately, these bad characters met 
with very little success in my province owing to the good sense of the 
people of Assam. And wo can congratulate ourselves, — and I hope Hon- 
ourable Members from Assam will support me in this, — we can congratu- 
late. ourselves that the attempts to undermine the integrity, of our young 
men in Assam have not fully succeeded. But Assam certainly has got a 
little of this Virus in it, and it only wants an unusual stimulus such as the' 
wholesale release of these Bengal detenus, to bring it to life again, vve 
want to avoid every possible chance of that stimulus taking place, and to 
save our province from the disgraceful episodes which occurred in Benga 
in the past. I have given Assam as an instance, Sir, bill the same applies 
to anv province, in India. For, of nowhere in India can .it be saul that 
there' do not exist seeds of terrorism, and danger to the integr: ityot the. 
vouth" through that movement. I am very glad indeed that the Honour- 
able the Home Member has had an opportunity to make n statement in 
the House the other day, I think on tho 12th March, to connection with 
another motion; and I was extremely interested m the speech delivered 
today by the Honourable Member, Mr. Hands, giving lus intimate 
experience and first-hand knowledge of terrorism m Chittagong. I cannot 
believe that any Member of this House can ignore, the instances which 
•Mr Hands lias given of the danger which exists m hi* provmce lhe 
Home Member, as I say, bad an opportunity to make that stateme 
explaining the. circumstances in which the detentions are made, a 
ment which I feol must relieve the anxiety of any Member of this House 
who thinks tlmt the wrong people are being detained. The people who a . 
Sained are potential nnirderers-1 noticed that the Boputy Present 
SX lo lluTSd ‘potential” because he. thinks that no potentm 
murderer should bo incarcerated. 1 have different views on UaUnJI 
think that potential murderers should he restrained, m c»se then- 'otential ty 
comes to fruition. As I say, these people who are detained are potential 
murderers revolutionaries and sedition-mongers, people who aie Miaid te 
do murder tlmm elves and who am ready to work underground, secretly. 

Members know perfcctlv well that th ® , * loT1 g e r a danger 

detenus will be released directly they ® .p ved time ar)d again 

J to the community. The Opposition has g d tl must surely, 
-that tliov have -set their face against, torroiwm anu j , o 
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therefore, concur that the detention uf these people,^ while they "eiuuiu 
obdurate and in favour of terrorism, is wholly and essentially necessary for 
the peaee and security of the law-abiding community and the State. I 
appeal to the Honourable Members of this House who hold murder and 
terrorism in abhorrence to vote against this Resolution which aims at 'Hie 
release of dangerous people who will inflame the villainous canker of 
terrorism which is known to exist at present. T want to refer to one point 
which the Honourable Member, Mr.’ Hands, made, and that was that 
this Resolution was in effect a rote of confidence in terrorism. That is an 
extremely useful sentiment in my view, and 1 wish 1 had thought of it 
myself; and T would draw the .attention of the House again to that point, 
in this way that those who vote in favour of this Resolution are voting 
for the furtherance of terrorism in this country. (Cries of “No no” and 
“Certainly not.") 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half hast. Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly ro-asscmblcd after Lunch at Half Past Two of the; 
Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akliil Chandra Datta) in the Chair. 


Mr. Basanta Kumar Das (Surma Valley cum Shillong: Non-Muham- 
madan): Mr. Deputy President .1 beg to thank you for giving me this 
opportunity to take part in this debate and say a few words in support 
of the Resolution before this House, The Government ease on the subject 
cf the release of political prisoners has been put forward by the Honourable 
Mr. Plands, and you, Sir, by your speech this morning have given an 
effective reply to what Mr. Hands has said. You have given unanswerable 
facts, which are alone pertinent in a consideration of the subject 
and in proving the hollowness of the Government’s point of view. 

Sir, The question of the release of jiolilieal prisoners is a very sore one 
and cannot ho too strongly pressed upon the attention of this House. Sir, 
who are these political prisoners ? Are they not the best type of young 
men and women of India who are detained without trial merely on the 
suspicion of possessing terroristic proclivities? But the question is, how 
long are they to be detained in this heartless manner, and what is the 
real danger in releasing them even now 7 ? How, these prisoners came to. 
be clapped in jail and how Government justify their claim that they are 
still to be detained are well known. Yet the importance of the question 
in the 'ini .crests of public life in India demands that this House should 
record .came more its verdict against the terrible injustice of prolonged’ 
detention of these prisoners without trial. If terrorism is to bo stamped 
out and if law and order is to bo saved from jeopardy, the detention of 
suspects in the manner in which it is being done is not certainly the 
remedy. It is like treating a sore with a superficial application of medicine 
without adopting a radical method- which would deal with the root cause, 
cf the disease. Government are fully cognisant of the various causes 
which breed terrorism. ! -They should take steps to eradicate those causes. 
If 1 they think that the supposed terroristic proclivities of the detenus - 
would- be curved by their prolonged detention, they, are certainly mis- 

taVan 
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Thin is against human psychology, which cannot be ignored in devising all 
practical steps for killing the pernicious growth of terrorism in the land. 
-Granting that every one of the detenus is a terrorist or a Communist, his 
segregation from tne family and society for a prolonged period is bound 
to goad him into desperation and develop in him a perverse mind which, 

, imbued with hatred against (Government, will think of vengeance only. 
Detention, therefore, is certainly not the method to wean away a terrorist 
from (ha path of terrorism. It is the method of a demoralised Govern- 
menl , and the fact, Sir, is that the Government, conscious of their 
misdeeds which have really contributed to the growth of terrorism in the 
land, persist in their perversity and will not listen to sound advice 
sincerely given. The supposed terrorist cannot be indefinitely detained 
and will have to be released one day. But why should the mind of this 
.supposed terrorist be made bitter by prolonging the detention at a time 
when admittedly lire atmosphere in the country is definitely against the 
growth of terrorism ? The Congress is wedded to non-violence and is 
•definitely in favour of the policy of carrying on a country-wide propaganda 
against terrorism. The Congress is no doubt out to attain complete 
independence and shake off the leprous subjection from which the country 
'is suffering. But the Congress will always be in revolt against all 
terroristic activities and methods. Therefore, let the Government take 
note of this and not suspect the intentions of the Congress in getting these 
political prisoners released. The Congress will certainly utilise the 
■ intense nationalism of these detenus for the cause it represents, and the 
•Congress will also sec that they do not find any scope for the play of their 
•terroristic proclivities, if they have any. 

Sir, there is another side of the question which this Honourable House 
should consider in connection with this (Resolution. Government admit 
that there. has been n considerable improvement and that public opinion 
in the country is definitely against terrorism, and you, Sir, have shown 
by ample quotations from Government Reports this morning that this is 
-the Government view. I, therefore, ask: “Will it not be sheer prudence 
■on the part of the Government to take full advantage of it and allow 
those who are suspected of terrorism to be under the healthy and restraining 
influence of that opinion?” T need hardly emphasise the fact that strong 
■public opinion against terrorism which happily now prevails in the country, 
sif allowed to act upon suspected terrorists, who are styled as potential 
/terrorists by the Government, will be a more effective deterrent against 
-terroristic tendencies than detention in prison, — the rigours of which are 
bound to whet those tendencies. Again, Sir, the futility of terroristic 
-methods has been sufficiently established, and, I am sure, that those 'who 
are being detained will not fail to realise the folly of being' terrorists if 
they are at all terrorists. This, therefore, is the proper time to release 
the detenus, and if really they were going wrong, they would certainly 
take note of the country’s mind, which is undoubtedly against terrorism, 
••and mend their ways. 

. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena, -has put forward this 
'Resolution with a speech of great vigour and has been able to establish 
•with great alacrity the injustice of the detention -of political prisoners: 
■and that alone is a sufficient ground for this House to recommend strongly 
■to Government the -release of political prisoners. Those who are -the 
■supporters of • Government must also realise that, '■having regard' to the 
(present attitude of the people in the country, it will be sheer folly on the 
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part of Government to persist m prolonging the detention ol the political 
prisoners h really Government are sincere in having peace 'in the land 
f is "ell known that Government care very little for justice when adminis- 
trative expediency goads them to a certain line of action, but I put it to 
thera until all seriousness whether it is even administrative expediency to 
allow this heartless act of detention of political prisoners to continue, 
the present political situation in the country requires — and it would be 
-sound expediency also to release the political prisoners now. 


Sir, Government s demand for co-operation 'from all sections of Iho 
people in the country in tho matter of stamping out terrorism from the 
land has been sufficiently responded to, and when the co-operating public 
cry for (he release of political prisoners as an act of bare-rjustice, Govern- 
ment should not maintain their stiff altitude and turn a deaf ear to that 
demand. The public stand sufficiently exasperated by the various un* 
popular measures and acts of Government. Bet them not ride rough- 
shod over popular sentiments in this matter of political prisoners and add 
to that exasperation. 

Government’s action with regard to Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose has 
already evoked a groat popular resentment. When the atmosphere is 
clearly unfavourable to tho growth and spread of terrorism, is it wise on 
the part of Government to hurl Mr. Bobo again in prison when ho is 
returning to the country after a long exile and no doubt with the best 
sentiment in him to serve the motherland as a member of the Congress T 
Even the hardened criminal is 'given time to correct himself, and there 
is absolutely no reason why political prisoners should not ho allowed, 
after long detention, to be free to lake to healthy ways of life which the 
public opinion in this country will certainly urge them to do, 


Sir, I have nothing more to add. But, T warn the Government that 
the policy they are following in tho name of law and order is a policy 
which is detrimental to (he host interests of the country, It gives a long 
yope to the police, leading them inevitably to become unscrupulous, over- 
zealous and' even vindictive. There are cases of over-zealousness and 
vindictiveness on the part of the police, and I have personal experience 
of some. This morning, Sir, you said in your speech (hat there tvere 
bases in which the police tried to manufacture evidence against supposed 
terrorists and the police oven go the length of planting bombs and revol- 
vers. Sir, I had once an opportunity to come to know of air attempt 
on. the part of a police spy to plant a revolver in order to bolster up a 
.case against one in whom I was interested and I was lold by the .Judi- 
cial Member of my province after an enquiry that the allegation of such 
an attempt was true. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Witlicrington, spoke of terrorist activities 
in Assam. As these terroristic activities concern principally my district 
of Sylhet, I am in a better position to contradict him directly by saying 
that there is no terrorism in my district and in Assam. No doubt there 
have been a few cases of dacoities and robberies by some misguided young 
men in my district, but what happened during the trials of some of these 
cases which were brought to Court? They disclosed the fact that the 
dacoities were not committed with any political motive: they were ordinary 
crimes committed by educated young men under the stress of economic 
difficulties and goaded by the - terrific problem of unemployment. There- 
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have been protests from nr/ district from time to time that there is HO' 
terrorism there; but the newly organised I. B. Department will not allow 
the Government to believe that there is no terrorism there. After the. 
Assam Criminal Daw Amendment Act had been passed, they drew up a 
list of supposed terrorists which, I am told, included even the names of 
girls, and submitted proposals to the Government for action. It should bo 
sajd to tlio credit of the Honourable Member in charge of law and order in 
my province that, he, being a man of the district affected, took courage 
in both hands and' persuaded Government not to give effect to the pro- 
posal of the police in»its entirety. If really the proposals of the police 
were given effect to in full, there would not have boon a single educated 
family in my district which would not have supplied one or two young 
men or women to be detained. That was in the beginning of 1934. 
During these two years, there has not been any case in which it has been 
established that there is a terrorist organisation in my district. No doubt, 
the most annoying police method oi shadowing and pursuing of suspected' 
young mon and women is going on. No doubt, the police are submitting 
reports daily of the movements of tiese mon and women; yet I may tell 
you, Sir, that li is quite unnecessary so far as my district is concerned. 
Through the overzealousness of the police, some innocent young men’s 
careers are going to be blasted. They came unfortunately to be noted 
down by the police, and, whenever any of them applies to tlio Govern- 
ment for any job, the report goes that ho lias got terroristic tendencies. 
There, are some brilliant graduates of the University who complain that 
though they have no connection with any political, or semi-political organi- 
sation, yet they have been reported against as being terrorists or having 
proclivities which are not at all liked by the Government. This is tlio 
state of things in my province, and it might be the case in other pro- 
vinSes also; and I submit that if this sort of thing goes on, there will lie 
in no time a state of affairs brought about which if will be very diffi- 
cult for the Government to control later on. There will be seething 
discontent in the country, and stray cases of exasperated young men, 
getting implicated in some violent acts against some officers or against 
Government measures may certainly be attributed to that cause. The- 
multiplication cf such cases may fellow as a matter of course if the 
Government do not change their present policy. We, therefore, ask 
the Government to change the policy and release the political prisoners,, 
which will certainly be a step in that direction. "With these few words, 
I commend' the Resolution to the acceptance of the House. 


Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: Mr. Deputy President, I had no> 
intention of taking part in this debate today as we had a full dress debate- 
on the subject some two or t,hi oo weeks back in connection -with the- 
censure motion regarding the repressive policy of the Government of 
India. But wo have just had tin- speech from my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Wither ington of Assam, who has made certain observations which 
fire of so sweeping a character that I think I shall be failing in my duty 
if I were not lo challenge them. Die Resolution before us only asks for 
a recommendation of this House to the Government of India for . the 
release of persons who have been kept in detention, without any trial in 
a .constituted Court of law. On the principle of this, I believe' no long 
.drawn speech, ro laboured disquisition is necessary. 
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1 had -the pleasure of listening this morning to the mild and measured 
speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Hands; and, aS 'I was listening to 
him, 1 could feel that Mr. Hands knew perfectly well what a nasty case 
he had to deal with, and th'at exp! bus why hi. lmd to put in a lot of energy 
and enthusiasm to warm himself up on the subject; but ho failed. Mr. 
Hand's has mainly referred to the incidents that took [place during the 
years 1930 and 1933, but we are now in the year of Grace 1936: events 
have changed so far — so many things have intervened, and, according to 
the admission of the Government of India represented by the Honourable 
the Home Member, there 1ms been such c distinct change in the situation 
that the matter needs handling in a different way and 'on different lines. 
About this policy of detention without trial, about its fundamental injus- 
tice and inherent viciousness I believe it is not necessary for me to try 
to convince Honourable Members of this House, particularly those Mem- 
bers who come from Great Britain, because the principle is so repugnant, 
so revolting to their sense of individual liberty 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): In England: not in India. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: I am talking of Englishmen in England. 
As soon as they cross the Suez Canal, as soon as they land in this 
•country, we see that they lose most of the virtues they have in their 
own country: that is the misfortune of the whole situation. Their whole 
history is a history of incessant struggle against tyranny, struggle for indi- 
vidual liberty, and they have achieved success to an extent which no other 
nation in the world has been able to do. In fact, their history is , one 
long record of triumphs of the writs of freedom over Ir.Urcs do catchet. 
We in this country, who have been bred on British constitutional law 
and' British history, have learnt to value this right of individual liberty 
more than anything else, and wc must strenuously oppose any measure 
of the Government which tends to bring it into jeopardy. It is a tragic 
irony of fate that, after nearly 170 years of British Buie, in this country, 
we now find it a part of the general policy of the British Government 
to detain people without any form or semblance of a trial, and that for 
an indefinite length of time. I would ask, what is the justification for 
this continued detention without bringing them before a Court of justice? 
We are asked seriously to believe that there is in the archives of the Gov- 
ernment such incriminating material that it is sufficient to warrant the 
conclusion that these detenus, numbering about 2,500, who are now under 
some form of restraint or other, are involved in' revolutionary conspiracies. 
That is their whole case. Let ns examine for a moment this contention 
of the Government During the important debate which wo had on the 
repressive policy, we had a very remarkable speech from the Honourable 
the Home Member, and I congratulate him on that powerful and 1 im- 
pressive speech. ' I have read it several- limes, but T can tell liira quite 
frankly that, in spite of all the material which he had been able to pre- 
sent in that speech, We still stand unconvinced. I will only analyse two 
or three sentences from that speech. What is the nature of the material 
■on. which the Government base their case? The Honourable the Home 
Member has definitely 1 stated that, first of all, they start with a confes- 
sional statement, I am giving his exact words, and here I must thank 
the Honourable Member for the frankness with which he r has admitted 
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.{.hut he is not in the know as to the methods which the Government 
-employ in dealing with the terrorists. He sayB: 

|g 

‘‘Tlu' police do not employ professional spies. 1 ’ 1 

We have never contended that. But there is a far-flung G. I D. 
organisation with I, B. and S. B. Departments maintaining a vast army of 
ill-paid, ill-fed, ill-bred informers and spies who, in co-operation — or I may 
say — in collusion with the police, work havoc in the country. 

* 

Sardar Sant Singh: Ill-paid? 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: They are ill-paid. The men in the 
'higher grades get very handsome pay and allowances, but those in the 
lowin’ rungs mi ill-paid and Ihey can stoop to any means and methods t6 
n>am their pittance. They arc generally unreliable and unscrupulous. 

I 

An Honourable Member: You are pleading their cause! 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: I am pleading for improvement of their 
morale and methods! 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : Tt maims tlmt they might io got more salaries! 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: If the heart of the, Honourable Knight 
of Moradahad bleeds for them. I si i ill not grudge .their, loti , 

S6me Honourable Members: Go on. 

' Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Datfca): The Honourable 
"Member will please go on. , 

Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: He continues: '■ 

“The information which we get about these people almost invariably starts with 
some kind of a eonfetinional statement, not by the poison, himself, of course, bat by 
person in his confidence. Xuw, even that is never accepted until it is cross-checked 
'by at least one other statement of a person in the inner circle.” 

All this process is being pursued by the police officers and finally they 
.are said to be placed before two Sessions Judges. But how can Judges 
.persuade themselves to adjudicate on these dead records ? How can 
they come to a correct decision on this one sided evidence ? 1 So, first of 
all, you get a confessional statement, not by the person himself, but by 
somebody else who is said to be in the confidence of that man: That is 
checked by the confessional statement of another person, and those per- 
sons are not known to each other, according Jo the statement of the 
.Honourable the Home Member. It is all very well to state in this House 
that .Government are taking every possible precaution, every possible care, 
to see that no injustice is done, and 1 no person is unduly deprived of his 
libeii.y. Hub those of us who are bred It the profession of law, who 
•practise the noble profession of law, — know what these assurances' ■ are 
worth. After all, police evidence, not properly tested and sifted by well 
.recognised methods, should not be trusted, that is our definite, deliberate 
.opinion. We know what a police enquiry, pore and simple, means. Do 
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not the police in every trial make out a priin u facie ca.se and submit a 
charge sheet to the Court? And still do we not find; that in open Court, 
in open trial, their evidence cannot generally stand the test of cross- 
examination and cases eventually end in acquittal? In my own province, 
we have had the experience of the Naraingarh Train Wrecking Case, 
the Mussalmanpara Bomb Case, the Howrah Conspiracy Case. The Gov- 
ernment commandeered all the resources at their disposal, and, piecing 
together confessional statements drawn from several quarters, launched 
these cases with all the paraphernalia of a Stale 'Prosecution. Some law- 
yers, who volunteered their services for defence, smashed the prosecution 
evidence in such a way flap I here was acquiiial in all these eases. In one 
particular case, relying on the confessional evidence of Jbliu police, the 
Government went so far as to give prizes to persons who were said to 
have actually captured the culprits. But, at the right moment, the 
actual culprits turned up and said: “We are the guilty people, and not 
they.’’ These experiences are still fresh in our minds. 1 ask Honour- 
able Members on the Treasury Bench and British friends over here, and 
especially, my Honourable friend, Mr. Witherington, if in his own country 
the Government of Great Britain had given them an assurance, “There 
is terrorism going on here. But we cannot bring the men before an open 
Court. The Scotland Yard has been investigating the case with meti- 
culous care, and you should depend - upon them,” — I ask, if a Govern- 
ment, making such a statement there, would have lasted even twenty-four 
hours? Would such n Governm'*nl ho. worth » moment's purchase in 
Great Britain? Then, may I ask what is the meaning of all this? Again, 
can Government indicate the time, near or approximate, when they 
expect to release, these people? They say, when there is a chrome, an 
improvement in the situation. When is the change coming? We haver- 
already seen a considerable betterment in the situation. This procedure 
Of detaining people on suspicion, on uncorroborated onesided confessional 
evidence, is one which is repugnant to all canons of civilized jurispru- 
dence. It is extremely disgraceful that • the British Government would 
stick to such a principle of indiscriminate arrest nnd indefinite detention 
of persons whose offences have not been proved. It is said that the 
Government cannot bring them into a Court of Justice, because it is 
apprehended that the witnesses, the judges, the magistrates, will he in 
constant fear of losing their lives, constant fear of being murdered or 
assasinated by “potential”, or kinetic, if I may say so, terrorists. Do the 
..Government seriously mean to press forward such an argument? Do the 
.Government mean to say that their police is so ineffective and inefficient 
in this country that they cannot protect these men ? Can that argument 
be seriously put forward, especially in my province of Bengal, where there 
is a disproportionately heavy expenditure on the police and the military, 
and all the nation-building departments are being starved in order to feed 
,fat the police and. the. military? Do they mean to say that the police 
is in such a - hopeless plight, or that it is, so inefficient, that if you bring 
detenus into open Court for an open trial, there will ho wholesale murders 
of witnesses and judges and magistrates? If so, that' is the greatest indict- 
ment against British rule in India. That condemns it more than any- 
thing else that, after a hundred and seventy years of rule in this country,' 
they have not been able to manage things in such a way that they can. 
.bring: offenders to trial in an open Court . And that , Court is their own 
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Court, not a Congress Court ij It is their own constituted Court. Try them 
in those Courts, and, if they are guilty, put them in jail. We do not 
stand' for violence or terrorism, but what we do stand for is the vindication 
of justice, the vindication of 'the noble principle of individual liberty, 
which is more sacred to a man than anything else. Wo have been told 
.by the Honourable the Home Member the other day that the Bengal 
Government is doing all it can to ameliorate tlio conditions of these 
detenus. 80 persons are going to be given industrial and agricultural train- 
ing? That does not touch even the outer fringe of the whole problem, 
We have 2,500 detenus, and, out of them, only 80 are to be trained to* 
handle a spade m a scythe, or to ma.uifrctnro sticks or handles of um- 
brellas. 


An Honourable Member; Arrangements are being made. 

Pandit Lakshmi Kant a Maitra: Yes, arrangements arc being made fur 
1 3 p.m . J: ie ., li “K oi these detenus 1(1 fit them for a better life. 

d . • ,, .station is going on, and we do not know how it will mid. 

denrho * ^ T s f anf ]. ou . u aefinite principle. You cannot. 

,v f llbp ;:! ; . y anfl then give him something 

LJ;? , of recoi »Penae. Sir. individual liberty cannot be 

r r , lke 5 at> , and wllicl i deprives n mmr 

ot his liberty deserves the strongest condemnation of this House. No- 
body should be deprived of his valued right of citizenship and liberty— on 
mere suspicion, however strong— that is a proposition which admits of no 
compromise. Sir, one great argument against the release of those poli- 
tical prisoners is that On several occasions in the past when steps had 
been taken to release them, there was a recrudescence of terrorist crime. 
May 1 know from the Government if it is their case that these 2,500' 
detenus are the identical sot of persons, this fixed number, who arc 
a ways responsible for these terrorist outrages? Is it their contention 
that, so long ns these people are kept in detention, terrorist outrages de- 
crease, hut the moment they are sot at liberty, these crimes increase or 
there, is a fresh recrudescence of terrorist crimes? Certainly, such an 
argument is not only fallacious, hut simply ridiculous. The reason must 
be looked for lav deeper than on the surface. The Government have 
never probed into the question as they ought to have done. They have 
simply tinkered with the situation. After all, it does not pay anybody 
to gamble with one’s life, to risk his liberty or to risk his all. Why i's 
-it that young boys aud girls enter upon a 'scheme of murder and assassin- 
ation on' a wide scale? They ought to look fo r reasons far deeper. Have 
they tried to apply their mind to the broader issues, to the real causes 
which have brought about such a condition of things in this country? 
Sir, whenever there is a defect in the Constitution, we find from the 
. history of political movements, there is discontent, and as soon as dis- 
. content munifem itself, repression follows, and then there is greater dis- 
content and wider manifestation of it, and greater repression is pursued, 
.and thus the vicious circle moves on. If they had taken the trouble to. 
.analyse and get into the root cause of this trouble, and if they had tried 


to remo,vi> them earlier, probably they, would not have been faced -with 
the present situation. Up till now, v T e have heard nothing from the 
■Government of India except a stray passage from the Government of 
Bengal to say that they are applying thoir mind to the problem. Sir, 
terrorism cannot be cured by terrorism alone, something else has to be 
, done, and the root cause is economic distress. Sir, it is no surprise 
that, of all the provinces in Tndia, my province of Bengal 'is the most- 
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famished province; all the nation-building departments liavo been prac- 
tically starved. If the bulk of the revenue of n. province is spent on the 
salaries and -allowances of Government officials, the military and the 
police, if there is no scope for youngmen to enter upon industrial or other 
kinds of useful careers which will enable them to face the battle of life, 
what -should these youngmen do? The Government harm always tried to 
squeeze out as much money as they could, with the result that there has 
been acute economic distress in the country, which is the breeding ground 
of discontent and terrorism. If they had applied their minds to solve the 
economic problems of the country, if they had opened out new avenues, 
new careers for our youngmen, the situation would certainly have been 
different today 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta): The Honourable 
Member’s time is up. , ' 

1 Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra ; if that, is so, Sir, I will close now. I 
conclude by Saying , that this policy of detention, without trial is a policy 
■which stands self-condemned. It is repugnant, to all notions of justice 
and righteousness, It- is, indeed a surprise, that Sessions Judges in this 
country arc called upon to do duties , which , are So revolting- tri their judi- 
cial instincts. Recently, Sir, wo jhad an adjournment motion in th : B 
House about the ban on the return of Mr. Subhash, Chandra- Bose, and 
what was the nttitute of the Government? The theory , of potential cul- 
prit was trotted out. Mi’. Subhash Chandra Bose has been banished 
from the land of his birth for his patriotism, and when he wants to come 
back to his own country, we are told that lie is such a potential danger, 
such a potential menace to this country that the whole of the atmosphere 
will be changed to such an extent that there will be 1 disaster -rind chaos 
ill' the country. ' My friend, Mr. Witherington, was telling us today that 
"these deteuus'are potential terrorists and that thoro nro great potentialities 
'of dariger. Sir, I say, tlnit every man has potcnt f alit>ies of both good and 
bac[ ifi him. Is it , his ' contention that because a man has soma poten- 
tialities of ' evil in him, he should be put into jail indefinitely, and that 
my , Honourable friend, Mr. Withering-ton, and his friends only be left to 
lenjoy, unch'artered liberty to get on merrily in this country and to , do, what- 
ever they 'like with it and the 350 millions of people? Sir, I would,, there- 
fore, ask' my Honourable friends to support this Resolution, because it , is 
a vindication, of a principle, , it is, a vindication of justice, .and, on grounds 
, of justice, on grounds of equity and on grounds of humanity, I would, ask 
them 'to support this Resolution . (Loud Applause.) 

. ,, Dr. J. H. Hutton {Assam : • Nominated Official): Mr. Deputy Bresi- 
,d,ent, as ,a representative of the -Assam Government, I oppose this 1 Reso- 
lution. ] The Government of Assam has always held the view that pre- 
vention is better .than -cure, and it is supported in their opinion, I main- 
■tipn, . by the, general public, of Assam. When the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act was- before -the -Assam Council, a motion for circulation was 
.rejected; by 83 votes to- 14, a.motion- to- refer it to a Select ’Committee Was 
'(rejected by, -29 votes -to- 19, andrnn amendment to the effect that it- should 
remain, ihl.foreelfor-itWo iyears-, only- was- also’ rejected by 35 vote's to ,; 9, 
and, of these 35,wotes, only-9 were either Ministers or official Members. 
•That,- I think, -is .pf Oof. in, itself -that .Assam as a* whole does not regard 
Ith&iAcii uncffir, -which: These, persons have been detained as if desperately 
unjust law 
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Mr. S. Satyanaurti (Marinis Gity: Non-MuhammacUin Urban): How 
old its that Council ? 


Dr. J. H. Hutfon: i The one point, [ think, in favour of the Crimhial 
Law Am oi id men t- Act is the results it shows. The Honourable Member 
from Svlhcit said that there was no terrorism in I lis district. I very 
nmeh doubt if t^e Law - Member in Assam, who also belongs to Sylhet 
district, will agree with him. I may tell illy Honourable- friend that I 
think the Law Member of Assam himself examined the cases of those 
detenus that we have ’in Assam. 1 think there are only three under 
detention at present in jail, and that lie was satisfied that it is necessary 
to detain them. Then, the Honourable, Member from Svlhefc said that 
thex’e wore no .outrages or political crimes at all in his district; 1 would 
remind him of - the occurrences at Kaligliat, at Umednngar' and at Jal- 
dulrha, 1 and T think it is not insignificant that when; I think, ten Sylheties 
were -arrested after the Act was passed in 1034, it made an immediate 
change in the number of political crimes in the province. 1 Further, it 
reduced at once -the number of thefts of firearms; the number of suck 
eases reported in' the Province is as follows: 

Tn 1030, llarc ' were 40 eases. 1 
hi 1901, there were 40 cases, 
in 1932, Llir-re wee ,55 cases. 


In 1933, there weio 41 cases 

And it wtis the information of the Government that a very large number 
of , these thefts were of a political nature: but, alter we put away some 
principal yonti'tw or rather foci focuses, if L may speak of a person, as a 
focus, -of political crime, the figure came down to 17 cases only. 

Then, - the Honourable Member talked also about the length of the 
detention. 1 -think it- is within his .knowledge that the Government of 
Assam released, at least six detenus , last, autumn from, detention in- ]>d. 
substituting restriction in their villages, and I have not thodesast doubt, 
and l don’t think he has any either, that, as soon, as the Government are 
satisfied that restriction to their villages- can be relaxed without in- 
creasing crime, those restrictions on their movements will also be lemoy- 
ed, -.-A, 


Then, Sir, the last speaker argued that if some particular persons were 
removed from pursuing their political activities, if they were kept away 
from political activities, there would be no decrease in political 6rmie. 
That at any’ rate, Sir, is not the experience of Assam. In regard to- the 
district df Sylhet, I may say that when certain' persons, who were well- 
known 1 to tlie police and to the Government were put under restraint 
political brinies decreased 1 in number, and the fear is that, if" they, armlet 
oiit again those crimes "will increase/ It is better that a few persons 
should bo kept under detenti/m ' than they should be allowed, to -murder 
-others and' should then be hanged for doing so, it saves' double lives. -, 
Mr.‘ -Sham Lai (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan) k Sir, I rise_ to 
support the Jtesol-ution moved by my Honourable fticnfl, Mr. Mohan I> 
Si t 4 position, so far a-: the government are concerned is that 
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.detention of these 2,. '500 men that the situation has improved. We ought 
not to release these persons if the situation is had, we ought not to 
release these, persons if the situation is good. This is arguing in a circle, 
and 1 do not think we can reach any result, and there can be any time 
when it can ho said that the situation has improved, am), even if tho situ- 
ation has improved, it would he. credited to the action taken by the 
(.lovernmeut . There used to he the argument that these persons, who 
have been detained, are nnf, revolutionaries or terrorists, hut, as quoted 
ibv jou, from the reports of 1 934 and 193a, they are potential anarchists. 
They have, got leaning towards terrorism, hut today the argument is actu- 
ally advanced that they are actual terrorists and that preventive action 
has been taken against them. The position is really this — can these 
persons remains in detention on the cx parte reports of police officers? 
How long is this detention to continue, and the third point is, even if 
the situation in the country improves, should they be released’. Mr. 
Hands, from Bengal, clearly stated that there is every sympathy with 
those persons who have been detained, and it is, after all, not a pleasant 
task to keep them in detention, but the circumstances compel the Govern- 
ment and ho. has put the ease of tho Government. 

As Mr. Aney remarked, Mr. Hands has got hands, hut the Govern- 
ment he represents have got no heart. They cannot feel’ at any tome 
that the time, has arrived when those young men detained without trial 
should either be put on their trial or released. His arguments are that, 
in committing a terrorist crime, elaborate preparations are to he made. 
Tile place is to be selected, the time lias to be selected and tho habits' 
of the person who is to bo murdered has got to be studied; tho place of 
: shelter is to be selected, and it would be criminal on the part of the 
Government having information in llieir possession that n terrorist crime 
is going- to he committed and there are some persons against whom there 
is information, if they did not detain them. That is the case. These 
things are done secretly. Generally, the information is obtained from 
members of the .party, and if wc put the members of the party in the 
witness box, there is risk of their being murdered. That is the "position 
.of the Government for the present. The position of the Government is 
that at one stage these 2,500 persons were party to the crime. They 
were accessories before the act or accessories aftor the act, and it was 
in order to prevent the commission of the crime that these persons we’e 
kept under detention. 'Now, let us take the argument as correct that, 
nt one time the Government had information with regard to these per- 
sons that thev were in some way connected with revolutionary crime, and’ 
it was in order to prevent the commission of the crime that this action 
was taken. I would submit that, as a matter of fact, if they had been 
-put on trial before any Court, they would have got two or three or four 
years, because they were only accessories before the crime and by this 
time they would have served their sentences. With regard to. the per- 
sons who .actually committed the crime and whom you put before the 
Court, they would have also served their sentences' and they would be liv- 
ing us free men now. Now, are. these men to be detained for li £ e ?■ What 
is the criterion? How and when are they to be released? The position 
of the Government is that, these men are to' be judged by their antece- 
dents and no,f their .menial attitude in jq.il: Then, I put the question, 
when will the time come for their release? When there-- is quiet and 
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there is no revolutionary crime, you say it is due to the action of the 
Government. If antecedents are to bo the sole criterion, then when are 
they to be released^ That is file first question. 

With regard to the second question, Air. Hands has clearly stated 
that they get information from party-members. it is the police who 
make the report that they have got information from a memocr of the 
parity. _ How art!* the Government satisfied that tiic information which 
the police have got is from a member of the party? If a person gives 
you information and if an assurance '» given to him that lie will not be 
put in Court, and that he could not, be subjected to cross examination 
if therq; is that sense of security, then the informer or the so-called mem- 
ber of the party will be inclined to concoct evidence and invent any 
story he likes. "It is in order to decide whether you have actually got 
information from a police informer who makes a living by making false 
reports or whether he has actually got information from a pe.son who 
is a member of the party or whether be is an agent provocateur that we 
want the matter to be brought before 1 a Court of law. If all these police 
reports were to be believed, there is no use of a trial. You sav it would 
have been criminal on the part of the Government if they had sat quiet 
when they have definite information before them. Now, Sir, this pre- 
ventive action can be taken only when the atmosphere warrants such 
action. When there ate no crimes and no crimes are apprehended, where 
ig the hitch in producing these men before the Court and poducing your 
evidence and get them convicted? Where is the necessity for preventive 
action at this stage? Preventive action inklit be noi essary for you at 
the time when they were actually arrested, and I think it is the cons- 
■ ciousness of the weakness of their case that prevents them from bringing 
the case before the Court. My position is this. Any number of argu- 
ments can be invented, but really it is the conscience of the Government 
itself, that, is concerned. The Government having suppressed the liber- 
ties of the people, having suppressed the free express'on of a inion of the 
people, knowing full well that they are not a jiopular Government, ai'e 
afraid of their own shadow; they are afraid of everybody, they Euspect 
everybody, they begin to think that every young man who has got any 
patriotic feeling is a revolutionary; tint ; s the mentality of the Gov- 
ernment. (Hear, hear.) Otherwise, these people are quite innocent. 

Now, Sir, I quote a specific ease, and 1 put it to the House, and the 
House can judge. The Honourable Member lias quoted some cases,' 
and now 1 can quote one ease. There was a case of one Mr. Iqbn] Krishna 
llama Krishna booksellers, and the Honourable the Home M mber can 
note and ascertain if it is a fact or not. Now, this man was arested and 
convicted for the possession of a revolver and sentenced to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. He was acquitted by the H ; gh Court and’ the 
Judge held that the revolver had been planted in his house. He was 
acquitted, and, then, after he had been acquitted, a watch was kept ever 
him. Tho police was after him. If he wfcmt to his shop, a C. I. D. man 
would sit. there. If he went out for a walk, a C. I. D. man would follow 
him. He was being shadowed . every minute, and he could not do-' any 
business. If he wanted to open a shop, they would stand in h ; s way, 
and thev won’t let him do anv business. lie had a passport for England 
which he, got in 1930. He eluded the police, he. went to England, the 
police could not find him, and his brother told the C I. D. that he bad 
.gone to England. He went to England, he learnt printing and became 
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an expert ijx printing, and now Jus in in Madras in charge of some printing' 
work getting Its. 400 a month, (Hear, hear.) Now,, ii the position had 
remained on thus of his being shadowed by the police, he might at any 
time have been detained under some of these numerous enactments or 
under Regulation 111 of 1818, and In's career would have been marred. 
He 1ms now returned, and, of course, he is teaching,, printing to other 
persons also. Now, exactly tho same is the position with regard to those 
detenus. We do not know how many careers this Government have 
marred of countless, brilliant young men, who, sins, arc prevented from 
learning any craft or business and who might, hut for the action of the- 
Government, have proved very useful and profitable citizens of tlit; coun- 
try. Therefore, the pos’Tion is this. It has been made out that the Gov- 
ernment get the eases tested. {Sir, we lawyers know what these ex parte 
decisions are. "Let us not assume that the judges tire not honest. But 
let us take up the position that if cx parte judgments are to be given, 

I think such judgments cannot be relied upon. In how many instances, 
if the defendant does not appear, cases are simply as a matter of course 
decreed ! It has been argued for the Government, — well, those persons 
have been detained on information given by the police which the Govern- 
ment consider to be reliable. If that were the source of informatw, — 
ahd I do not suv that the Government are very desirous or anxious to 
keep those persons in detention — it certainly does not show that the Gov- 
ernment are not or cannot be misled. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta): The Honourable 
Member's time is up. 

Mr. [Sham Lai: And, Sir, just as a Government cun be misled, r so a 
judge can be misled, and, therefore, it is that this procedure of a trial has 
been provided. I think, therefore, if this Government have got any re- 
gard for the laws of justice or for a fair trial, it is tho duty of the Gov- 
ernment to release these prisoners detained without trial, without any 
delay, and should not keep them in jail for such a long time without trial. 
Sir, -I support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Sir, before I address myself to 
the main question raised in this Resolution, I should like to answer 
very ,, briefly one or two observations mode by previous speakers, 
and if, the lirst speaker whose observations I refer to is, Sir, 
yourself, I trust I shall do so with the respect due both to your position- 
as a Member and to the high position you now occupy. It was observed 
in -the. course of your speech,. Sir, that the detenus are kept under 
restraint, only because they are potential, and not actual, terrorists. 
Well, that, I admit, is true to this extent that they arc potcnlia)' 
terrorists in the sense that .if they were free they would commit terrorist 
outrages, but they are restrained from doing so by the fact that they are 
not -free.' The argument pursued a little further would come to this that, 
as -these people are only kept -under restraint ’because, they are “potential 
terrorists”,’ therefore you ought to release them and you ought to take 
no action 1 against ’ them- until they have committed a murder. Sir, that 
is not -an argument which I can for a moment accept. ■’ 

! [At this, stage, Mr. President ("The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) > 
resinned the Chair.} 
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Tlic second lioiut taken, Hir, was that, it is liard. on these detenus that 
their freedom should depend on circumstances outside their own control, 
that is to say, on the state of the country and not on their own possible 
reformation. Noun that argument is refuted by the fact that releases- 
are. continually taking place, that the Form of detention is being steadily 
relaxed, that more men are being allowed to go into home domicile or 
village domicile, and that the number kept under detention is steadily 
declining, and, ,\\ ithin the last fev\ months, the figures 1 quoted the 
other day showed that the decline has been rapid. At the present, 
moment, the number either in jaiL or detention camps is according to the 
latest figures just over* 1,100. T have not with me the figures for other 
lorms of detention, but 1 can assure the House that it is steadily’ declining 
and that the decline in recent months since terrorist outrages of a serious 
nature have bfion stopped has been rapid. 

That brings me to another point The Honourable Member for the* 
Chittagong Division said that, things were quietening down and' it was 
months since there had been any serious incident. Well, Sir, it, is a 
common say mg that one is inclined to miss the very thing that happens 
under your nose, and the Honourable Member should have been aware 
that the latest incident, and T think a very serious and significant 
incident, took place only three days ago in his own constituency. At a 
village called Feni, in the Noukhnli district, an escaped detenu was 
arrested after putting up a desperate tight with the police and he was 
on that occasion in Mu* company of an absconder whose name has not 
been given, but of whose identity I personally have very little doubt, 
who is one of the most dangerous terrorists in the whole, province. That 
incident is significant, not only’ because the, man was fully armed and 
put up a fight, but also because he was himself a man who had been 
under detention, but had escaped from detention, 

So much. Sir, for those, two speeches. Now, 1 would like the House 
to believe that, l entirely share the feeling that detention without trial 
is per Hr an odious thing in the eyes of law. 13111- that feeling must be 
qualified by a regard to the circumstances under which Government have 
had to have resort to this admittedly exceptional and admittedly extreme 
measure. Tn the first place, T v mild like the House to remember that 
the ordinarv law presupposes that, the great majority of the population 
are prepared to support the law and are lendy to see, and will help 
in seeing, the wrong-doer punished. That has most emphatically not been 
the case m Bengal during the last five or six years. It is only lately 
that has begun We have had to face a situation when not only a very 
large section of the population was definitely hostile, but I should say it is 
no exaggeration to state that in certain districts tho majority of the popula- 
tion was so terrorised and so frightened by the activity of the terrorists that 
the\ were definitely afraid to support the law in consequence the* law 
had quite clearly and without any doubt broken down. In those cimun- 
stunees. Sir. not- in order to punish, but in order to prevent, further 
outrages, i Government wore compelled to arm themselves with cxcep- 
tioniif powers granted to them by perfectly constitutional means through 
the Legislature and they have had to use those exceptional powers. So- 
much, ^Sir, for iho theoretical objection to detention without trial. 

T would ask the House to observe for one moment the wording of 
the Resolution. We are advised to release or direct the release of all 

K 
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persons detained without i rial. We are not advised -let the House mark 
the words — we are not advised to put them uu their trial, we, are not 
advised to take measures to expedite their release, a process which 1 
should say is steadily going on, hut we are advised to release here and 
now and all at once all the prisoners detained without trial. What would 
he the result. Wlnit has experience shown would lie the result ol such 
a release? On three occasions we have had in the past U general release, 
a general amnesty of detenus One occasion was on ihu expiry oil the 
Defence ot India Act in 11)19 Early in 1920, , all the internees were 
released, and what happened? Within a, year or two, there was a serious 
recrudescence of terrorist, outrages and perhaps the most serious feature 
of that period from 1020-1924 was that the terrorists during those years 
succeeded in penntrafing inside iho Congress organisation. r It was in 1924 
that the Bengal Provincial Congress first passed a Resolution eulogising 
the murderer of Mr. Day. In 11)28-24, there was u very serious recrude- 
scence of terrorist crimes, the most notable ease being the armed dacoity 
in Chittagong. Then, Government had again to take special measures 
in 1924 by means of an Ordinance which subsequently became a, "Regular 
Act. Between 1924-28, a considerable number of persons, about two 
hundred, were put under restraint, and, during that period of four years, 
only one outrage occurred. T>\ September, 1928, again, for a second 
time, all the detenus were released. (Interruption.) 1 always know when 
my arguments are unpalatable by the mmiboi of interruptions. Coming 
to 1939, riie terrorists had by ilieu again organised their plans, and, two 
years after their release, they begun once again the most serious and 
grave series of outrages beginning in April 1930 wilb the Chittagong 
armoury raid which ns the House will remember was a most' formidable 
and well organised raid resulting in several murders. It. was not till 4932 
that again special measures were taken, and gradually this serious out- 
break of crime was brought undei control. It, is thus clear that as the 
Bengal executive wore armed hv its Legislature with special powers and 
as they steadily applied those powers, crime steadily decreased, hut when 
the pressure was relaxed, there was nn immediate recrudescence of crime. 
If we were foolish enough lo disregard' the lessons of experience three 
times impressed upon us and to accept this Resolution and release the 
whole of these detenus, who could have the slightest doubt that, there 
would be another immediate recrudescence of serious terrorist crimes? 
In that sense, my Honourable Mend, Mr. Witherington, was perfectly 
entitled to say that a vote for this Resolution was a vote for terrorism. 

Some Honourable Members: No, no. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : He is perfectly entitled to say that 
if Government acted on this Resolution, there would undoubtedly he a 
recrudescence of. murder- 

Some Honourable Members: You are wrong. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Three tames I have been right and 
have been proved to be right. 

Mr. S. Satyamurfci : You may succeed the fourth time! 
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The Honourable Sir Henr}' Craik: A man who deliberately disregards 
the lessons of experience in that way .... 

Pandit Krishna ^ECant Malaviya (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: 
Non-Muhnmnmdan Rural): Why do you disregard the lessons of history? 

■ffhe Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I cannot describe him in polite 
language. 


Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: I will specify him when 1 reply 

% 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Let mu take one other point. The 
supporters of this Resolution are all Members of the Congress Party and 
that fact scums to me. to be somewhat, significant. There would be no 
support for such a Resolution and there has never been such a Resolution 
ever tabled in the Bengal Legislative Council. No doubt Honourable 
Members will retort to that; “Because there are no Congressmen in the 
Bengal Legislative Council”. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: The Bengal Legislative Council has been given 
extension after extension, for the past ‘■’even years. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: That only shows that the only 
people who sympathise with the detenus are Congressmen. The Bengal 
Legislative Council, as I pointed out the other day, has passed by a 
sweeping majority every Act necessary to strengthen the hands of the 
executive . 


Sardar Sant Singh: We do not deny the existence of reactionaries in 
this country. 


Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: They are all rewarded by extension of 
their life in the Bengal Legislative Council 


The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: There is another significant fact in 
this connection It has boon proved to the hilt that many Members of 
the Congress were concerned in and convicted of terrorist crimes. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: Question. 

The Honourable ' Sir Henry Craik : It has been proved to the hilt 
The Honourable the Law Member quoted, I think, 56 cases in which 
such convictions had been recorded. 

Mr, Mohan Lai Saksena: Do you refer to the Congress Party in the 
Assembly ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member will have a right of reply. Let him not interrupt- now. 

K 2 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: It U said that Government are. 
making too much of tliuso terrorist crimes and that they are making an 
unnecessary fuss over flic murder of a few officials. Well, the actual 
figures since i960 of officials murdered were 24, "injured IKf, of non- 
officials murdered 20 and injured 44. These officials and non-officials 
comprise, every class of the community 1ml one There have been 
.Europeans, both officials and non-officials, — Anglo-Indians, both official 
and non-official, — Muhammadans, Hindus and women. Among the 
officials, inane of the lower grades such as school masters, railway 
emjiloyees, postmen, motor car drivers and as 1 <say several women. Can. 
any Honourable' Member of this House mention to me a single cus? in 
which a member of the (.'on gross has been the victim of a terrorist out- 
rage? 

Mi', Sri Frakasa (Allahabad anil Jhmwi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
lluralj : In h enures, three Congressmen were shot down. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Can any Honourable Member of the 
House mention a single ease in which the house of a Congressman was 
subject to dacoity? There have been numerous cases of daeoitios and 
numerous oases of murders in this period. 


Mr. Sri Frakasa: The police committed three daooitiea in my house 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Among the list of persons murdered 
or injured, among the. list of victims of daeoilies and robberies, there is 
never the name of a Congressman;. Tin* point is tin's 'hat the nul,* 
section of the community that is immune from terrorist outrages is the 
Congress, and it is not surprising that they want to have the terrorists 
released. In the ease of the Honourable Member who has moved this 
Resolution, lie is always ready to sympathise with the terrorist whether 
he is in detention or whether lie lias been convicted by a Court. He 
was, I believe, many years ago a very active member of a body called 
the Kakori Defence Association, and even when the persons convicted of 
those abominable crimes had been sentenced and had appealed in vain 
to the High Court, he pursued with every land ol vigour his attempts 
to get them clemency at the hands of the executive. One of those Kakori 
convicts, not a detenu but a man convicted in Court of the most heinous 
crimes of organising dacoity and murder, again commanded the active 
sympathy of the Honourable the Mover the other day when he went on 
hunger strike in order to blackmail Government in accede to certain com- 
pletely preposterous demands. The Honourable gentleman’s sympathy 
is so Wide that it extends oVen io those terrorist convict s. in; the 
Andamans. He asked to bo allowed to go then specially in order tie 
inquire into their grievances. They are a ' handful of about three or four 
hundred amongst some five or six thousand other convicts. He is not 
interested in the other convicts; he is only interested in the terrorists. 
It is idle to pretend in the ease of the Honourable the Mover that it is 
merely on a point of principle that he cannot hear (ho thought of deten- 
tion without trial. He is equally interested and equally sympathetic to 
the terrorist whether he has been convicted after trial or whether be is 
detained without trial. The Honourable gentleman quoted his own 
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■experience. Nine times, he Roasted iwoudlv, hurl he been convicted, and 
every time, he said, oil false evidence, every time on the evidence of a 
police informer or spy. Now. I rather like to follow up these rash 
assertions, and so 1 sent lor the judgments m the eases of some of the 
Honourable Member's convictions. 1 seemed seven of the nine, and I 
rend the judgments with some care. In no case was there any mention of 
any, witness who can by any stretch of imagination he culled a police spy. 
The witnesses wore nearly all uniformed policemen or a magistrate on 
duty. In every single ease there was no defence. In two or three cases, 
the accused himself admitted the commission of the offence and in every 
case the offence was one that was committed in the sight of some 
hundreds of people. And yet wc are told that this system is so wicked 
that even the Honourable Member to convicted and wrongly convicted 
nine times on ttio evidence of police spies. The judgments which I have 
read, as I say, with some care entirely failed to corroborate any statement 
of tire sort. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: Sir, may I interrupt the Honourable Member? 


Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur "Rahim) : The Honourable 
Member will have a chance to reply. 


The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I now come to another proof of the 
Honourable Member’s sympathy and the Congress sympathy with the 
detenus. They organised a. Bengal Detenus' Day and made a great splash 
about it in the papers. The actual day was the 10th May, 1935. In 
spite of the efforts of the All-India Congress Committee, the clay was a 
lamentable “flop”. The total amount of money subscribed from the 
whotg of India, according to my information came to about Rs. 10,000. 
Of that, Rs. 7,000 was collected in Bombay, the home of the rich, and 
only about R's- 150 in Bengal. In two places in Bombav, an appeal for 
funds produced the magnificent total of Its, 2.300. But the meetings 
decided, — they were meetings of the Congress Socialist Party of which 
T understand the Honourable the Mover is an ornament, — the meetings 
decided that Rs 1,000 of that sum, or rather less than half, was to be 
despatched to Bengal. Es. 400 was debited to expenses and Es. 900 
was to go to the funds of the Congress Socialist. Party. I wonder how 
much of it reached the detenus. In Madras, two meetings were held in 
Madras City and the total sum subscribed was Rs. 28. In the Punjab, 
there was no enthusiasm and in fact (wo Congressmen, — ancl I under- 
stand quite, respectable Congressmen, — thought that the whole thing was 
a great mistake and wrote to the papers and said so. They addressed 
the All-Tndia Congress Committee and said: 

“Tfc does not behove the Congress to organise the celebration of ‘Detenu Day’ which 
is being widely interpreted as indicating sympathy and support of the Congress tor 
terrorism.” 

(Interruption from Snrdar Rant Singh.) 


This was in a loiter sent to the newspapers by two gentlemen named 
'Snrdar Boota Singh and Lain Hari Ram, both Congressmen: 

‘‘Although Congress may have no such intentions, as pointed out by you, there is 
no denying the fact that such a celebration is a great, concession to the detenus who 
are in mil on account of their complicity with terrorism, whether supposed oi real. 
This policy of placating a few Congressmen to the detriment of true principles will e 
"■ready harmful and the sooner it is abandoned the better. 
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I venture to tliink that that was pretty sound aclviee, and I venture to 
think that if, insieud ol constantly showing on evgry possible occasion 
thoir sympathy with ilie detenus, with potential or actual murderers, in 
this way, if the Congress had come down boldly on the other side us they 
did a good many years ago, it would have been far better for the country. 
The fact is, Sir, that so far* as terrorism is concerned, rfbes Congress as' a 
body luis not only failed to give any definite lead, but thoir nebulous 
attitude affords some real justification for doubts as to their inolives in 
failing to do so. bio long ago as Mu\, It'; 5 1 , a- a meeting of the Congress 
at Ttunchi resolutions wen* passed demanding the release of do.teiy.is, the 
repeal of nil repressive laws, the closing down of the Andamans as a 
prison for convicted terrorists; hut the resolution failed (** say one single 
word in condemnation of the outrages and murders which were at that 
time constantly happening. A few days later, on the 8th May of that 
year, there was the abortive attempt to assassinate the Governor of Bengal 
at Darjeeling. On th,e tfitli and 17tli Ma\. that is. eight days after that 
attempted murder, a meeting of the All-Indin Congress Committee took 
place at Patna. There was then clear evidence, published evidence in 
the papers regarding the conspiracy to murder the Governor. The All- 
India Congress Committee passed various resolutions. It totally 
ignored that outrage. Jt failed to say one word in condemnation of 
terrorism as a whole. Plus that omission ever been made good? No 
Member opposite can produce a resolution of the Congress as a whole 
condemning terrorism within the last five years. It may have been 
condemned — T do not say it has not been — -by individual members, but. no 
individual condemnation .... 

Mr. M. S. Aney; It has been condemned by the All-Tndia Congress 
Committee. 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali (Delhi: General): It has been condemned times out 
of number. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: No, Sir, it has not. It is not 
enough to say that individual members of the Congress have condemned it, 
but Congress as an organisation has given no indication, no lead, against 
terrorism. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: This is very unfair. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Whatever improvement has taken 
place in the general attitude in Bengal — and I am glad to say that there 
has been improvement, bub not so great as some Members' have made 
out — whatever improvement has taken place in Bengal, the Congress lias 
played very little part in bringing it about, and until they take a definite 
stand against this abominable form of crime, it seems to me that their claim 
that their policy is based only on non-violence must fail to carry convic- 
tion. Until we know definitely that the Congress as an organisation will 
really oppose terrorism and will do its best to stamp it out, I say that there 
can be no general release of the detenus. Gradual releases will go on as 
they are going on now, but, for a general amnesty and the risks which 
such a policy involves, we must wait till there is' some far greater, far 
more drastic, far more revolutionary change than has yet occurred in 
public feeling in Bengal. (Loud and Prolonged Applause.) 
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(Some Honourable: Members rose to speak.) 

Mr. President (^Pho Honourable Sir Abdur Italrim): II the Honourable 
tilt 1 Mover h isiiei- tn reply, be can do so now. 

Maul ana Bhaukat Ali (Cities of the United Provinces: Muhammadan 
Urban): With yftur permission, Sir, I would like to hike part 'in this 
debate. 

Mr. President (The 'Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): If the Honourable 
Mo\c.t wishes to reply, lie can do so; otherwise the debate is closed. 

Ml'. M. A sal Ali: There lias been no suggestion for closure from any 
side. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member is in charge, and it is in accordance with the ordinary practice 
that ho, on behalf of Government, should wind up the debate subject to the 
reply by the Mover. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: On a joint of order, Sir, No Member is in charge 
of this Resolution. Tt is our Resolution. 

Mr. President (The Honourable. Kir Abdur Rahim) : The Chair means 
lie is in charge of the subject. The Chair is merely following the ordinary 
practice. 

Iflx, Mohan Lai Saksena: Sir, I hope you will extend a reasonable 
time to me so that I may be able to reply to nil the points that have, 
been made by the ITonourable the Homo Member. The first tiling that 
ho, said was about the wording of the Resolution. Ho guyo the impression 
that if the IIoa'i lution had been worded otherwise than it lias boon and 
if wo had ashed Government to expoAi'-e the release of political prisoners 
after considering on eh case, on its moms, ho might have accepted it. Rut 
I Want io tell the House, that only the other day a Resolution wus brought 
in the Council ol Plate by Rai Bahadur Laia Mathura Prasad Mehrotra. 
That Resolution only wanted the cases to be examined by a judicial 
committee consisting of Judges, but it was not accepted by Government 
in the Council of State. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: It was not aoeejited by the Council 
of State. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: Government did not accept it. If Honour- 
able Members wiU read the speech of the Heme Secretary, they will 
find that lie did not want to accept the Resolution. So 1 hope Honour- 
able Members Will not be carried away by the arguments of the Home 
Member. 

The second point that he raised was that no such Resolution was ever 
moved in tlio Bengal Council and that these prisoners were being detained 
statutorily, because their detention has been approved by laws enacted by 
the Bengal Council. I know— and Honourable Members here know- 
how long that Council has been in existence. It was elected in 1929 foi 
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a term of three years, since then, its life has been extended from year to 
year, and it is still going on, and it will go on unless ( fovormneiit are 
■compelled to dissolve the Council statutorily. But, what is the verdict of 
the public there? There was -an Assembly election there, ami all the 
■candidates vere Congressmen. Leave the Congressmen alone. The TTon- 
umible tbo Home Member said that this Resolution ha* been supportfed 
only by members of tlic Congress Party. May 1 know it Mr. Amvnr-ul- 
Azim, who has been voting all along with Government, is a member ot 
the Congress party? Does he not come from Beligul, and what lias lie 
got to say ? He said that Co\ eminent ought to change their policy, and 
L think the Honourable Member was unfair in saying that this Resolution 
has no supporters other than the members of the Congress Party. Who is 
Mr. Mathura Prasad Mehrotra, Member of the Council of State? He 'is 
a ialukdar, he has got his stake in the laud, lie is u man who can be. a 
victim of the terrorists, there can be dneoities in his house, but still lm 
brought this Resolution in the Council of State. So it is entirely wrong 
and misleading to say that this policy is being supported by no section of 
opinion excepting the Congress 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: 1 sa'id nothing of the kind. 


Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: Then, Sir, it does not lie m the mouth of 
one who Ins been llouting the verdict of the Assembly every. day to wiv 
that this Resolution has been opposed by the Bengal Council,, find that 
otherwise action would have been taken? Was not this, question raised 
during the budget discussion on tlic Home Department issue? Did mit 
the Home Member make a speech that very day— probably he de n erect 
the \en speech which he had prepared I'm Ibis llesolutioii and jjlt-oi 
hearing his speech the House passed a vote against the Home Member. 
Honourable Members should not be misled into believing llmt a vote lor 
this Resolution will be a vote of confidence in tlic terrorists. Nothing ot 
the kind. When, the other (lay, after the speech of the Honourable 
the Home Member, the House passed that motion, d does not mean it 
was a vote of confidence in the terrorists. It is a vote for justice and an 
play, it is a vote for the vindication of the civic rights and liberties ot the 
people which Englishmen value so much. It is a vote, again, lor humanity 
and good conscience. It will be a vote for future better relations between 
the people of this country and that of Great Britain, bo 1 hope tliai 
Honourable Members will not be misguided by the Home Members 
argument. 

Then, Sir, the Home Member came forward and said, tliat so far ^is 
he (meaning myself) was 
1 P,M - sympathies were always for 
those detained, but for those who hod 
say that since wo have come 
for a change of heart, but 


concerned individually, his 
the terrorists — not only for 
been convicted. I can only 
here we hav,o been looking forward 
leaving the change of heart alone, 


there is no change even of vision. The. vision is jaundiced 
with power and prejudice, jaundiced with fear, mistrust and suspicion, 
jaundiced with hatred and haughtiness, jaundiced to such an extent that 
every -peaceful activity appears to be red to the Honourable the Llome 
Mein her. Even avowedly declared peaceful associations like the Enmiai 
Khichnatgar and the Hindustani Seva Hal are. according to him, allied 
with terromrrrand Communism. "ffis vision is jaundiced to such an extent 
that every activity on our part, whether it be in the shape of questions to 
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bring to the notice of the (uivornmcnt the sufferings and hardships of 
those detained or whether it bo tin endeavour on the part of the Members 
of f lie House to get first-hand information regarding the conditions of 
detention in Bengal or regarding the administration, of repressive laws 'in 
Bengal, or whether it be to raise some money to help those who have not 
been provided for and who are the victims of this repressive policy of the, 
■Government, all these activities seem to him to he inspired by one motive 
and one. motive alone, namely, sympathy for terrorism. 1 submit that 
that is not so. These things appears so to him, because his vision is 
jaundiced, and unless that is removed, he will hold the same opinion. 1 
have come to believe that the Honourable the Home Member and the 
Government of India, as constituted at present, are incapable of learning 
anything from Abe past or looking ahead lo the future. We have asked 
the Government to have a dispassionate diagnosis oi the causes of the 
present discontent and unrest. Wo have told them that Communism 
and terrorism are merely a symptom of a deep-rooted disease. 

(At this stage, the Honourable Member paused for a minute.) 

Mir. in view of the sweeping attacks which the Government have 
made on the Congress, the debate should not have been closed without 
giving a further opportunity to the Congress Party to participate in the 
debate. The Congress Party, therefore, records its protest by declining to 
take any further part in the proceedings of the Assembly in connection 
with this Resolution. (Laughter from liio Oliionil Benches and Opposition 
'Applause,.). 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: Sir, In order lo remove certain nnscuncep-" 
tion I think J owe it to myself and to Honourable Members to tell the. 
House under what circumstances, wlwn I was occupying the Chair, 1 
oiilloil on Sir I-Tenrv Craik to speak. I was never told that he was replying. 
Several gentlemen stood up, and out of respect for him as Hoiflo Member 
and as a senior Member, 1 called upon him to speak. It, was not my 
idea to close the debate. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) • As J have already 
stated, the ordinary practice is on a Resolution like this for the Honourable 
Member of the Government who is in charge oi the subject to wind up the 
'debate, subject tc, a reply from the Mover of the Resolution ; and finding 
that the Honourable Sir Henry Craik, the Home, Member, -was winding up 
the debate I followed the ordinary practice- otherwise he would have lost 
tlio right, tint Government enjoy under the pi notice, of winding up the 
debate. 1 shall now put the question to the House. The question is: 

“That tins Assembly recommends to the Govirnor General in Council to v-leasp, or 
■direct tlio release of, all political prisoners detained without trial.” 

The mol ion was negatived. 


RESOLUTION RE IMPORT DUTY ON UNBROKEN RICE 

AND "PADDY. 

Mr. Muhammad N auman (Patna and Ohota Nagpur mm Orissa: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I move : 

“That this Assembly recommends to tile Governor General in Council that an 
import duty of rupee one per maund on unbroken rice and annas eight per mamid 
on paddy be levied.” 

Sir, representing as. 1 do the area of Bihar and Orissa, where the 
■ehief crop grown is rice, and paddy, T think it is my duty, both in the 
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interest, of my constituency and of Lhe whole rmmiry. lhai f should 
move this Resolution. II is essentia! that these areas should lie pro- 
tected and developed and special regard should he given to their agricul- 
tural conditions, their cost and I, lit'ir value, and, in this win . protection for 
rice-growing areas should he adequate. Recently, we liavq soon broken vice 
and nee in hush being imported into India bv Siam ancl fmlo-Ohina to which 
places wc used to be important exporters of rire even a li-v scars ago Not 
only that, hut oven Japan exported vice tn us l.Tst soar and the year 
before last. I may inform the House that, only a lVu ; cars hack, wc 
were the mpgcst exporters of rice, not <>ulv to Bangkok. hut also to 
Japan and China. Tin* import of rice from other parts of, the world into 
India is substantial. It is hampering our agriculture: this dumping by 
Tndo-China creates unhealthy cmnpctil ion in our only industry — tlw pom- 
land industry of agriculture. Tu the absence of any material encourage- 
ment having been given to the agriculturists, at least a moral support ol 
protecting our agriculture should he the least that wo can expect and the 
least that the Government should give 1 mas further say that, as rice 
is one of the staple foods of this country , /.here should he given a chance to 
all such areas to develop (heir lands under cull ival ion which arc riot' so 
occupied, and this is not, possible unless agriculture* is made profitable 
and unless wo find that, paddv fetches a. price which makes it- profitable 
to grow. In this connection, 1 may further inform ilia, House the fate, ot 
the juto growing areas in P>ongnl and Bihar when it actually so happened 
that, by commercial combines and jugglery of foreign consumers, tin- 
prices of juto were reduced to a point where even the harvesting of jute 
was more cosily than the value which could he realised by the r sale. 
Everybody knew that the European combines were uflen making huge 
profits ou the Indian products and playing with Indian agriculture. The 
poor agriculturist growing jute and the people connected with such hinds 
had no option as they could not replace jute by pmhlv as it was also 
profitable, to grow. Tlio question of growing nee and paddy as a substitute 
for jute became nn acute question for the reason of finding a suit, able 
market for it at a price which would make it profit, able for those, engaged 
in the cultivation. People may say that il liinv he to the disadvantage of 
the consumers, hut. this is another fallacy which is often introduced hv 
that section which wants to profit themselves by creating competition in 
nur own products Let us examine this fallacy . Who are the con- 
sumers in this land? Out, of 100 ner cent consumers, or population, over 
70 per cent, are, engaged in agriculture, and BO per cent, more or less are 
engaged in other professions of life. To sacrifice 70 per cent, in the 
interests of 30 per cent, is not at, all equitable. Besides, T may further 
inform the House that the allied professions depend practically on the 
prosperity of the agriculturist. Take law or medicine or other linos. Tt 
will not be at all a sacrifice as some people are being impressed. 

Now looking to the figures, we find that in 1083-34, the import into 
India of rice in busk was 1,303 tons in 1934-35, it was 1,07,197 tons, 
and in 1935-36, it was 92,924 tons. Tbe imports of rice not iii busk wore 
45,170 tons in 1933-34; 2,32,794 tons in 1934-35, and 76,212 tons in 
1 935-30. This year, imports in -January alone are 16,975 Ions as against 
5,8oo tons last year. It may be argued that the imports in 1934-35 
showed a decrease definitely, but. from the figures for January. 1936, it 
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is clear that the situation appears to lie grave and that the imports from 
Indo-Ohina and Khun might increase in total. 

Now, looking tjp the value, we find that millions of rupees worth of 
nee an* lie mg imported here from other parts of the world and, at this 
speed, I am afraid, the rice industry, which is the only so-called industry 
in this country, will be considerably damaged. I, therefore, strongly urge 
tlmi this Assembly should recommend to the Governor General in Council 
that an import ilutx of rupee one tier mound on unbroken rice and annas 
eight; per nutund on paddy he levied in the ini crest of the agriculture of this 
land and in (lie interest <>1 the people of this country Any import from 
foreign eounlries of our agricultural jiroduci.s is against the interest of 
our land, and, with these few words, 1 resume my seat. 

•% 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ilahim); .Resolution, 
moved : 

“That this* Assembly recommends to the Governor Cionorsl m Council that me 
import duty of rupee one per wuuud on unbroken rice and an mi .3 eight ] or unumd 
on paddy he levied. " 

Prof. R. G. Ranga (Guntur cmn. Fcllorc: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, 1 rise to snjiport this Resolution, and, in. doing so, I wish to state- 
that it is not because I am a wholc-lioarled supporter of the policy of 
iull-lledged protection h> our iuduslrios to la* given indiscriminately, hut 
because I tun perfectly convinced that this particular section of the agri- 
cultural industry needs this protection and u ought to ho given. Sir, lliis ■ 
protection ought to have boon given long ago, this protection should have 
boon given nearly five years ago as soon as the dumping of rice and broken 
rice, and paddy began from Siam and Indo-China, but tlio Government werp- 
always indifferent to the; plight of the agriculturists and were unwilling to 
do anything in time. Even last year this House passed a Resolution unani- 
mously demanding protection for agriculturists, and it was after the 
Drop Planning Conference had made its recommendations and the Sub- 
Committee, of the Imperial Agricultural Council had also supported that 
particular Resolution, and after the Madras Government had pressed it 
very hard upon the atteniion of the Government of India the necessity 
for affording Ibis protection to the agriculturists, that the Government 
of Tudia had thought fit to afford a very slight bit of protection to rice 
and paddy growers in this country. Wo. asked for protection for all kinds 
of imports of rice into this country, and we got only a very inadequate 
protective^ duty upon broken rice alone. Wo were told at that time that 
the real import which affected our rice in this country was broken rice, 
and, therefore, if was said then that it would be enough if protection were 
oxiendod to broken rice alone, and not in all kinds of rice imports. We, 
were also assured that the particular dui\ would b,e enough to bring down 
the imports of rice, into this country and if would help the agriculturists, 
hut as my friend, Mr. Nnuman, has shown us, we find that, during the 
last ton months of 1935-36, the imports of rice and rice in husk have not 
fallen very perceptibly when compared to last year, and these imports 
are certainly a menace to the rice growers of this country. 

It is easy for the Government, of India to say that if import duties 
were extended, not only to broken rice, hut also to rice in husk and rice, 
the consumers would be affected. Sir, I am myself anxious to protect 
the interests of the consumers; I am myself anxious to see that when- 
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ever protection is given to any industry in tins country, the interests of 
the consumer are protected, but, at the same time it ,must be said in 
fairness that tlie producers must be assured of their cost ot production 
and justice. When we ask for a minimum wage for our workers, _ we 
should also be prepared to demand a minimum wage for our agriculturists. 
It is not reasonable either for this Government or for the consumers "or 
others who claim to speak on behalf of the consumers to maintain that the 
producers should be allowed to go to rack and ruin in order that the 
consumers should bo benefited and in order that this Government nia, lie 
allowed to go on without doing anything for the agriculturists. 

Sir, the rice industry is the biggest industry in this country, it takes 
(he first place in the crop plunning of this country. It comes first 
amongst, our crops, and there are as much as 80 millions of acres of land 
under rice. The only other crop which comes anywhere near if is wheat, 
and its acreage is 27 millions acres and more. Sir, the rice industry has 
fallen on bad days Why is it so? It is because, I maintain, of the 
policy of this Government to do nothing whatsoever to relievo the severity 
of the economic distress. Only this morning, at question time, we asked 
this Government as to what they proposed to do to relieve l, lie distress of 
the people, to relieve the acute economic distress. The Honourable 
the Finance Member was good enough to say that he was not, going to 
adopt tiny of the monkeying methods that are being adopted b\ various 
Finance Members in other countries, that he. was not going to adopt any 
suggestions made by this side of the House during the last, 14 or 15 
months. Tn fact, he was good enough to characterise, all our suggestions 
as idiotic. Sir, it is because the Government have, been so indifferent all 
this time to file plight of our peasants, to the plight of our rice growers 
who have under them the largest amount of land under rice cultivation, 
that we are obliged to seek protection from this Government. Sir, it is 
net a pleasure to me to come here, and plead for protection for flu> biggest 
industry; it is not a pleasure to me to ask Honourable Members of this 
House to support this Resolution in order to protect the growers of rice 
and millions of peasants. If, Sir, it has become necessary for us to ask 
for protection for one of the largest industries of the world, then what is 
the position with regard to the other industries? What would be the limit 
of our demands for protection? We are placed in a very unenviable 
position, because this Government have done nothing whatever. And 
what is more they have done many things to aggravate the e economic 
distress. 

As I put it this morning, and as the Finance Member was not able, to 
deny the fact, there has been an actual contraction of currency in this 
country during the last five years. Gold exports thoro have been, and one 
would have expected that, in place of these gold exports, there would be 
a healthy expansion of our currency and a healthy free (low oi money 
from Government into the hands of the peasants. But, instead of that, 
we find that, there has been an actual contraction of our currency, with 
the result that the prices have shown a progressively downward trend. Sir, 
it is easy for the Honourable the Commerce Member or for the Secretary 
in the Department of Education, Health and Lands to maintain that, 
after all. the prices of paddy even have shown a tendency to rise during 
the last 14 or 15 months. But, by how much, I would like to know. The 
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price of rice m 1929-30, according to their figures, was Es. 6-6-0 per itmund 
-of 82 2/7 lbs. It came down to Its. 3-2-0 in .1933-34, and it is not more than 
its. 3-9-0 even today in this country. It is not, therefore, easy for them to 
come and say that, after all, the condition of the peasants has been im- 
proved because of this the unsatisfying duty upon broken rice, and 

so the peasants ought to he satisfied with if. Ideally speaking, their condi- 
tion is worsening day by day. Last year, there was some talk of debt 
relief legislation iu the Madras Presidency, hut nothing has come out of 
if. There, was some legislation passed in the Central Provinces for debt 
conciliation hoards, but nothing has come out of it, merely because the 
Central Provinces found il impossible to finance the debt conciliation 
boards. They were obliged to spare one lakh of rupees from the rural 
development grant for opening four debt conciliation boards. The 
Punjab Legislative Council has passed some legislation, but the Governor 
has sent- it hack for further review and amendment by the Legislative 
Council. Even in regard to the debt relief, the Government have been 
failing in their duty to relieve the peasants 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ealiim): The Honourable 
Member is really wandering away from the subject. Pie will confine 
himseli to the Resolution. 

Prof. If. G. Ranga: Because of the fall in prices of paddy . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable 8iv Abdur .Rahim) - That is far too- 
renioti . Ho must confine himself to the Resolution. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: If you will listen to my argument, Sir, .... 

Mr. President (Tlu* Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair lias been 
listening to the Honourable Member’s argument. He must he really 
relevant. Ho had better confine himself to the Resolution itself. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Because of the fall in prices, the weight of the 
indebtedness of the agriculturist has become too great, it has been redoubled 
and they have not. been able to pay off their debts. 

There has been an invisible drain of tlicir resources, from t-liem to the 
non-agriculturists, to the urban classes, to the salaried classes, because 
tlicir grain has had to he sold at less than half the price for which 
it was Sold in 1929-30. It is time that efforts should be 
made to raise the prices of the agricultural commodities. It is time 
that efforts should be made to improve the condition of these peasants iu 
their bargaining capacity with non-agriculturists and in their bargaining 
capacity with manufacturers by adopting this particular Resolution cud 
the course suggested therein. We do not ask for very much: we do not 
ask for permanent protection. We ask for temporary protection, and this 
is to go on for one year. If, in the meantime, conditions were to improve, 
imports were to he. lessened and there was no fear at all of these imports, 
then it would not be, necessary for us to have to come here and ask this 
novernnieut to continue this particular protection. 

It may lie said that the total amount of rice produced in this country 
will not lie enough for all the consumers in this country, and, therefore, it 
is always necessary to keep the door open for foreign imports of rice, rice 
uuhuslceA and paddy in Ibis country. I am prepared to admit this much, 
that, if Government were to come to the conclusion, after making a detailed 
survey of the total needs of " the country for rice, rice unhusked and all 
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other by-products of rice, that, foreign imports were really necessary, then 
H was for (hem to follow the practice of issuing licenses so Ihul, I here 
would never be any hind of dumping at all as there has been in 1 he, Iasi 
three, or four >cars, even ns lias been admitted by Government, in the 
case, of broken rice. But f do not want the (lovermneni to trot out tin 
argument ol the insufficient supplies of vice in this conn Ivy for cohmuikh's 
and then say that they propose to do nothing whatsoever 
■beyond what they liacl done last year and what they propose to do 
this year by imposing a duly on broken rice, L claim, although I hoy seem 
.to think that as much as three million tons of imports of rice are aunually 
necessary in order to supply our people with the necessary ipi.udKy of 
rice, — I think they arc wrong in their estimate, and even if they were to 
be right in their “stimate, it would not he, impossible for tliis country to 
allow that quantity of rice to come into this country from Burma, because 
Burma has always boon our most important importer and we can certainly 
go on with Burmese, imports, in addition to that, if we need any more 
imports, we can allow other countries to import rice hy issuing the necessary 
licenses as 1 have already suggested. If Government wish to follow tlicir 
present policy of wnn-jioHniimiiH, of having nothing beyond this unsatisfying 
import, duty on broken rice, i can only say that that, would intensity the 
■ dissatisfaction of the peasants. 

They may snap their lingers al, the. dissatisfaction tint! prevails 
amongst Lire peasants, but ns the Honourable the Home Member himself 
has stated today that the Government are not, after all, so unconscious of 
public opinion in this country when il suited them, I would like I he 
Government also to note one particular pc.inl. All over the Madras 
Presidency, a Presidency which is responsible ha producing nearly one- 
eighth of the total quantity of nee produced in tliis couuliy, a Presidency 
which is mostly affected by these imports, there were peasants' man lies. 
The Government wore good enough to state lu.re in this House that there 
were some four hundred peasants altogether in a peasants' march in which 
I took part. I can tell this House (hat there wore in that particular 
march only a hundred peasants who went along with uic. That is the way 
they get their information, but they would not luontion the other marches 
that had taken place all over the country, marches in which five to six 
thousand peasants had taken part in each, peasants not gathered from 
towns, but who had come from villages. And all these people had conic, 
not to ask for the continuation of this particular import duty on broken 
rice, but an extension of it to rice unhusked and cleaned rice. Not only is 
it the ease in the Madras Presidency, it is the ease in the Central Provinces, 
in Bihar and in Orissa. Everywhere those marches are being organised. Tu 
•Guzarat, only the other flay, the peasants were not able to pay their kiais, 
the patioari and others resigned, and seeing that such extreme steps had 
been taken by their own officers, the Government were obliged to grant 
some remission. This, is the way in which peasants are expressing their 
•discontent. Is this discontent to grow unabated? Will Government be 
prepared to exasperate the peasants by refusing to offer even this minimum 
bit of help to them? If they are prepared to do so, let, God alone look 
after them. If, on the other hand, they wish to do anything at all to help 
the peasants, then let them adopt this particular Bosolution .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Honourable 
.'Member has exceeded his time. 
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Prof. N. 0, l^aiiga: Is it. so? 

Dr. F. X, BeSouza (Noiniu.ited Non-Official): L want to intervene in 
tins debate just for, a lew minutes in order to draw tile attention ot the 
Government of India to the efforts of their neglect of tliu rice growing 
industry, mon especially in file Madras Presidency. I pointed out tlie 
other day that rice growing in this country at the present moment, under 
preSent conditions? had heroine so unprofitable that a large amount of laud 
under cultivation had had to ho abandoned. 1 pointed out that, in conse- 
quence of the catastrophic fall in prices, the area under rice cultivation 
had fallen from 84. million acres in 19c! 1-32 to 81 million acres in 1934-85, 
and that the outturn had fallen from 33 million 200 thousand tons in 
193] -3'/ to 27 million 719 thousand tons in 1933-34, a fall of 18 per cent. 
What is the result of this abandonment of so much land under 
cullivniiru. Pan any Member o f the Government of India with a 
sense of shdesmunship contemplate the results of this abandonment 
of land with equanimity ? Look at the state of the provincial budgets. 
Abandonment of land menus that the revenue from land is not paid 
to the Provincial Governments and the result is that every provincial 
budget, last year showed deficits of very large amounts. The abandonment 
of three million acres of land means unemployment, to those who were 
engaged in the cultivation, of land. Assuming that two acres are cultivated 
by a family of live, the abandonment of three million acres means unem- 
ployment for nearly seven million persons. Mow is the Government! goiug 
to meet the deficits in the. provincial budgets and the unemployment in the 
countryside ? TTm\ do they contemplate meeting this economic collapse 
in the countryside ? There is another and a wider aspect of dik, question 
to bo considered. Those who have studied the Census Report for the last 
decennial period will he astounded to know that the population of India 
has increased by more than 34 million people during the last decennial 
period. It, means nearly 34 million more mouths to bo fed and that number 
will go mi progressing by geometrical progression in the succeeding years. 
Is the Government looking ahead to make provision for the feeding of this 
vast and increasing population ? A suggestion has been thrown out, for 
the first time, in an official publication, that birtli control should be 
resorted to in order to reduce the population, I hopo that this recom- 
mendation made by the Census Commissioner was not made under tlie 
imprimatur of the Government of India. Be that as it may, surely a great 
'Government, like the Government of India is not going to look forward to 
race suicide as a means of saving themselves from the difficulty of feeding 
the population. When these startling figures were published in the Census 
.Report, Indian economists, with feverish haste, attempted to think out 
means for meeting the situation. We know what researches were made 
by General Mogaw, lately Director General of the Indian Medical Service, 
in connection with the problem of nutrition and what the results of his 
investigation were, flu told us on a carefully made calculation that only 
39 per cent, of the population were well nourished, 41 per cent, of tlie 
population wore poorly nourished aur], 20 per cent, were very poorly 
nourished. If Hint is the position, with the condition of rice cultivation and 
other food grains as it is at present, what will be the state of tlie nutrition 
•of the population when it will increase by leaps and bounds in a few years 
as shown by the Census Report, I ask the Government respectfully to 
consider this question in a. serious manner and not to follow a policy of 
laissez-faire. 
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What then do I recommend ? Every other country in the world, both 
on the continent of Europe as well as in Asia, so far aw the food supply 
is concerned, has adopted a policy of self-sufficiency. ■, They have fixed a 
quota beyond which foreign countries will not he allowed to import rice 
into their country. Countries in Ihe Par East io which we have hitherto 
been exporting rice, countries like Siam, Iiulo-Chinu, .Java, Japan and 
China have all adopted a policy of pn, lection. They hhve subsidised the 
growers of rice, with the result, that our exports to those countries have, 
fallen from 21 million Ions before 1929 to something like 1$ million tons 
lust year. Is it not our duty I hen io provide for self-sufficiency so far as 
food is concerned' 1 I put it also on another ground. \Vc live in ,fenv of 
will and alarms of war. What would happen if there is an attack by 
another ‘Ernden’? My Honourable friend, Mr. James, Jrould remember 
the terrible havoc caused by one German cruiser when it. attacked Madras 
during the War. 


Mr. F. E. James: (Madras: European, : People ran away. 

Dr. F, X. DsSouza: They ran away no doubt hut they have got. to he, 
fed. We have got to take, steps against starvation. 1 respectfully ask the 
Government lo consider this question in a. spirit of statesmanship and not 
follow a policy of drift from day to day. I ask them lo levy a tariff <m 
rice, such as would make the rice grower to grow more rice and grow it more 
profitably hi himself and to ihe country. With these words T support the 
Resolution. 

Mr. F. B. Leach (Burma: European): Wo have had a very hurr’nving 
picture drawn us by the last speaker of the appalling state of wars and 
impending starvation that is hanging over (his country, hut 1 must 
confess that I am at a loss to see how this prospect cun he, cured or even 
seriously affected by the imposition of an import duty on rice. Dr. 
DeSouza gave us a few statistics, and 1 am sorry to weary the House, 
with more figures, but there, are one or two which I should like, to give. 
As he said, the population of India- is growing very rapidly indeed. It 
has grown in the last SO years by 19 per cent, from 295 to 353 millions 
of people. It is likely, so far as one can see, to go on growing as rapidly 
as that in the future. As against that, cultivation is 'increasing very 
slightly. The net, area sown in British India in the Inst 20 years has only 
increased hv two per cent. (1 take these figures from the agricultural 
statistics of India), and the area under food grains has increased by an 
even smaller figure, only about -8 per cent. Such increases, as have taken 
place in cultivation, have been mainly in non-food crops. My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Nnuman, asks who is responsible for it. One cause of 
it is the tremendous demand that there has been during the last 15 years 
for the industrialisation of India and for growing such crops as sugarcane. 
If you are going to divert rice land to sugarcane, if you are going to 
divert your agricultural population in the villages to the towns to work 
in industries', you must not be surprised if it has an effect on the agricul- 
tural produce 'of the country. I do not see how you can have it both- 
ways . I do not say that that is the only cause, but it certainly is one 
cause. Another cause was suggested by my Honourable friend, Sir 
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iJormtiHji Mod it , who spoko in this House a lew weeks ago mid who said 
in another connection: 

“It is well-known that agricultm e cannot ponsiliJy support anything like tho 
population which exists in this country. With our primitive methods, with a pre- 
carious rainfall, with a poor soil, with large tracts of unirrigated land, it is quite, 
impossible that agriculture can provide food to the teeming millions of India.” 

. Well, L suppose Mr. Nuriman was suggesting that wliat Government 
should do was to take drastic steps to improve methods of cultivation in 
India, so that India can 'increase her production of food crops as rapidly 
as she is increasing her population. I wish I was as optimistic as Mr, 
Nauman is, hut it is fairly well-known that agriculture iB the most conser- 
vative of all industries in the world, and I do not think .... (Interrup- 
tion by Mr. Muhammad Nauman), .... 1 should be very much obliged 
if Mr, Nauman will allow me to make my speech. He has made his. 
own speech, and I am endeavouring to reply to liim. Now, even the 
most optimistic person can hardly imagine that the production of food 
crops could be increased by any very large amount within less than, I 
should be inclined to say, two generations; perhaps one generation would 
be a possible limit in this country. Well, within one generation the 
population in India is going to be well over 400 million, possibly 450 
million. Does Mr. Nauman think that the produce of foodgrains in this 
country can be increased in anything like that proportion ? Personally I 
do not. 

Mr. Muhammad Nauman: Why not? What was the position of 
Australia twenty years back? What were they growing then and what 
are they growing today? 

Mr, F. B. Leach: Sir, Australia is a slightly different country to 
India, The area of Australia is considerably larger than that of India, 
and. while her population is some six million, India has a population of 
350 million. 1 have never seen in any book on the subject any reasons 
given for supposing that the area under rice in India could bo substan- 
tially increased. The great irrigation schemes of North India are in 
tracts which do not grow rice. Bengal and Bihar and that part of India 
arc already cultivating now as fully as they can in area, and I am 
informed with regard to Madras by those who know it that there is not 
much scope for further irrigation schemes in Madras covering any large 
area, and rice can only be grown on irrigated land 'in Madras. 

An Honourable Member: Wliat about Mysore? 

Mr. F. B. Leach: I believe there is a large scheme covering Madras,, 
parts of Hyderabad and Mysore, but the probability of its being brought 
into operation in the near future is very small. 

(Interruption by Mr. Muhammad Nauman.) 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Baliim): The Honourable- 
Member Ivul better not interrupt ihe Honourable Member, Mr. Leach. 

Mr, Muhammad Nauman: Sir, on a point of information, I only wanted 
to say that in Chota Nagpur there are still big tracts of land remaining 
uncultivated, and, as such, rise in produce is possible. 

Mr. F. B. Leach: Possibly there may be a small increase. But in 
no province, and, certainly, of Burma I can say quite definitely, is there 

L 
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much prospect of any largo increase; and, remember, when X am talking 
of largo increases, X mean large increases— increases of fi0,6u() acres or even 
of 300,000 acres arc useless for this purpose. Thu amount, of land under 
rice cultivation in India ir- at present, ns Dr. JXrHouza said, about 80 
million acres. ])r. De8ouza said that this area is decreasing l do nob 
know where he. got his figures from, lie only quoted two particular years, 
and 1. cannot find any confirmation of that :n the Crop Hanning Confer- 
ence report which states that the average area niftier rice for the five 
years ending 1927-28 was 80 million acres and the area in J 033-31 was 82 
million acres. Xt is very unsafe, in dealing with rice, to take two particular 
years and contrast them, you must take quinquennial averages over a 
long period to see whether there is any real tendency to increase or 
decrease. A few months ago, I did take those figures for the whole of 
Xndia and the tendency they showed was a small increase 'in the lust 
thirty years, and I think for the two years Dr ■ DeSouza has picked out, 
where lie has shown a decrease, there must have been some special 
reason; I do not believe that there is any real tendency to decrease. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has already exceeded his time. 

Mr. F. B. Leach; May 1 have two minutes more, Sir, as L have been 
interrupted a good deal. The outturn of 80 million acres of rice is at the 
outside 40 million tons. The Crop Planning Conference gave it at about 
33 million tons. T don’t mind talcing it at 40 million tons. Now, a ton 
of rice will feed decently about four people. That gives them about -a 
pound and a half a day each. That means that these 80 million acres are 
enough to feed about 160 million people. Well, I think I am right in 
saying that considerably more than half the population of India are rice- 
eaters. Therefore. I hold that the 80 million acres of rice land in India 
are . quite insufficient without vastly improved methods of agriculture to 
support the rice-eating population of the country. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member): Hear, hear. 

Mr. F. B. Leach; I quite agree that if the methods of cultivation could 
be improved, it would be an excellent thing; but I do not think that that 
can bo done at once, and I do not think that it is desirable, before you 
start that, to impose an import duty on imported rice, which is merely 
going to raise the price of food for the poorest classes of the population. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Hear, hear. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: What about Burma? 

Mr. F. B. Leach: But I understand the Honourable Member did not 
wish to apply thiB duty to rice from Burma. Well, there is just one 
other point I would like to make, and that is that there has been a good 
deal of talk about dumping and the harm done to the indigenous culti- 
vator. Now, as T said, the, amount of rice produced in India is about 
40 million tons, and the rice imported from foreign countries last year, 
as far as I can make out, was about 360,000 tons, — which is about '4 per 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Hear, hoar. 


Mr. S. B. I»ea3ii: 1 mu quite unable to believe, whatever mv Honour- 
able h'lciic. say. Unit ISuU.UOO hum of imported rice, or 4 per cent 

of the amount umwiini.-.l in 1,1m eounlry, 1 b going to have any appreciable 
ellyet on the general price level of rice. 

.Tho Honourable Sir James Griggs Hoar, hear. 


iiilr. F. B. Leach: I Mo not holier e that Ibis import, duty would do any 
good to the. -Indian agriculturist. The way to help the' Indian agricultur- 
ist is hi educate him and (o try and teach him to improve his methods of 
agriculture. . I „do not see why lint! should not be done. In Japan, the 
outturn of rice per acre is hull as much again as in India, and, if we can 
work up to that level, then, when we do increase our rice output by 50 
per cent, then would I lie time come to think of putting duties on 'imported 
rice, but at present that time has not come. 


Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar (Madras ceded Districts and 
Ohittoor: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I listened very carefully to the 
speech ol the Honourable Member from "Humic who just spoke. Sir, he 
comes Irom Burma and we know ail along for several years past that 
Burma has been exporting rice. Though Hurmn, has been exporting a lot 
ol rice lo foreign countries, of late Burma lias increased her export of 
rice to India. Thu Honourable Member who has just spoken has no 
intimate touch with the slate of affairs in the Southern India, in the 
Madras Presidency. We all know there, is no dearth of rico in this 
•country, there is more than a sufficient quantity of rice in this country, 
but, unfortunately, cheap rico from foreign countries is competing and 
we nro not able io compote favourably with cheap rice. I hoard the 
Honourable the Finance Member,' when the Honourable Member from 
Burma was speaking to cry ‘bear, hear’. I am sorry he is not- in his 
place nowu We heard him the other day say that the only -way in which 
he could improve the condition in this country was by making people 
consume more and more which will induce greater production of the 
necessnyy articles and thus improve the industries of this country. I am 
not able to understand why the Honourable the Finance Member cried 
out ‘hear, hear’. If ho wants the people to eat nourishing rice, he can 
do so only by levying an import duly on rice, because, in that case, cheap 
Siamese rico will not come into this country. My Honourable friend, 
Dr. DoSousoi, quoted some figures in support of the Resolution but the 
figures which he quoted no doubt created some suspicion in the minds 
of some Honourable Members and it is on account of that suspicion that 
the Honourable Member from the European Group wanted to rely upon 
those figures and use his argument against the Resolution. T find from 
the Trade Review for 1934.-35, regarding the production of rice in this 
country and the exports, that production has not gone considerably down. 
On the other hand production has increased considei'ably as compared 
with the figures wliicli we have for 1913-] 4. In the past years, that is 
from 1932-33, the production has not gone down considerably. If pro- 
duction has gone down to some small extent, it is because the rice produ- 
cers are not able to find a proper market hers and it 'is no use cultivating 
rice when it does not fetch proper price. The rice producing lands have 
to pay greater assessment and, on account of that, instead of cultivating 
paddy, for which thero is no market here and on account of ihe cheap 
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rice that is imported from Siam and other places, they arc trying to 
...convert these fields mto fields producing other crops. From the figures, l 
find that India produced in 191344, twenty-four million' tons of rice and 
Burma produced four million tons of rice. In that year it was only half a 
million ton of nee that was exported to foreign countries from India, 
whereas two million tons of rice were exported from Burma to other 
countries. In 1934-35, the production of rice in India was 25 million 
tons, but four million tons were produced in Burma. Tins year we find 
there is a large production, but there is less of export. India exported 585 
thousand tons in 1913-14 and it has dwindled down to one-fifth million,, 
that is 204 thousand tons. Therefore, the balance is available and has 
been available for internal consumption. Likewise, we fiiid that the 
quantity of rice exported in 1913-14 from Burma was to ihe extent of 
two million tons and a major portion of it was exported formerly to 
foreign countries, but now we find that it has been steadily diverted to 
India proper. On page 97 of the ‘‘Review of Trade for India in 1934-35”, 
it is said: 

'‘Even the record of 1933-34, m which year 1,789,000 toils (or 71 per cent, more 
than in 1932-33) of rice and paddy were exported to India, was surpassed in the year 
under review in which shipments to India totalled 2,200,000 ions. Of this amount, 
1,978,000 tons consisted of husked rice.” 

Therefore, in one form or other, the quantity that was produced in 
India and Burma has been available for consumption and lias been 
consumed. Therefore, the consumers' point of view need not be accen- 
tuated or emphasized. The consumer will not be put to any inconveni- 
ence. Thero is abundance of rice. The only difficulty is that if instead 
of offering an unfortunate temptation to the consumer to take inferior 
ooe, if the cheap rice from Siam is prevented from coming into India, 
then the consumer would take the superior rice available in India and, 
therefore, both the consumer and the producer will be benefited thereby. 
Honourable Members of this House may not be aware that last year a 
Resolution was passed by the Madras Legislative Council — and I am told 
that the same Resolution has been reaffirmed this year also — that land 
revenue should be reduced by 8BJ- per cent, that is by five annas four pies 
in the rupee. Immediately the Government issued a Press communique 
that if reduction is given to the extent of 334, per cent, the total remission 
would come to two crores and there would be constant demands for more 
and more x’emisgion. Therefore, the Government gave' remission only 
to the extent of Be. 0-1-6 or two annas in the rupee. It is for want of 
proper market that the people in the Madras Presidency are not able 
to find a proper sale for their rice so ns lo enable them to pay land 
revenue to Government. On account of various other reasons also, such 
as heavy expenditure involved in cultivation that the people have not 
been able to pay land revenue. The value of lands is also going down. 
What then is the remedy suggested by the Honourable Member from 
Burma? On the one hand we do not find a market for the produce, on 
the other hand we have to pay heavy land revenue and on the third hand 
we are put to the incessant necessity of fighting a forlorn battle against 
cheap rice which is only a bye-product in Siam. We have to contend 
against such cheap rice. We are now reduced to this position. Though 
India is the greatest producer of rice in the whole world, wo Ore put 
to the necessity of asking for protection against the encroachment or 
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incursions of cheap rice from Siam. The principle of protecting rice h.*i» 
already been accepted. The only point for w liieli this Resolution has 
been tabled is Unit prated ion is not adequate and that it Inis to b « 
increased. That is the only point which Honourable Members of this 
House have to address themselves, If, in spite of ilie diversion of 
Ihmr.a l'icc from foreign countries to India, though India is self-sufficient 
in the matter of production of rice, India wants protection against; 
Siamese rice rather than against Ihirmese rice, does it not show that the 
clamour for the imposition ol a higher duty against Siamese rice is a 
well founded on,e and tint Burma is let. uui competitor hut Khun? 1 
have no doubt lliat if the Government had been careful they would havi 
avoided this predicament, in which we tind ourselves, Wo jiml ourselves 
in this position, that, on the one hand Northern India requires protection 
in the case of wheat, Soul hem India requires protection in the case oL 
rice- We have been reduced from a highly industrial country to n mere 
producer of raw products, and uow these have to be protected against 
encroachment from foreign countries. We do not, know how we will 
stand in the near future either for our finished goods or for our raw 
produce. The outside market as well as the home market is denied to 
us. It is unnecessary for us to trouble out series over what- is going to 
happen in the future. Inn enough to say that Government have not 
taken adequate stops to save us from our present predicament. In 
India, there are 82 millions of arms under rice cultivation and they 
produce nearly 82 million tons ol vice. Whereas, in the rest of the 
world, with -10 million acres under rice, cultivation, they are able to 
produce 80 million tons ol rice. Government lwvo been singularly indiffer- 
ent and callous in this matter. l>oue manure and other immures neces- 
sary for the efficient production of rice and larger production of rice per 
acre are allowed freely to be exported from this country and instead tlu 
pool' people are naked io use chilli-nitrates which commodity is not pro- 
duced in tliis country and for which they have to pay heavily to foreign 
countries, t submit there are vast tracts of land which can he brought 
under rice cultivation and which it would he possible to bring under 
(.ultivation if facilities are afforded by Government. I would, therefore, 
say, that had the Government discharged their responsibility to the public- 
hv now, it would not have been necessary to impose any additional import 
duly at all, hut- as we stand at present it is absolutely necessary to 
protect thr growers of rice by incursions from foreign rice, by increasing 
the duty, not only on broken rice 1 ut also on rice in husk. 


The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Leader of the House): Sir, if it 
r > meets with the approval ol! the House, 1 may suggest to you, 

'* L ' ll ‘ Kir, that no questions may bo taken up tomorrow, if that is 

permissible, under tin* conditions piovaiiing — l mean I have no idea of 
the accumulation of questions, but if Hint is possible and the House, 
agrees, 1 would lather have, no qucslions taken up tomorrow. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair under- 
stands there is an accumulation of questions. Thereforo the question 
hour will not bo dispensed with. 

The Assembly then adjourned fill Half Past Two of the Clock on 
"Wednesday, the 8th April, tt)86. 
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Mix Excellency (lie. Viceroy having arrived in procession with the 
Presidents nf the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly took his 
scat on the Dais at Eleven of the Clock. 

ik 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Gentlemen, it is not my intuition this 
morning to give you any detailed account nf the work done by Govern- 
ment during the past year. My purpose is as shortly as possible to show 
you that there has been considerable and satisfactory development and 
progress in all branches of our administration during the past, five years 
and to give you my hopes for the future, of Lidia. But before doing so 
I must ask you to hear with mo for a few moments while I say something 
of a very personal nature. 

1 think you may imagine my feelings as I stand before you all this 
morning on this, the last, occasion that 1 shall have the privilege of 
addressing Honourable Members of our two Legislatures; for m a few days 
I" shall be giving up my official life amongst you with all its engrossing 
interest and occupation; 1 shall he digging up roots which during the past 
23 years have grown down very deep, for T have learnt in these years 
to have a heartfelt and abiding regard and affection for India, her Princes 
and her people. T shall leave you with feelings of the deepest sorrow 
and regret, but alas! with the knowledge that the age-limit has been 
reached and the time has come for my departure. 

But there is one incident in my life here which has caused mo some 
distress, and as it refers to a matter connected with the Legislatures, f 
feel bound to mention it to you before 1 go. I regret extremely the 
calculated discourtesy that has been shown me by Honourable Members 
who represent the Congress Party, when I have come here as Iiis Majesty 
the King Emperor’s representative to address the Assembly or have in 
tilth capacity sent Messages to be read to the. House. I am sure that 
this ad ion on the part of Congress Members has met with the disapproval 
of every loyal, citizen of India. 

A pail from this, T shall leave you when T go with feelings of the 
deepest gratitude — gratitude for the many friendships made on sound and 
sure foundations— gratitude for the trust and confidence you have placed 
in llie sincerity of my desire throughout my life here to work for the 
highest interest of India — and I profoundly hope that, when I am gone, 
even those, who have most objected to my every administrative action 
may find in the future that my labours have been for India’s good. 

Yes, l shall look back on a long life in India with constant memories 
of all its joys and sorrows, its failures and successes, its work and play, 
and shall always be. grateful to India for haring given me this wonderful 
opportunity of 'doing what I hope may prove to be useful service for my 
Sovereign, 1 for India and for the British Empire. 
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Before going on to speak of tlie situation in India itself, 1 must say a 
few words on the stale of affairs outside her borders. ' I am glad to feel, 
that, during my term of office the relations between the Government of 
India and the countries which lie on India’s frontiers have been peaceful 
and friendly. (Major Nawab Ahmad Xiurti Khun: “Hear, hear.”) elf 
there have been some incidents on the Frontier for the solution of which 
Military operations have been necessary, 1 can still claim that progress 
has been made towards the establishment of noire settled conditions in 
this area. If, ns I hope, our present policy of gradual penetration by 
consent and negotiation is quietly and consistently pursued, L 'do nor 
doubt that my successors in this high office will find the frontier problem 
far less troublesome in the future than ii has proved in the past. 


There is another aspect also of our external affairs, which has been 
mentioned regularly in almost all my addresses to Honourable Members, 
namely, tho position of Indians overseas. It is a subject which arouses 
(he keenest interest throughout India as touching national self-respect; 
it ‘is a subject on which all sections of non-official opinion, both inside 
and outside the Central Legislature, are equally and, if I may say so, 
rightly sensitive. 


It is not. my purpose today to recapitulate, in detail, tho issues affect- 
ing Indian interests that have arisen during my term of office in different 
parts of tho British Commonwealth of Nations, the steps that, my Gov- 
ernment have taken to protect those intoiests, or the outcome of -those 
efforts. Tho spokesmen of my Government in both the Houses luuc. 
from time to time, stated what we have striven for and what we have 
achieved, If success has not always been equal to our expectations, it 
•lias not been for want of earnest and skonuous endeavour. And, lot me 
add that the powerful support of tho Secretary of State for India has, 
throughout my five years of office, been unfailingly and wholeheartedly 
given to our advocacy of the Indian cause. Unanimity between Indian 
and official opinion has happily been the keynote of this particular chapter 
of our history. May this always he so. To men of my own civilisation, 
throughout, the Empire, who influence opinion or guide policy I venture 
to make an earnest appeal. That splendid political organisation, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, in which we all take just pride can 
endure only if all its constituent pari® have faith in one another. Tho 
measure of the permanence of their mutual association will depend _ on 
their mutual contentment, India has the pride of an ancient civilisation. 
She is, therefore, quick to resent any kind of discrimination against her 
sons and daughters who have settled in other parts of the Empire. Him 
is confident of a future destiny, no loss glorious than her past and, 
therefore, impatient of delay in the removal of disabilities on Indians 
where these exist. Equality of status is their due; its progressive reali- 
sation is, the aim of the Government of India and, if I may say so, an 
obligation • on. all statesmen throughout the Empire who 
■desire its solidarity. I am confident that, in tho pursuit of their aim, 
the Government of India will never falter. May those whose obligation 
it is to ensure its speedy fulfilment be given the vision and the strength 
to work for prompt and generous fulfilment of their duty. 
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Iiuliii ilsi'lf, among the questions which have given mo and, 
all thoughtful men increasing concern is that of the u n employ - 
distress prevailing among manv of our educated wm, « 


Here in 
: J am sure, 

•ment. and distress prevailing among many of our educated young men. 
iOur colleges and schools are turning out in immense numbers men who 
seek employment, particularly in the professions, and fail to obtain it. 
The, matter has received attention from a considerable number of Oom- 
■luittees, but I do not think I am indulging m any invidious comparisons 
if 1 say that Iho report recently published by ih'e Committee which sat 
under the Chnirruimship'of Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru carries ns nearer than 
.any previc us report to the hi art of the question. 

opinions will naturally differ regarding the wisdom and the 
•probable effect of the remedies which should be applied, I believe that 
the main lines along which this great problem must be tackled arc 
'becoming increasingly clear. “Demand and supply” is a phrase which 
brings for main' rather unpleasant suggestions, particularly when it is 
applied in the human sphere. We must resolutely set our faces against 
•any idea lhat human lives and souls can he regarded as a commodity. 
"But 'if we are to achieve, anything in our assault on this problem, we 
must begin by facing facts, however unpleasant they are, and we must 
recognise, that we have here a supply of young men for whose sendees 
there is no effective, demand. No solution therefore, can succeed which 
■does not adjust the immense disparity which, as all are agreed, exists at 
present. 


There are two possible methods of adjustment in such a position: wo 
can adjust by attention to fcho demand and we can adjust by attention 
to the supply. T believe myself that we should do both, but T should 
'he failing in courage if I did not say that the main emphasis will have to 
be on the adjustment of supply. No adjustments of which I can conceive 
will provide all 1-hose who are now seeking employment with Government 
jobs, professional careers or responsible posts in industry, Whatever 
changes you introduce, oven if these changes are of an almost revolution- 
ary character, you will not create a society capable of giving the 
increasing stream of academically educated men posts of the kind to 
which, having regard to the sacrifices and efforts they have made, they 
feel themselves entitled to aspire. 

There has boon a tendency to look to industrialisation for a solution. 
T am in full sympathy with those who seek the development of our 
industries. Here the period of my life that has been spent in India — a 
lleeting moment in the ages of India’s history- — has seen a tremendous 
advance. 1 hope that the years to come will carry it far further. But 
do not let us deceive ourselves or our young men with the hope that 
di vtdopmenis along this line will absorb the present output of our schools 
and colleges in responsible positions. To anyone who cherishes that hope 
T suggest, that he should try to frame an estimate of the number of men 
from our colleges who have such posts today. He will then be able to 
judge of the, number of such posts that will be provided by expansion 
on any scale he, likes to choose — and I believe that he will be surprised at 
the result. & 


So I come myself to the conclusion suggested by the Sapru Corn 
mittee’s Beport that unemployment has to be tackled at the source. This 
does not mean that we must abandon the efforts to increase the sphere 
.of employment. Par from it; these efforts must-be pursued^ and 
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increased. Bui efforts to expand the profession;! and industrial spheres 
do not touch the source of the evil. That lies in a system which diverts 
thu energy and enthusiasm of the young into channels which, too often, 
end in the desert. If (Iris growing e\il is not to o\ -whelm them — and 
us — the educational system will ha\c to lie adjusted to hear a much closer 
relation to the needs of the country. Many still laclc^ the elements'’ of 
education while others are assisted and encouraged to go on in directions 
which, as they discover too late, end in disappointment and frustration. 

It is fortunate that educationists, who are disturbed by the congestion 
which is caused in high schools and colleges by the presence of large and 
evergrowing numbers of pupils and students who are ‘ill-fitted to receive 
a purely literary form of ednealion, have been thinking and planning along 
similar lines. The Central Advisory Board of Education has examined 
this vital matter in some detail and lias stressed the importance of 
dividing up the school course into a number of stages, each with iis own 
clearly defined objective. A strong lead has thus been given, and 1 
earnestly hope that that lead will be followed up by Local Governments 
with whom the main responsibility for educational reconstruction lies. 
In the colleges you must demand quality rather than quantity; for in 
every society, he it as democratic as you like, the. progress and Welfare 
of tiio Stale depend to a remarkable degree mi the few men that are 
called to leadership, and it is of the utmost importance, that these should 
reeeive the host training you can give. 

This problem of mu mployment is probably only part of a larger 
problem — that presented by the rnpiij growth of population, and Jh.nv 
again my last word must he. that in my opinion India is faced with the 
choice between qualify and quantify. Numbers do not make a nation 
great; and in India you must struggle, not for abundance, hut for fuhmsa 
of human life. 

1 have said that I fully sympathise with those who seek the develop- 
ment of Indian industries. But India is predominantly and by nature' 
r n agricultural country, and [ have therefore always been anxious to do 
everything possible to develop the science of agriculture in this country. 
To this end the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has continued 
to forge ahead with its task of initiating, promoting ai\d co-ordinating 
research which lias for its object the improvement of the efficiency of 
the cultivator and an increase in his earnings. The value, of this central 
organisation lias now boon established beyond doubt. 

It is a matter of special gratification to mo that, it has been possible to 
continue the beneficent work of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research even during a period of financial depression. The special 
allotment of thirty lakhs which we have been able to make this year from 
the Rural Development Fund will enable the Council to go ahead with 
some important schemes of research which would otherwise have been 
held 'up. 

During the five years that T have held the high office of Governor 
General of India the policy which I and my Government have followed 
in one sphere of our administration lias been severely and persistently 
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icriticiscd. Wt. have boon attacked for the policy which iw followed gj 
maintain law or order, or, to use an equally well-known and also more 
•suitable phrase, to prevent any grave menace to the pence and tranquillitv 
■of India. But when you give your verdict on my stewardship, X would 
ask you not merely to repeat the catchword of “repression”, I would ask 
.you do compare I mini as if was in 1931 and 1932 and India us it is today. 

I claim that, it is more peaceful, and as u result of greater tranquillity, 
more prosperous and lnqipy than if has been for many years. Lot- iis 
kink hack tor a moment, wluif were the conditions in those black years, 
1931 and 1932° hi Bengal numerous serious terrorist outrages had 
'created "V very difficult and dangerous situation, a situation far worse 
than on the previous occasions when terrorism had caused the gravest' 
anxiety to us all. 1 expressed the hope, when T firs! addressed the 
(Vntral Legislature in September 1931 and on another occasion a year 
later when I again had before me a long list of serious terrorist crimes, 
that all those who had their country's welfare at heart would not let any 
feeling of sentimental sympathy blind them to the dangers of this move- 
ment , but would give their active support, to Government in their ofl circs 
do counter it. I can claim, 1 think, that those hopes have been realised 
and that my plea for support, did not fall on deaf ears, for there, has been 
no serious outrage in the last six months, though certain incidents go to 
show that, the. movement and the spirit behind it still persist. 

The, re can be no more, distasteful task than that of ordering boys mid 
.young men to detention in camps and jails, lm( I can assure Honourable 
Members that the most scrupulous care is taken by the responsible 
authorities to ensure that no orders are passed on meru suspicion, but 
always after the most careful enquiry. No one can regret more than 1 
•do the necessity which forces us to continue to deprive a large number of 
young men of their liberty, but I should have failed in my duty to India 
if I had agreed to any relaxation of our policy or to any action which 
would lead to a revival of this sinister movement. 

Then again we must look hack to those days in 1932 when Congress, 
after a period of intensive preparation, re-oponed the civil disobedience 
•campaign, and J and my Government had to use the -full resources of the 
State in fighting and defeating a movement which would otherwise 
remain as a perpetual menace to orderly government- and individual 
liberty. We can claim that we have had ever-increasing support from 
the general public, and it. has become generally recognised that sterile 
methods of negation and obstruction do not conduce to the well-being of 
India or its constitutional advancement. We can claim also that, ns 
soon as the movement was suspended, wo were not slow to relax our 
measures or to remove the, ban on associations which had been declared 
unlawful. 1 also took the earliest possible opportunity of giving members 
•of the Congress party an opportunity of entering the Central Legislature. 
But. apart from the black months or black years when terrorism or civil 
disobedience were rampant, there have been other times of crisis and 
anxiety. There have been times when communist propaganda and the 
activities of Moscow trained communists became dangerous, and we have 
had to take, action which has, T think, been effective without being unduly 
drastic, to prevent the spread of this movement. There have also, to 
mv deep regret, boon times when communal disputes have burst out in 
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different parts of the country, and during recent months the situation in' 
the Punjab has caused us all grave anxiety. But there has been a 
marked improvement in the. situation during the last few weeks, and I 
take this opportunity of thanking those leaders who have succeeded in 
persuading their followers to drop ail unconstitutional methods and to 
strive for the settlement of the dispute by legal and "peaceful means It 
ri my earnest prayer that their efforts will meet with success, and I 
should rejoice to hour of a final settlement of ffyis dispute, by the restora- 
tion of complete pence and goodwill in that great Province. 

In India ’s economic history also the past five >curs have been an 
eventful period, aud it is manifestly impossible for me within the compass 
of till is address to ntlciupt anything in the nature of a comprehensive 
review, F shall content myself, therefore, with referring to a few of the 
more important happenings during my time of office, 

Tndia, like other countries of the world, has been called upon In face 
the most severe and most prolonged trade depression of modern times. 
The strain upon her economic fabric has been great and if is testimony 
la its inherent strength that sin 1 has weathered Urn storm without 
recourse to those remedies of despair which base, in so many (•ountries, 
added (n the difficulties of international trade and retarded its recovery. 


I would not have you think iliat 1 am over-complacent or over- 
optimist in. It is now generally recognised that ho far as the sterling 
gioup of countries are concerned, a definite movement towards economic 
recovery lias been in progress for some time past. Mopes lnu'e been 
disappointed in the past., 'bat. the pr >sonl. improvement, has persisted for 
a longer period and has, on the whole, shown greater vitality than any of 
its predecessors. India as a member of the sterling group is sharing m 
ibis recovery. Our most recent trade statistics show a- welcome and 
marked increase in our export trade and in our balance or trade in 
merchandise. The. progress may as yet 
is liy an improvement in the level of 
disequilibrium between agricultural and 
increase in industrial output, it is such 
for the future. 


IU1U ill 

he slow, but accompanied as it 
prices, a readjustment of the 
industrial prices and a marked’ 
as to justify mu' confident hope 


Within a few months of my arrival in India t was faced with the 
unpleasant fact, that, despite, the. measures already undertaken in March 
1031, the progress of the public revenues for the year 1931-32 gave 
increasing evidence of their failing very considerably short of the expendi- 
ture. The surcharges imposed in Weptemher 1931. together with heavy 
retrenchments 'in expenditure ordered in the latter part of the year, 
sufficed to produce the necessary balance, in the budget essential to 
preserve India’s credit. The retrenchment measures then undertaken, 
including the very considerable reduction in military expenditure, have 
been substantially maintained. 

Since that critical year a budget surplus has emerged and, so far as 
the public revenues provide an index for the purpose, Tndia has happily 
seen the worst of the depression. The surplus has been used to redeem 
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the. pledge to restore the out in p;i> , to provide menus for the Provinc'm.l 
Governments to undertake measures of rural development, to give direct 
relief to certain ^ocitl Governments, and to reduce direct taxation. I 
am glad that it. has been found possible to proceed another step in this 
direction in the lust year of my office. But with the inevitably heavy 
liabilities ahead inherent, in the introduction of a new constitution, it has 
btbn essential In proceed cautiously 'in this matter. The Provinces are 
looking bo Central "Revenues for relief. Wo await, not without some 
apprehensions, ih<> roqnninendatioiiR of Sir Otto No ini ever to this end. 
[f the future ol the Railways could be made more, secure — if the necessary 
element of co-operation in their success were recognised by the Provinces — 
the (jovernment of India and the Provincial Governments should, I 
anticipate, he'* aide to face the financial problems ahead with some 
confidence. 


An important contributing feature of the improvement in the- position 
of the public exchequer has been the. fall in interest rates. Whatever 
views may bo held of the significance of this matter— and clearly the 
improved position in regard to law and order has had a marked effect on 
public* confidence — the fact remains that since 1981 the cos!, of govern- 
ment (including in this term the Provinces, the railways and the central' 
civil budget.) has been reduced in this respect by no less than 8$ crores 
per annum of which 3J crones represent a drop hi our annual foreign 
old billions. And in view of the public apprehension expressed when the 
eontravv process was taking place, it must he. a subject of gratification to 
some people that whereas the price of 3$ per cent. Government paper 
was fid in September 1931, it now stands not far short of par. lhis 
improvement in the. credit of (he holders of Government securities and 
(lu* prevailing low intercut rates are conditions favourable to India s being 
able to take" advantage of any turn of the tide. 

The Government itself has managed in recent years to convert its 
liabilities into comparatively cheap issues of reasonable maturities, it has 

al,l„ to Jitote » W ol* tamer flo.tag hm 

reduced the proportion of its foreign obligations, while, hluougti _ 
agency of thJ Reserve Bank, India has greatly strengthened its foreign 

assets. 

When on’ the very eve of the introduction of the new constitution, I 
turn to survey the improvement 'in the public finances of India during 
the past five 'years and the undoubted return of confidence, I experience 
fewer regrets "than I might have clone— and indeed, I confess than at 
times i have done— in the fact that 1 have had on occasions to use my 
special powers to achieve some of these results. Many governments m 
tlio world must envy the financial position of the Government of Indio, 
in the year 1980, and although the recent budget clearly did. not satisfy 
!!n tour * aspirations — what Budget ever did I confidently believe that 
the future Federal Finance Minister of India 

cur determination to maintain the financial stability and ciedit of 
country. 

1 address you for the last time my memory 'is, as I have akeady 
told you, full of the experiences of my long stay m India, > y ■ oug 
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mil buck over the succession ol \ cried e\euts dining these yu.ns. . Vet 
-e.veii more cogent now are those personal sympathies mid political 
principles which 'impel me to draw aside, if I can, the ceil concealing the 
future; for India stands on the very threshold of a momentous change, 
and F, though ! leave you, shall ever lie concerned to know how l 1 old une 
denis with you. 

"In nature’s infinite hook ot secrecy. 

A little I can read " 

I sot just across the threshold self-reliant Provinces, receiving from the 
■Grown great authority, equipped with wide power, each, under the Grown, 
master in its own house, managing its own affairs, promoting and stimulat- 
ing its own activities to ends congenial to the tastes, sentiments and 
'Condition of its people. 

1 see the growth of a new political spirit — indeed its stirrings are even 
now apparent — in whose expanding influence communities will no longer 
“war within the bosom of a single Stale.”; but man, differing i( may be 
in political interest, will agree in desiring above all the good of their 
■country and the general well-being of their fellows. 

1 see, bui perhaps 'in a less immediate focus, a Central Government,, 
not. I he result, of a compact of contracting Provinces, but exorcising by 
direct devolution from the Grown full authority for those, matters of 
all-India interest, which arc — some of them as necessary for the well- 
being of India as any provincial matter, and others vital' to India in a 
degree to which no provincial matters can attain; — a Central Government 
left in iio uncertainty of iis powers in its field, hut possessing a jurisdiction 
precedent to that of all governmenls in India and an executive authority 
protected in the fullest sense against enortinc.hment or challenge; — a 
government supported by the obligation laid upon Provinces to avoid all 
impediment or prejudice to the exercise of its executive authority, 

I see developing a jurisprudence based more and more firmly on the 
broadest, philosophical conceptions of the nature of law, and reaching out 
hands to all vivid schools of legal learning throughout the world. Por the 
Federal Court will interpret the constitution under winch you will live, 
It will elucidate the true character of legislative power. It will adjudi- 
cate between disputing governments. Tt will determine the legitimate 
scope of the various legislative organs in India. In so doing if, will itself 
■explore and will open to legal thought in India a new range of juridical 
ideas and a more intimate search into the bases of public and private, 
rights and liberties. 

Other figures too loom upon my gaze, but, 1 would leave, you with the 
general picture of great problems demanding solutions, wide powers of 
the Grown entrusted to you, onerous responsibilities laid upon you, and a 
growing spirit and capacity which will enable you fo surmount all 
■difficulties. 

Fortunate are they who will join with you in realising this inspiring 
future, and my every good wish attends the distinguished statesman who 
will so soon assume the burdens of the great office which T, with many 
■grateful memories, shall regretfully lay down. (Cheers.) (Loud and 
Prolonged Applause. j 



The. Assembly met in the, Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Half Past Two of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur 
Ralriin) in the Chair. 

1 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Treatment op Indians in Zanzibar. 

*1477. *Mr. S„ Satyamurti (on behalf of Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam 
'Ghottiar) : Will Government state: 

(a) whether they, have received any reply from His Majesty 8 

Government regarding the treatment of Indians in Zanzibar; 

(b) if so, what is the reply; and 

(c) what further steps they propose to take in the matter? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: (a) As regards -the Clove Growers’ Associ- 
.ation, I would invito the attention of the Honourable Member to the 
recent announcement of the Secretary of State for the Colonies that an 
enquiry will shortly he undertaken to review the position of the Zanzi- 
bar clove industry, and, in the light of the experience that has now 
been gained, to report, whether in the permanent economic interests of 
the territory us a whole any, and if so, what modifications are neces- 
sary or desirable in the system of control as it exists. No reply- has yet 
been received to our communication regarding the land and debt legis- 
lation which was issued on the 22nd February. 

(b) and (o). Do not arise. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With regard to this enquiry to which my Hon- 
■ourable friend refers in his answer to clause (a) of the question,' may T 
know what are the slops which have been taken, or are proposed to* be 
taken, either 'to associate the Government of IndiR or to give an opportu- 
nity In the Government to present, such aspects of the case of the work- 
ing of the Association before this Committee, as they may feel called 
•upon to do? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai; So far us the Indian community ot Zanzi- 
bar is concerned, no suggestion has yet been received by the Govern- 
ment of India to give it assistance in presenting its case. The Imperial 
■Citizenship Association, however, has suggested that the Government of 
India might depute somebody from liem lo assist the Indians to put 
their case before Mr. Binder who has been appointed to conduct this 
•enquiry. That suggestion is under consideration. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Am the Government of India in touch with the 
Indians in Zanzibar in any manner? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: Tho Indian Association in Zanzibar fre- 
•quently communicates with the Government of India. Further, as my 
Honourable friend is aware, Mr. Tyab Ali from Zanzibar is in this coun- 
try, and lie has been in touch with the Government of Tndia. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: Will they take immediate steps to sec if the in- 
terests of Indians in Zanzibar require any special representation before 
this Committee on behalf of the Government of India, representing the 
.interests of Indians as a whole in Zanzibar? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: My Honourable friend may rest assured , 
that any assistance which is desired by the Indians in Zanzibar . and 
•which tlie Government of India are in a position to give will be given. 

( 3083 ) 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know il this enquiry will be com pie led' 
before the next Reason arises? 

Sir Grirja Shankar Bajpai: Mv information is that, Mr. Hindi r will 
be leaving England about Hie '21st or 22nd of this month, and the idea 
is that the investigation should bo completed well in advance of July, 
when the next crop comes on the market . 

Employment of ( .Musts trained on this “ Dweekin ”. 

1478. *Mr. S. Satyamurti (on behalf of Mr. T. S. Avinashilingum 
Chettiar); Will Government state: , 

(a) with reference to their answer to starred question No, 1164 of 

this Session whether they have received replies from the ship- 
ping companies regarding employment of “Dufferin” trained 
Indian cadets ;- 

(b) if so, what is their reply; and 

(a) what further action they propose to take in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) "Replies from 
some of the Shipping Companies addressed by Government have hoen 
received while those from others are still awaited. 

(b) and (e), Gwierally speaking the replies so far received are sympa- 
thetic! but Government cannot state what further action, if any, will he 
necessary until their examination of the question has been completed. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I ask for an elucidation of the word “sym- 
pathetic” in the answer to clause (b) of the question, whether these 
companies have definitely undertaken to providi employment for the 
cadets going out of the “Thifferin”? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Tim replies indicate 
that the companies are willing to consider the cases of “D'ulTerin” cadets 
Whenever suitable, vacancies arise. They realise the. necessity of encour- 
agement in that din ction, in view of the. fact that the, training in the 
steamship “Dufferin” would not have been provided unless Government 
had been satisfied that these compands worn going to afford scope for 
employment to the “Dufferin” cadets. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: How many of these companies have replied, and' 
how many have not replied? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan; 1 am afraid I could’ 
not answer that without notice. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: "Will Government he good } enough to expedite 
replies from companies which have, not yet replied? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Yes, Sir, 

Placinu or Land Revenue on a Statutohy Basis. 

1479. *Mr. S. Satyamurti (on behalf of Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam 
Chettiar): Will Government state: 

(a) whether the Montagu-Ohelmsford Report had recommended to 

place land revenue on a statutory basis; 

(b) whether any attempts were made in this direction; 

(a) whether the Madras Government made any proposals in this 
matter, and whether they dropped them; if so, why; and 

(d) whether they propose to consider the desirability of giving effect 
to that recommendation? 
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Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: (a). (b) ami (cl) . The attention of the Hon- 
ourable Member is invited to the r, ply given l>y me to his starred ques- 
tion "Mo. 1181 asked on the 12th March. 

(V) The Miwl?ns Government made, certain proposals which in the light 
of further discussions they did not pursue. 

Prof. N. Qy Ranga: Will Government try to ascertain whether it is 
a fact that in many of these provinces, where the ryotwari settlement 
prevails, more than 50 per eent. of file net income from land is being 
taken as land revenue? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: If my Honourable friend will bring to my 
notion any districts where this practice prevails, 1 shall consider the 
suggestion to make an enquiry. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: To view of the fact that the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee has suggested that a svsiem, analogous to that- prevailing in 
Australia, imposing only a uniform standard and lower rate of land re- 
venue should bo adopted in this conn irv, will Government consider the 
advisability of calling a Conference of all the .Revenue Members of fne 
various provinces with a view to devising means by which such a system- 
can be adopted in this country also? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: My Honourable friend will realise that the 
'Report of the Taxation Enquiry Commit! ce has been in the hands of 
Local Governments for a long time, and only a few months before Pro- 
vincial Autonomy is clearly not an appropriate moment for convening a 
conference to consider so far-reaching a change. 

Prof. HT. G. Eanga: Are Government aware of the great discontent 
prevailing in the Punjab against the existing sliding scales of land reve- 
nue and that in the Unite, d Provinces there are a number of amend- 
ments proposed to the land revenue law — and also in the Madras Presi- 
dency — against the proposed re-settlement rates? 

‘Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: It is not possible for me to be in touch- 
with such representations as may have been made in the provinces 
against impending provincial legislation. I am not in a position to- 
auswer that- 

Prof. N. G. Eanga : Will Government -at least consider the- advis- 
ability of suggesting to these Provincial Governments that no drastic 
changes should be made in their land revenue systems resulting in any 
enhancement of land revenue assessment until the Reforms are inaugu- 
rated ? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: Since the inception of the reforms, I have 
not comei across a single provision in a Land Revenue Act which has 
had the effect of increasing the rate of assessment. 

Prof, N. G. Ranga: Are Government aware of the fact that in very 
many districts of the Madras Presidency itself re-settlemcnt had been 
imposed as a result of which as much as 80 per cent, enhancement was. 
imposed there? 
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Sii Girja Shankar Bajpai: But. my Honourable friend began by saying 
that the pitch of assessment was 50 per cent. I was attempting to point 
out that in such of the provinces where legislation has been passed the 
tendency has been to reduce the limit of the pitch of ^assessment below 
50 per cent. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Wind about tin Madras Presidency? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: Even in the Madras Presidency, so tar as 
1 know, the condition uliich was laid down was that on re-assessment, 
.the increment shall not. exceed 18f per cent. 


Re.nebvation of Residential Sites fok JOukoi'Eans atTuava. 

1480. *Mr, S. Satyamurti (on behalf of Mr. T. R. Avinashilingam 
'•Chettiar) : Will Government state: 

(a) with reference to their answer to starred question No. 1190 of 

this Session, regarding the recommendation to reserve resi- 
dential sites for Europeans at Tuavn, whether they have 
received any reply from His Majesty’s Government; 

(b) if so, what is the reply; and 

(e) what steps they propose to take in this matter? 

Sir Glrja Shankar Bajpai; (a) No. Sir. 

(h) and (c). Do not arise. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What is the approximate date, on which they 
■addressed His Majesty’s Government on this matter? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: The second of March. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have they reminded them since? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: We have not scut any reminder yet. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Mow long do Govermueui usually wait for an 
.answer from His Majesty’s (hu eminent in matters of (his’ kind ? 


Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: The position here is Unit segregation has 
been suggested by a Committee. The Government of India have already 
made representations to His Majesty’s Government that this principle 
shall not bo introduced. There has been no indication dither from His 
Majesty’s Government or from any other quarter that any progress has 
been made towards giving cfie.et to this proposal. In the circumstances 
we have thought it best, to leave the matter with the representation that 
•we have made. If there is any indication suggesting that tills proposal 
is being seriously taken, we shall certainly remind the Colonial Office. 
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U N i?M PLO YMENT PKOBLEM . 

1481. *Mr. S, Satyamurti (on behalf of Mr. . T. S. Aviuushiiingam 
■hottiar): Will Government state: 

(a) whether they are aware of the great amount of unemployment 

in this country ; 

(b) whether they propose to take any steps to lessen this evil; and 

(c) whether they have considered the Sir Tej Bahadur Committee 

Report; if so, what are the results of the consideration? 

Tde Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) 1 am aware of the fairly general 
educated uimwiployment . but I am mil aware of a great amount of 
Linemplm moot among workmen, 

(b) and (c) I would refer the. Honourable Member to the debate on 
llie subject in the Council of State on the 25th March, 1936, and to the 
speech delivered in f his Mouse this morning by His Excellency the 
Viceroy. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know if that part of the Viceroy’s speech 
in which he refers to restriction of supply of educated men and women 
in this country, as a means of solving partially the unemployment problem, 
lias the imprimatur of the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce; I am not prepared to answer Hint 
question. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know why? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Viceroy is the head of Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: 1 am simply asking if it is his own personal opinion 
I am not criticising it, nor do I want to, if it is so. I am asking whether, 
in expressing that opinion, which I consider very dangerous, that we 
should partially meet this unemployment by restricting the supply of ' 
educated men and women, he is speaking in his own personal capacity, 
or as representing the Government of India. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T must decline to answer that ques- 
tion . 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What is the opinion of the Government of India 
on that matter? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T have nothing to add to the reply 
T have already given. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are Government taking any steps to restrict the- 
s up ply of educated men aud women from the universities? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T would suggest to mv Honourable • 
friend to put down a question on the subject. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: I want your help in 'the matter, Sir: jesterduy, 
my Honourable friend, the Education Secretary, said 1-hat the Umeni- 
.ment are not considering any question of restricting the .supply of gra- 
duates or educated persons: this morning, the head of the Government 
suys they arc dealing will) the problem of unemployment by restricting the 
supply of educated men and women: 1 want io know which is true . 

e 

Mr, President (The Honourable. Mir Abdur Eahini): Has the Lfonour- 
•able Member read the speech? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: T have. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): lt e is necessary 
:to put down a question, 


Collection of Statistics for Unemployment. 

1482. *Mr. S. Satyamurti (on behalf of Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam 
'■Ohettiar); Will Government state: 

(a) in view of their answer to starred question No, 1184 of this 
Session, whether tiny propose io try to create a machinery 
to take statistics for unemployment ; and 

(h'j whether they propose to make an attempt to collect statistics 
of unemployed graduates, having in view the fact that,, this 
can bo done easily through the Universities? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) No. 

(b) Government are prepared to refer this matter to flic Contra] Ad- 
visory Board of Education though T am not prepared, to endorse, the 
Honourable Member’s view that the collection of statistics by the Universi- 
ties will he an easy matter. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May 1 know the reasons for the negative answer 
to clause (a) of the question ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: T have explained that, on several 
'occasions in this House in the course of the Session, and T have nothing 
to add to the replies I have given. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have Government considered that, for the efiioient 
■■administration of this country, such statistics wall ha of great help, in 
order to enable them to take such steps as they may consider feasible 
and necessary from time to time in dealing with a problem, which goes 
to the very root of any administration in any country? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: The statistics may he useful, and 
undoubtedly would be useful for various purposes; but I have exnlainerl 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti: Wibl* reference to the answer lo clause (b), may 
I request mjr Honourable friend to be good enough to address the uni- 
versities in this matter, as to whether they are prepared to give any help 
in the direction of collecting statistics with regard to existing unemploy- 
ment amongst graduates of universities? 

"The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have stated thm, we, propose to 
refer this matter to the Central Advisory Board of Education which will 
doubtless take such aofjon as appears to it suitable. 


Eviction of Nattukotai Ohettiars from Lands in Miniuj District 

in Burma. 

1483. *Mr. S. Satyamurti (on behalf of Mr. T. S, Avinashilingam 
Ghettiar): Will Government state: 

(a) with regard to the eviction of Nattukotai Chettiars from lands 

in Mmbu District in Burma, whether they have received any 
reply from the Government of Burma; 

(b) if so, what is the reply; and 

(c) wind, action they propose to take in the matter? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to the conel ud'iug part of my 
answer to parts (b) to (d) of Mr. Ananthnsayanam Ayyangar’s question 
'No. 1143, on the 12th March, ]93(>. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: When was this lettci sent to the Burma Govern- 
ment ? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: On the 29th of February, Sir. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Have the Government of India sent any reminder 
since, then? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: No; we have not sent a reminder; we im- 
pressed upon the Government of Burma the desirability of communicating 
their views to us as soon as possible, 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government try and remind them, in view 
of the fact that if the allegations made by the community concerned are 
correct — T am saying nothing about it, it may or may not be so — that 
this is a caso of injustice — will Government impress on the Government 
.of Burma to reply to the matter as early as possible ? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: As mv Honourable friend probably remem- 
bers, the time given to the Chettiars in Burma for disposing of these lands 
is to end in June 1937. Tt was for that reason that we thought that 
it was not necessary to hustle the Government of Burma. Further, as 
mv Honourable friend is aware, the representative of the Chettiars came 
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hero and u'e all impressed upon him Ihe ifesira bilily of trying to settle 
(he matter amicably with (he (Government of Burma. These, iu my 
opinion, I submit, arc cousidcrations which justify our leaving a certain 
amount of latitude to the fiovernment of Burma, r ' 


TRE A'l’MEN T OK IMPERFECT Nl'UHT UV NATURAL METHODS. 

1484. - Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (a) Are (government aware 
that Dr. R. S. Aganval, L.S.M.F., an eye specialist, is running an Eye 
Institute in Daryaganj, and a free eye, clinic in Ghandni Chowk, Delhi, 
the special feature of which is to treat the cases of imperfect sight by 
natural methods, and that numerous patients, notably Sir Mohan Slium- 
shere Jung Bahadur Dana. K.O.T..E. , Senior Commandirig General of 
Nepal, His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, Mr. B. L. Bastogi, c.r- 
M.L.A., Mr. Sachchidanandn S'iidia, Barristor-at-Luw, have been remark- 
ably benefited by it and have spoken highly about. Dr. Agarwal’s system, 
of treatment? 

(b) Are Government aware tliai Dr. Agartvai's simple scheme to pre- 
vent myopia among students has been a grand success, and that Dr. 
Aganval has demonstrated that simple scheme in different institutions of 
India? If not, are Government prepared to ascertain ? 

fc) Are Government aware that out of seven blind patients with cne or 
both eyes, six have boen cured simply by eye exercises, one being cured 
in two hours, another in ten days and the vest took about one to three 
months? 

(d) Are Government aware that Dr. W. .H.. Bates, M.D., of New York 
is the discoverer of the system which Dr, Aganval is following? 

(e) Do Government intend to start some clinic or school at Delhi for 
the treatment of imperfect sight by natural methods and for imparting 
training in that system? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: (a) In (d) Govenuneni have no informal inn. 

(e) No. 

11485,* 

Through Booking Arrangements from Lahore and Delht to Srinaoak. 

1486. *Mr. K, L. Gauba: Will G ovornmont be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the through booking arrangements from Lahore and 

Delhi to Srinagar via Rawalpindi and Jammu Tawi introduced' 
last year will be continued this year; if so. what arrange- 
ments have been made for the current year? 

(b) If it is a fact that last year, the two routes were operated by 

two out-agents, one of whom was concerned, with the 
Rawalpindi- Srimui: i r service and the other with Ihe Jammu- 
Srinagar service ? 

(c) Whether both routes tills year are going to lie given to the one 

out-agent who was served last season with u notice of the 
termination of his contract on the ground of unsatisfactory 
work ; if so, why; and 
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(d) w ln*t her the ream* ascribed for the proposed change is adminis- 
trative convenience of haying one agent on the two routes, 
and it so, v nut, assurances have been taken for the satisfac- 
tory •yundiuM, of 1 lio services to tlie public by the proposed 
nib agent. and whether last year the Railwnv had to serve 
a notice of discoid 1 nuance of his contract? 

"The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Yes, the arrange- 
ments for this year are very similar to those for the last year, 

' (b) Yes. 

(c) Yes. The Agent, North Western Railway, states that the notice ol 
termination of the contract was given through an error and was subse- 
quently withdrawn. 

(cl) Yes, belli administrative and public convenience. The usual assur- 
ances for the satisfactory conduct of the services are embodied in the 
agreement with the out-agent. The concluding part of the Honourable 
Member’s question has been dealt with in my reply to part (c). 


Appointment op an Indian Member in the Railway Board. 

1487. *Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Will Government please state if any 
vacancy is going to occur in tlio personnel of the Railway Board? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to appoint an Indian in that vacancy? 
If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) Mr. Tylden-Pafc- 
tansen is proceeding on six months leave, and a temporary vacancy will 
occur. 

(b) No; in filling such a vacancy the most suitable candidate irrespec- 
tive of nationality mush be selected, and Mr. Higliet, the senior 1 State 
Railway Agent, who was for many years Director of Establishment, Rail- 
way Board, is replacing Mr. Tylden-PattenBon. 


Proposed Abolition of the Income-tax Office at Hakaribach. 

1488. *Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: (a) Are Government aware of the fact 
that great indignation (as evidenced by the telegram supplied to the De- 
partment concerned) is prevailing in the whole of the Hazaribagh District 
on account of the proposed abolition of the income-tax office at Hazari- 
bagli and its removal partly to Puraliar and partly to Deoghar ? 

Hi) Are Government aware that this proposal, if given effect to, will 
put the income-tax payees of the district of Hazaribagh to a lot of trouble 
of all sorts, owing to the great distances of Purulia and Deoghar from 
Hazaribagh and also owing to its out of the wav situation ? 

(c) Arc Government prepared to reconsider the question and to leave 
the offico at Ilnzaribagli, as it is today? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: (a) Government have received protests against the 
proposal referred to in this part of the question. 

B 
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(b) In the opinion of Government no ineimveuioneo will be caused by 
the change to residents in the Giridih Sub-Division, most places in which 
are as near to Deoghar as to Hazaribagh if not nearer. Government 
realise that it will not be as convenient to most residents of the remainder 
uf the Hazaribagh District to deal with an income-tax Officer stationed 
at Purulia as to deal with one stationed at Hazaribagh. They have still 
under consideration the question of selecting Ranchi instead of Purulia*- as 
the headquarters of the new charge comprising Southern Hazaribagh and 
Manbhum. Moreover, inconvenience will be reduced to a minimum owing 
to the standing orders under which Income-tax 6fficcrs have, as far as 
possible, to conduct their business while on tour in the various places >n 
•tiheir charge. 


(c) Government arc not prepared to reconsider the arrangement under 
which Southern Hazaribagh will be grouped with Manhlium but, ns already 
slated, have not yet finally decided what is to be the headquarters of this 
combined charge. 


Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: May .1 know, Sir, for whose benefit will this 
change take place? 


Mr. A. H. Lloyd: To the benefit of Government. 


Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Do they consider also the conveniences of 
the income-tax payers when they establish an income-tax office at any 
place and when the office is shifted from one place in another? 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: The interests of the income-tax payers were con- 
sidered most carefully, Sir. The scheme for re-arranging the: charges 
in Bihar and Orissa was worked out by myself during last, year on two 
visits to Biliar, — naturally, working in consultation with the Commissioner. 
The re-distribution of charges was made necessary by two facts. In the 
first place we had received emphatic protests in this House and elsewhere 
which we felt were deserving of acceptance regarding cerium other parts 
of the previous arrangements and secondly we had to deal with the addi- 
tion of certain territory to Orissa as a result of the formation of the nev 
Province. In order to study the interests of economy, it was necessary to 
make an arrangement which in some cases involved the doubling up of 
parts of two districts in a single Income-tax Officer’s charge. The fact 
that Some inconvenience might result to some individuals was always 
present to our minds, but wc were unable, unless wo were to increase 
unduly the number of the staff, to meet those objections in all eases. 
This is a case in which we wore unable to meet the. objections. I may, 
however, Sir, with your permission, quote one sentence from a letter ! 
have received within the last’ few days from the Bihar and Orissa Chamber 
of Commerce, which has had to look upon the re-arrangement as a whole 
scheme, and not concentrate on one particular item, though the letter 
refers in particular to the change from Purulia to Ranchi which I have 
mentioned in my answer. Tfc says: 

“This Chamber feels very grateful to you for the very sympathetic, and masterly 
fashion in which yon have been dealing with our complaints.” 
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Mr. Earn Narayan Singh: May 1 know, Sir, whether the office at Ranchi 
■will bo a now one? ” 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd: Sir, there has not been before a combined Income- 
tax office for the southern part of Hazaribagh and Mnubhuni. Obviously, 
therefore, the office will be a new one. 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: Will the Honourable Member explain when 
ftho Income-tax office is transferred to Ranchi, how the Government arc 
going to be benefited? 

Mr. A, H. Lloyd: I submit, Sir, J have already answered this question 
fully in a very long reply to a supplementary question. 


Rules governing the Issue or Refusal oe Passports to Persons 

travelling abroad. 


14-89. *Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Ohettiar: (a) Will Government state 
what are the principles guiding the issue or refusal of passports to persons 
travelling abroad ? 

(bj Will Government lay a copy of the rule.s on tire table of the House? 

(c) How many persons were refused passports in the course of the year 
•and what are their names? 

(d) On what particular grounds wore they refused passports? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: (a) The interests of the State and 
the character, antecedents and financial circumstances of the applicant 
arc taken into consideration. 

(b) No. 

(c) 1 shall ho laying on the i>ablc shortly, iu answer to Mr. baksena s 
•question 'So H‘>1, a Ktulemmil which will give the Honourable Member 
the information he requires. 

(d) The compilation of this information m every case would involve a 
good deal of labour which I am not prepared to undertake.’ I am willing, 
however, to consider whether I can furnish the information in any parti- 
cular ease if the Honourable Member so desires. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With reference to the answer to clause (b), may 1 
understand the Honourable Member to say that there are no rules, or clo 
lilic Government refuse* to lny £i copy of tlio rules on the tuhlc of 
House ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The latter 


'Mr. S. Satyamurti: There are rules, therefore. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Yes. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: Then, may I know 
■uniform application to all cases, or whether 
the authority granting or refusing -passports? 


whether those rules are of 
they give any discretion to 

b 2 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Wlu^j her they give any discretion ? 
Yes, they do. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May l know whether that (.liweret iun is governed 
only by those considerations which the Honourable the Monte Member 
mentioned, namely, the interests >f the State, the character, Hit! titmncial 
circumstances of tlio person wanting the pass port , or is then* .any other 
consideration ? . r 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: 1 should xiv broadly those cover all 
cases. 

r 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know, Sir, what is meant by the phrase 
‘interests of the State’, — which State and what interests 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: This State. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is it the Government of India ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The Stale 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May T know if the Honourable Member means the 
Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: No, the State. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Mar I know' 'what are (lie interests of the State, 
which the .Honourable the Home Member means, when lie says in agreeing 
or not agreeing to give passports have in be taken into consideration ? I 
want some elucidation. Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The Slate. I refer to is British India. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know, Sir, what are the tests by which the 
going out of this country of a man is likely to affect the interests of the 
State adversely ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: That is for the authority vested 
with discretion to grant passports to decide. 

Mr, S, Satyamurti: May f know then that passports are refused only 
to those whose presence the authority granting passports considers very 
desirablo in this country, and therefore, they ought to ho retained here ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Yes, Sir. 

Principles governing the Refusal of Passports to enter India. 

1400. *Mr. T, S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: Will Government state: 

(a) what are the principles governing the refusal of passports to enter 

India ; 

(b) in the course of last vear how manv Indians were refused permis- 

sion to come back to their country; 
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‘(e) what are their names and for what reasons wore they refused per- 
mission; and 

(d) whether ally Britishers were refused permission to enter India, 
if so, their names and number and the reasons for doing so? 

The Honourably Sir Henry Craik: (a) i would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply to part (a) of the question which I have just answered. 

% 

(b) and (c). Only two British Indian subjects were refused facilities last 
year to return to India. They are the persons mentioned in the reply 
given by me on the 13th September last, to Mr Paliwal’s question No. 
370. I have nothing further to add to what 1 said on tlmi occasion. 

(d) His Majesty's Consular Officers abroad are competent to refuse 
facilities for entry into India without reference to the Government of India. 

I am not, therefore, in a position to furnish the Honourable Member 1 with 
the information he requires, but T am aware tliai passports were refused 
for entry into India to a Mr. Davis and a Miss Taynter on consideration 
of their financial cure, urn stances in each ease. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: In the case of Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose, lias his 
passport heel! refused to come hack to India, or has he been allowed to 
come hack to India and then arrested? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Yes, the latter. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Do I understand the Honourable Member to say 
that Mr. Bose has got a passport enabling him to return to India ? 

'The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: 1 understand, that he has. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: And he has been arrested this morning? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Yes. 

"Mr. S. Satyamurti: Under what law? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Under Regulation TTI of 1818. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: What are the reasons. Sir? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: That, does not arise out of this ques- 
tion, Sir, 

Mr. s. Satyamurti: The* question of arrest does arise! 


Hunger-Strike by certain Prisoners of the Do oh a Shooting Gash, 

Ajmer. 

1491. *Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal: (al Is it a fact that Messrs. 
Ham Singh, Mangilal and others of the Dogra shooting ease, Ajmer, are 
on hunger-strike? 
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(B) If so, will Government please state t-lie names of those prisoners,, 
who are on lumber-strike and the dales on which each of them gave up 
his food? _ 

(e.) What are the reasons for their hunger-strike *' 

(cl) Is if a fact that they are being forcibly fed? 

(e) What is the present state of their health ? 

(i) Is it. a fact, that the condition of sortie of Hum is precarious ? 

I^g) What was 1 heir weight when they were ffrsl admitted to jail, and’ 
what is it now? 

(h) Do Government intend to remove their grim a i ices ? 

r 

The Honourable Sir Henry Chalk; (a) and (h). There are only two 
prisoners in the ease, namely, Itam Singh and Mungilal. They are not 
on hunger-strike at present . The former went on hunger-strike on the 
30th December, 1935, and remained on strike for four days. The latter 
was on hunger-strike tor four days from the Kith .lamnirv, 1930. 

(c) Their non-classification as ‘B’ class prisoners. 

(d) Only Mangilal was forcibly fed on the 4th day. 

(e) Their health is at present fair, but they have lost weight due mainly 
to their insistence on a liquid diet and fruit only and no solid food. 

(f) No. On the contrary they are all taking exercise daily, have boolce- 
to read, and perform their allotted task. 

(g) Ram Singh’s weight on admission was 131 lbs. and on 21st March, 

,ili was 110 lbs. Mangilal’s weight on admission was 101 lbs. and on the 
21st March, it was 114 lbs. - 

(h) It is nut intended (o alter (lie trying Magistrate's classification of 
these prisoners as ‘G’ class; but as a special case reading facilities have- 
been provided for them in the jail. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: What are the grievances for the redress of which 
those people have gone on hunger-strike? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I have answered that. 1 have said 
that their grievance was their non- classification as “B” class prisoners? 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Have they been classified as “B” class prisoners?' 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: No. 

Prof, N. G. Ranga: Why not? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Because they are not entitled to it. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are Government considering the whole question of 
classification of prisoners to classify all political prisoners as special class 
prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: That does not arise out of any answers- 
I have given. 
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The Honourable Sit H$nty Craik; No, Sir; it does not. 

Mr. S, Satyamurti: Tfc is for you to decide, Sir; it is not for the Honour- 
able the Home Member to say that. The question is, what are the reasons 
for I heir hunger-strike, and the reason given l>v the Honourable the Home 
Member is that they are dissatisfied with their classification. I am asking 
mJ H ither, as a means of satisfying their grievances, the Government are 
cotmidmng the question of giving a special class to all political prisoners. 

Mr. President (Thd Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair thought 
tin* Honourable the Home Member said that they were not considering 
the question of any reclassification. 

♦ 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: 1 am ashing why they are not considering the 
question, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): It does not arise 
Dili of this. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: It dues arise, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): It is a wider 
question. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: These persons are not political pri- 
soners; they are murderers. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Whether they were convicted for murderous attacks 
or Mot, my point is, is it or is it not a fact that they are still considered 
according to the jail regulations as convictB ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: Certainly. 

Prof. N. Gh Ranga: Are they not convicts? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: They are not political prisoners; they 
are would-be murderers. 

Prof. N. R. Ranga: Who are political prisoners and who are not? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Who indeed? 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: We will make you one one of these days. 

Enactment of a Special Rural Insolvency Act. 

1492 . *Prof. N. G. Ranga: (a) Are Government aware of the recommend- 
ation of (he Royal Commission on Agriculture and the Central Banking 
Enquire Committee thnl a special Rural Insolvency Act should be promul- 
gated ? 

(b) If so, is no such legislation sought to be passed? If not, why not? 

(c) Will Government state when and what action they propose to take 
to implement that recommendation ? 
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Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai! (a) Tlu; recoimiwudation was to the effect, 
that the case for a simple rural insolvency Act- should he. carefully con- 
sidered in all provinces. 

(b) and (e). The recoininendiition was rek-rml to Local (iovernmenfs 
and the action taken by them is indicated in the reports showing the 
progress made in giving effect to the recommendations of Up? Lloyal ( !oik- 
mission on Agriculture, copies of which are available in the Library of ibis 
House. In addition legislation for the relief of indebtedness has been 
undertaken in various Provinces and certain provisions have been made 
which directly affect, rural insolvency. 

Prof. N. G. Itanga: Is it not a fact. Sir, that this Ituml insolvency 
Act is an enactment of the Central Government, and that the lloyal Com- 
mission on Agriculture, and the Central Banking Inquiry Committee have 
definitely recommended that it is for the Central Government to pass this 
•particular legislation ? 

Six Girja Shankar Bajpai: i uni not an are that the reeoinniendation 

S . w " UB fl'e Government of India should take ac'iO’i o’ther in 
advance of, or in direel opposition to. the views of the Local 
Governments. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: In view of the. fact that neither of these. Commis- 
sions has slated that the Prov'ncial Governments should undorlako this 
particular legislation, hut thc\ have made it clear (hat an al -lndii legis- 
lation should lie undertaken h\ the Government of India, would Govern- 
ment lie pleased to consider the advi.sabililA of undertaking find legislation 
at least now, or will the\ consider (lie necesshy of doing so' 1 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: T have, already informed the Hour > that the 
Government of India, after considering the recommendation of the Iloval 
Commission, decided to refer this matter to the Provinces. The Provin- 
ces have considered the matter, and their v’ows will he found in the 
reports to which I have referred my Honour ddc friend T submit that 
he should look at, these reports, and then, after that, we enn have a dis- 
cussion on the subject, 

Prof. N. G-. Ranga: In v ew of the fact Unit not one Provincial Gov- 
ernment' so far lias undertaken (.his legislation, — and I have got, that 
information from the reports referred to bv the Honourable Member, — • 
will Government consider the advisalrlitv of addrossmg again the Pro- 
vincial Governments and also examining the possibility of undertaking 
this legislation by themselves? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: Ail that 1 need say is that the Luca 1 Gov- 
ernments winch have not taken action have given good reason for not 
taking am action, and it is not necessary for the Government of India to 
address them again. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Are the Government of India satisfied with the 
reasons given by the Local Governments for not taking action? 

Sir Giria Shankar Bainai: In a matter of this kind, T think the, wishes 
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Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: So far as I understand, the Honour- 
able, Member said that in these matters the views of Provincial Govern- 
ments must prevail . dan they prevail without any consideration by the 
Government of TndW? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: My Honourable friend is not justified in 
assuming that the ^Government of India have not considered the views of 
the bocal Governments 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Gan the Honourable Member give a 
summary of those reasons which the Local Governments have given for not 
Under! a King legislation of any kind? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: May 1 request my Houourab'e fri-nd to 
road for himself the reasons of the Local Governments which will be 
found in the reports to which I have referred? 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government consider addressing the Local 
Governments again, in view of the significant fact, that the Chairman 
of t his ('oTumission will soon be amidst us? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: I have no doubt that, if His Excellency 
the Chairman of tlu> Commission thinks if desirable to address Local 
Governments again, he will give instructions fo that effect. 


Prof. N. G. Ranga: Will Government state the name of any parti- 
cular Government which lias passed or attempted io puss this particular 
legislation? 


Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: It, may not have passed a particular Act to 
amend litis particular piece of legislation, but 1 can give my Honourable 
friend the names of two Acts in which this question of rural insolvency 
has been tackled— the United Provinces Encumbered Estates Act, 1934, 
my Honourable friend mav refer to section 48 of that Act, and the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors Act,' 1935, sections 22 and 24 of that Act arc rele- 
vant. 


Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Is the Honourable Member aware 
that the Unilcd Provinces Encumbered Estates Act does noi apply to 
peasants? 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: 1 have satisfied myself that the section la 
winch I have referred does refer to the question of rural insolvency. 


Prof N. G, Ranga: I have satisfied myself that the sections referred 
to bv th(' Honourable Member are simply consequential sections following 
the ' other sec ions of the Acts passed there by the Local Government^ 
Will C ovemment murder the advisability, -this is a very reasonable 
SSeStoiiioi again referring thi, miter to the Local Go,e„™t. anj 
examining this question again? 

■ Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: I have already stated- the views of the Gov- 
ernment on that, point. 
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Mr. M. S. Aney: Did the Government of India, as a matter of fact, 
sonsider the suggestions or recommendations which had been made by 
the Provincial Governments*,’ And have then come to any conclusion, 
and, if so, can they produce tint) conclusion before (Ge House? 


Sir Grirja Shankar Bajpai: I have already informed the House that 
each Local Government considered the matter and staged its views <-TW 
Government, on an examination of those views 


Mr, M. S. Aney: , agioed w Hit the/n? 

Sir Grirja Shankar Bajpai: Yes. 


Mr, M, S. Aney: Thai is all right. 


Amendment of the Usurious Loans Act. 

1493 *Prof. jr, Gt. Banga: (;t) Arc Government aware of Ihc recommend- 
ation made by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and tin- Centra!' 
Banking Enquiry Committee to so amend the. Usurious Loans Act its to 
specify the, maximum rate of interest and (hits pro! net the debtors from 
Sahuhara ? 

(h) Tf SO, why have Government So fur failed to get any suitable legis- 
lation passed? 

fc) Are Government aware of the fan I, that Ihc I loyal OomniisHion on 
Agriculture and tlm Central Banking Enquiry Committee lime suggested 
that All-Tndia legislation should ho undertaken to oblige (lie ninney-l/mdem 
to register themselves and regulate money-lending ? 

(d) if so, have only one or two Provincial Governments I bought of such 
regulation ’> 

fe) Arc Govirmuenl aware that the need tor such regiil.il ion has grown, 
enormously more insistent since those Commissions made Iheir recommend- 
ation ? 

(f) Will Government state why they Inne failed to undertake such legis-; 
lation ? 

(g) When do they propose lu bring forward suitable legislative proposals 
before the Assembly ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) and (b). The Honourable Mem- 
ber’s statement is no(, correct, f cannot find that the Royal Commission' 
on Agriculture in India made a specific recommendation that the Usu* 
rious Loans Act should be amended so us to fix the maximum rate of 
interest. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee said “Wo nru 
ilnable to agree with tiro suggestion to amend the Act so as to fix a 
definite statutory limit to the rate of interest”. 

- .The Government rf India after very thorough consultation and con- 
sideration decided, for reasons indicated in the answer given on the 19th 
July, 1934, to starred question No. 1.43 asked by Sir Muhammad Yakub 
that legislation on this subject must be primarily provincial. As regards 
provincial legislation , already undertaken or proposed On the subject, I 
■«rfe «t the Honourable Member to that answer and to the answer given by 
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the Honourable the Law” Member on the 6th February, 1935, to his 
Starred question No. 53. Most of the Bills mentioned in the latter answer 
have since passed into law. 

(o) Here, again the Honourable Member’s statement is incorrect. 
Neither the Royal Commission on Agriculture nor the Banking Enquiry 
(loinmittoo suggested all-India legislation for enforcing registration of 
money-lenders Mini for regulating money-lending. On the contrary their 
recommendations were for provincial legislation. And the Banking En- 
quiry Committee \vas>not in favour of ;t system of licensing money-lenders, 
cither compulsory or voluntary. 

(xl) Home of the Local Governments have, already undertaken legisla- 
tion on the, lines of the Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act, 1930, and 
a Bill for the registration of money-lenders has been introduced in the 
Central Provinces Legislative Council. 

(e) The question whether economic conditions which have developed-' 
since the Commission and Committee made their recommendations have 
increased the need for legislation is no doubt one which the provinces 
have considered and vre considering. 

(f) and (g). The Honourable Member is referred to the answer given 
id parts (a) and (b). 

Frol. N. G. Eanga: Have the Provincial Governments been addressed 
by the Central Government about the advisability of undertaking an. 
amending legislation t,n the Usurious Loans Act? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Most of them have already done so. 

Frol. N. G. Ranga: As for the other Provincial Governments which 
have not taken any action at all in regard to this, will Government con- 
sider the advisability, even at this late hour, of addressing them on the 
question of their undertaking this amending legislation? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I do not see that there is any 
necessity to address the Local Governments. They are aware of the ■ 
problem; thev have either considered it or are considering it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Are Government aware that the total amount 
of debt which the agriculturists pay to their creditors every year is about 
two and a half times the revenue of the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I have seen a calculation to that 
effect. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If you make the calculation, you will find that; 
that is correct, namely, about 2J times the revenue of the Government, 
of India- 

The Honourable Sir James Srigg: Thai, means an average rate of 20 > 
per cent. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: And that is the rate which the agriculturists pay 
to the creditors in spite of the fact that the Government rate of interest 
Id only three per cent. Is it or is it not, then, the duty of the Govern* 
fnent of. India to take some interest in the prosperity of the agncultunets-- 
who form 7p per cent, of the population? 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: As 1 ha^e said, after a most tho- 
rough consultation and consideration, the Government of India decided 
that legislation on this subject must be primarily provincial, and I think 
the majority of the Local Oovernmeuts have, undertaken, and a great 
many of them have passed, legislation in the sense desired. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: It means that the Governments of India have 
no interest in the. prosperity of the agriculturist? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: It means nothing of the kind. That 
is an entirely unjustifiable inference. It is reading into lnv answer a 
great deal more than I have stated. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi; May f know what are. those pro- 
vincial Governments winch have refused h> have any legislation of the 
kind ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik: 1 must have notice. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; I object to the Honourable Member giving his 
answer, sitting. We do not hear a word, even when he gets up. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: He is supposed to have answered, 
though T have not heard him. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Ilabim): The (’hair does 
nol think the Honourable Member has answered. What is tile answer? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: What was the question? 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Will the Honourable Member ’t lease 
let us know the names of those Provincial Governments which have 
refused to have any legislation of the kind regarding tenants in their 
provinces ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: So far as 1 know, none of them 
have refused. They have either considered or are considering. If the 
Honourable Member will put. down n question, 1 will give a detailed 
reply. 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: In answer U> a previous question, I 
was informed that certain Provincial Governments have given reasons for 
not legislating on this matter and the Government of India are satisfied 
with those reasons. That presumes that, certain Local Governments are 
not intending to have any legislation to that effect in their provinces. 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai: I may point out that the questions relate 
•to two different matters altogether. One is the amendment of the Usu- 
rious Loans Act. That is the question which the Honourable the Home 
Member has answered. 1 answered the question about the Bural Insol- 
vency Act, 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May 1 ask the Honourable the Home Member 
whether he will consider not having questions and answers after Lunch 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: J will gladly consider that,. 

Indian Members of the Indian Medical Service. 

1494. *Sardar ^ant Singh: (a) Will Government please lay on the table 
n list of the members of the Indian Medical Service servin'- on the Dis- 
trict staff V* How many of them are Indians and how many Europeans? 

(b) llmv lnifhy of the. Indian members of the Indian Medical Service 
are on the command staff or in the Army Headquarters? 

(c) Is there any Indian member of the Indian Medical Service in any 
responsible administrative post, such' as Assistant Director of Medical' 
Service, or Deputy Director, Medical Service? If not, why not? 

(d) How king has it been since no Indian member of this service was 
ever placed in any responsible administrative post? 

, (e) Do Government propose to place the Indian members on such 
posts? Tf so, when? 

Mr. (} . It, F. Tottenham: (a) I lav a statement on the table. There 
are live Indian and ten European officers on staffs of military districts. 

(b) None*. 

(c) , (d) and (c). At present no Deputy or Assistant Director ol: 
Medical Sendees is an Indian, but these appointments have been held 
by Indian officers in the past and will no doubt be so held in future. I 
would refer the Honourable Member to the list T laid on the table on the- 
1 8th September, 1985, in reply to Dr. hajan’s starred question No. 470. 


Ijillf, ,)/ /. il/. .S'. Officers Her itng on !lic. District Staff. 
Peshawar District. 

1. A, D. M. S. — Col. I. M. Macrae, C.I.E., O.B.E. 

2. p. A. D. P— Lt.-Col. A. C. Craighead. 

Kohat District. 


3. A. D. M. S.— Col. W. J. Powell, C.I.E. 

а. D. A. D. P.— Captain T. B. Pahlajam. 

Rawalpindi District. 

5. A. D. S.— Col. A. A. McN eight, V.H.S. 

Lahore. District. 

б. D, A. D. H.— Major K. M. Bharucha. 

Waziristan District. 

7. P. A. T). P.— Captain S. S. Bhatnagar. 

Baluchistan District. 

8. D. A, D. H.— Captain V. E. M. Lee. 

Meerut District. 


q a DM 8,— Col. W. H. Hamilton, C.I.E., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
to! I), a! D. H.— Lt.-Col. J. C. Chukerbuti. 

Lucknow District. 


11. A. D. M. 8. — Bt.-Col. F. F. S. Smith. 

12. D. A. I). P.~ Major J. S. Riddle. 
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Presidency and Assam District. 

13. D. A. D. 1'. — Major J. W. F. Albuquerque. 

Bombay District. 

14 A. I). M. S— Col. S. G. S. Haughton, C.I.K., O.B.K. 

Madras District. 

15. A. D. M. S. — Col. O. U. V. FitzGerald, M.G. 


Sardar Sant Singh: May 1 know if it is a fact tbfd the Punjab Govern- 
ment have appointed one l.M.S. man Io the hospital at Amritsar? 

r 

Mr, G. E, F. Tottenham: That does not arise oat of this question. 
This question refers to the military side. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Have Government given permission to an addi- 
tional I. M. S. man to serve under the Punjab Government? 

Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham: A large number of I. M, S. men are posted 
to tbe provinces. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Ik there any special provision by which they arc 
not io be employed on (lie district staff in more than a fixed number? 

Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham: 1 am no! aware of any special provision of 
'that kind. 


Religious Holidays observed m the Indian Militaky Academy* 

1495. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
any religious holidays .are observed in the Indian Military Academy, 
Dehra Dun? if so, which? 

(b) Does the Indian Military Academy observe Iho holidays which are 
declared ns public holidays under the Negotiable Instrument Aet for Dehra 
~ Dun? 

Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham: (it) and (b). No religious holidays are ob- 
served at the Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun, not even those de- 
clared public holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act. The 
Honourable Member will appreciate (lint, if religious holidays were, recog- 
nised at all, it would be necessary to recognise those, of all communities, 
which constitute a formidable total; while, if each cadet were to observe 
those of his own community, the work of the whole, class would ho held 
up in his absence. After careful consideration, Government have come to 
the conclusion that the course adopted is the best one. They arc satis- 
lied, however, that the cadets have ample spare time for private worship. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Are the Christmas holidays observed? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: They have two vacations a year, 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: I want to know whether the Christ.- 
- mas holidays are given? 
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Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham; I should require notice of that question. 

•'Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: Has the Honourable Member made 
m\ inquiries at aft about the holidays given in the Bchool? 


Mr. G, K. F. Tottenham: The Academy have two terms in the year 
md two vacations. I am not quite sure when the terms end and the 
raoations begin in each case. 

v 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: So, I understand the Honourable 
Member has made no inquiries about it whatsoever? 


Mr. G. R. Tottenham: 1 have made ample inquiries to answer the 
question put by Sardar Sant Singh. 


Acts or Corruption on the Kalurkot Railway Station on the North 

Western Railway. 

1490. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the various acts of corruption on the Kalurkot Railway Station 
in the Rawalpindi Division of the North Western Railway? 

(b) What steps have tliuj taken to stop this practice? 

(c) Is it a fact that many complaints about the staff of this particular 
station have been made by the passengers to the Railway authorities? If 
so, with what result. ? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) to (c). Govern- 
■mont are informed that some complaints against the staff- have been re- 
ceived and are being enquired into. If the staff are found at fault, neees- 
nsirv action will he taken against them. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is the Honourable Member aware that the station 
muster of this station in the Mianwali district uses abusive language 
'Inwards the passengers? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Had I been aware 
that this particular station master had offended in that respect he would 
not have continued to be the station master of this or any other place 
for long. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Will the Honourable Member be prepared to make 
enquiries about Ibis particular station master? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: On receipt of some 
of these, complaints sent direct to me, I had intended to direct that the 
Agent of the, North Western Railway should send somebody, who w.ould 
not he known to the station staff, to watch and to make inquiries. I am 
afraid the publicity given to this matter here has put that. out. o{ vhe 
■ question. 
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Spread of Ely Epidemic in the Summit Hill Quarters, Simla. 

1497. *Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
pietist- state if the Secretary, Iiulinu Clerks' Association, Summer Hill 
Quarters, and the Medical Officer in charge, Summer Hill Quarters, emu. 
plained to the Health Officer, Simla, regarding the spread o£ fly epidemic 
— source of all contagious discuses — mid the most insanitary conditions of 
the suburbs of Government quarters, such as Aindri, eve., which are nt a 
stone's throw from the quarters'.’ If so, what action was taken hv the. 
authorities concerned in the matter'.’ If none, \dhv not? 

1 

(b) Will Government please state if the suburbs of the Government 
Summer Hill quarters are exempted from the general operation of Simla, 
sanitary rules ? If so, when was their exemption sanctioned by the 
Local Government? If not, why have those suburbs been neglected by 
the Simla Health Department? 

, (c) Is it a fact that the sanitary stuff of Sunlit is paid special allow- 
ance by Government for looking after the sanitation of Summer TTill Gov- 
ernment quarters ? If so, was any action taken by the sanitary staff 
concerned to check the, spread of fly epidemic, which has told much on 
the health of its residents? Tf not, why not? 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai: (a) One complaint was received by tlui 
Municipal Committee, Simla, from the Honorary Secretary, Summer 
Hill Club, and was investigated. The Health Officer, Simla, de.i i d Ilia 
presence of any opide.tnic clue to flies in the area in question. The. Gov- 
ernment understand that the Municipality lias decided to enforce mea- 
sures directed against fly breeding in such villages as Aindri. 

(b) The suburbs are not exempted from the operut'on of tho Rub s. 
They were not neglected by the Health 'Department, though difficulty 
was experienced in enforcing the Rules in some, of the villages. 

(c) The Sanitary Inspectors at Summer Hill and other parts of 8‘mla 
receive a small extra duty pay monthly from tho Munieinal Committee 
from the grant which it receives from the Government of India for under- 
taking the sanitation of Government quarters in Simla. Every effort is 
made by the Sanitary Inspectors to check the nuisance and danger from 
Hies at Summer Hill. 


Traefig and Commercial Inspectors on the North Western Railway. 

1498. *Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
please state the number of Traffic and Commercial Inspectors on the 
North Western Railway? 

(b) Will Government please state how many of them are Europeans, 
Sikhs, Parsees, Muslims, etc.? 

(a) Is it a fact that there are no Parsees who hold these posls? Are 
government prepared to consider the anpointment of a man of this com- 
munity to this post? If not, why not? 
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The Honourable Sir Milhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) and (b). I lay 

m statement on the inblo of the House giving the required information. 

(c) Thu reply ’.jp the first part of the question is in the negative. As 
regards the rest., these posts are generally filled by promotion into which 
c.oi ruminal considerations do not enter. 


Statement. 


Designation. 
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Answers op oer' 


tain Questions asked in the Legislative Assembly. 


14 Pit. *Di, H. B. Khare; With reference to the interpellations in this 
House on the 91, h March, 1936, numbers 1025 to 1027, will Government 
please state: 

fit) whether the notices of these questions were given on the 7th 
February, 19:56; if not, on what, date; and 

(b) whin the answers itt detail will he placed before this House V 


Ml-. A. II. Lloyd: (a) Yes 

(1 p ) The answers were, laid on the table of the House on 25th March,. 
1966 

Muslims in the Indian Police in the Bombay Presidency. 


lotlO. *Mf. K. L. Gauba: fa) Are Government aware of the fact that 
the number of Muhammadans in the Indian Police, higher grade, in the 
Bombay Presidency does not exceed two (one of whom is about to retire) ? 

(b) If so, urc Government prepared to consider the advisability of 
enhancing the number of Muhammadans in the higher Police Service, 
particularly in I he Indian Police in that Presidency? 

(e) Will Government make it clear whether it is incumbent upon 
ilium to reserve, posts in the higher services for Muslims under the. scheme 
of special representation, which has been already put into force? 

(di Are Government prepared io introduce into the Bombay Piv- 
siilniev the system, which has linen in existence in the Madras Presidency, 
h\ which one of the. scats lias been specifically reserved for non-Brah- 
uiaus. which term includes Muhammadans? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) Of the eight posts of D'stvict 
Superintendent of Police at present held by Indians on the Indian Police 
cadre, Bombay, two arc held by Muhammadans, of whom one is about io 
red ire. 
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(b) Apjiointnientfi in Provincial Police. Services are made. under rules 
framed by Local Governments. As regards the Indian Police, recruitment 
to which is also made on a provincial, as distinct frdin an all-India, 
basis, Provincial Governments are empowered ir> withhold appointments 
from competition and make their proposals for filling them by limited 
competition or nomination when necessary. Further, Lpcnl Governments 
are required, when submitting annually their proposals for recruitment 
by examination, to submit their view's in regard to ^he necessity of re serv- 
ing vacancies to bo filled by limited competition or nomination. Govern- 
ment do not consider that any further action is called for at present'. 

«* 

(c) If by the expression “scheme, of special reservation the Honour- 
able Member means the Home Department Resolution No! F.-14/17-R./ 
33-Ests., dated the 4th July, 1934, T would point out that the orders in 
that Resolution do not apply to the Indian Police. 

(d) The assumption that one vacancy -in the Indian Police in Madras 
is specifically reserved for non- Brahmans every year is incorrect. The 
position is that limited competition in Madras is held annually to recruit 
from among 'particular communities in order to prevent the preponderance 
in the service of any one community. The term ‘non-BrahmunB’ how- 
ever docs not include ‘ Muhammadans’. In (be case or Bombay there is, 
as explained in part (h) above, nothing to prevent the Local Government 
from similarly recommending recruitment hv limited competition from 
.a, particular community if they consider ii necessary in the interests of 
that community to do so. 


Postmen and Lower Oba.uk Staff Union, Depth Province. 

1501, *Mr, Anugrah Narayan Sinha: (a) Are Government aware that 
in view of the administrative position of the Delhi Province in charge of 
a Chief Commissioner directly subordinate to the Governor General in 
Council and of the unique importance of its chief city, Delhi, as the 
capital of India, the Postmen and Lower Grade Staff Union, Delhi Pro- 
vince, was affiliated to the All-Tndia Postmen and Lower Grade Staff 
Union as a Provincial Union corresponding with the status of a Provincial 
Union, uceordod to Clerks Union of the Delhi Province by the All-Tndia 
{including Burma) Postal and Railway Mail Service Union V «■ 

(b) Is it a fact that the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, was 
pleased to instruct the Vice-President of the Lower Grade Staff Union, 
Delhi Province, in his letter No. 12-Est. B./32 of 13th October, 1932, that 
reference from his Union regarding matters of local interest should be 
made to the Postmaster, .Delhi, and those fn respect of any matter affect- 
ing the circle as a whole in which the decision of the circle was necessary, 
the Postmaster General, Punjab and North-West Frontier be 
addressed, a copy of the letter being simultaneously furnished to the Post- 
master, Delhi? 

(c) Is it a fact that this position was nob accepted by the Postmaster 
General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state if they have made up their 
mind to allow' the privilege to the Postmen and Lower Grade Staff Union, 
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( Li > Will Government bo pleased to state whether the Delhi 'Provincial 
Union has boon assigned the same status as is accorded to Clerks' Union 
■of the Delhi Province ? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) to (e). Information has been 
enltcd for and a jeply will be placed on the table of the House in due 
course. 

Privilege oe Voluntary Retirement to Postmen and Inferior Servants 

serving in Burma, 

1502. *Mr, 4 nu g ra h Narayan Sinha: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to si n to whether concessions of voluntary retirement from service, on 
account of separation of Burma from India, was offered to Indian post- 
men and inferior servants of General Post Office, Rangoon, and its town 
sub-oiiiees ? If not, why not ? 

(b) Arc Government prepared to consider the desirability of allowing 
the same privilege of voluntary retirement to postmen and inferior 
servants serving in Burma, that was extended to clerks and other officers ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). The question of the 
terms in be offered to employees of the Central Government in Burma 
at ilio time of separation is still under consideration. 

Abolition of the Lower .Division Cadre created in the Interest of 

the Postmen. 

n 

1503. *Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha: (a) Is it a fact that lower divi- 
sion cadre which was created in the interest of postmen has now been 
abolished? 

(b) Is it a fact that, the postmen in order to be promoted to the lower 
division cadre had to pass certain tests prescribed for the purpose ? 

(c) Is it a lad that, the last examinations under the rules for such 
appointments was held in the Calcutta General Post Office in May 1935? 

(d) If not, will Government be pleased to state how many postmen 
appeared at this examination and how many were successful ? 

(e) Ts it a fact that those postmen who had passed the prescribed test 
were not given appointments when vacancies occurred in Calcutta General 
Post Office or its town sub-offices ? 

(f) Is it a fact that those postmen who have been appointed in lower 
grade divisions have not been allowed their due increments? 

(g) Is ‘it a fact that officiating period as overseer or sorting postmen are 
noli ommli d towards service and consequently towards increment in their 
salary ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes, but the Lower Division 
cadre was not created in the interests of postmen alone. 

(1)) Yes. 

(c) to (g). Government have no information and do not propose to 
call for it. It is open to the officials concerned to represent their case 
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Vacancy in the l luma on Postmastkk Gjbnjjbal incmjuino the Deputy 

DIRECTOR G HSJiRAIi, I’OKTAI, , SERVICES. 

1504. ^Bhai Parma Hand: (a) Is it a fact. 1 hat. there is a pmtmuout 
vacancy in the cadre of Postmasters General including the Deputy Director 
General, Postal Services If sn, Irmii which date, 

t r - 

(b) Id the reply to part (a) above lie in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state why I lie vacancy lias uni- yet been filled permanently ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: m) Ves lb-on i the 22nd December. 
1935. 

(h) Tin* question of set -cling an ulHccr to (ill tin- vacancy permanently 
is under consideration. 

Development of 1 notan SiumNo. 

1505. : Mr. S. Satyamurti: Will Government he pleased iu slate: 

In} whether they have considered or propose, to consider the, whole, 
question of the I'uinre ot Indian shipping, cousin] as veil ns 
ooeim-going, in view ol the provisions oi the Government ol 
India Act ol LU35 ; and 

(h) whether they intend taking any steps to help Indian shipping 
to progress, if not., why not'. 1 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: (a) I would invite- 
the ITonourablo Member’s attention to my reply to his question No. 754 
on the 24th February, 193(i- Government are not aware of any * pro- 

visions of the Government of India Act, 1935, wliii-li make it necessary 
to reconsider that policy. 

(b) Government propose, to maintain t»luur policy of assisting i la- 

developing' of Indian shipping. 

Mr- S, Satyamurti: Are Government aware that, when the Govern- 

ment of India Aet, 1935, comes into force, any kind of help or subsidy 
which they make to any concern iu India will lie equally applicable, to- 
concerns registered in the United Kingdom also, and, in view ef flint, 
will Government consider taking steps in the meantime ,(such time as 
will he iimil.-thle) to help flu progress ol Indian shipping, both eonrlid 
and ocean-going? , 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: With regard to the 
question of help for Indian shipping, my reply is U s I have, rend .it out. 
With regard lo the other purl of the question Mail is asking me to 
interpret the provisions or the Government of India Act, 1035, and 

that is ft thing which I am noi competent lo do. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti: I heard my Honourable friend say: "‘Govern- 
ment are. not aware of any provisions of the Government of India, Act, 
1935, which affect, this mal-t-fir"'? 

( The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: T said “which make 
it necessary for Government to reconsider the policy which they have 
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Mr, S. Satyamurti: I ,an asking whether his ulloiilion has been drawn 
to the fact that, ouecs Uhs Act cniiiw into force, any help which j nay be 
given to Indian shipping companies registered in India will have to be 
given to lompimies registered m the United Kingdom also, and whether 
the ( hnemnient ai India will consider taking steps in the meantime to 
help Indian shipping, that is, all registered companies in this country 
alone 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: 1 have already slated 
thm, ii hat' hern the (he eminent of India's policy, to tin; extent described 
in j'u reply m l )i{* pnnious question to which 1 have referred, to help 
Indian shipping; and I said there is nothing so far as provisions of the 
(hivei'hmrnt of India Act, 11)35, are concerned, which makes it necessary 
to reconsider "dliat policy, that is to say, tn help Indian shipping in the 
directions indicated in those replies. 

Mr. S- Satyamurti; Do Government realise that, once they begin to 
help shipping under the working of this Act, they' will have to help all 
Empire ships equally? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The continued 
pursuit nf the policy indicated will not be affected in any wav by the 
provisions to which the Honourable Member has referred. 

Mr. President (The. Honourable Sir Abcluv II a him) : Next question. 


Position or the Foreign and Political Department vis-a-vis States 
OUTSIDE THE BRITISH EMPIRE . 


loot), ;t Mr. S. Satyamurti; Will Government, be pleased to state: 

(a) v butler, in tin. dise.liarge of its duties so far as states outside the 
UrilisU Empire are concerned, the Foreign and Political 
Department, merely carries out the orders of His Majesty’s 
Government, or is their agent to an extent; if so, to what 
extent ; 

(h) whoiher they consider the position which India takes in respect 
of matters arising between India and foreign, states; and 

In) whether their decisions are communicated to the Secretary of 
State for Tndin or to His Majesty's Government, as the deci- 
sions of the Government of India or of the- Foreign and 
Political Department alone? 


Sir Aubrey Metcalfe ; pi) Thu constitutional position is that the Govern- 
ment of India have no relations with Foreign Powers. Such relations 
■m ultimatolv (lie responsibility of His Majesty’s Government and the 
instructions 'of His Majesty’s Government have accordingly tu be 
obtained upon nil important Issues affecting relations with a foreign 
Stale In practice, the views of the Government of India receive full 
consideration from His Majesty’s Government particualrly, ^ respect 
of mat tore affecting the relations between His Majesty & Government 
,and Foreign States with which India is in direct geographical contact. 
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(h) Tho Honourable Member ’s meaning h; not clt-m and Government 
must ask for further elucidation of that meaning bofnrcs a reply can be 
framed- 

(e) Tim Foreign and Political Deparlment am, I iky,* other J lupin I incuts 
ot the (invemnient of India, merely it pari, of that (iovernme.m, mid are 
nor, therefore, in a position to come to any decision ol their own. It 1 
follows that all decisions are expressed to he made by the Government 
o£ India. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: With reference lo tho answer to clause (u), may 
1 know if India is a signatory of the Treaty of Locarno? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: I think not, but should have, to verify the point. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is India, being consulted with reference to the 
negotiations going on about the occupation of the Rhineland by the 
Germans ? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: The Government of India have not- iv> ( . u con- 
sul fed. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Does the Honourable. Member know that tho 
Dniiinions are being consulted? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: 1 am not aware of that- 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Has the Honourable Member’s attention been 
drawn to a statement of the. Premier of Ragland (lie, oilier day that in 
saving instructions to Mr. Eden, the. Foreign Secretary, he, was keeping 
in the closest, touch with the. representatives of Canada, Ne.v Zealand 
and South Africa? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe; 1 saw something in llm Press about that but 
I must, point out- that India is not at present a Dominion. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti*. May I take it, therefore, that India’s being a 
member of the League of Nations or being a party to the Versailles 
Treaty is not in auy independent capacity, but operates merely as au 
additional vote for England? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: I cannot accept that as a correct statement of 
the position. 

Mr. S- Satyamurti: What is the. correct position? Has India any 
independent voice wholly or partially, or is she merely an additional 
vote and security for England? I want the exact position to ho eluci- 
dated. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: I am certainly not prepared to make my answer 
more lucid than I have done. I think, Sir, you will admit that my 
position is reasonable. 


yUiioj.IONa ANU ANSv.JSKS. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eabim): The Honourable 
Member cannot. reasonably be. expected to be more explicit in dealing 
with till licit! I. (|iii'sHon like blurt.. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : 1 submit, Sir, wo have given ample notice, he 

deals with the question every day and ho says it is difficult lor him to 

be mure explicit? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The question has 
been answered in fur es (lie Honourable Member lias boon able to do 
Mail • 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: A?, regards clause (b), L should like an elucida- 
tion el (lie position. 1 ask whether tile Foreign and Political Department 

considers tlmi the position which India occupies in matters arising between 
India, that is us an original Member of the League of Nations, and 
foreign Stales, is an independent one, or whether the Government simply 
cum nut, orders passed in London or Whitehall. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: In the last resort, as 1 have already explained, 
the Government of India, as at present constituted, have to carry out 
tine instructions of the Secretary of State and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The Honourable Member knows that perfectly well. I have 
explained Mini, on nil important issues the Government of India are con- 
sulted and full weight is given to the views which they express. I cannot 
explain the situation more clearly than that, no matter how long the 
Honourable Member continues his cross-examination. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I intend putting my questions, so long as I cun. 
1 want to know from my Honourable fricncl whether, before the last 
I-,.-, .it in reached, in every case where the Government of India and 
foreign States come into any relations, the opinions of the Government 
of India arc put before the British Government, and are taken into con- 
sideration bv them. 

Sir AubrBy Metcalfe: I have already said that, that is so; I cannot 
state it more clearly. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is it in every case? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: In every case where India is concerned, our 
views are stated by the Government of India and those views are taken 
info consideration hv His Majesty’s Government.. 


Mr. S Satyamurti: Was India consulted on the question of. the 
German occupation of the 11 Inn eland ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has already answered that question. 


Mr s Satvamurtl: Was India consulted in respect of the action 

J5SS; S are prowfaf ,*> Jf* « « “ k »" ” 

«,<• Vi....... «t «. m 
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Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: Mis Majesty's Government have Jiot as yet, so 
iar as I know, taken any action in that matter; (law am slid considering 
what is to he done, 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Is it not the ease that HI a IT titfks are going on 
between tlio French, Belgian and British General Stuffs and that these 
are causing a great alarm in Germany? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: May 1 know wh.it these Stall talks lime, to do 
with rny Honourable friend or the Government, of Judin? 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi: is the opinion of the Government 
of fndia taken as that of an assessor or of a juryman? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Kir Ahdur Ihihim)- Order, order. 
Next queslioii. 

Loss of Indian Rkvionue through the French Ports. 

1507, *Mr, T. S, Avinashilingam Chettiar: Will Government stale: 

(a) whether they are aware of the, message on page, 3 of the TTindux- 

tan Times, dated the 35th March, 1030, regarding the loss of 
Indian revenue through I he French ports; 

(b) whether the, facts stated hr it are true ; 

(oj the estimated loss of Indian revenue through Ike Froue.h ports; 
and 

(d) whether they are. taking any steps in the matter? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: (a) Yes. 

(by Tin. facts stated with regard to loss (<> Indian revenues are sub- 
stantially correct. 

(e) It is not possible In give an accurate estimate 

(d) I have at present nothing to add to wlml has appeared m the. 
press. . i 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Are Government taking steps in the matter? 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe: Ge.rtainlv, they are Liking all the steps that can 
be l, liken, hut it would not lie in (lie public interest In explain exactly 
what these steps are. 

Mr. S Satyamurti: 1 am asking whether they are taking any slops 
in the constructive direction, as I put it to the. Honourable the. Finuneo 
Member, of creating a zollvvrrin , or customs union, for tin* whole of 
geographical India? 

The Honourable Sir James Gf-rigg : I would like lo know how you 
would create a zollverein of British India and French territory in India. 

Mr. S, Satyamurti: By negotiation, You do many things in Great 
Britain ! 



KI.KrriON OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Membu-): Sir, I lu-g lo 

move , 

"I hat this Assembly ild proceed In Uii- elect ion. [or tin- htiatieiul year 1936-37, 
iii such method :ih may lm approved l»y the Honourable the President, of a Standing 

Finnnen Committee of the Assembly not exceeding fourteen in number, to which shall 

bi“' ad <1 <m 1 a Membqr of tlm Assembly to he nominated by the Governor General. 
The hi ember .so nominated shall be the Chairman of the Committee.” 

Mr. President (The MIfun>iif , ;il)li' Sir Abduc The question is : 

“That this Assembly do proceed in the election, for the financial year 1936-37, 
in aui’R method as may he approved by the Honourable the President, of a Standing 

Finance Committee of the Assembly not exceeding fourteen in number, to which shall 

be added a Member of the Assembly to bo nominated by the Governor General. 
The Member .so nominated shall lie the Chairman of the Committee.’* 

Tin' million win (idopled 


ERECTION OF TEE 


STANDING FINANCE 
RAILWAYS. 


COMMITTEE FOB 


Thu Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan (Member I'm Com- 
nii rc-o and liiiihvns ») • Kir. I bug io move: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manner as may be approved by 
tho Honours ble tlu> President, eleven Members from the Assembly who shall be 
required to servo oil the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, as provided for 
in clause 6 of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on 20th September, 
1924. on the subject of (he separation of Railway Finance.” 

•t 

Mr. President (Thu Ifnuoumble Sir Alxlur Rinhim): Thu question is- 

"That this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manner as may be approved by 
tho Honourable the President, eleven Members from the Assembly who shall be 
required to serve on the Standing Finance Committee for Bailways, as provided foi 
in clause 6 of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on 20th September, 
1924, on the subject of the separation of Railway Finance.” 

r !’ln uu. linn was adopted- 


ELECTION OF THE. STANDING ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOLI 
THE INDIAN PORTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT. 

The Honourable Sir frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir. I hr" in move: 

■■That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such maimer as the Honourable the 

President, may dived, ’three non-official Members to serve on the Standing Advisory 

Committee for the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department,” 

Mr. President (The TTnumirnhln Sir Ahrliiv Riabim) : The question is : 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the 

President, may direct, three non-offieinl Members to serve on the Standing Advisory 

Committee for the Tndiar Posts and Telegraphs Department.” 

Thr mol inn wn« adopted- 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan (Member tor Oom- 
mcm and Kkiilwttvs) . Kir, I beg to move: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manu->r as the Honourable the 

President may direct, three non-official Members to serve on the Standing Coin- 

mittee to advise on subjects in tile Department of Commerce.” 

Mr, President (The Honourable Kir Alulae Rsilym): Motion moved. 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manner as tin; Honomnble the 

President may direct, three non-official Members to servo on the Standing Com 

mittee to advise on subjects in the Department of Commerce.” 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Nou-Mulmmmnclau Urban): 
Wliat arc the functions of this Committee? Ma\ F know whether d. has 
over met during the last, year? My own information is — L may he vicing- — 
that is has never met. during the last vent. At am rate what is the 
use of having a Committee which never meets? 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: During the. last year 
no questions arose over which the Department could consult the Oom- 
rml.tee. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban)- Wlut 
about the. Ottawa Agreement.? Could you not have consulted the Com 
mittee on that ? 

f 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Will the Honourable Member thou tell us wlmt 
is the use of having this Committee? We. latvi lots of Commiltoes. Wo 
go through the farce, 'J will not say farce, wo pm ourselves to the trouble 
to clouting Members to these. Committees, If they do not. meet at all, 
then it is better to drop out those. Committees. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: The use. of this 
Standing Committee is that, during the course of the year, if quvsi ions 
arise on which its advice is required, it cun he consulted. As I have 
said, no occasion arose last year when w< could have (consulted the 
Committee. ' 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I then put it to the Honourable. Member 
that here is a high sounding Committee on Commerce, and if no questions 
arose during the whole year which could he pub before the Committee, 
is it not then a ven good argument for not having this Committee 1 at 
all’ 


The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrull'ah Khan: If the. House does 
not choose to elect its Members to serve on this Committ.ee, it is open 
to the House to do so. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It is open to the Honourable Member to make 
more use of the Committee. 
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The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: T will. 


Mr. S, Satyamuriii : I submit, Mr. President, that the House expects 
from the Honourable the Mover of this motion a more responsible answer. 
My Honourable -> lriond, the .Baronet from Bombay, a very responsible 
Lender of^ a Tarty, asked the Government as to why they did not make 
use. of thin (..mnmil tee during one full year. The Honourable the 
bommeree Member says, it is open lor the House not to elect the 
Committee. ^ The Honourable the Baronet from Bombay has, in my 
judgment, given valid reasons why the Committee ought not to be 
elected. I nil for the Government Member to say, ‘‘if you do not want 
to elect n Committee, you need not do so,” T submit. Mr. President, 
this -is a llippant and an irresponsible answer. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bnlum) : The Chair does, 
not think the Honourable Member should use such language 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : L am using only parliamentary language. 

Mr. President (The Honoumule »ir Abdur Hahim) : is the Honourable 
Member questioning the ruling of 1 hr Chair? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: f ait; not questioning your ruling, Sir. 1 said, 
m my opinion, the Honourable Member's answer was flippant. So long 
as 1 am here using parliamentary words, — 1 urn entitled to say wliat 
I lnel— I suggest that when an Honourable Membei of the Government 
makes a motion ol this kind and when a respected and leading Member 
of this House, like the Baronet from Bombay, gets up aud puts relevant 
questions, we expect some, lelevunl answers, and it is nob for the Hon- 
ourable the, Commerce Member to dictate to us to elect or not to elect 
represent alives to serve, on the Committee. I, therefore, submit, Sir, 
that this House ought lo consider its own dignity and refuse to vote for 
this motion. To say that there was no question during the whole of 
last year on which the Committee could have been consulted betrays 
great ignorance on the part of the Honourable Member and it also shows 
great irreverance to the. 'Commi'lltee. Last year, .we had the Ottawa 
Agreement, Hie hido-British Agreement — all these surely relate to com- 
mercial matters, and the. Committee could have bren consulted. If 
these are not commercial matters, 1 wonder what then are 
commercial matters. There was also the question of tariffs. 
Dues my Honourable friend suggest that the Tariff Board’s reports, and 
none of the subject, s T have mentioned just now 7 were important enough.- 
to be placed before this Committee,? If these questions -were not fit 
enough for the Committee to give, its advice, what other questions will 
arise? i, therefore, do appeal to my Honourable friends to say, no, 
to this motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur hahim) : The question is : 

"That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner as tha Honourable the 
President may direct, throe non-official Members to serve on the Standing Com- 
mittee to advise on subjects in the Department of Commerce.” 
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The Assembly divided: 

AYKf 

Abdullah. Mr. !i. M. 

Acofct, Mr. A K. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major 
Nawal). 

Allali Baklmh Khan Tiwiiim, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Malik. 

Amiuiiddin, Mr. Saiykl, 

Ayynr, Riw.ni Bahadur li. V. 

Krishna. 

Ayyar, Kao Baha.dur A A 

Voiikatarumn 
Bajoria, Balm Baijimth. 

Bajpai, Sir Girju Shankar. 

Bhagchand Soni, Rai Bahadur 
Seth. 

Bush, Mr. B. C. 

Craik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai, Dr, R. D. 

Das-Glipfa, Mr. S. K. 

Dash, Mr. A. .T. 

Dow, Mr. Si, 

Fazl-i-Haq ‘I’iracha. Khan Bahadui 
Shaikh. 

' Ihuznavi Sir Abdul Halim. 

Hands, Mr. A. S 
Hucbon, Sir Leslie. 

Hutton. Dr. J. H. 


Aaron, Mr. Samuel. 

Auey, Mr. M. S. 

Aral' Ali, Mr. M. 

Ayyang.ir, Mr, M. Anantha 
.s.iysinsini. 

Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Bhugavan Das, Dr. 

(Jbaliha, Mr. TCuladhar. 

■Olnuider, Mr. N. C. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Datta, Mr, Akhil Chandra. 

Deahmukh, Dr. G, V. 

Essak Sait, Mr. II. A. Sat bar H, 
Oadgil, Mr. N. V. 

Ghiasuddin, Mr. M. 

Uhulam Bbik Nairang, Syed. 

Giri, Mr. V. V. 

Govind Das, Seth. 

Gupta, Mr. Gliansliiani Singh. 

Hans Rai, Raiznda. 

Hosinani, Mr. S. K. 

Jodhs, Mr. K. M. 

Jelrangir, Sir Cowasji. 

.Togondra Singh. Sirdar. 

Kailash Behari Lai. Babu 

'Hie motion was negi^tivoi 


Jenkins, Mr. 10, M. 

Klmrshaid Muhammad, Khau Bahadur 
Shaikh. f " 

Learh, Mr. K. B, 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy, 

Lloyd. Air. A. H. 

M.u-Dongall, Mr. 11. M. 

.MetrallV, Sir Aubrey. 

Milligan, Mr, ,J. A. 

Morgan, tyr. (1. 

Miiklirrjoe, Rai Bah.idui Sir Katya 
rlmrali. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Rajah, Ran Bahadur At. G. 

Ban. Mr. R. H r 
Rouglitou, Mr. N. J. 

Sale,' Mr. .7. F. 

Seott, Mr. j. Ramsay. 

Spence, Air. Cr. H. 

Totteiilnim, Mr. Cl. R. L>'. 

Withoriugton Mr. G. H. 

V.imin Khan, Sir Muhaininad. 
Z.tfrullah Khun, The Honourable Sir 
Muhammad. 

Ziiiiuldin Ahmad, Dr, 

47. 

Khan f aluh, Dr. 

Khare, Dr. N. B. 

Lalehaml Nuvalrai, Mr. 

M.iilra, l’amlit Lakshmi Kanta, 
Mml.iliar, Mr. (’. N. Mnthuvalipa. 
iMuhiimniiid Ahmad Kazan', Qazi. 
Murtuza Sahih Bahadur, Maulvi 
Syed. 

Piiliw.tl, I'liinlil Sri Krishna Dutta. 
Pant, Pandit Gnviud Ballabh, 

Parma. Natnl, Ithai. 

Rtighuhiv Narayan Singh, Choudhri. 
Raju. Mr. P. S. KumaniHwnmi. 
Raiiga, Prof. N. U 
Satyamnrti, Mr. S. 

Slieodass Daga, Seth. 

Siddiquo Ali Khan, Khan Sahib 
Hawaii 

Singh, Mr. Ram .N alayan. 

Minlu, Mr. Atiiigrab Narayan. 

Sinlia, Mr. Satyu Narayan, 

Sinlia, Mr. Khn Kii.sliiia. 

Thein Maung, Dr. 

Umar Aly Shall. Mr. 

Varum, Mr. B. B. 


ELECTION OE THE CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR 

RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan (Member for Com- 
merce and Railways): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manner as may be. approved by 
•the Honourable the President, six non-official Members from the Assembly who shall 
■be required to serve on the Central Advisory Council for Railways.” 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

"That t.lus Assembly do pronm'd lo elect, in such manner as may be approved by 
the Honourable the (President, six iion-oilicinl Members from tbo Assembly who shall 
bo required to servo on tho Central Advisory Council for Bail-ways.” 

Th,. motion was adopted. 

i 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abduv Rahim): I have in inform 
Honourable Members that for the purpose of election of members to 
the Standing Finance (lommittec, Standing Finance Committee for Rail- 
ways, Standing Advisory Committee for (he Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
DVypurtinonti. and the Central Advisory Council for Railways, the follow- 
ing dates have hi on fixed for receiving nominations and holding elec- 
tions, if necessary, namely: — 


Xn mo of Commit too. 

( 1 ) Standing Finance Committee . 

(2) Standing Finance Committee for .Railways 

13 ) Standing Advisory Committee for tlio 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment • 

( I) Central Advisory Oouin-i! for Railways 


Nominations. 

14-4-1936 

14-4-1936 


14-4-1936 

17-4-1936 


Flout, ion, 

16-4-1936 

16- 4-1936 

17- 4-1936 
Date to bo 

announced 

later. 


Tho niiminatinns for all the Committees will be rooeivul in the. Notice 
( lllice npfn 12 noon on each day appointed for the purpose. The elac- 
liohs which will as usual he held in the Secretary’s Room in the Council 
Mouse between the hours of 10-30 a.m, and 1 i>.m. will be conducted in 
accordance with the, principle of proportion ul representation by means of 
the singli transferable vote. 


TfiK INDIAN TARIFF (SECOND AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan (Member for Oom- 
meree and Raihvavs). Sir, I begin move for leave to introduce a Bid 
■ further lo amend the I, .dim, Tariff Act, 1934, for certain purpose 
(Second Amendment). 

Ml'. President (The ITi-.mmrable Sir Abdur Rahim): Tho question is. 

“Tlint lain a In’ grant imI to introduce a Hill further to amend the Tndian lariff 
Aid. HIM. fur rviliiiu purposes (.Second Amendment).’ 


'(’ll,, not i< >n " as adopted 


The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Sir, I mkodu 


the- 


Bill. 


mov 


Tim SALT ADDITIONAL IMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

"That leave be granted to introduce a Bill further to extend ,0ie operation of the 
Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Tils Honourable Sir James Grigg: Sir, 1 introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN TEA CESS (AMENDMENT) BIEL. 

The Honourable Sir Mubammad Zafrullah Khan (Member for Com- 
merce and Railways): Sir, I beg to move for leave, to introduce a Bill 
further to amend the Indian Tea Cess Act, 1903, for certain purposes. 

Mr. President (Tire Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That leave be granted to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Tea Cess 
.'Act, 1903, for certain, purposes.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan: Sir, 1 introduce the 
Bill. 


THE INDIAN A IDO HALT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Sir G-irja Shankar Bajpai (Secretary, Department, of Education, Ilealtli 
and Lands): Sir, I bog to move, for leave, to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Indian Aircraft Act, 1934, lor a certain purpose. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

"That leave be granted to introduce a Bill to amend the Indian Aircraft Act, 1934, 
for a certain purpose.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Sir G-iria Shankar Bajpai: Sir, 3 introduce, the Bill. 


THE INDIAN MINES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the 
Indian. Mines Act, 1923, for certain purposes. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

‘‘TLL Ieave be granted to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Mines 
Act, 1923, for certain purposes. ” 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, 1' infroduce the J3ill. 

Sir, I I |, t >\piove: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Mines Act, 1923, for certain purposes, 
be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. V. V. Giri, Prof. N. G. Bangs,, 
M?. Ham Narayan, Singh, Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, Mr. M. Ghiasuddin, 
Klmn Sahib Hawaii Sid clique Ali Khan, Mr, N. 0. Chunder, Mr. G. Morgan, 
Mr. N. M. .Toshi, Mr. A. J. Dash, Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi and ths Mover, with 
instructions to report on Hr before the 14th April, 1936, and that the number of 
Members whoso presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee 
shall bo five.'’ 


Sir, T owi* the House an apology for making the first two motions in 
regard to this Bill on the same day. My excuse must be onat the situ- 
ation arising out of the fires in the Jharia coalfields demands urgent at- 
tention. It is specially desirable that such preventive and remedial, 
measures as can be taken should be brought into force at once as col- 
liery fires are more active in the monsoon period than in any other. It 
is in these circumstances that I am seeking the co-operation of the House 
in passing this Bill through all its stages during tlm current Session. 
May T- Sir. venture to express the earnest hope that that co-operation 
will he forthcoming in tangible form this afternoon by the passing of 
this motion today, in order that the Select Committee may meet dur- 
ing the ensuing week-end ? 


As the House is aware — I have given the information in reply to a 
number of questions on the- subject — there are now about forty-seven 
tires in twenty-nine different collieries in the Jharia coalfield. The 
House would, ”l think, wish me at the outset to explain briefly and in 
language as free from technicalities as 1 can make it, the causes of those 
fires. Tim ohi< f cause, indeed, so far as is known the only cause of the 
fives, with one or two exceptions, has been spontaneous combustion, that 
is, a process of oxidisation of crushed coal which goes on increasing .un- 
f.il the boat developed is sufficient to cause the coal to break out into 
active combustion. In otic important case which was not apparently due 
to spontaneous combustion, the fire — an extensive one appears to have 
been caused by the dumping of hot rejections from the manufacture ol 
soft coke into a quarry from, which there were openings into a coal scam. 
Tho coal eventually caught fire and all efforts to restrict and isolate the 
fire were unsuccessful, with the result that it spread to five contiguous 
colliiries. 

Fires being due. to the oxidisation of crushed cod, the next question 
which tmturallv arises is “What causes the crushing of the coal; Hit 
chief cause of ’this is the premature collapse of the strata above the eoa 
, lun < n n,r weak nature of the pillars of coal left m the mme to 
support the roof. In the past, it has unfortunately been ^° rre 5 ,ient ^ 

u 'V' ra fr 

m, iThT he u! started, 'but when the work reached a stage when col- 
pill.it s ha, , , ,, co fi{ 3 Y)s e has oxiencled over a larger aioa 
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mines in which pillars of a reasonable size have boon „ fornuil. In tile 
extraction of the pillurs, owing to (.lie grout thicknessr of the semiis in 
the Jharia coalfield — some of them arc between 40 anrl 50 feet in thick, 
ness — it is usually impracticable to remove all the coal. Parts of pillars 
and occasionally whole pillars of coal are lost and the conditions which 
cause spontaneous combustion take place. 

Until last year, the mttfusures taken to control *111(1 isolate the fires in 
the Jharia coalfield proved effective in preventing serious accidents. That 
is a point to which I should like to draw the special attention o£ the 
House. F would now very briefly describe the measures which have 
been taken to control and isolate, the fires. 'Where the area in which 
coal is on fire lies at a fair depth from the surface and there me no 
fissures in the ground visible at the surface, brick stoppings are built in 
all the. galleries communicating with the, area on fire. If the sealing can 
be done effectively, the firo gradually becomes smothered by Ihe piuducls 
of combustion and although the fire, may not he actually extinguished, 
it may he possible to prevent it from becoming active, if there a n\ 
breaks in the surface, the sumo procedure is adopted, and in addition 
Ike fissures in the ground are blanketed, that is, sealed off with sand or 
carlli so as to prevent the movement of air from the fire. 1o the surface 
and owe versa. 

As T have said, it Was not until last year Unit there was a anions 
accident due to fires in coal mines. The first serious accident look place 
ifi the Bagdigi colliery on (he 20th June last and resulted in nineteen 
people being killed and seven injured. A Gom-i of inquiry v as set up 
by the Government of Bihar and Orissa ami it was found that'lhc 
nccidcid was due fi> an explosion of inflammable gases. This iu its turn 
was caused by an inrush of water during heavy rain on a fire which was 
m progress in tlu; upper seam, the result being the. reversal of the air 
current. Actually, nearly ail ihe workers in (be mine were gut (nil in 
time. The fatalities iu the mine numbered only five and of these one 
was the courageous headman who had realised Unit something was wrong 
and having got out most of the men had gone back to secure, the evacu- 
ation of flic remaining men. The hulk of the casualties was due to the 
uu fori, unale. circumstance that a number of tlu- uiuu who hud been go l 
out of the mine wailed for I, heir companions (no mar the, entrance to 
(he incline and were burnt by flames coming from within the mine. The 
report of (his ease drew attention io the inadequacy of the regulations in 
i aspect of underground fires and recommended a number of changes. It 
also recommended the appointment of a GommiUee to enquire into dan- 
gers arising from underground fires and (o suggest furl, tier safety measures. 

The circumstances disclosed by this repori and oilier Information 
which had reached mo forced ou me the conviction that it was necessary 
to act more urgently than the Gouri ot Rnquiry laid contemplated. 'J Be 
appointmeui of n committee, as every one is aware, is seldom the speedi- 
est way of securing the object aimed at, and the framing of regulations 
under the Mines Act- as it stands at present, is bound to he the sole 
business. Section 81 of that Ad lire scribes a double process of consult- 
ation: any regulations which wo desire, to make have, after they hove 
been drafted, to he placed before the mining hoards in the first instance,. 
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then to be published for criticism. After criticisms of the public gene- 
rally and of the -other interests concerned have been reviewed, it is only 
then that the regulations can be promulgated- Honourable Members, 
will realise that, however expeditiously we may work, this process sel- 
dom takes much less than a year. I took steps, therefore, to secure a 
discussion of tfye question with experts with a view to seeing whether- 
action should not be taken more urgently and, if so, what action was 
possible and desirable^. Lt was after these arrangements bad actuallj- 
be,en put in train that a second and more serious accident, due to a fire, 
occurred. This was at the Loyabad colliery and, as the House will' 
remember, it took place on the 30t.h of January, it is at present 
under examination by a Court of "Enquiry and so I do not propose to 
deal with its causes. But I may say that such information as I have 
at present is ’that the. fire was discovered only a few hours before the 
accident and that all the night shift were safely evacuated. Those who. 
were killed were engaged in an attempt to control the lines. 

The proposals T am now placing before the House are the outcome 
r of an informal conference held in this building on the 19th 
,M ‘ and 20th of February. It was attended by representatives of 
six organisations — three of coal owners, two of mine managers and one of 
mining labour. I would take this opportunity of acknowledging the very 
full co-operation offered by all these organisations. We had also the* 
assistance of various experts, official and non-official. As a result, we- 
came to a fairly general agreement on the nature of the measures which 
were immediately required, and the conference also recognised that fur- 
ther investigation would be necessnrv to put the safety provisions on a- 
satlsfactory footing. 

I trust that the explanation that "i have given and the notes append- 
ed to the Statement of Objects and Reasons will enable Honourable 
Members to follow the proposals in the Bill without much difficulty. The- 
operative clauses are only four in number. Of those, one clause, clause 
3, enlarges in minor respects th« existing power to make regulations. 
Another, clause 5, proposes to give Government power to frame regula- 
tions much more speedily than is possible at present. Any regulations 
so framed are to be purely temporary in their duration, and any propo- 
sals for permanent regulations should be referred at or about the. same- 
time to the 'mining boards and we shall go through that regular but 
lengthy procedure before any permanent regulations are made. Clause 4 - 
of the Bill is designed to secure in at least the main coalfields the estab- 
lishment of central rescue stations. Clause 2 of the -Bill is of a tempo- 
rary character and seeks to enlarge the powers already vested in the- 
Inspectorate to issue orders to individual mines. 

1 referred earlier to the suggestion of the Bagdigi Court of Enquiry 
that a committee should he appointed to investigate the whole, question 
of safety in mines, and our intention is to secure an expert investiga- 
tion of the kind recommended within, 1 hope, the next twelve months. 
We have not yet reached any conclusions regarding either the composi- 
tion of the committee or its terms of reference. But L may say that 1 
think it is likely that it will be, asked also to deal with the general and 
verv important and complex problem of coal conservation. As. recent 
events have emphasised, this is bound up to a certain extent with this 
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It may be true, as some of our experts hold, that the amount of 
coal actually lost by the fires is not a great deal in comparison with the 
amount which has been already extracted; and what is far more import- 
ant, also in comparison with the amount still remaining to be mined.. 
The threat to the collieries, as a whole, is a serious on"e and must be- 
come more so for one cannot see an end to the outbreaks of fires if the 
present system of working continues. As some Members of tire House 
may be aware, a committee known as the Coalfields Committee investi- 
gated the question of coal conservation with special reference to the 
Jharia and Ranigaii] coalfields in 1920. Its main recommendation" was 
that smrdstowiug, that is, packing the space from which cord is removed 
with incombustible material, usually sand, should be made compulsory 
within certain limits and that funds for this purpose should be raised by 
a coss of eight annas a Lon on all coke and eoal> to be collected by the 
railway companies oil despatches, and to be administered by a control- 
ling authority. These proposals, involving as they do, a 1 considerable 
measure of control over the industry, failed to secure a sufficient meas- 
ure of support at the time. But every year that goes by makes the. pro- 
blem of dealing with the waste of one of India’s most -valuable natural 
resources more difficult and it is one to which we have devoted earnest 
attention during the last two or throe years. Our efforts in that direc- 
tion had reached a stage at which I had hoped that it would not he long 
before we were able to place our proposals before those, interested, but 
it now seems preferable to adopt the course of action I have just now 
indicated, namely, that the dual aspect of the problem, the avoidance 
of waste and the avoidance of accidents, should bo investigated by # an 
expert committee. I hope, that with the advice of a committee of this 
kind, wc shall be, in a position to take more complete action and will 
also be in a position to approach the IIouso with proposals for the bettor 
conservation of the coal resources of the country. 

I have seen suggestions that the measures we arc now putting for- 
ward should have been put forward many years ago. On that 1 should 
like to offer a few observations. The first is that the subject of safety 
in mines and indeed of danger from fires is not as some journalistic 
comments I have seen might lead Honourable Members to believe, one 
that has suddenly come to our notice. I read, for example, in one 
cutting to which Mr. Satyamurti kindly drew rny attention that: “the 
surprise is that, through these many years, those in charge of coal 
mining should have been unaware of what appear to be rudimentary 
precautions.” Actually, the question of safety precautions is under the 
almost constant consideration of the industry generally and more parti- 
cularly of our mining inspectorate. Questions of safety bulk largely in 
the Mines Act itself and that Act is supplemented bv an elaborate code 
of regulations, rules and bye-laws. I might mention that there are sepa- 
rate sets of regulations for coal mines, metalliferous mines and oil mines 
and that the Coal Mines Regulations alone are well over 150 in number 
and are under frequent revision in the light of experience. Tire regu- 
lations were entirely revised in 1926, and, since then, wo have gone 
through the elaborate procedure required for their amendment on lour 
occasions, while further regulations arising out of the report of the Coal 
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issued. Quite a number of Dhe mining regulations are made specially with 
■a view to danger from fires. But it is impossible to foresee and still less to 
prevent every -kind of accident. In the ease of the very ac ciderifc v hich 
brought the present dangers prominently before us — the Bagdigi accident — 
the Court of Inquiry found as follows and I should like to draw the 
social attention of the House to this extract from their report: 

“Tlie accident was one which the management of the Colliery did not anticipate, 
and we are doubtful whether they could reasonably have been expected to anticipate 
such, an occurrence. No .tivcraal of the air current had ever previously occurred. 
So far as we can ascertain, this accident was of a unique nature and appears to be 
unprecedented.” 

• 

It is, I llijjik, true, that if the recommendations of the Coalfields Com- 
mittee of 1920 had been accepted and had proved workable, they would 
have led to a considerable diminution of the danger of fires in coal mines. 
But although that Committee did nob ignore safpty questions they were 
viewing the matter primarily from the point of view of saving coal, and I 
doubt if any one working on the material then available would have been 
led ; from the point of view of safety, to frame regulations similar to those 
which are now in contemplation. 

The fact of the matter is that the position has in recent years been 
changing. A much larger amount of coal than formerly is standing on 
pillars, fires havo become more frequent and more extensive; and, unless 
wo can frame adequate safety measures coal-mining, particularly in certain 
areas, will tend to become a much more dangerous occupation than in 
the past. I recognise that the steps which we contemplate taking are not 
likely to bo entirely adequate; but they represent the steps which, in the 
light of all the expert advice and experience at our command, appear to be 
wise and urgently necessary; and as I have already said, I hope that we 
shall shortly be in a position to review the whole situation and to take 
marc comprehensive measures for ensuring the sufety of those who labour 
in this industry. Sir, T move. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahini) . Motion moved: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Mines Act, 1923, for certain purposes, 
he referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Mr. V. V. Gm, Prof. N. (t. Ranga, 
Mr. Ram Narayan Singh, Quasi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, Mr. M. Ghiasuddin, 
Khan Sahib Nawab Siddique Ali Khan, Mr. N. C. Chunder, Mr. G. Morgan, Mr. N. 
M. .Toshi, Mr. *A. J, Dash, Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, and the Mover, with instruc- 
tions to report on or before the 14-th AprO 1936, and that the number of members 
whoso presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be 
'five." 


Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Mr. President, it is a matter 
of great satisfaction that the Government of India have introduced this 
Bill and propose to deal with it expeditiously and with promptitude. The 
Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Industries and Labour 
has asked the House to co-operate with him in passing this Bill without 
delay. So far as it lies in my power. I shall give him my heartiest co- 
operation, ainj, as a mark or as a beginning of that co-operation, I assure 
you, I shall not make a long speech this afternoon. The Honourable 
Member has traced the history of this Bill, how the fires began to appear 
in the coal-fields at Jharia and how recently three disastrous accidents 
took place — the accident at Bagdigi, Joktiabad and Loyabad. He also 

d 2 
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described to us what happened at llie Conference which the Government 
of India held last month. The Honourable Member did not like the 
criticism which had appeared in some papers that tne Government of 
India should have taken the steps, which they are. taking today, earlier,, 
I think the Honourable Member was a little too hard on his critics. ^-1 
personally feel that there is sonic justification for tlfe ciiticism which has 
appeared regarding the conduct of the Government in this matter. The 
fires in the coal areas had begun to appear in 1925; and the Honourable- 
Member himself slated that at present there are about 47 fires in 29’ 
collieries. The Government of India should certainly have taken steps, 
earlier; and if the critics say that it is these accidents that Jpive compelled 
the Government to give their attention to this matter, I think the critics, 
are not quite unjustified. 

There is some provision in the Bill for the establishment of rescue 
stations and for making provision Cor rescue work. Suggestions for this 
kind of work have been made long ago. Dr Penman, file present Chief 
Inspector of Mines, himself wrote a paper some years ago, and another 
gentleman also, who is interested in coal mining, has also written a paper 
and made suggestions that rescue stations should be established. I, there- 
fore, fed, Sir, that the Honourable Member-in -charge should not have boon 
lmrd upon those critics who have stated that these stops should have been 
taken a little earlier. There is absolutely no doubt that the accidents at 
Loyabnd and other places have nt least expedited the consideration by 
Government of this very serious question. T do not wish to deal with 
the detailed provisions of (his Bill except to say that 1 do not approve 
of the limitation of two years which the Bill proposes for the continuance- 
of the power which the Olnef Inspector of Mines and other Inspectors are/ 
to be given under section 2 of this Bill. I feel, Sir, that to assume, that 
the fires wil] cease within two years is an unwarranted assump- 
tion. The fires have continued for 10 years, and to say that simply because 
we have started taking measures now that the fires will cease within two, 
years is, 1 think, not justified. 1 would therefore like the Government 
of India to remove that limitation. If after 2 years we. find that the fives 
have ceased, then certainly the Government of India can introduce a 
measure for the repeal of this section if that repeal is necessary. T do not 
wish to speak anything more about the details of this Bill, but I may bo- 
permitted to make a few general remarks upon the question of safety in 
mines. Sir, the work of a miner is the most dangerous work of all kinds 
of industrial work, and it is our duty, and it is the duty of the Government 
also to give constant attention to the. subject of safety of those who work 
underground The Honourable Member just stated that the Gm eminent 
of Tndin is not going to he, contend, with the introduction and passing of 
this Bill, hut. the Government of India propose to appoint a Committee 
to investigate the whole problem of safety in mines. Tu this connection, 
Sir, T would like to make one or two suggestions to tile Government of 
India. My first suggestion is that the Committee to be appointed should 
not only consist of experts but it should be. a representative one. My 
second suggestion is that tho terms of reference to this Committee should 
be very wide, including the whole aspect of safety in mines. I suggest 
that the Committee should be a representative one for this reason that, .if 
the Committee consists of experts, it is not likely that the Government of 
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Tnclia would appoint any representative of the miners on it. I am anxious 
that the Committee which will investigate tlie problem of safety in mines 
should have on it some representation of the miners who work in Indian 
mines. It may bo*said, Sir, that these miners m India are ignorant and 
illiterate people and they may not be able to do much useful work on the 
Committee. Sir, 1 take a different view in this matter. I fool that 
afMsough the Indian miners may not be educated, still the miners work 
in the mines for several years, some of them, work in the mines for their 
lifetime, and I have no, dgubt that they learn something by their experience, 
and they can make some useful suggestions. Secondly, if T have to choose 
a man to consider the problem of safety, I would first sec what is the 
interest* of that, man in safety. The miner’s interest in the safety of mines 
is the greatest !* he is more interested in the safety of the mines than even 
the mine owner. 1 would certainly prefer a man who has the greatest 
stake in this subject, though not with sufficient knowledge, to a man who 
may not bo interested in safety but who may possess full knowledge of the 
subject of safety I would therefore suggest to the Government of India 
that they should not treat with contempt the experience which the miners 
may have us regards this subject. Moreover, whether they have knowledge 
or not, they arc the most interested parly in the matter of safety, I would 
like the Government to give sufficient representation to the miners on the 
Committee that may lie appointed. Then, Sir, I would like, the Govern- 
ment of India to make the terms of reference very wide. From the speech 
of the Honourable Member, he himself feels that the whole subject should 
be investigated. There are some matters which lead directly to accidents, 
hut there are also many other indirect tilings which lead to accidents. So 
far as my feeling goes, T have no doubt that even questions like low wages 
and long hours have some bearing upo-n accidents. If people are not paid 
well and you find hungry men going below mines they sometimes make 
mistakes. Kimilnrly, if the hours of work are very long, the man may not 
be able to discharge his responsibilities wel] anrl he may make a mistake 
which may lead to an accident. I, therefore, feel that when this subject 
of safety in mines is to be investigated the investigation should not be 
confined to fires only or to direct causes of the accidents or dangers in 
mines, but also the indirect causes should be investigated. I do not possess 
technical knowledge of the subject of safety' in mines. T have not learnt 
much of chemistry, or of physics, or of mechanics. I would therefore leave 
those matters to experts, but, I would like to say that in some respects we 
are progressing*too slowly, such as, in the matter of making use of safety 
lamps compulsorily. At present unless the Inspector himself observes gases 
the use. of safety lamps is not made compulsory. I I tank the safety lamps 
are not so costly that we should hesitate to make their use compulsory. 
Then, in view of the fact that in the accident that took place in the Joktia- 
had colliery some women were killed, I would like the Government of India 
very seriously to consider whether they should not immediately stop the 
employment of women underground. I know that the Government of India 
“have agreed to stop the employment of women by stages, and perhaps in 
three or four years the employment of women underground may be stopped. 
But I would like them now to consider, in view of the accident where the 
lives of women were involved, whether the Government should not 
take immediate steps to stop the employment of women underground. I 
-would make one or two remarks also as regards rescue stations which are 
proposed to be introduced under clauses of this Bill. T would like the 
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Government of Tndia, when they decide, to establish rescue stations, lo see 
that these rescue stations are raanued with an adequate number of men, 
and Government shoidd make provision for the proper,- training of these 
men. Also they should not hesitate to spend money on the proper equip- 
ment of the apparatus for the rescue stations. There arc not many matters 
on which 1 would like to say much on this occasion, but there is one remrpj,' 
which I would like to make. Going through the lteporls oi the Committees 
of Enquiry, T find that both the Committees have, found certain irregulari- 
ties, especially the Committee that sat on the acoKlent that took place at 
Joktiabad. 

r 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: 1 may tell my Honourable friend 
that that accident was not due to fire. It was duo to the use of a parti- 
cular oxpl osi ve, which is quite n different matter. 

Mr. In. M. Joehi : I am making a general remark on safety in mines. 
W.hut 1 would like to see is that the regulations arc properly observed. 
The Committee of Enquiry has pointed out several irregularities in the 
mattor of Joktiabad colliery. T would, therefore, suggest to tiro Govern- 
ment of India that they should son that their Inspectorate is sufficiently 
strengthened so that the mines will bo inspected often, and secondly, the 
Government should take prompt steps to deal witli those people who are 
responsible for the irregularities. With these remarks ! support the motion 
made by the Honourable Member. 

Mr, B. Das (Orissa Division. Non-Miduimnnujnu) : I welcome this 
measure and on behalf of this side of the House. 1 assure co-oporntion to 
the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour. What 1 welcome most 
is his announcement that in the cold weather there will be an expert Com- 
mittee to go into the whole, problem of accidents and the wastage of coal in 
coal-mines which particularly upsets the mine owners, whether they arc 
Indians or (Britishers. My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, pleaded with his 
usual pertinacity that the miners should be represented on that Committee 
I would suggest that the Committee should be a representative, one, and I 
would concede to lire miners their representation. But I would urge on 
the Government, on behalf of the coal mine-owners, lliat the coal mine- 
owners should be represented on that Committee. The experts, however 
expert they may be, must have iho guidance of practical mine-owners in 
the Committee, so that they may recommend tilings that ••can be given 
effect to and may not remain a« only paper recommendations. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, has gone into the causes of 
accidents. Ho particularly referred to depillaring. Depillaring has been, 
going on, not only in the old mines, but also in the new mines. T know 
of one mine owned by Government themselves, the Bengal Nagpur Hall- 
way Taleher Coal fields, whore depillaring is going on, although the mine 
is a new one, simply because the (Railway had some difference with the 
owners of coal fields — the Taleher’ coal fields. That is a bad thing and 
I am glad the Government have decided at last that they should have 
some control over depillaring. My Honourable friend alluded to the 
explosive nature of the atmosphere in the mines, collieries and pits. 
According to the reports that have been produced by the, two Committees- 
appointed by the Government of Bihar and Orissa, at one place the explo- 
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sion was clue to collapsing , fire getting into the atmosphere whore, some- 
how, the reverse process of^iir came into operation owing to rains outside 
and the lire set in. At the other place, that is, the colliery at Jharia coal 
fields, they were -using liquid oxygen cartridges and the Committee says 
that those cartridges took fire. The present Chief Mining Expert and Ins 
staff are there all the time visiting these mines. They have not yet realised 
or appreciated that the present practice of working the mines is wrong. 
^Ss>, the mere framing of regulations will not regulate or control unless the 
regulations are "strictly adhered to and they are framed in such a way 
that the mine-owners can give effect to those things. I would, therefore, 
suggest that the regulations should lie so framed that they should limit the 
(lopillaring They should regulate the volume of fresh air in the mines. 
Of course certain mines now have no statistics in tlieir offices about the 
regulation of-» air. In one mine there was measurement of air. 
other mine there was no measurement of the volume of air that has been 
blown in. Wherever explosive substances are to be used for working the 
coal mine, Government should insist on the regulation that a certain 
amount of air should he injected into those mines and there should be 
measurement kept both as regards tlio intake and the outlets. 

Then, Sir, both the committees have talked about the presence of dry 
coal dust. At present there is no scientific method of checking the amount 
of coal dust prevailing in the atmosphere underneath the ground in those 
mines, where explosive, substances arc used for working those mines. There 
may not be scientific instruments to measure the amount of coal dust but 
the regulations should be so made as to control the amount of coal dust in 
the air. One method of controlling is that the atmosphere should be kept 
wet. Jf the atmosphere is dry, then the regulation should be such that 
a certain amount of water is thrown info those gallerips and pits, so that 
atmosphere gets wet and much coal dust docs not fly about. That is an 
aspect of the thing which should be taken in hand at once. 

Another thing which has been proved by one of these committees is 
that the explosive nature of the gases in these mine pits has not been 
analysed. 1 think that the regulation should be so framed, that there 
should be at least three tests, one in each shift, so that scientific tests 
are taken as to the explosive nature of the air whore the liquified oxygen, 
dynamites and other explosive substances are, used for working coal, 

It appears that there has not been proper supervision over use of explo- 
sives in mines. As nay friend, Mr. Joshi, pointed out, the minors are not 
chemical experts or technical experts. Government should see their way 
to ask these mine-owners to see that there are more technical men employed 
especially where liquified oxygen or dynamite is used. There should be 
always a technical foreman who understands the chemical nature of these 
high explosives. At the same time simultaneously with the promulgation 
of these regulations, Government should insist that every mine should 
have complete record in its office in the form of records, charts and log 
sheets about these new conditions that will be set out in the regulations. 
Pending the appointment of the expert committee, I would ask the Honour- 
able Member, who also controls the Research Department and the Alipur 
Test TIouso to send his chemical experts to analyse the gas in the various 
mines wherever fires are burning and where the explosive method of work- 
ing coal mines is in vogue. That will bo a very useful thing for the 
guidance of the expert committee that will come next winter. 
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Sir, I have got a note from the Indian Mitring Federation where they 
state that they welcome these measures in order to minimise accidents in 
mines but they rather demur to bearing al] the expenses of the rescue 
stations. 1 do 'not know what will lie the expenses of thesL rescue stations. 
The Government want to provide rescue stations at Jlmria, Ihmeegunje 
and one other place. If the expenses are high, probably the mine-owners, 
will demur. These Indian mine-owners are not very affluent, their mines 
are working in many instances ill a loss and the capital they lmve invested 
is poor and probably they will not be able to pay (Jhc cess on production 
i basis that the passing of thin measure will involve and, if the mine-owners 
plead that they cannot pay (ho requisite amount and if it be required to 
have proper rescue stations or oven to carry out preliminary scientific 
analysis of the air conditions in mines or even to give effect to those 
suggestions which my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, mador I think, for 
the sake of Immunity, in the interest of the workers in the mines, where 
people live and work from eight to twelve hours, in conditions of darkness 
and have very lilt le fresh air, Government should themselves make a grant 
. to carry out these experiments — these rescue stations and chemical experi- 
ments, and, as for myself, ns a Member of this House, T will support any 
such humanitarian expenditure. With those words, T support the motion 
’.for the Select Committee. 

Prof, N, G-. Ranga (Guntur ci.m Nelloro: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
After 16 years of delay, the Government of India have come forward 
with this proposal to increase safety in mines in the interests of the 
workers. The Coalfield Committee of 1920 suggested that steps should 
be taken to increase the safety of workers in mines, and yet the Hon- 
ourable Member for Industries and Labour thought it fit to la ice to t»sk 
■certain journalists who had complained that Governmcjnt had been mov- 
ing too slow in this matter. Although wc are very anxious to see that 
■this Bill becomes law as soon as possible, I am obliged to ask the Hon- 
ourable Member for Industries and Labour to extend the date by winch 
the Select Committee has to report to this House, in view of the fact 
'that some members ol the Independent Party and several oE us in the 
'Congress Party are obliged to go elsewhere to attend our respective con- 
ferences till the 15th morning. I, therefore, request the Honourable 
Member in charge of this Bill to fix his meeting of the Select Gommit- 
'tee any time between the 15th and 20th, so that it would be possible 
for us 'all to attend the meetings of the Select Committee. "'Sir, 1 learn 
that you have the right to suspend the last date, by which the report is 
to be submitted to this House by seven days, and 1 request you to ex- 
tend that date so that it will be convenient for ns all. 

Mr. B. Das: May 1 point out that a) Select Committee report is to 
'be laid on the table for seven days and then it can be taken mto con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Thai question 
■does not arise now. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Sir, we are to have an expert Committee to go 
into this question, and that is why we are told that the period for which 
4his Bill is to carry on is fixed for two years. We - know how these ex- 
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■pert Committees work and how soon or liow slow the. Government 
usually are to act on the t'ecommendations of these’ expert Committees. 
I do not wish that this particular provision of two years should be kept at 
■all, and I would rather that Government should accept the suggestion 
made by my HcAiourable friend, Mr. Joshi, that no such fixation of the 
period should be insisted upon. I am also in favour of the representa- 
tion of the various interests of the miners and mine-owners on this Gom- 
mitboe which is* to be appointed to go into this whole question of safety 
m the mines and the conditions of work in the mints. If any experts 
are to be brought froip England at all, I would like the Government of 
India; to bring some representatives of the Miners’ Federation in Great 
Britain, so that we would have amongst the ranks of those experts those 
who have had an expert knowledge of the working of mines as miners 
theinselvos and their representatives. In regard to these restrictions, I 
would like to ^ know whether Government would like to take into con- 
sultation the mine-owners only or the miners also. 1 am particularly 
anxious that the miners should be taken into as full a consultation and 
co-operation as possible. I know Government usually are partial to em- 
ployers, as has been seen in the procedure which -they followed in 
convolving that Conference of mine-owners which they consulted m fram- 
ing tliis particular Bill when they invited two representatives from the 
employers and one from the miners, and if such u procedure is to be 
followed hereafter also in connection with the establishment of these 
rescue stations and in connection with the organization of these Mining 
Boards in different areas, I am afraid much injustice will be done to 
the workers themselves. I, therefore, hope that Government will keep 
in mind the necessity of broadening the- terms of reference to this par- 
ticular Committee and also getting to serve on it representatives both of 
miners and mine-owners in equal strength. 

.Some Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 


Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar (Madras ceded Districts and 
iChittoor • N on-Muhnmmn dan Bural) : Sir, I won’t take more than five 
minutes, — I want to speak not with respect to the subject-matter so 
much as to the way in which this Bill has been introduced and the man- 
ner in which some provisions which in some respects are to have the 
■force of a Statute are sought to be introduced behind the back of this 
House, so that we do not know as to what exactly is going to be done. 
'The Bill ha3 been introduced only just now and it is sought to rush 
through all the usual formalities. Sir, I have absolutely no objection to 
the Bill being enacted into law, with suitable modifications and safe- 
guards. But no opportunity is given to the mine-owners or the workers 
in any event to make a representation. My friend, Mr. Joshi, has 
said that he himself is not an expert and not one of the members of 
the Select Committee has any intimate knowledge of the working of 
mines or the dangers for which provision is sought to be made in this 
Bill or in the regulations that, nrc being sought to be made by virtue 
of this Bill. My second serious objection is to the giving of power for these 
regulations forming part of a Statute and having the force of law for a 
period of two years. I am surprised that my friend, Mr. Joshi, said 
that it ought to be made immediately perpetual in operation or to have 
the force of law for all time to come. Government has seen through the 
.difficulty of clothing the Inspector of Mines with that power and they 
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come forward with the proposal that for twf> years these should Rave 
the force of law. 1 find from the Mines Act that some rules can be 
framed by the Governor General, a second set by the Governor, a third 
sei of rules can be framed by the. Inspector and a fc urtli sot of rules can 
bo made by the owners of mines, — without any of those regulations 
being placed on the Table of this House or without any opportunity 
being given to this House to approve them or not and without this House 
being given any opportunity of knowing exactly what is being made, part 
and parcel of the Statute, Section 31 (4) says tl»it whatever rules and 
regulations are framed; they should be published in the Gazette of 
India and, after such publication, they shall have effect as if enacted by 
this Bill. Therefore, before we agree to clothing the Inspectors "with 
the power to frame rules which will certainly be part and 'parcel of the 
Act, one has to seriously consider wlmt exactly they are „doing in our 
name and on our behalf. Even the Honourable Member in charge may 
not know directly the full situation and he may leave it, owing to the. 
pressure of work, to the last person who may be in charge of this De- 
partment Under these circumstances, I think, the Select Committee 
should ask that suitable provision should be. made to place those regula- 
tions, after they arc. made, on the Table of this House; for a period of 
time, so that Members may get themselves acquainted with the incon- 
veniences and so forth. Another point is that I find, under some regu- 
lation under this Bill, power is sought to bo taken to get over certain 
formalities, which formalities' are now observed under the existing Act 
by referring to the various Mining Boards and other authorities with 
regard to the suitability or the desirability of the various rules and regu- 
lations. Under clause fi of tli 0 present Bill the necessity to refer to 
Miuing Boards is dispensed with and that is for a period of two years. 
I wonder if the necessity to refer to those Mining Boards is intended to 
he dispensed with in order that suitable effect should be given to the 
desire, of my Honourable friend, Mr. doslii, and also my Honourable 
Mend, Professor Ranga, and, if it is their intention to see that the Min- 
ing Boards might be left out of consideration and they need not be re- 
ferred to at all with respect to the rules and regulations to be framed. 
Under clause 5, those rules aud regulations shall have, effect for not more 
than two years. I, therefore, say that it is not proper that behind the 
back of these Mining Boards these rules and regulations should be 
framed. I would say that the period proposed should be restricted tc 
three months, within which a Mining Board should be consulted, and 
if they have any objection, that should be sought to bo removed. '1 
would, therefore, say that if our vote is sought for a legislation of this 
kind, we should certainly have an opportunity to apply our minds to the 
various rules and regulations sought to lie framed, though, if there is an 
emergency, certainly it would be necessary to clothe the person in charge 
of the administration with certain exceptional powers, hut that should: 
be the exception and not the rule. "With these observations I wculc 
conclude my spec, eh with the hope that these points would bo taken 
into consideration in the Select Committee and during the passage of the 
Bill. 

Th,s Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, I do not propose to detain tin 
House long, I should like to thank the House most wa'rmly for the co 
operation that I have received in expediting the passage of my motion 
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My Honourable friend, Mr. -Joshi, lias as usual, covered a very wide 
field, but at ibis late ho«r, I propose to confine myself to one import- 
ant point he raised, and that is the limitation of two years that we have 
included in tlie' Bill in regard to clause 2. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Joslii, asked wlfcther we expect these fires to be extinguished within two 
years, and if not, why this clause would only be in operation for that 
period. I very much wish that I saw any prospect of the fires being ex- 
tinguished within two years or even in twenty years. The reason why 
the clause is to be operative for two years only is simply this. We 
hope to have the position reviewed by an authoritative Committee which 
will recommend to us tlie permanent measures that we should adopt. 
The measures we propose to include in tlie regulations wo frame under 
Ihe 'powers which the House will, I trust, give us in the course of the 
next few dJtys, are purely temporary. It is true, they have support 
from the representatives of all the interests concerned, employers, their 
mining exports and labour, but still they have been somewhat has- 
tily considered and although they arc based on the best expert advice 
that we could get, we arc not quite sure whether they will meet the 
ease. We want the whole question examined from the widest point of 
view, the point of view which my Honourable friend himself advocated. 
We want the wholo question of safety in mines investigated and based 
on a proper basis. That is the reason why we are confining the opera- 
tion of clause 2 to a two-year period. 


If I heard my Honourable Mend, 'Mr. Ayyangar, quite correctly, he 
also raised the same point and thought that if the measures to be 
adopted are only to be put into force for two years, why have, them at 
all ? That, if I may say so, is a somewhat curious point of view in 
view of the concern with which the House generally has regarded -these 
accidents and its obvious desire that all possible slops should be taken 
to prevent their recurrence . 


My Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, raised various technical ques- 
tions. He was talking from an expert point of view, in language which 
I am afraid was above my comprehension. I can ggly regret very much 
that the Select Committee is not to liavo the benefit of his presence, 
but I can assure him that his suggestions will be carefully considered 
as soon as I get them in print. 

• 

One point in conclusion. My Honourable friend, Prof. Banga, com- 
plained that we were hurrying our Select Committee. I have explained 
the reasons for that. I explained that if we- are to get this Bill through 
this Session, it is necessary to have a meeting of the Select Committee 
this week-end. I very much regret that he finds himself unable to 
achieve the miracle of being in two places at once. I would suggest 
that if lie finds greater attractions elsewhere, another name from his 
Party might bet substituted for him, If that is not done, I do not think 
it possible to ensure the passage of this Bill this Session and 1 am 
quite sure that, from the views expressed in this House this afternoon^ 
and previously, it is the desire of the House to get the Bill through 
this Session. I do not think it is possible to postpone the date by 
which the report of the Select Committee should be presented to thia- 
House. I would again thank the House once again for the support. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhainmadan Urban;. In 
view of the data suggested for the. presentation of the report of the 
Select Committee, may I make a statement? It is not. that the Hon- 
ourable Prof. Ranga alone will not be able to attend tjle Seh et Com- 
mittee meeting. Besides Prof. Range,,, other Honourable Members also 
will not bo able to attend. There is the Honourable Mr, Ram Naiuyan 
Singh and also the Honourable Qazi Muhammad Ahmad Ivaznii w’mv 
will not be able io attend, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): They must have 
all been consulted before their names were included in the Select Com- 
■ inittee. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: The names were given by the Party, 1 agree. 
Wo are quite willing to accommodate the Govt.rnment in any reason- 
able manner. We can meet tomorrow morning We are W'llbig to sup- 
port you if you are so pleased to suspend the Standing Orders with 
regard to the number of days during which the, report of the toolect 
‘Committee should be placed on the Table of the House. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Thai will arise 
only when the Report of the Select, Committee is presented. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: We arc willing to co-operate in seeing the Bill 
placed on the Statute-book, as early as possible. I do ask my Honour- 
able friend to consult the convenience of so many Members of the 
House, and see, if he cannot come, to some _ reasonable arrange, mont 
which, without inconvenience to oither side, will help to achieve the 
■object we all have in common, namely to got this Bill on the Statute- 
book as early as possible.. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: l am sorry 1 am not quite clear, 
what is the concrete suggestion which my Honourable friend makes? 


Mr. S. Satyamurti: 1 would suggest that the Select Committee meets 
tomorrow morning before the House meets here, and do some work and 
possibly meet tomorrStv evening after the House rises. Unless there is 
any very big point of controversy, the Select Committee should ho able 
to finish its work m one or two sittings. I suggest that. 


The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I need hardly _ say that* 1 accept, 
my Honourable friend's suggestion with great cordiality, and I am pre- 
pared to meet his wishes. 

Mr President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The suggestion is 
that the Select Committee should meet tomorrow morning? 


Mr N M. Joshi: My Honourable Mend, Mr. Bin, and myself arc 
engaged in the Railway Board meeting tomorrow morning, and there- 
fore, it will neither suit me nor Mr. Giri to meet in this Select Com- 
‘tnittea tomorrow morning. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair cannot 
:help in this matter. Perhaps the Honourable Member, Mr Satyamurti, 
-will correspond with the Government Member and settle, the matter. 
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Mr. S. SatyamuTti: J* would suggest to my Honourable friend that 
we shall try to meet tomorrow morning. Instead of the 14th April, can 
it be the 16th/ April ? We shall not take advantage of the fact of the 
change of d'atef in order to put it off still further. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes, Sir. 1 am very willing to- 
•accept the suggestion that the Select Committee .Report may be pre- 
sented on the 16th April. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim; : Hoes the Honour- 
able Member want to amend his motion ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes, Sir. With your permission, 

I should like to unwind the date to 16th April. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Has the Honour 
able Member the leave of the House to amend the motion by substitut- 
ing 16th for 14th ? 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, amended. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Mines Act, 1923, for certain purposes, 
be. referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. V. V. Gin, Prof. N. G. Ranga, 
Mr. Ram Narayan Singh, Quazi Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, Mr. M. Ghiasuddm, 
Khan Sahib Nnwab Siddique Ah Khan, Mr. N. 0. Chunder, Mr. G. Morgan, 
Mr. N. M. Joslu, Mr. A. J. Dash, Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi and the Mover, with 
instructions to report on or before iho 16fth April, 1936, and that the number of 
Members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee 
shall be five.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday* - 
th<j 9lli April, 1986. 



